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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

June  15,  1910. 
Resolved f  That  the  complete  report  on  the  condition  of  woman  and 
child  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  transmitted  and  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  response  to  the 
act  approved  January  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven, 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  report  upon  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,"  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 

^.^^^^^.        Charles  G.  Bennett, 
I O'  /  UO  :i  Secretary, 
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LETTERS  OP  TRANSMITTAL 


DePABTMSMT  op  CoMMKBCK  and  ItABCtt, 

Office  of  the  Sbcketakt, 

Washington,  June  U,  1910. 
Sib:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  Kay  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  the 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-eamen 
in  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  the  United  States. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  the  first  section 
available  for  transmission  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Januaiy 
29,  1907,  which  provided  ''That  the  Secret arj  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical 
condition  of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever 
employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of 
employment,  health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  sar> 
rounding  their  occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  health,  person,  and  morals." 

A  separate  section,  dealing  with  certain  health  conditions  of  cotton- 
mill  operatives,  together  with  the  remaining  sections  of  the  general 
report,  are  being  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be 
transmitted  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  Naoel, 

Secretary, 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Waskingtonj  D,  C. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 

Washington,  June  IS,  1910. 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  I  of  the  Report  on  Condition 

of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States  which  relates 

to  the  cotton  textile  industry.    This  is  the  first  section  transmitted 

of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation  into  the  condition  of  woman 


IVTRODUCnOV. 
SCOPE  AMD  METHOD  OF  THE  nrVESTIGATlDH. 

The  investigation  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the 
cotton  textile  industry  was  carried  on  in  four  States  of  New  England 
and  in  six  States  in  the  South,  the  States  chosen  being  those  where 
most  of  the  cotton  mills  are  located.  The  field  work  was  begun  in 
the  South  late  in  the  fall  of  1907  and  was  continued  there  until  the 
spring  of  1908.  In  New  England  the  field  work  was  done  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1908. 

The  mills  investigated  numbered  198.  Of  these,  7  were  located  in 
Maine,  7  in  New  Hampshire,  22  in  Massachusetts,  10  in  Rhode  Island, 
4  in  Virginia,  59  in  North  Carolina,  36  in  South  Carolina,  31  m  Georgia, 
13  in  Alabama,  and  9  in  Mi^issippi.  These  ten  States  had,  in  1908, 
23,992,113  cotton  spindles,  or  85.8  per  cent  of  the  27,964,387  spindles 
in  the  entire  coimtry.(«) 

Of  the  198  mills,  154  manufactured  cloth  and  the  yam  from  which 
cloth  was  made,  1  manufactured  cloth  only,  and  43  manufactured 
yam  only.  These  43  yam  mills  were  located  as  follovrs:  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1;  Massachusetts,  1;  Viiginia,  1;  North  Carolina,  24;  South 
Carolina,  6 ;  Georgia,  6 ;  Alabama,  3 ;  Mississippi,  1 .  The  strictly  cloth 
mill  was  a  small  one  in  North  Carolina. 

Some  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  country  were  investigated  and  some, 
also,  that  were  small.  In  the  case  of  18  large  corporations,  each 
having  two  or  more  mills,  not  all  of  their  mills  were  investigated. 
These  18  corporations  were  located  as  follows:  Maine,  3;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1;  Massachusetts,  7;  North  Carolina,  1;  South  Carolina,  2; 
Georgia,  3;  Alabama,  1. 

Of  the  mills  included  in  the  study  some  were  located  in  cities,  some 
in  towns,  and  some  in  the  country  districts.  In  selecting  mills  for 
investigation  the  aim  was  to  select  in  each  locality  those  that  would 
be  representative  of  the  industry,  including  some  that  showed  the 
best  conditions,  some  that  showed  the  worst,  and  some  in  which 
average  conditions  prevailed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cotton-consimiing  estab- 
lishments and  the  number  of  their  spindles  in  1908  in  the  ten  States 
in  wliich  mills  were  investigated,  (°)  together  with  the  number  of  mills 
investigated  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  such  mills.     The  table 

a  Census  Bulletin  No.  97,  pp.  10,  11. 
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also  shows  the  per  cent  that  the  mills  investigated  were  of  the  mills 
which  were  reported  by  the  census  for  the  same  States  and,  similarly, 
the  per  cent  which  the  spindles  of  the  mills  investigated  formed  of 
the  spindles  which  were  reported  by  the  census. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  AND   OF  SPINDLES  IN  STATES  COVERED  BY 
THE  INVESTIGATION,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER    CENT  INVESTIGATED. 


states. 


Maine 

New  Hampobire, 
Maasachusetts. . , 
Rhode  Isfauid... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  CaroUlna. . 

Georgia 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Total 


Establishments. 


Reported 
byoen* 

803,1906. 


35 

41 

203 

77 

30 
293 
150 
154 
71 
28 


1,062 


Included 
in  this 

Investl- 
gallon, 
1907-8. 


198 


Per  cent 
Investi- 
gated. 


20.0 
17.1 
10.8 
13.0 

13.3 
20.1 
24.0 
20.1 
18.3 
32.1 


18.3 


Spindles. 


Reported  by 
census,  1906. 


978.188 
1,320,503 
9.446,380 
2,388,105 

295.579 

2.944,404 

3,713,006 

1,792,790 

939.942 

173,216 


23,992,113 


Included  In 
this  investi- 
gation, 
1907-8. 


429,200 

183,556 

l,096,ti32 

614,114 

183.740 
673, 4Si 
1,127,720 
708,376 
3e9,8(-0 
118,071 


0.105,707 


Per  cent 
investi- 
gated. 


43.9 
13.9 
18.0 
25.7 

n2.2 
22.9 
30.4 
39.6 
30.3 
68.2 


25.4 


As  appears  in  the  table,  18.3  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  mills  were 
investigated.  On  the  basis  of  spindles  25.4  per  cent  of  the  industry 
in  the  selected  States  was  covered.  The  number  of  employees  in  the 
198  establishments  was  81,335. 

In  this  investigation  each  establishment  reported  was  personally 
inspected  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  No  establishment  was 
reported  unless  its  officers  permitted  the  agent  to  have  full  access  to 
all  departments  of  the  mill  and  to  examine  the  pay  roll.  Information 
regarding  conditions  in  the  mill  was  therefore  obtained  in  all  cases  by 
the  personal  observations  of  the  agents  of  the  bureau. 

The  information  which  the  agents  obtained  from  their  frequent 
inspections  of  the  mills  reported  was  supplemented  by  further  infor- 
mation obtained  from  both  employers  and  employees. 

The  earnings  of  all  cliildren  under  16  years  of  age,  of  all  females  16 
years  and  over,  and  of  those  males  16  years  and  over  in  occupations 
employing  any  children  or  women  were  copied  from  the  pay  rolls  for 
a  recent  pay-roll  period.  The  hours  of  work  of  each  employee  during 
the  pay-roll  period  were  obtained  from  the  pay  rolls  or,  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  pay  roll  did  not  show  the  hours  of  labor,  from  the  pay-roll 
clerk.  In  no  case  were  the  earnings  or  hours  of  work  of  overseers, 
second  hands,  section  hands,  or  men  in  occupations  employing  no 
children  or  women  included. 

Information  was  also  obtained  concerning  the  age,  conjugal  con- 
dition, nativity,  and  race  of  each  employee  of  these  three  classes. 
In  the  case  of  the  smaller  mills,  where  these  facts  were  known  by  the 
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mill  officials,  data  were  obtained  from  them.  In  the  case  of  the  large 
mills,  the  facts  were  obtained  from  the  employees  either  in  the  mill 
or  at  their  homes  by  personal  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the 
Bureau.  In  securing  such  information  the  overseers  of  different 
departments  frequently  assisted.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  the 
laiger  mills,  printed  slips  asking  for  the  desired  information  were 
distributed  among  the  employees  and  were  collected  after  being  filled. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  verify  the  ages  of  children  under  16  as 
reported  by  the  children  themselves  or  by  the  mill  officials,  especially 
in  the  cases  of  the  younger  children.  This  was  done  by  interrogating 
the  children,  their  parents,  or  other  members  of  the  family,  and  fre- 
quently teachers  of  the  schools  which  the  children  had  attended.  In 
the  South  verification  could  not  be  made  by  consulting  public  records 
of  birth  except  in  certain  large  cities  where  births  are  recorded,  but 
wherever  possible  verification  was  made  by  consulting  the  family 
Bibles  of  families  whose  homes  were  visited.  In  New  England  the 
ages  of  many  children  were  verified  by  the  records  of  births  kept  by 
public  officials,  but  this  could  be  done  only  for  children  who  were 
bom  where  the  mills  in  which  they  worked  were  located,  and  then 
only  when  the  mills  were  located  where  public  records  of  births  were 
kept.  So  far  as  means  of  verification  could  be  found,  the  ages  of  the 
younger  children  were  verified.  Both  the  ages  as  reported  by  the 
employers  and  the  ages  as  otherwise  ascertained  were  reported. 
But  the  agents  of  the  bureau  did  not  depend  on  their  own  judgment 
of  the  ages  of  children.  In  no  case  has  an  estimate  of  the  age  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  the  child  been  used;  and  unless  proof 
was  obtained  which  showed  that  the  age  furnished  by  the  child  or  by 
the  mill  official  was  inaccurate,  that  statement  of  age  was  always 
accepted.  The  result  is,  beyond  question,  that  many  young  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  and  some  of  14  and  15  were  reported  as  one,  two, 
or  three  years  older  than  the  true  age,  and  the  number  of  children 
under  the  legal  age  who  were  actually  employed  was  certainly  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  figures  given  in  tWs  report.  (")  In  the  case  of 
some  operatives  16  years  of  age  and  over,  they  were  entered  as  being 
"16  and  over"  or  "21  and  over,"  because  the  mill  officials  were  not 
able  to  state  the  age  more  definitely. 

The  general  industrial  depression  which  began  in  the  fall  of  1907 
affected  cotton  mills,  so  that  during  the  following  winter  and  spring 
many  of  them  reduced  the  niunber  of  their  employees,  and  in  some 
instances  reduced  wages  and  piece  prices.  However,  pay  rolls 
were  selected  which  showed  the  number  of  operatives  and  their  earn- 
ings for  a  pay-roll  period  previous  to  the  time  any  reduction  was  made. 
This  was  done  for  all  establishments  in  the  South  which  were  investi- 
gated and  for  most  of  those  in  New  England. 

o  See  page  152  for  diacusBion  in  detail  of  agee  as  reported  and  as  verified. 
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The  followin]^  table  shows,  by  States  and  sections,  the  number  of 
establishments  investigated  and  the  number  of  their  employees. 
The  employees  are  divided  into  those  who  were  16  years  old  and  over 
and  those  who  were  under  16  years  of  age,  and  are  subdivided  into 
male  and  female.  The  States  in  this  table  have  been  grouped  under 
two  heads,  and  separate  totals  have  been  given  for  the  New  England 
and  the  Southern  States,  since  the  laws  fixing  the  legal  age  at  which 
children  may  be  employed  differ  in  the  various  States  and  fall,  gen- 
erally speaking,  under  two  heads,  the  age  for  the  four  New  England 
States  being  14  years  and  for  the  Southern  States  12  years.  The  per 
cent  which  each  group  is  of  the  whole  number  of  those  employed 
also  is  shown. 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVE8TIOATED  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  BEX  AND  EACH  AOE  GROUP,  BY  STATES- 


Es- 

t«t>- 
listi- 
men  13 
Inves- 
tigate 
ed. 

Nuoibef  of  employees. 

Per  ceQt  of  total 

eniplo 

yea. 

BUto. 

16  yeara  aad 
over. 

Under  16  yuan. 

Total. 

and 

eara 
aver. 

UadfiT  IS  yeai^ 

M. 

F. 

M> 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

TolaL 

NSW  ENOLANU  OROUr. 

M»ia« 

7 
7 
22 

10 

2,80 

1.313 
0,623 
3,6tl 

3,855 

901 
7.773 
2,701 

244 
43 
285 
249 

253 
68 
3» 
249 

4»7 
111 

m 

408 

5,934 
2.285 
18.001 
»,810 

43.5 
53.1 
63.  i 
63.0 

4&1 
42.0 
4A.2 
38.6 

4.1 

1.9 
L6 
3.7 

4,3 

3.0 
L8 

a? 

8.4 

N«w  Hampshire 

MftttMtaufl«tta 

4.9 

a.  4 

Rhode  Island 

7.4 

Total 

4Q 

17,(K» 

14,290 

S21 

890  1  1,711 

^,030 

51.5 

43.3 

2.5 

2.7 

5.3 

aooTHKaM  QtLovr. 
Virginia 

i 

59 

31 
13 
9 

1,881 
5.880 
7.778 
ft.  248 
2,844 
S33 

018 
3,175 
3,341 
3.277 
1,558 

788 

284 
t,Z23 
1.803 
927 
573 
200 

21fl 
1.124 
1,499 
(MX) 
594 
?49 

483 
2,347 
3.302 
1.KJ7 
1,167 

539 

3,292 
11,411 
14,421 
11.352 
5.560 
2.200 

57.4 
51.6 
53.9 
65.0 
51.1 
41.3 

27.9 
27.8 
23.3 
28. 9 
28.0 
34.9 

8.0 
10.7 
12.5 

8.2 
10.3 
IZB 

6.7 
9.9 
10.4 
7.9 
10.  a 
11. 0 

14.7 

North  Carolina. .... 

Boulh  Carolloa. 

Georffla 

30.6 
22.9 

AlaboiBS. 

30.9 

Mississippi 

23.  B 

Total 

1&2 

25,583 

1.3,057 

5.080 

4,585 

9.665  i 

48.305 

63.0 

27,0 

ia5 

9.5 

30. 0 

Qrand  total 

106 

12.012  127,  »47 

5,TO1 

5,473  1 11,37*5 

gl.335 

52.4 

33.6 

7.3 

6.7 

14.0 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  living  conditions,  to  secure  family  and 
personal  information  about  the  women  and  children  who  were  oper- 
atives, and  to  intjuire  about  certain  conditions  in  the  mill  which 
affected  them,  the  homes  of  some  of  the  operatives  of  each  establish- 
ment investigated  were  visited.  No  family  was  thus  reported  which 
did  not  contain  a  cotton-mill  worker  who  was  either  a  child  under  16 
3^ears  or  a  female  16  years  of  a^e  or  over.  Detailed  information  in 
regard  to  a  total  of  2,421  families  was  secured.  The  rule  intended  to 
be  followed  as  nearly  as  practicable  was  to  secure  family  schedules  to 
represent  10  per  cent  of  the  woman  and  child  employees  of  each  mill. 
A  minimum,  however,  was  fixed  of  10  family  schedules,  which  would 
usually  include^  in  the  cotton  industry,  from  30  to  40  individual  em- 
ployees.   Taken  as  a  whole  the  New  England  families  from  which 
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schedule  data  were  secured  included  2,965  wage-earners,  or  an  average 
of  3.5  per  family,  while  the  southern  families  had  6,011,  or  an  average 
of  3.8  per  family.  In  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
number,  these  wage-earners  were  employed  in  th^  cotton  industry. 
The  detailed  data  in  regard  to  these  families  and  their  members  form 
the  basis  of  the  tables  and  the  discussion  relating  to  families  and 
cotton-mill  workers.  In  the  following  table  these  families  are  grouped 
by  States  and  the  nativity  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  average 
size  of  the  families  in  each  group  is  given;  totals  and  averages  are 
also  given  for  the  New  England  and  the  Southern  States  separately  on 
account  of  the  marked  difference  in  the  race  composition  of  the  work- 
ing forces  in  the  two  sections. 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  CONTAINING  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON-MILL  WORKERS 
FOR  WHICH  DATA  WERE  SECURED  FOR  THIS  INVESTIGATION,  AND  TOTAL  AND 
AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  SUCH  FAMILIES,  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF 
FAMILY  AND  BY  STATE. 


Nfttive-bofs  si  nfttliTQ 
pareau. 

Nfttlve-boni  or  for- 
eign pareals. 

FarvJgn  bom. 

AUluUvities. 

Btate 

Fuai- 

Ftm^u- 

Ules. 

Penona, 

Fbid* 

Persoim. 

Fam- 

Totol. 

Ar- 

IWt' 

By. 

TotaL 

At- 
eraet 

lly. 

Total. 

At- 

twn- 
lljf. 

TtlUL 

Ay. 

r&m- 

MaJDe .,,...... 

3 

3 
32 

4 

41  1 

ift 
« 

182 
30 

3.0 

f7 

14 

24 
14 

160 
08 

&4 

ft.  7 
6.2 
7.0 

138 
7ft 

15ft 

1,04« 
533 

1,106 

7.6 

fl.O 
7.0 

m 

M 
43g 

m 

1, 154 

2.Bai 
1,224 

7.4 

New  Hatupshlre..... 

UdAmchusoits. ....... 

Rhode  Island _ 

e.11 

Tout ...... 

W 

&,s 

54 

3M 

<L7 

7S» 

4.96« 

<J.6 

854 

s,m 

0.1 

Virgrinla.- 

7S 
409 
43a 

in 

■  154 

m 

m 

3,3SS 

2,SM 

\,vm 

020 

S.0 
6.7 

0.3 

&8 

7« 
4D9 

4S2 
312 
166 
ft! 

471 

3,352 
2,W7 
1,041 
1,004 
820 

«.ft 

Nortb  CaroJiafi 

,.. 

«.T 

South  Carolina.. 

.... 

2 
1 
I 

a.0 

&7 

OeorgiA- 

(L3 

Alanuna.  ,.. 

&ff 

Hl^l^ppl 

ft.1 

ToUl 

aU5G3 

HO,dH 

ao 

4 

21 

£.3 

1,567 

10,355 

ILA 

Graad  total.. . 

al,«IM 

bI0,G6l 

&fi 

5& 

36b 

a.7 

763 

4,«00 

Cfl 

2,421 

15,»17 

&• 

«  Including  1  colored  family. 


i>  Including  10  colored  persons. 


As  indicated  by  the  last  table,  practically  all  of  the  operatives  in 
cotton  mills  in  the  South  are  persons  who  are  native-born  of  native 
parents,  while  in  New  England  the  proportion  of  persons  of  this 
class  reported  is  comparatively  small,  being  greatly  exceeded  by 
those  who  are  native-born  of  foreign  parents  and  still  more  by  those 
who  were  bom  in  foreign  countries. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  the  total  number  of  families 
included  in  the  investigation,  the  total  number  of  individuals  with  the 

49450"— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 2 
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average  per  family,  and  tiio  total  numbor  of  wagc-eamers  with  the 
average  per  family.  It  will  ha  seeu  that  the  average  number  of 
wage-earners  per  family  varies  considerably  in  the  several  States. 
In  Maine,  for  example,  the  avorage  number  of  wage-earners  per 
family  ia  4.1,  wiiile  in  Now  Hamjishire  and  Massacliusetts  it  is  only 
3.2,  In  the  South,  likewise,  Alabama  has  4.3  wage-earnerB  per 
family,  while  Virginia  has  only  3.4. 

TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBETtSHTP  OF  FAMILIES,  ANP  TOTAL 
AND  AVEUAOE  WAQE-EAUNERS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  STATES. 


State. 


HZW  KNOLAMD  GBOUT. 

Malnp 

New  Hampshire 

HflMachasetta 

Rhode  IilaiKL 

Total 

SOUTUKRK  QROUF. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  CaroMua. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

MJaslsslppl 

Total 

(Jrand  total 


Total 
fiunllles. 


Members  ol 
fiUMlUes. 


WaztMaitiers  In 

YftiniHeSi 


Total. 


155 

438 
177 


7H 
4W) 
432 
312 
155 

91 


L567 


2.421 


1,154 
558 

L234 


5,662 


471 
3,353 
2,907 
1,041 
1,064 

83n 


10.355 


15. 917 


Average 

per         Total. 
famUy. 


7.4 
H.  (> 
6.0 
G.0 


6.5 


BAt 
6.7 
6.7 
6.2 
6.0 
6,8 


6.C 


635 

271 

I,3S« 

«71 


2,tf6& 


^\ 

1,858 

1,677 

1,166 

672 

372 


6,011 


8,976 


Avcraee 

per 
famUy. 


4.1 

3.2 
3  2 
.1.1* 


3.5 


3.4 
3.7 
3.Q 

a.7 

4.3 
4.1 


3.8 


3.7 


In  every  locality  visited  during  the  investigation  persons  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  cotton  textile  industry,  but  who  were 
intt>rest4'd  in  and  familiar  with  the  working  and  living  conditions  of 
the  operatives,  were  consulted.  Physicians,  teacliers,  the  clerg}', 
and  othere  were  interviewed  in  regard  to  the  health  of  operatives, 
their  educational  opportunities^  their  social  and  moral  conditions, 
and  other  conditions  wliich  affected  their  welfare.  Attention  was 
given  to  provision  wliich  some  establishments  liad  made  for  the  social 
betterment  uf  their  operatives  and  also  to  company  stores  which 
were  owned  by  the  mill  companies  or  by  the  mill  officials. 

THE  COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

The  relative  importance  of  cotton  manufacture  in  American  indus- 
trial life  is  at  once  recognized  when  it  is  knowTi  that  it  employs  more 

people  than  any  other  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States 
except  foundry  am!  macliine  slio])  prothicts;  that  it  ranks  fifth  annuig 
manufacturing  industries  both  in  capital  invested  and  waees  paid, 
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and  sixth  in  the  net  value  of  products.  (*)  In  a  study  of  woman  and 
child  labor  the  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  takes  first  rank.  It 
employed  in  1905  nearly  60,000  more  women  than  any  other  manu- 
facturing industry  and  more  children  than  any  other  four  indistries 
combined.  In  1905  the  woman  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  numbered  1 ,065,884.  Of  theee,  128,163,  or 
about  one-eighth,  were  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture,  including 
cotton  small  wares.  The  children  who  were  wage-earners  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  1905  numbered,  according  to  the  census  of 
manufactures  for  that  year,  159,899,  of  whom  40,428,  or  more  than 
one-fourth,  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  (*) 

The  accepted  measure  of  the  magnitude  and  growth  of  the  cotton 
industry  is  the  number  of  producing  spindles  in  operation.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  United 
States  in  census  years,  from  1880  to  1905,  and  also  in  1908: 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  SPINDLES  IN  UNITED  STATES  (IN  MILLIONS),  BY  GROUPS  OF 

STATES.  1880  TO  1908. 

(CompUed  from  Twelfth  Census,  ManufMtures,  1900,  Part  III,  p.  «;  Also  Obosds  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  51, 
•ndCensusBullBtinNo.  97,p.  12.  These  fictves  include  oottoo  small  wans  In  1880  and  189a  Ther  ate 
ovecstato  the  nowth  of  Uie  indnslnr  between  1906  and  1908.  as  the  Ogures  for  1906  inoiude  splndlea  in 
cotton  mills  oalj  and  those  for  1908  aU  cotton  spindles.  In  1906  the  cotton  spindles  not  in  ootton  mlOs 
in  ttie  entire  united  SUtes  numbered  half  a  million,  so  that  the  actual  increase  between  1906  and 
1908  was  from  23.7  to  28  millions.] 


1880. 

i«a 

NOOl 

1906. 

1908. 

Nmr  'Rnf^lAnH  RtateiL 

.5 
1.6 

las 

L6 
1.8 

12.8 
4.3 
1.9 

13.9 

7.5 
L8 

16.6 

Southern  States  (•) 

ia4 

All  other  SUtes. 

2.1 

Total 

10.7 

1 

14.2 

19.0 

23.2 

28.0 

•  The  Southern  States  here  induded  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Sooth  Carolina.  Oeorsla,  Kentucky, 
Tenneaee,  Alabama,  Misstaaippi,  Arlcanaas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Arkansas  included  with  ail  otlMT 
States  in  1906. 

Between  1880  and  1905  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled.  In  1880  there  were  10.7  miUionsof 
spindles,  in  1905  23.2  millions,  and  in  1908  nearly  28  millions.  The 
greatest  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  South.  In  1880  the  Southern 
States  had  slightly  more  than  half  a  million  spindles,  in  1905  there 
were  in  that  section  7.5  millions,  and  in  1908, 10.4  miUions.  The  New 
England  States  increased  their  number  of  spindles  during  the  same 
period  from  8.6  millions  in  1880  to  13.9  miUions  in  1905  and  to  15.5 
miUions  in  1908.  It  is  significant  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
industry  is  growing  that  between  1900  and  1905  the  increase  in 
number  of  spindles  in  the  South  was  greater  than  in  the  preceding 
ten  years,  and  that  between  1905  and  1908  nearly  as  many  more 

o  Twelfth  Genaus.  Vol.  VII,  Manufactures,  1900,  Part  I,  p.  clxiii. 

&  Special  Reportaof  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  pp.  lxxv  and  lxxxi. 
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spin<lles  weR^  a(ldctl.(<*)  Tho  rcawons  for  (liis  growth  in  tlie  Soyth 
since  1880  need  only  be  ni<-'nti(jned.  It  is  <Iuc  to  the  general  indus- 
trial renascence  wliicli  was  inevitable  in  a  nia(.*liine  era,  once  normal 
conditions,  peace,  and  order  were  reestablished  in  the  South.  The 
natural  advantages  uf  the  South  for  manufacturing  cotton — presence 
of  the  staple,  cheap  coal  for  fuel,  wat<^r  power  for  driving  and  iron 
for  manyfacturing  machinery,  raih'oad  facilities,  supply  of  labor, 
etc. — had  been  extolle(l  for  years. (*)  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
time  and  industrial  enlightenment  until  these  should  be  exploited. 

The  localization  of  the  industry  is  noteworthy.  It  is  practically 
confined  to  New  Englanil  and  the  Southern  States.  These  two  sec- 
tions had  21.4  milhons  of  spindles  between  them  in  1905,  while  all 
the  other  States  had  only  1.8  millions  of  spindles.  In  1908  they 
had  25.9  millions  and  all  other  States  had  only  2.1  niillions. 

There  are  several  marked  differences  between  the  industry  in  the 
North  and  in  the  Soutli  winch  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  the  bearing 
they  have  on  the  labor  situation.  In  the  lirst  place,  the  milla  in  the 
South  are  small,  as  tliis  table  shows. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  COTTON  SPINDLES   PER  MILL  IN  NEW   ENGLAND  STATES 
AND  IN  SOUTUEHN  STATES,  1880  TO  1905. 

ICompllcd  from  Special  Report*  of  Cenaiu  Ollce,  Manufaclurw,  ItOS,  Part  TU,  pp.  27,  41,  and  ij 
The  number  of  mills  shown  In  the  (able  Irjelude  some  whk'h  mntained  no  aplndles  and  some  with 
Deitlier  spfnrlles  nor  looms.  If  Ihese  were  otiiKleil  from  the  <:atculaUon,  ihe  reaint  would  emnhaslte  Itic 
oonLrost  between  the  two  sections  In  the  ske  of  the  milla.  The  oensas  reports  do  not  show  tlic  ikuralH.>r 
of  sueh  mlllj  fn  188U  aiid  1*^0,  In  1905  all  of  the  I3,»ll,'i41  cotton  spindles  (□  New  Englftod  were  lo  273 
ndllfl,  «n  average  of  50.957  In  tiich.  In  the  Southern  Slalo  In  that  year  the  average  Quiaber  of  «pindle» 
in  the  Ml  mills  having  spindles  wau  only  I3,«79.f 


I 


ino. 

1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

[                  Division. 

Num- 
ber of 
lulliJi. 

Average 
Dumber 
of  spin- 
dles per 
milL 

Nnm- 

IXT  of 

mills. 

Avcroge 

number 
of  spin- 
dles per 
mill. 

Nnra- 
ber  of 
mills. 

Avenge 

number 
of  spin- 
dles per 
mllL 

Nutn- 
ber  of 
mills. 

Average 
numl>ef 
of  spln- 
illcs  per 
udJJ. 

New  Engtand  States....  „.. 
Southern  States 

439 
IiU 

19,603 
3.3(K1 

403 
23» 

2tt,0M 
0.M1 

383 
400 

38,708 
10,745 

ao8 

650 

4S,1O0 

i3,osa 

In  1905  the  South  had  550  mills,  averaging  13,65*2  spindles  permiU, 
while  in  New  England  there  were  only  308  aiills,  averaging  45,166 
spindles  per  mill.  The  figures  for  !SSO  and  1S90  inclutie  cotton  small 
wares,  hence  the  great  reduction  uf  miUs  in  New  England,     The  his- 

a  The  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  in  Lancashiro,  England,  for  tfnturifs  the 
Btrongh^tld  of  the  ct>tton  Ludatitry,  has  been  more  inarvelousJy  rapid  than  anything  the 
South  can  show.  In  U*o  throe  or  four  ytmrs  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  this 
investigation  10,000, OtW)  spmille?  were  added,  or  nearly  as  many  aa  the  South  pos- 
eeesea  at  the  pret^ont  time.  William  Wliittani,  jr.:  Report  on  England's  Cotton 
Industry.     United  Siatea  Department  of  (Vtmmerro  and  Labor,  1M07,  p.  40. 

frSee  files  of  De  I?ow'«  Review  during  the  fifties;  Report  of  William  Oregon  the 
Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  Gnmiteville,  S.  C,  1857. 
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toiy  of  the  industry  in  New  England  has  been  one  of  steady  concen- 
tration and  doubling  up  under  one  management.  Obviously  in  small 
mills  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  likely  to  be 
of  a  more  personal  nature  than  in  large  mills,  where  the  president  and 
treasurer  are  often  absentees. 

A  marked  difference  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the  grade  of  the  product 
of  northern  and  southern  mills,  as  the  foUowing  table  will  show: 

POUNDS  OF  YARN  SPUN  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  GRADE  SPUN  BY  COTTON  MILLS 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  IN  SOUTHERN,  AND  IN  ALL  OTHER  STATES,  1005. 

[Compfled  from  Special  Reports  of  Cenras  OfBoe,  Msnufoctores,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  38.  Unfortiuiately 
the  compariaon  Is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  selection  of  the  year  1904,  when  the  New  England  indus- 
try suffered  from  the  most  protracted  strike  in  Its  history;  ibid.,  p.  19.  It  would'lead  too  tar  afield 
to  CO  further  into  detail,  but  the  census  tables  show  a  very  Interesting  development.] 


Division. 


Total 
pounds  of 
yam  spun 

in  1905 
(millions). 


Per  cent  of 

yam  No. 

20  and 

under 

(coarse). 


Per  cent  of 

yam  No. 

21  to  40 

(medium). 


Per  cent  of 

yam  No. 

41  and  over 

(fine). 


New  England  States 

Soathem  States 

AJl  other  Stotes 


667.9 
746.4 
116.1 


37.3 
M.0 
6&9 


47.5 
33.6 
29.1 


15.2 
2.4 
4.0 


Thus  64  per  cent  of  southern  work  is  coarse  yam  (No.  20  and  imder), 
whereas  in  New  England  47  per  cent  of  the  yam  is  medium  counts. 
The  difference  is  most  striking  in  fine  coimts,  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  New  England  being  fine,  whereas  only  2  per  cent  in  the  South  is 
No.  41  and  over.  Tliis  fact  evidently  confirms  the  prediction  made 
at  the  Tenth  Census,  1880,  that  there  would  tend  to  be  a  division  of 
the  field.  The  South  would  manufacture  coarse  goods  and  New  Eng- 
land fine.  In  other  words,  the  much-discussed  competition  between 
northern  and  southern  mills  is  ending  in  the  capture  of  coarse  work 
by  the  South,  while  the  older  industry  in  New  England  passes  on  to 
finer  grades.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  handUng  finer  numbers  of 
yam  requires  greater  skill  than  handUng  coarse.  Judged  by  tliis 
standard  the  southern  operative  falls  short  of  the  operative  of  New 
England.  The  fineness  of  the  yam,  moreover,  would  affect  the  num- 
ber of  cliildren  employed .  While  cliildren  may  be  profitably  employed 
spinning  coarse  yam,  they  cease  to  be  profitable  on  fine.  The  number 
of  children  over  14  years  of  age  in  New  England  would,  therefore,  tend 
to  be  smaller  than  in  the  Soutli,  even  if  children  under  14  were  not 
permitted  to  work  in  the  southern  mills. 

UnUke  English  usage,  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  United  States 
are  conducted  in  the  same  estabUshment.  Thus  in  1905,  55  per  cent 
of  the  mills  in  the  United  States,  representing  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  spindles,  did  both  spinning  and  weaving.  The  spinning 
mills  are  small  affairs,  averaging  13,505  spindles  per  mill,  wliile  mills 
doing  both  spinning  and  weaving  average  32,494  spindles  per  mill. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  the  New  England  and  the  Southern 
States  the  number  and  per  cent  of  spindles  in  mills  that  did  both 
spinning  and  weaving  and  in  those  that  did  spinning  only  in  1905: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SPINDLES  IN  MILLS  DOING  BOTH  SPINNING  AND 
WEAVING  AND  IN  THOSE  DOING  SPINNING  ONLY,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  LOOMS  IN  MILLS  DOING  WEAVING  ONLY,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  IN  SOUTHERN, 
AND  IN  ALL  OTHER  STATES.  1905. 

IFrom  Special  Reports  of  Census  OfBce,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  in,  p.  46.] 


Num- 
ber of 
spin- 
dles 
(mil- 
lions). 

Number 
of  looms. 

Spinning  and 
weaving  mills. 

Spinning  mills. 

Weaving  mills. 

DlTlskm. 

Num- 
ber of 
spin- 
dles 
(mil- 
lions). 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
spin- 
£es. 

Num- 
ber of 
spin- 
dles 
(mil- 
lions). 

Per 
cent  of 
total 
spin- 
dles. 

Num- 
ber of 
looms. 

Per 
cent  of 

total 
looms. 

New  Rni^and  States 

13.0 
7.6 
1.8 

324,058 
179,762 
37,100 

12.1 
G.0 
1.1 

87 
80 
G2 

1.8 
1.6 
.7 

13 
20 
38 

4,347 

709 

13,553 

1.3 

Soathem  States 

.4 

All  other  States 

3G.5 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  spindles  in  mills 
doing  spinning  only  is  higher  in  the  South  than  in  New  England,  and 
the  census  report  cited  shows  also  (°)  that  the  proportion  of  mills  doing 
spinning  only  was  considerably  larger  in  the  South  than  in  New 
England.  This  fact  is  important  from  the  bearing  it  has  on  the 
employment  of  children  and  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  discussion 
of  that  subject.  There  are  few  mills  doing  weaving  exclusively  either 
in  New  England  or  the  South.  These  are  found  chiefly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


«  Special  Reporta  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  pp.  45  and  46. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  LABOR  FOBCE. 
NUMBER  OF  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1905  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States  employed  23,155,- 
613  cotton  spindles,  furnishing  employment  to  310,458  wage-workers, 
of  whom  145,718  were  men,  124,711  were  women,  and  40,029  were 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  (°)  The  10  States  which  were  the  field 
of  this  investigation — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi — had  19,791,414  spindles,  or  85.5  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  and  employed  256,917  persons,  or  82.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  operatives. 

In  1908  the  total  number  of  spindles  in  the  country  had  increased 
to  27,964,387,  of  which  23,992,113,  or  85.8  per  cent,  were  in 
the  10  States  included  in  the  investigation.  (^)  The  spindles  in 
these  10  States  in  1908  exceeded  the  total  number  in  the  entire 
United  States  in  1905.  The  total  number  of  cotton-consuming 
establishments  in  these  10  States  in  1908  was  1,082.  («)  Of  this 
number  198,  or  18.3  per  cent,  were  visited  during  this  investigation. 
These  198  establishments  had  6,105,707  spindles,  or  25.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  in  the  States  in  question,  and  employed  81,335 
wage-workers,  equivalent  to  32  per  cent  of  the  total  operatives  in 
these  same  States  in  1905. 

The  number  of  spindles  in  each  State  in  1905  and  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  men  and  women  and 

a  Genflus  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  58.  These  numbers  do  not  include  5,416  employees 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  small  wares. 

6  Census  Bulletin  No.  97,  p.  12.  The  figures  for  1908  include  all  cotton  spindles 
and  those  for  1905  the  spindles  in  cotton  mills  only.  The  census  reports  for  1908  do 
not  show  separately  the  number  of  spindles  in  cotton  mills  only.  In  1905  the 
cotton  spindles  not  in  cotton  mills  numbered  521,882  in  the  United  States  and  322,183 
in  the  10  States  above  enumerated.  The  total  cotton  spindles  in  all  mills,  includ- 
ing cotton  mills,  hosiery  and  knit-goods  mills,  worsted  mills,  woolen  and  carpet  mills, 
and  cotton  small  wares  and  cordage  and  twine  factories  in  1905  was  approximately 
23.7  millions  (23,687,495),  and  in  the  10  States  slightly  over  20  millions  (20,113,597). 
Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  40. 

eCensuB  Bulletin  No.  97,  p.  10.  The  number  of  establishments  here  given,  1,082, 
includes  not  only  cotton  mills,  but  all  establishments  consuming  raw  cotton,  among 
others  twine  factories  and  mattress  factories.  The  extent  of  this  investigation  is 
better  indicated  by  the  per  cent  of  total  spindles  in  the  mills  covered. 
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of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  manu- 
factures in  that  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

NUMBER  OF  SPINDLES  AND  EMPLOYEES  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES 
AND  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OP 
AGE  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1905.  BY  STATES. 

[From  Censiu  Bulletin  No,  74,  pp.  51  and  58.1 


State. 


Number  of— 


Spindles.     p,fy^^. 


Males  16  years   Females  16  years 
and  over.  and  over. 


Number. 


Per 

cent. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Children  under 
16  years. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maaaachosetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Total,     New     England 
States 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Mvyland 

Total,  Middle  States.... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total,  Southern  States. . 

Indiana 

All  other  States 

Grand  total 


891,246 
1,301,281 

106,028 
8,411,349 
2,040,522 
1,149,915 


12,382 
19,731 
851 
88,083 
21,917 
13,067 


5,323 
9,607 
370 
43,393 
10,093 
7,107 


43.0 
49.1 
43.5 
40.3 
48.3 
54.4 


13,911,241 


155,981 


76,483 


49.0 


704,634 
436,704 
266,097 
133,672 


8,589 
6,362 
13,789 
3,993 


4,434 
2,016 
6,056 
1,346 


51.6 
37.6 
43.9 
33.7 


1,541,167 


31,733 


13,852 


43.7 


193,002 

1,880.950 

2,864,002 

1,316,573 

768,087 

125,352 

60,052 

68,170 

76,192 

153,375 


3,456 
30,356 
37,271 
24,130 
11,480 

2,161 
828 
093 

1,031 

2,294 


1,783 

15,909 

18,279 

10,851 

5,000 

800 

232 

420 

354 

931 


5L6 
43.8 
40.0 
45.0 
43.6 
37.5 
28.0 
42.3 
34.3 
40.6 


7,404,905 


120,000 


64,677 


45.5 


119,252 
89.04» 

23,155,613 


1,174 
1,570 

310,458 


319 
487 

146,718 


27.2 
81.0 


6,400 
0,026 
430 
30,064 
0,377 
5,168 


52. 2 
48.8 
60.6 
44.4 
42.8 
30.6 


500 

400 

51 

5,686 

1,047 

802 


4.8 
2.1 
6.0 
6.3 
8.0 
6.1 


70,113 


46.0 


9,385 


6.0 


3,860 
2,848 
6,546 
1,862 


45.0 
53.1 
47.5 
46.6 


295 

498 

1,187 

785 


3.4 
0.3 
8.6 
10.7 


15,116 


47.6 


3,765 


8.7 


1,260 

12,235 

10,157 

7,873 

3,377 

706 

406 

368 

576 

835 


36.5 
33.6 
27.3 
32.6 
20.4 
36.8 
40.3 
37.1 
55.0 
36.4 


413 

8,212 

8,835 

5,406 

3,004 

556 

188 

205 

101 

528 


11.0 
22.6 
23.7 
22.4 
27.0 
25.7 
22.7 
20.6 
0.8 
23.0 


37,885 


31.6 


27,538 


22.0 


774 
823 

124,711 


65.0 
52.4 


4a2 


81 
260 

40,029 


6.0 
16.6 

12.0 


The  facts  in  regard  to  the  number  of  spindles  and  the  number  of 
employees  in  1907-8  in  the  establishments  investigated,  wdth  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  men  and  women  and  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  are  shown  in  the  table  following: 

NUMBER  OF  SPINDLES  AND  EMPLOYEES  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES 
AND  FEMALES  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS 
OF  AGE,  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED.  1007-8,  BY  STATES. 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. . 
Massachusetts.... 
Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Grand  total 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


106 


Ninnber  of— 


Spindles. 


Em- 
ployees. 


420,200 

183,  o56 

l,606.6a2 

614,114 

183, "40 
6%  438 
1,12",''20 
700,3^6 
360, HOO 
lis, 071 


6,105,707 


6,034 
2,285 
18,001 
6,810 

3,202 
11,411 
14,i21 
11,352 
6,660 
3.2G0 


81,336 


Males  10 

years  and 

over. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,582 
1.213 
0.623 
3,611 

1,801 
5,880 
7,778 
6,248 
2,844 
033 


42,612 


Per 
cent. 


43.6 
53.1 
68.4 
63.0 

57.4 
5L6 
53.0 
66.0 
51.1 
41.3 


Females  16 

years  and 

over. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,856 

061 

7,773 

2,701 

018 
3,176 
3,341 
3,277 
1,558 

788 


27,347 


Per 
cent. 


4&1 
42.0 
43.2 
30.6 

27.0 
27.8 
23.2 
28.9 
28.0 
34.0 


Children 

under  16 

years. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


407 
111 
605 
408 

483 

2,347 
3,802 
1,827 
1,107 
530 


11,370 


8.4 
4.0 
3.4 
7.4 

14.7 
20.6 
22.0 
16.1 
20.0 
23.8 
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A  third  table,  relating  to  the  10  States  covered  by  the  investigation, 
brings  together  for  comparison  the  total  number  of  spindles,  the  total 
Dumber  of  employees,  and  the  number  of  spindles  per  employee  in 
each  State  in  1905,  as  shown  by  the  census  returns,  and  the  cor- 
responding facts  for  the  establishments  visited  during  this  investir 
gation  in  1907-8. 

NUMBER  OF  SPINDLES,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  SPINDLES  PER  EMPLOYEE  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  AT  CENSUS  OF  1905.  AND  IN  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  1907-8.  IN  THE  STATES 
COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

[Data  for  1905  from  Census  BoUetin  No.  74,  p.  61.] 


State. 


Number  at  census  of  1905  of— 


SptDdles. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Spindles 
per  em- 
ployee. 


Number  included  In  this  inve»- 
tlgation,  1907-8,  of— 


Spindles. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Spindles 
per  em- 
ployee. 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts.  . 
Rhode  Island. . . 

Virginia 

Nortii  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 


891.246 
1,301.281 
8.411,249 
2,0»,522 

193,062 

1,880,950 

2,864.092 

1,816,573 

758,087 

125,852 


12,382 
19,731 
88,083 
21,917 

3,456 
36.356 
37,271 
24,130 
11,480 

2,161 


72  0 
66.0 
95.5 
93.5 

55  9 
51.7 
76.8 
54.6 
66.0 
58.0 


429.200 

183.556 

1.696,632 

614,114 

183. /40 
673.488 
1,127.720 
709.376 
369.860 
118,071 


5,934 
'2,285 
18,001 

6,810 

3.292 
11,411 
14,421 
11,352 
5,509 
2,260 


72.8 
8a3 
94.3 
9a2 

55.8 
50.0 
78.2 
63.5 
66.4 
fi2L2 


As  would  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of  spindles  per  employee 
was  found  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  the  industry 
has  been  longest  established.  In  these  two  States,  and  in  Maine, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  the  number  of  spindles  per 
employee  was  about  the  same  in  1905  and  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation, 1907-8.  The  smallest  number  of  spindles  per  employee  in 
1905,  51.7,  was  in  North  Carolina.  Georgia  was  next,  with  54.6. 
The  number  of  spindles  per  employee  had  increased,  by  1907-8,  in  the 
mills  visited  in  North  Carolina  to  59  and  in  Georgia  to  62.5.  Although 
the  latter  numbers  arc  based  on  only  a  part  of  the  mills  in  each  State 
in  1907-8,  they  are  doubtless  much  more  nearly  correct  for  the  entire 
number  in  that  year  than  is  the  ratio  shown  by  the  census  of  1905. 
The  percentage  of  child  employees  is  smaller,  and  the  skill  of  all  is 
of  course  greater,  and  therefore  the  number  of  spindles  per  employee 
should  be  greater.  Accepting  the  increased  number  of  spindles  per 
employee  as  shown  by  this  investigation  as  correct  for  the  States  of 
North  Carohna  and  Georgia,  these  States  are  still  behind  Alabama 
and  South  CaroHna  in  this  respect. 

The  number  of  spindles  per  employee  increases  with  the  skill  and 
experience  of  employees.  However,  if  employees  are  of  equal  skill, 
fine  work  will  require  more  employees  than  coarse  work  on  an  equal 
number  of  spindles.  Where  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  are 
carried  on  there  must  be  more  employees  for  a  given  number  of 
spindles  than  where  only  yam  is  made  and  no  weaving  is  done. 
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However,  where  these  conditions  rejnain  prartically  uniform,  as  they 
do  in  a  State  where  the  industry  has  Ix^en  lon^estahlished,  the  number 
of  spindles,  wliirh  is  the  usual  measure  of  the  magnitude  <*f  tlic 
industry,  also  furnl**hes  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
employees.  Where  the  industry  is  new  and  the  employees  unskilled 
allowance  must  he  made  for  inereas<*  in  the  al>ility  of  emphn-ees. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  GENT  OF  MEN^  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1880  TO  1905. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  males  and  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over  and  of  chikh*en  under  16  years  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry  in  the  United  States  are  shown,  by  pjeogjraphical  divisions, 
for  each  census  year  since  1880  in  the  following  table.  The  figures 
for  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  comparable,  but  in  using 
those  for  females  16  years  and  over  and  for  children  it  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  while  the  census  in  1900  and  ui  1905  classed 
females  of  15  years  as  children,  in  18S0  and  1K90  only  females  umler 
15  yeai*s  were  so  classed.  All  males  under  16  were  classed  as  children 
throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  table.  The  importance  of 
female  employees  of  age  15  among  all  cotton-mill  operatives  in 
1907-8  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  33,030  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
in  four  New  England  States,  1.7  per  cent  were  females  of  15,  while 
in  six  Southern  States,  out  of  48,305,  the  females  of  15  constituted 
2.7  per  cent.  Whether  the  females  of  15  were  of  greak^r  importance 
in  18S0  and  1S90  can  not  be  stated. 

AVERAOE  NUMBER  OF  M.\LES  AND  OF  FEMALES  IC  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
AND  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  Ifi  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY,  18»0 TO  1905, 
BY  OEOCRAPlilCAL  DIVISIONS. 

[From  Ceusus  Bullpdn  No.  74,  p.  39;  also  from  Sppclal  ReporlA  of  Census  Olfi«<,  Uonulactures,  190&, 

Pnrl  in,  p.  29.] 


^              Division. 

IfalcR  16  fears  and  over. 

Fenaalea  Ifl  years  and  ovbt. 

1880. 

1800. 

1900. 

1905. 

1880.  (•) 

l»Q.(tt) 

1900. 

1906. 

New  Enghmd  BtatCB 

4S.S21 

8.O10 

4.&13 

012 

03,749 

11.580 

12,&I7 

901 

78.217 

14.473 

40.a28 

1.13« 

7A.483 

51.621 
739 

02,554 
IS,  iK-i 
7.5K7 
1,213 

73.445 

LMiKi 
1.839 

73,258 
10.056 
33,528 

70.113 

Middle  States 

15.213 

8oaihi!ro  States... 

37,918 

Westerti  Slates 

1.407 

Total 

w,aB& 

BS.837 

134,354 

145,718 

84,539 

100.(107 

123,709 

124.711 

DIvlaion. 

Ctitldraa  uiutor  Id  jmn. 

Total. 

im.{i) 

1890.  (ft) 

IflOO. 

1905. 

1880. 

1880. 

1900. 

1905. 

New  England  States 

17.704 
«.014 

4.067 
fiOS 

10,106 

4,021 

8,815 

431 

10.819 

4,314 

24.438 

295 

9.3SS 

2.783 

27,571 

290 

12.S,779 
28,118 
16,317 
2,330 

147,3fi0 

31.841 

36,416 

3,201 

182.294 

34.843 
97.494 
3,298 

155.981 

Middle  Stat«s 

31,871 

Soutbern  Slates 

120,110 

Western  States. 

2,496 

TotiU 

28.330 

23.432 

39.806 

40.019 

172,544 

2]8,87» 

397,808 

310.4GB 

a  In  ItetOantl  ti«!tiO  females  15  years  and  over. 

»lD  1880  and  lf«Q  males  under  10  years  and  female*  under  16  yean. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  OF  FEMALES  1«  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY,  1880  TO  1905,  BY 
OEOORAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


[From  Ctasaa  BalleUn  No.  74, 

p.  39;  Bbo  from  Spedal  Reports  of  Ceosos  Office,  ManafM^tares,  1906, 
Partinrp.29.] 

Dh-lsJoD. 

Per  cent  of  males  lA 
f^us  lud  over. 

Per   cent    of   fematei    16 
ywusaQdctver, 

Ptr  oent  of  chfldm}  noder 
16  years. 

imsk 

1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

tm(-) 

1890. («J 

um. 

190S^ 

1880. (t) 

1890.  (*) 

1900. 

190&, 

NewEndaiul  States 
Middle  StstM...... 

BoDtlicfiiStotn.,.. 
WflttemStatH..... 

28.1 

26.3 

43.3 

aa.4 

34.1 

30.1 

48.3 

4i.a 

34.4 

49.0 

43.6 
45.8 
39>6 

4«.T 

4li.9 

03.0 

40.8 
51. 0 
il.4 
66.4 

4&1 
4&1 

33  4 

5&.a 

4L« 

47.7 
3L« 
56. « 

14.1 
31.4 

25.1 
31.7 

6^9 

13.6 

13.3 

6.7 
13.4 
35.0 

9,0 

8,7 
11.8 

Total........ 

MA 

40.  A 

45.1 

46.9 

4B.0 

48.7 

41.5 

40.3 

ieL4 

10.7 

13.4 

13.9 

a  In  1880  and  1800  females  16  yean  and  over. 

k  In  1880  and  1890  males  under  16  years  and  females  under  15  years. 

The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  in  this  table  is  the  steady 
increase  in  the  per  cent  of  men.  In  1880  only  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  cotton-mill  employees  in  the  United  States 
were  men  and  very  nearly  half  were  women.  Children  constituted 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  employees  at  that  time. 
At  each  enumeration  following  that  of  1880  the  percentage  of  men 
has  increased  and  that  of  women  has  decreased,  until  in  1905  the 
men  constituted  46.9  per  cent  of  all  employees,  and  women  had 
fallen  to  approximately  40  per  cent.  Children  fell  to  10.7  per  cent 
in  1890,  rose  to  13.4  per  cent  in  1900,  and  dropped  to  12.9  per  cent 
in  1905. 

The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  men  has  been  less  marked  in 
the  Western  States  than  in  the  other  sections,  and,  in  fact,  in  1905 
it  was  lower  than  in  1890  or  1900,  although  higher  than  in  1880. 
Neither  the  Western  nor  Middle  States  have  shared  in  the  reduction 
in  the  proportion  of  women,  each  of  them  having  a  higher  percent- 
age of  women  in  1905  than  in  1880.  In  both  of  these  sections  the 
percentage  of  children  has  greatly  decreased — from  21.4  to  8.7  per 
cent  in  the  Middle  States  and  from  21.7  to  11.6  per  cent  in  the  West- 
em  States. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  and  the  greatest 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  women  have  both  taken  place  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  industry  has  had  the  most  rapid  devel- 
opment during  this  period.  The  percentage  of  men  in  this  section 
rose  gradually  from  28.4  per  cent  in  1880  to  45.5  per  cent  in  1905, 
and  the  actual  number  of  men  increased  from  4,633  to  54,621  in 
that  period.  The  percentage  of  women  employed  in  cotton  mills 
in  the  Southern  States  foil  from  46.5  per  cent  in  1880  to  only  31.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  1905,  although  the  actual  number 
of  women  employed  increased  from  7,587  to  37,918,  or  over  400 
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per  cent.  Thf  iiuiiiber  of  {.'liiklrcu  enipIov(.M[  in  tliis  section  increased 
from  4,007  in  IHSO  to  27,571  in  190-5,  but  tlie  pcreontiigti  of  cliiklren 
docreasod  from  25.1  to  22.9  per  coat  of  tli«  total  number  of  employees 
in  that  timo.  Pnit^-iically  all  of  this  relative  decrease  in  the  number 
of  chiltlxen  took  place  between  1900  and  1905. 

In  the  Now  England  States  the  [iroportion  of  men  increased  from 
30.2  per  cent  in  1880  to  49  per  cent  in  1905.  The  percentage  of 
women  decreaaeil  in  the  same  jmrioii,  although  in  not  so  marked  a 
degree  as  in  the  South.  The  New  England  States  had  the  smallest 
proportion  of  ehildren  of  any  section,  14.1  per  cent,  in  1880,  and  it 
also  had  the  smallest  proportion,  6  per  cent,  in  1905. 

There  has  been,  it  is  evident,  in  the  development  of  the  cotton 
industry  a  gradual  displacement  i>f  women  l>y  men.  This  change 
becomes  more  striking  if  the  comparison  is  carried  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  industry  in  America.  The  pay  roll  of  a  large  mill  near 
Boston  showed  that,  in  1825,  297  females  and  48  males  were  emplo3''ed. 
In  1907  the  same  miil  employed  only  262  women  and  girls  and  the 
males  numbered  554. 

It  is  possible  to  carry  the  study  of  the  relative  importance  of 
women  16  yeai-s  of  age  and  over  in  t!ie  cotton  industry  back  to  1870 
only.  Comparison  between  the  total  males  and  total  females  so 
engage*!,  however,  may  be  nnide  from  1850  to  1900.  To  make  such 
comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  use  figures  from  two  sources,  the  census 
of  manufactures  for  1850  and  1860  and  the  census  of  occupations 
from  1870  to  1900,  and  tliis  is  done  in  the  table  which  follows.  The 
sexes  were  not  tlistinguished  in  the  census  of  occupations  prior  to  1870, 
and  the  census  of  manufactures  does  not  report  the  ciiildren  under 
16  by  sex  since  that  ilate.  The  number  of  employees  here  showTi 
from  1880  to  1900  from  the  census  of  occupations  is  much  lower  than 
the  number  shown  in  the  table  on  page  28,  frnrn  the  census  of  manu- 
factures, which  is,  for  certain  reasons,  the  more  complete.  The  table 
shows  the  number  of  males  and  fenuiles  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry  in  the  past  fifty  years  in  the  States  covered  by  this  investiga- 
tion and  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  ^vith  the  percentage  of 
females  of  the  total  number  of  employees. 
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TOTAL  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  ENQ  AOED  IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY,  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  FEMALES  EMPLOYED,  IN  STATES  INVESTIGATED  AND  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FROM  1850  TO  1900. 

[Figures  for  1860  and  1800  compiled  from  censtu  reports  on  manufactures,  and  those  for  1870  to  1900  com- 
piled  from  the  oeusus  reports  (m  occupations.] 


Year. 


Total 
employees. 


Males. 


Females. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  total 

em- 
ployees. 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Maasacbusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island:      ' 

1850 

1880 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Virginia,  Nortti  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  MiasisBippi: 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1800 

1900 

United  States: 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1880 

1900 


55,466 
72,022 
74,290 
106,464 
107,712 
121,700 


8.624 
8,436 
5,511 
14,271 
25,854 
87,416 

02,286 
122,028 
111.606 
189,771 
173,142 
246,391 


17,943 
25,701 
30,224 
48,823 
49,531 
59,092 


3,354 
3,265 
2,106 
5,999 
12,388 
48,403 

33,150 
46,859 
47,208 
78,202 
80,177 
125,788 


37.523 
46,321 
44,066 
56,641 
58,181 
62,008 


5,270 
5,171 
3,405 
8,272 
13.466 
39,012 

59,136 
75.160 
64,398 
91,479 
92,965 
120.603 


67.7 
64.3 
59.3 
53.7 
54.0 
5L0 


61.1 
61.3 
61.8 
58.0 
52.1 
44.6 

64.1 
6L6 
57.7 
53.9 
53.7 
49.0 


In  New  England,  and  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
observed,  the  per  cent  which  females  constitute  of  total  employees 
has  gradually  fallen  during  the  entire  period  covered  by  the  table.  In 
the  South  the  proportion  of  females  remained  stationary  so  long  as 
the  industry  itself  did  not  grow.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  employees  after  1870,  the  percentage  of  females  fell 
rapidly. 

This  decrease  in  the  importance  of  women  as  factors  in  production 
is  not  found  in  industry  as  a  whole.  The  reports  of  the  United  States 
census  show  that  in  12  of  the  leading  manufacturing  industries  in 
which  the  employment  of  women  and  children  was  an  important 
factor  women  constituted  38.2  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  in  1870, 
35.4  per  cent  in  1880,  and  38.7  per  cent  in  1905. (°)  In  the  same  12 
industries  the  percentage  of  men  increased  from  52.5  in  1880  to  54.2 
in  1905.  Of  these  12  industries,  that  of  cotton  manufacturing  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  It  employed  more  wage-earners  in  1880 
than  any  of  the  other  industries  in  1905,  and  its  total  number  of 

<> Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  pa^  Ixxxi.  The  12 
manufacturing  industries  here  conRiderod,  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  wage-workers  engaged  in  each,  are  as  follows: 
Cotton  manufactures;  printing  and  publishing;  wool  manufactures;  tobacco;  boots  and 
shoes;  hosiery  and  knit  goods;  silk  manufactures;  glass;  electrical  machinery,  apparatus, 
and  supplies;  boxes,  fancy  and  paper;  millinery  and  lace  goods;  and  rubber  and  elastic 
goods. 
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employet^s  incrpasetl  70  per  cent  during  the  quarter  century.  In  the 
cotton  inilustry  and  two  coiiiparatively  minor  industries,  paper  boxes 
and  rubber  goods,  the  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  number  of 
employees  decreased  during  the  twenty-fiTe  years  from  1880  to  1905, 
In  tlie  other  9  industries  the  proportion  of  women  to  total  employees 
increased.  I 

The  decreasing  })rf>portion  of  women  engaged  in  manufacturing 
cotton  goods  is  due  in  part  in  New  England  to  the  employment  of 
large  numbers  of  imnrigrants,  a  majority  of  whom  are  males.  In  the  ■ 
South,  however,  where  the  decrease  has  \yecn  most  rapid,  no  foreign 
labor  has  Ix^en  employed.  The  change  has  sometimes  been  ascribed 
to  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  and  this  has  doubtlesa 
ha*l  some  effect.  In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the  devel- 
opment uf  the  industry  has  been  such  as  t-o  increase  the  feasibility  of 
employing  women  and  children.  As  will  appear  later,  w'omen  and 
childn^n  are  especially  adapted  to  ring  or  frame  spinning,  and  very 
few  men  are  engaged  in  this  occupation.  Men,  however,  areemplo^^ed 
exclusively  as  mule  spinners.  In  1890  the  number  of  ring  spindles 
in  the  Unite<I  Stat<\s  exceeded  the  mule  spimlles  by  only  3.5  millions. 
By  1905  the  number  of  nmle  spindles  had  fallen  off  slightly,  and  the 
number  of  ring  sjiindles  had  more  than  doubled.  In  other  words, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton  sjiindles  in  the  United  States 
since  1890  has  been  confined  to  ring  spindles,  which  are  tended  cliiefly 
by  women  and  children.  Notwithstanding  tliis  fact  and  the  fact  that 
the  relative  number  of  children  increased  only  slightly  between  1890 
and  1905j  the  proportion  of  women  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
has  constantly  decreased. 

The  increasing  use  of  ring  spinning  increiises  the  demand  for 
women  in  only  one  of  three  large  divisions  of  cotton  manufacture. 
In  tlie  carding  ami  weaving  departments  the  introduction  of  improved 
and  heavier  maclunery  has  made  desirable  the  employment  of  men 
in  some  instances  where  women  were  formerly  employed.  C'hanges 
of  tiiis  character,  however,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  the 
effect  of  the  increased  use  of  ring  spinning.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  seek  some  reason  other  than  change  in  methods  of  manufacture 
to  explain  the  decreasing  proportion  of  women  employees  in  cotton 
mills. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  tliat  the  period  of  greatest  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  emph>yees  in  the  cotton  industry  marked  the  greatest 
fall  in  the  proportion  of  women.  As  is  shown  by  a  preceiling 
table  (p>  28),  the  number  of  cotton  mill  employees  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  172,544  in  1880  to  310,458  in  1005,  an  increase 
of  137,914.  Nearly  GO  per  cent  of  tlds  increase  took  place  in  the  dec- 
ade l>etween  1890  and  1900,  and  during  that  period  the  proportion 
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which  women  constituted  of  total  employees  fell  from  48.7  per  cent 
to  41.5  per  cent.  In  the  succeeding  five  years,  although  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  United  States  was  nearly  as 
great  as  in  the  ten  years  between  1890  and  1900,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees increased  less  than  13,000  as  against  79,000  in  the  preceding 
decade,  and  the  proportion  of  women  fell  only  from  41.5  per  cent  to 
40.2  per  cent. 

These  facts  suggest  that  the  industry  has  developed  so  rapidly,  par- 
ticularly between  1890  and  1900,  that  women  could  not  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  number  to  fill  the  demand  for  new  employees  and  that 
this  is  perhaps  an  important  reason  why  this  traditionally  feminine 
industry,  which  at  its  inception  employed  principally  women  and 
children,  with  men  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  the  Massar 
chusetts  mills  in  1825,  has  been  gradually  passing  from  the  hands  of 
women. 

Precisely  these  successive  steps  can  be  traced  in  the  development 
of  the  industry  in  the  Southern  States  since  1880.  In  that  year  only 
16,317  persons  were  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  the  South.  Of  these 
7,587  were  women,  4,097  children,  and  only  4,633,  or  28.4  per  cent, 
were  men.  Manifestly  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  of  the  cot- 
ton mill  families  were  employed  in  cotton  mills.  In  1890  the  number 
of  men  had  increased  to  12,517,  but  they  were  exceeded  by  the  women 
still,  and  women  and  children  constituted  nearly  two-tliirds  of  the 
total  number  of  employees.  In  the  following  decade,  however,  the 
number  of  spindles  in  southern  cotton  mills  jumped  from  1,554,000 
in  1890  to  4,298,188  in  1900,  requiring  97,494  employees  in  the  latter 
year  as  against  36,415  in  1890,  an  increase  of  61,079  employees.  This 
great  increase,  or  a  share  of  it  sufficient  to  maintain  the  ratio  between 
the  three  classes  of  employees  which  prevailed  in  1890,  was  not 
made  from  the  ranks  of  women  and  children.  The  number  of  child 
employees  increased  during  this  decade  from  8,815  to  24,438  and  con- 
stituted a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  the  total  employees  in  1900 
than  in  1890.  Women  employees,  however,  although  they  more  than 
doubled  numerically  during  the  decade,  decreased  in  relative  im- 
portance, virtually  changing  places  with  the  men  in  this  respect.  In 
1890  women  constituted  41.4  per  cent  of  the  cotton-mill  employees 
in  Southern  States  and  men  34.4  per  cent.  In  1900  women  had  fallen 
to  33.4  per  cent  and  men  had  risen  to  41.6  per  cent,  almost  the  exact 
proportion  which  women  constituted  in  1890. 

During  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905,  with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  Southern  States,  500,000  in  excess  of  the 
increase  during  the  ten  years  between  1890  and  1900,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  employees  was  only  22,616,  as  against  the  increase 
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of  61,079  during  the  preceding  decade.  This  indicates  a  more  effect- 
ive !abor  force,  which  is  due  in  part  to  improved  machmerv^,  but  is 
primarily  attributable  to  tlie  increased  skill  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tives. The  large  number  of  new  employees  who  entered  the  cotton 
industry  in  the  South  during  the  decade  just  considered,  as  well  as  at 
other  limes,  came  largely  from  outdoor  life  on  the  farms,  and  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  factory  employment.  They  gained  in  efficiency 
however,  so  that  with  an  increase-  of  nearly  75  per  cent  in  the  capacity 
of  cotton  mills  in  the  South  between  1900  atid  1905  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  employees  only  23  per  cent. 

This  increase,  small  as  it  was,  was  made  up  largely  of  men.  Women 
increased  only  5,390  during  the  five  years,  children  3,133,  and  men 
1 4 ,093 .  Thus  in  twenty-five  yeai's  the  industry  in  the  South  grew  from 
one  wluch  was  supported  principally  by  the  labor  of  women  and 
children  to  one  employing  entire  families,  with  nearly  half  of  its  labor 
force  males  over  16  years  of  age.  That  this  change  in  the  character  of  M 
the  labor  force  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  industry'  is  " 
further  evidenced  hy  the  fact  that  women  are  now  employed  in  prac- 
tically all  occupations,  except  supervisor^'  positions,  the  heaviest 
work  of  the  card  and  picker  rooms,  loom  fixing,  and  slasher  tending, 
and  in  none  of  these  were  they  ever  employed  to  any  extent.  The 
men  have  necessarily,  therefore,  crowded  into  occupations  formerly 
held  almost  exclusively  by  women,  and  for  wliich  women,  traditionally, 
at  least,  are  best  qualified.  The  reason  for  the  movement  is  probably 
largely  in  the  unuvailabihty  of  women  workers.  M 

Tliis  explanation  receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  in  the  ■ 
Middle  and  Western  States,  where  the  industry  has  remained  practi- 
cally stationary  since  1880,  the  proportion  of  women,  as  shown  by 
the  table  on  page  28,  has  not  diminished  as  in  New  England  and  the 
Southern  States,  but  has  increased.  It  may  also  be  obsen^ed,  although 
the  miml>er  of  employees  is  too  small  to  warrant  definite  conclusions, 
tiiat  in  the  Western  States,  while  the  total  number  of  employees  was 
on  the  increase  from  1880  to  1900,  the  proportion  of  men  constantly 
increased,  being  sufficient  between  1S90  and  1900  to  offset  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children,  but  that,  with  the  diminished 
importance  of  the  industry  in  1905,  the  relative  number  of  men  fell 
off  decidedly. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  proportion  of  men  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  gradually  increased  in  every  section  between  1880 
and  1905,  except  in  the  Western  States.  The  Southern  States, 
although  having  a  higher  proportion  of  men  employees  at  all  times 
than  the  Western  States,  lagged  one  census  period  behind  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  in  the  proportion  of  men  to  total  number 
of  employees.    In  the  entire  industry  in  18S0,  34.6  per  cent  of  all  em- 
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ployees  were  men,  and  practically  the  same  propoitiofi  in  the  South- 
ern States  in  1890.  In  the  latter  year  40.6  per  eent  of  all  cotton  mill 
employees  in  the  United  States  were  men,  and  in  1900  the  proportion 
of  men  in  southern  cotton  mills  had  reached  41.6  per  cent.  In  1900 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  in  1905  in  the  Soathem  States^  45  per 
cent  of  all  employees  were  men.  In  the  latter  year  and  in  1890  the 
proportion  of  men  in  southern  mills  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
section  except  New  England. 

Throughout  the  period  under  discussion  the  Southern  States  hare 
had  the  smallest  proportion  of  women  and  the  highest  proportion  of 
children  of  any  section.  The  high  percentage  of  children  was  only 
in  part  due  to  the  laige  employment  of  children  under  14,  for  the  per 
cent  at  14  and  15  greatly  exceeded  the  per  cent  at  those  ages  in  the 
North.  In  this  section,  furthermore,  the  proportion  of  women  to 
total  employees  has  had  the  most  rapid  decrease.  The  reasons  for 
this  rapid  decrease  have  been  considered  in  detail.  The  compara- 
tively small  number  of  women  available  for  employment  in  cotton 
mills  in  the  South  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  newness  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  industry  and  the  absence  of  immigrants.  Older  women  are 
not  qualified  for  work,  as  in  New  England,  because  tiiey  have  not 
learned  the  work  while  young.  This  fact  and  the  absence  of  fore^n- 
bom  women  practically  limits  the  supply  of  woman  labor  to  un- 
married females  between  16  and  25  years  of  age,  and  although  all 
of  these  work,  and  a  few  who  are  married,  the  proportion  to  total 
employees  is  necessarily  small. 

In  New  England  the  proportion  of  women  was  about  the  same  in 
1890  as  in  1880,  but  between  1890  and  1900  it  fell  from  49.8  per  cent 
to  45. 1  per  cent  and  went  slightly  lower  in  1 905.  In  the  Middle  States, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  ratio  of  women  to  total  employees  in- 
creased, although  it  was  higher  in  1890  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  magnitude  of  the  industry'  in  the  Southern  States  is  reflected  by 
the  fact  that,  although  in  every  other  section  the  women  constitute 
45  per  cent  or  more  of  total  emplo^^ees,  in  1905  the  proportion  in  the 
entire  United  States  is  only  40.2  per  cent,  due  to  the  lower  proportion 
in  that  section. 

The  same  importance,  t<^ether  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  South,  is  again  manifested  in  the  increased  proportion  of 
children  to  total  employees  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  1900. 
Although  the  proportion  of  children  diminished  in  every  section 
except  the  Southern  States  between  1890  and  1900  and  increased 
only  slightly  there,  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  entire  industry 
rose  from  10.7  per  cent  in  1890  to  13.4  in  1900.  The  reason  was,  of 
course,  the  great  increase  in  children  numerically  in  the  southern 
mills.    The  Southern  States  in  1900  employed  more  than  60  per  cent 
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of  all  childron  below  16  years  of  age  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry, 

and  in  1905  the  same  section  employed  more  than  twice  as  many 

,  children  as  all  other  sections  combined.     The  proportion  of  children 

Ito  total  employees  was  only  22.9  per  cent  in  the  latter  year,  however, 

as  against  25  per  cent  in  1900, 

In  the  other  sections  the  proportion  of  cliildren  fell  at  each  census 
period  between  1880  and  1905  except  in  the  Western  States,  where  it 
rose  between  1900  and  1005,  coincident  with  t!ie  diminution  in  the 
total  number  of  employees.  The  smallest  proportion,  6  per  cent, 
was  found  in  the  New  England  States. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  B4EN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  STATES  INVESTIGATED,  1905  AND  1907-8 
COMPARED. 

The  proportion  of  men,  women,  and  children  under  16  3^ears  of  age 
employed  in  cotton  mills  in  the  10  States  included  in  the  investiga- 
tion, as  disclosed  by  the  census  returns  of  1905,  furnishes  a  basis 
with  which  the  results  of  this  investigation  may  be  compared.  As 
the  number  of  cotton  mill  workers  included  in  this  investigation, 
however,  was  oidy  32  per  cent  of  all  cotton  mill  workers  reported  in 
1905,  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  1907-8  as  compared  with 
1905  show  accurately  the  amount  of  displacement  of  one  or  the  other 
class  of  employees  during  the  intervening  period.  In  some  States 
the  |>er  cent  of  employees  covered  by  the  investigation  was  con- 
siderably less  than  the  average  (32),  while  in  others,  as  Mrgtnia  and 
Mississippi,  it  was  a  gooil  deal  more  than  half  the  total  number.  In 
both  those  States  it  will  be  seen  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
tlie  percentage  of  men  employed  in  1907-S.  A  similar  tendency  is 
Fseen  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  the  10  Stat-es,  and  in  those  States 
where  the  smallest  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  employees  in 
the  State  were  included  in  the  investigation  the  increase  shown  in  the 
percentage  of  men  at  the  later  date  is  closely  in  accord  with  that 
shown  in  Virginia  anil  Mississippi.  The  table  which  follows  presents 
the  figures  in  detail  for  these  10  States,  showing  the  per  cent  of  men 
ami  women  and  of  children  under  16  years  in  1905  and  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated  in  1907-8. 
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PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AND  OF 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS  AT  CENSUS  OF  1906  AND  IN 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  1907-8,  IN  THB  STATES  COVERED  BY  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

pata  far  1905  from  Cenaos  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  68.] 


Total 

srssL 

Per  cent  of  total  employees, 
190& 

Total 
employ- 
ees In  e»- 
tabUah- 
ments 
investi- 
gated, 
1907-8. 

Per  cent  of  total  employees, 
1907-8. 

State. 

Maks 
16vears 
anaover. 

Females 
16  years 
anaover. 

Children 

under 
16  years. 

Males 
16  years 
anaover. 

Females 
16  years 
anaover. 

Children 

under 
16  yean. 

mw  ENGLAND  OHOUP. 

Maine 

12,382 
19,731 
88.083 
21,917 

43.0 
49.1 
49.3 
48.3 

52.2 
48.8 
44.4 
42.8 

4.8 
2.1 
6.3 
8.9 

5,934 
2,285 
18,001 
6,810 

43.5 
53.1 
53.4 
53.0 

48.1 
42.0 
43.2 
39.6 

8.4 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

4.9 
3.4 

7.4 

Total 

1^,063 

48.6 

45.4 

6.0 

33,090 

51.5 

43.3 

27.9 
27.8 
23.2 
28.9 
28.0 
34.9 

5.2 

SOUTHKRN  OKOUP. 
Vir^nlA 

3,456 
36.356 
37,271 
24.130 
11.480 

2.161 

51.6 
43.8 
49.0 
45.0 
43.6 
37.5 

36.5 
33.6 
27.3 
32.6 
29.4 
36.8 

11.9 
22.6 
23.7 
22.4 
27.0 
25.7 

3,292 
11,411 
14,421 
11,362 
5,560 
2,260 

67.4 
51.6 
53.9 
55.0 
61.1 
41.3 

14.7 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

20.6 
22.9 
16.1 

Ala^mna 

20.9 

Miaaiffiippi 

23.8 

Total 

114,854 

45.8 

31.1 

23.1 

48,305 

53.0 

27.0 

20.0 

In  the  46  establishments  visited  in  four  New  England  States  in 
1908  men  constituted  51.5  per  cent  of  the  total  employees,  as 
against  48.6  percent  in  all  mills  of  that  section  in  1905;  women  had 
diminished  from  45.4  per  cent  in  1905  to  43.3  in  1908  and  children 
from  6  per  cent  to  5.2.  In  the  152  mills  visited  in  1907-8  in  the  six 
Southern  States  53  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  men,  as  against 
45.8  in  all  the  mills  of  this  section  in  1905;  women  had  fallen  to  27 
percent,  as  against  31.1  percent  in  1905;  and  children  had  fallen 
from  23.1  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  employees. 

In  1905  men  constituted  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  cotton-mill 
employees  in  Virginia  alone,  of  all  the  States  covered  by  this  investiga- 
tion. In  1907-8  men  constituted  more  than  half  of  all  employees  in 
the  establishments  visited  in  8  of  the  10  States  covered  by  this  inves- 
tigation. The  highest  proportion  of  men,  67.4  per  cent,  was  found 
in  the  few  mills  visited  in  Virginia  and  the  next  highest,  55  per  cent, 
in  Georgia.  In  Mississippi  only  41.3  per  cent  of  all  employees  were 
men  and  in  Maine  only  43.5.  This  was  a  higher  percentage  of  men, 
however,  than  either  of  these  States  had  in  1905. 

The  smallest  proportion  of  women  employees  in  any  State  in  1905 
was  in  South  Carolina,  where  only  27.3  per  cent  of  all  employees  were 
females  over  16  years  of  age.  In  Alabama  also  under  30  per  cent  of 
the  employees  were  women,  but  in  the  other  4  Southern  States 
covered  by  this  investigation  over  30  per  cent,  and  in  each  New 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  GENT  OF  COTTON  HILL  EMPLOYEES  IN 
[Males  16  yean  of  age  and  over  in  oooapatlona  emploTlng 
NUMBER. 


Age. 

Maine. 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

ToUl,  New 

England 

group. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under  12  yean 

11 

23 

210 

1 

29 

223 

1 

3 

39 

1 

5 

62 

2 

20 

227 

"■"28* 
221 

14 

46 
761 

2 

63 
825 

12  and  IS  y«ir» 

"286* 

1 
319 

14  and  15  yean 

Othere,  reported  as  under  16 
yean 

Total  under  16  yean. . . . 
16  and  17  yean 

244 
138 
160 

253 
378 
603 

43 
51 
76 

68 
129 
207 

286 
421 
638 

320 

769 

1,550 

249 
270 
214 

249 
432 
602 

821 

880 

1,096 

890 
1,708 
2,962 

18to20yeara 

Total  under  21  yean 

21  yean  and  over 

551 

746 

1,234 
1,853 

21 

169 
262 

404 
625 

1.344 
2,615 

4 

2,639 
5,403 

51 

733 
1,161 

1,283 
1,635 

32 

2,797 
4,684 

4 

5,560 
9,516 

104 

Otben,  reported  as  16  yean 
and  over 

Orand  total 

1,297 

3,108 

431 

1,029 

3,863 

8,093 

1,894 

2,950 

7,485 

15,180 

PER  CENT. 


Under  12  yean 

0.85 

1.77 

16.19 

0.03 

.93 

7.18 

0.23 

.70 

9.05 

0.10 

.49 

0.02 

0.11    

1.06  1    0.95 
11.98  1    7.49 

0.19 

.61 

10.17 

0.01 

.42 

5.44 

12  and  13  yean 

"7."  38" 

0.02 
3.94 

14  and  15  yean 

Othere,  reported  as  under  16 
yean 

Total  under  16  yoare — 

18.81 
10.64 
13.03 

8.14 
12.16 
19.40 

9.98 
11.83 
17.40 

6.61 
12.53 
20.12 

7.38 
10.90 
16.51 

3.96 
9.50 
19.16 

13.16  1    8.44 
14.25  1  14.64 
11.30  1  20.41 

10.07 
11.76 
14.64 

5.87 
11.25 
19.51 

18  to  20  yeaia 

Total  under  21  yean. . . . 
21  yean  and  over 

42.48 
67.62 

39.70 
59.62 

.68 

39.21 
60.79 

39.26 
60.74 

34.79 
65.11 

.10 

32.61 
66.76 

.63 

38.70  1  43.40 
61.30  1  6&42 

1    1.09 

37.37 
JI2.68 

.05 

36.63 
62.69 

.68 

Otoere,  reported  as  16  yean 
and  over 

Orftnd  u*M  . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00   100.00 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

As  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  table,  5.9  per  cent  of  all  female 
employees  in  the  establishments  visited  in  the  New  England  States 
and  26  per  cent  of  such  employees  in  the  Southern  States  were  under 
1 6  years  of  age.  The  females  reported  in  the  Southern  States  as  under 
12  years,  which  was  the  legal  age  in  5  of  the  States,  with  exceptions  in 
favor  of  certain  dependent  children  in  2,  numbered  389,  or  2.2  per 
cent  of  all  females.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  ages 
of  young  children,  which  are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  II  of  this 
volume  (pages  151,  192),  this  percentage  is  doubtless  too  low.  Those 
12  and  13  years  old  were  8.6  per  cent  of  all  females  in  the  estab- 
lishments visited  in  the  Southern  States,  and  those  14  and  15  years 
old  were  15  per  cent. 

In  the  establishments  visited  in  the  New  England  States,  only  2 
girls  were  reported  under  12  years  of  age  and  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  all  females  were  under  14,  the  legal  age  in  that  section. 
This  percentage  is  slightly  too  low,  owing  to  the  difficulties  met  in 
ascertaining  ages  of  young  children.    Those  14  and  15  years  old  con< 
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Virginia. 

North 
Curcrilna. 

Sooth 
Carolina. 

Oeoigia. 

Alabama. 

MlasinlppL 

Total, 

Southern 

group. 

Mak. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

4 
162 

6 

71 
143 

115 
440 
644 

24 

87 
375 
631 

81 

2n 

648 
876 

2 

170 
525 
803 

1 

53 
287 
587 

64 
697 

30 
283 
271 

32 
232 
330 

72 
104 
114 

41 
59 
149 

660 

1,840 
2,654 

26 

389 
1,511 
2,663 

32 

264 
101 
138 

219 
163 
196 

1,223 
275 
405 

1.124 
644 
932 

1,803 
473 
686 

1,499 
769 
8»4 

927 
364 
322 

900 
651 
761 

573 
201 
233 

694 
323 
468 

290 
75 
61 

240 
144 
215 

5,080 
1,489 
1,746 

4,685 
2,674 
3,460 

«» 

614 

567 
542 

28 

1.903 
1,234 

262 

2,  TOO 
1.312 

287 

2,862 
2.131 

2 

8,162 
1,683 

6 

1,613 
1,432 

1 

2,312 
1,843 

22 

1,007 
720 

1 

1,380 
771 

1 

426 
182 

608 
414 

15 

8.814 
6,313 

266 

10,719 
6,566 

358 

1,117 

1,137 

3,399 

4.299 

4.995 

4,840 

3,046 

4,177 

1,728 

2,152 

608 

1,037 

14.803 

17,642 

PER  CENT. 


a36 

8.78 
14.50 

a44 
6l24 
12.58 

3.38 
12.94 
18.95 

.71 

2.02 

8.72 
14.66 

.72 

5.55 
12.97 
17.54 

.04 

8.51 
10.85 
16.59 

.08 

1.74 
9.43 
19.27 

1.30 
5.96 
14.29 

2.26 
15.22 
15.68 

1.49 
10.78 
15.33 

11.84 
17.11 
18.75 

3.95 
5.69 
14.37 

3.76 
12.36 
17.82 

.17 

2.21 
8.50 
15.04 

.18 

23.64 
9.04 
12.36 

19.26 
13.46 
17.15 

35.98 
8.09 
11.92 

26.14 
14.96 
21.68 

36.10 
9.47 
11.78 

30.97 
15.60 
18.47 

30.44 
11.95 
10.57 

21.55 
15.58 
18.22 

33.16 
11.63 
13.48 

27.60 
15.01 
21.51 

47.70 
12.34 

iao3 

24.01 
13.89 
20.73 

34.11 
10.00 
11.71 

25.99 
15.16 
19.61 

45l03 
54.97 

49.87 
47.67 

2.46 

65.99 

36.30 

7.71 

82.80 
3a  52 

6.68 

67.30 
42.66 

.04 

65.13 
84.77 

.10 

52.96 
47.01 

.03 

55.35 
44.12 

.53 

58.27 
41.67 

.06 

64.12 
35.83 

.05 

70.07 
29.93 

58.63 
39.92 

1.45 

55.82 
42.39 

1.79 

60.76 
37.21 

2.03 

loaoo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

stituted  5.4  per  cent  of  all  female  employees,  a  much  lower  proportion 
than  is  found  at  these  ages  in  the  South. 

The  great  proportion  of  female  employees  16  to  20  years  of  age  is 
most  striking.  They  constituted  30.8  per  cent  of  all  females  in  New 
England  and  34.8  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South.  The  five  years  14  to  18 
included  39  per  cent  of  all  females  in  the  South,  and  all  imder  21  years 
of  age  in  that  section  constituted  60.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  New 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  only  36.6  per  cent  of  the  female  em- 
ployees were  under  21  years  of  age.  Disregarding  those  under  16 
years  of  age,  it  appears  that  in  New  England  nearly  one-third  of  the 
women  were  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  and  the  other  two- thirds  21 
years  of  age  and  over.  In  three  Southern  States — North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama — women  16  to  20  years  of  age  were  prac- 
tically equal  to  those  21  years  of  age  and  over,  but  in  the  other  three 
States  the  latter  group  was  the  more  important.  In  the  southern 
group  as  a  whole  47  per  cent  of  all  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
were  from  16  to  20  years  old.    The  women  21  years  of  age  and  over 
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constituted  62.7  per  cent  of  all  females  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Soutli  only  37.2  per  rent. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  women 
engaged  in  the  cotton  indiLstry  in  the  mills  visited  were  from  16  to  24 
yeiirs  of  age,  but  the  data  are  not  at  hand  for  its  exact  determination. 
From  Table  I,  however,  the  proportion  in  this  group  may  be  closely 
approximated.  Disregarding  those  reported  as  '^21  and  over,"  this 
table  indicates  that  in  New  England  over  one-half  of  all  female  opera- 
tives, and  consequently  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  women,  were 
from  IB  to  24  years  of  age.  Rhode  Island  had  tlie  highest  proportion 
from  16  to  24  years  of  age,  54,2  per  cent.  The  number  and  per 
cent  from  21  to  24  years  of  age  would,  of  course,  be  increased  if  accu- 
rate reports  were  obtained  for  all  above  21  years. 

In  ail  of  tlie  Southern  States  except  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  the 
age  was  indefinitely  reported  for  so  many  operatives  as  to  impair  the 
value  of  the  table  so  far  as  individual  years  above  21  are  concerned. 
In  those  two  States,  however,  particularly  in  North  Carolina,  it 
aj>pcars  that,  although  a  smaller  proportion  of  females  than  in  New 
England  were  from  21  to  24  years  of  age,  a  correspondingly  large  pro- 
portion were  embraced  in  the  group  between  16  and  20  years,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  projmrtion  from  16  to  24  years  of  age  was  about 
the  same  in  the  two  sections.  In  each  section,  then,  about  half  of  all 
female  employees  were  young  women  16  to  24  years  of  age.  It  fol- 
lows that  this  group  inclmles  something  more  than  half  of  all  women 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  New  England,  but  that  in  the 
South,  owing  to  the  higher  proportion  below  16  3^ears  of  age,  it 
embraces  about  two-thirds  of  all  such  women. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  I,  the  age  embracing  the  highest  per- 
centage of  females— that  is,  the  age  at  which  there  is  the  greatest 
employment — in  each  State  was  as  follows:  Maine,  20  years;  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  21  years;  Virginia,  16  years;  and  in  each 
of  the  other  States,  18  years.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  predominant  age  there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees.  In  New  Ilampsliire  and  five  Southern  States  this 
drop  is  at  the  age  of  17.  In  Maine  it  ia  at  19.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  it  extends  through  two  years,  19  and  20.  A  similar 
falling  off  occurs,  however,  ordinarily  in  the  odd-numbered  years,  and 
may  be  considered  as  primarily  attributable  to  the  tendency  to  report 
a^es  on  the  even-numbered  years.  In  the  New  England  States  as  a 
whole  the  two  ages  18  and  21  had  approximately  the  same  number 
of  female  employees.  In  the  Southern  States  as  a  whole  18  was  the 
predominant  age,  and  if  the  totals  of  the  two  sections  are  combined, 
the  number  of  female  employees  at  18  is  much  in  excess  of  those  at 
any  other  age. 
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Considering  the  New  England  group  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen 
that  following  21,  the  age  at  which  the  greatest  number  of  females  is 
found,  the  decline  in  numbers  is  quite  rapid,  the  number  at  22  showing 
a  falling  off  of  more  than  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  number  at 
21,  and  the  number  at  24  being  less  than  half  the  number  at  21. 
Beyond  24  the  numbers  are  not  shown  for  the  separate  years,  but  an 
examination  of  the  figures  for  the  age  groups  25  to  34  and  35  to  44 
sho¥rs  that  during  those  years  the  women  employees  have  very  rap- 
idly left  the  indiistry.  In  considering  the  numbers  above  21  years 
of  age,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  for  over  8  per  cent  the 
age  was  not  exactly  reported,  but  was  given  merely  as  "21  and 
over." 

As  has  been  seen,  the  predominant  age  among  the  female  employees 
in  the  southern  group  of  States  is  18  years,  8.8  per  cent  of  all  the 
female  employees  being  of  that  age.  This  number  is  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  number  employed  in  each  year  from  14  up  to  18.  Above 
18  a  rapid  dechne  is  shown,  the  number  at  19  years  of  age  constitut- 
ing only  5.6  per  cent.  At  20  the  per  cent  was  approximately  the 
same,  while  at  21  only  3.4  per  cent  were  found.  Although  in  the 
South  nearly  20  per  cent  were  reported  merely  as  '*21  and  over, "  the 
age  is  reported  for  a  sufficiently  large  niunber,  so  that  it  is  apparent 
that  the  women  above  21  are  in  the  industry  in  small  numbers  as  com- 
pared with  those  under  21.  This  withdrawal  from  the  industry,  both 
in  New  England  and  in  the  South,  is  in  very  large  part,  especially  in 
the  earUer  years,  an  indication  of  the  number  leaving  on  account  of 
marriage.  A  certain  number,  of  course,  leave  on  account  of  illness 
or  death  or  from  other  causes,  and  a  certain  number  leave  to  go  into 
other  occupations.  This  latter  number  is  not,  however,  large,  espe- 
cially after  the  age  of  18  or  20  years.  Most  of  the  women  who  enter 
the  industry  and  who  later  leave  it  to  continue  at  work  as  bread- 
winners in  other  occupations  leave  the  industry  in  the  years  14  to  16 
rather  than  in  the  years  over  20  or  21. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  apparent 
withdrawal  from  the  industry  is  in  part  apparent  only.  The  number 
of  female  employees  has,  of  course,  greatly  increased  in  both  sections, 
and  particularly  in  the  South,  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  This 
increase  takes  place  in  large  part  under  the  age  of  20,  and  in  the  South 
a  large  proportion  of  the  new  employees  enter  the  industry  much  below 
this  age.  Few  additions  are  made  to  the  force  of  females  above  that 
age.  The  women  above  25  years  of  age,  therefore,  who  are  now  in 
the  cotton  mills  are  the  remnant  of  a  much  smaller  force  than  is  found 
in  the  cotton  mills  at  the  present  time.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
there  is  not  so  great  a  withdrawal  from  the  industry  after  the  age  of 
21  is  reached  as  might  be  inferred  from  Table  I. 
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The  number  and  per  cent  of  male  employees  at  each  age  who  were 

engaged  in  offupalions  also  nmploying  women  and  children  in  the  mills 
investigated  in  each  State  are  also  shown  in  Table  I  at  the  end  of  tliis 
report  and  are  snmmarized  in  the  foregoing  t  able.  The  males  reported 
in  New  England  as  under  14,  the  legal  age,  were  0.8  of  1  per  cent  of  all 
males  included  in  the  table,  and  those  14  and  lo  were  about  10  per 
cent.  In  the  tSouth  the  percentages  for  each  group  are  much  higher. 
Those  under  12  years,  the  legal  age  in  that  section,  were  3.S  per  cent 
of  all  males  included  in  the  table,  those  12  and  13  were  12.4  per  cent, 
and  those  14  and  15, 17.8  per  cent.  The  total  males  under  16  were 
1 1  per  cent  of  all  males  engaged  in  occupations  employing  women  and 
cliildren  in  New  England  and  34.1  per  cent  of  all  such  males  in  the 
South. 

These  percentages  are  much  lugher  than  the  cori-esponding  percent- 
ages for  females,  because  the  total  number  of  males  used  as  the  base 
omits  all  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  are  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions having  no  women  or  children,  or  as  is  shoisTi  elsewhere  (p.  47) 
60  per  cent  of  all  males.  Including  tbe.se  with  the  total  males,  those 
under  10  were  only  4.0  per  cent  of  all  males  in  the  New  England  mills 
and  1 6  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South,  a  lower  percentage  than  that  shown 
m  the  table  for  females  under  16.  In  other  words,  although  hoys 
under  16  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  girls  under  16  in  New  England 
and  more  numerous  in  the  South,  the  girls  constituted  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  all  females  than  the  boys  of  all  males.  This  is  due,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  the  males  of  all  ages  exceeded  the  females 
of  all  ages.  In  the  New  England  mills  visitetl  the  males  numbered 
17,850  and  the  females  15,180.  In  the  South  the  males  numbered 
30,663  and  the  females  17,642. 

Of  the  males  included  in  the  above  table  26.4  per  cent  in  New  Eng- 
land and  21.7  per  cent  in  the  South  were  16  to  20  years  of  agej  and 
62.6  per  cent  in  New  England  an<l  42.4  per  cent  in  the  South  were 
21  years  of  age  and  oven  In  the  New  England  States  the  females 
of  21  and  over  and  the  males  in  competitive  occupations  of  the  same 
age  group  constituted  practically  the  same  proportion,  approximately 
63  per  cent,  of  the  total  females  and  the  males  here  considered. 
In  the  South  the  males  of  this  group  constituted  the  larger  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

C)f  the  inthvidual  States,  Massachusetts  had  the  liighest  proportion 
of  females  21  years  of  age  and  over,  ami  also  tlie  liighest  proportion 
of  males  in  competitive  occupations  in  the  same  group,  about  two- 
thirds  of  each  being  21  and  over.  The  lowest  proportion  of  females 
of  this  class,  30.5  per  cent,  was  found  in  North  Carohna,  ami  of  males, 
29.9  per  cent,  in  Mississippi.  In  every  New  England  State  both  the 
females  and  the  males  in  competitive  occupations  21  years  of  age  and 
over  constituted  more  than  55  per  c«nt  of  the  total  females  and  males. 
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In  every  Southern  State  except  Virginia  less  than  50  per  cent  of  each 
were  21  years  and  over.  In  Virginia  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
females  but  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  males  in  competitive  occu- 
pations were  over  21  years  of  age. 

The  females  16  to  20  years  of  age  constituted  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  of  total  females  in  the  southern  group  than  in  New  Eng- 
land, although  the  difference  was  not  great,  ranging  from  28.7  per 
cent  in  Massachusetts  to  36.7  per  cent  in  North  Carolina.  The  males 
in  competitive  occupations  16  to  20  years  of  age,  on  the  other  hand, 
constituted  a  higher  proportion  of  total  males  in  the  New  England 
States  than  in  the  Southern  States.  Here  again  the  difference  was 
not  great,  varying  from  20  per  cent  in  North  Carolina  to  29.2  per  cent 
in  New  Hampshire. 

The  data  upon  which  this  report  is  based,  as  stated  before,  were 
obtained  from  a  limited  number  of  establishments.  The  results 
obtained  as  to  the  total  number  of  employees  and  their  distribution 
by  sex  and  age  groups  have  already  been  compared  with  the  census 
reports.  Beyond  this  opportunities  for  comparison  with  complete 
returns  for  any  State  are  very  limited.  The  following  table,  how- 
ever, which  contains  data  furnished  by  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of 
statistics  hitherto  unpublished,  makes  it  possible  to  compare  the 
age  distribution  of  females  in  the  22  mills  covered  by  this  investiga- 
tion in  Massachusetts  with  that  in  the  entire  State  and  the  principal 
textile  cities  of  that  State  in  1905: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES  IN  SPECIFIED 
AGE  GROUPS  IN  THE  LEADING  TEXTILE  CITIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  IN 
THE  STATE,  1905. 

[Figures  furnished  by  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  from  data  hitherto  unpublished.] 

NUMBER. 


Age. 


Under  16  years 

16  to  24  years 

25  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  and 
unknown 

Total 

Under  16  years 

16  to  24  years 

25  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over  and  un- 
known  

Total 


The 

Chlco- 

Fall 

Fitch- 

Hol- 

Law- 

Lowell. 

New 
Bed- 
ford. 

State. 

pee. 
73 

River. 

832 

burg. 
79 

yoke. 
169 

rence. 
152 

2,794 

232 

411 

22,265 

839 

6.167 

569 

1,032 

1,283 

2.219 

3,542 

16,430 

562 

5,122 

270 

506 

1,199 

2.496 

2,634 

2,657 

68 

828 

24 

60 

256 

560 

304 

71 

1 

17 

1 

9 

17 

5 

44,217 

1,543 

12.966 

942 

1.768 

2,899 

5,524 

6,896 

PER  CENT. 


6.3 

4.7 

6.4 

8.4 

50.3 

54.4 

47.6 

60.4 

37.2 

36.4 

39.5 

28.7 

6.0 

4.4 

6.4 

2.5 

.2 

.1 

.1 

■ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

9.5  I 
58.4  I 
28.6  ' 

3.4  I 

•1| 
100.0  I 


5.2 
44.3 
41.4 

8.8 

.3 
100.0 


Taun- 
ton. 


65 
696 
403 

48 


1 

i        '••2 

5.9 

'       40.2 

51.4 

1      45.2 

38.2 

'       10.1 

4.4 

.3 

.1 

1     100.0 

100.0 

1,213 


5.4 
57.4 
33.2 

3.9 

.1 


100.0 
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To  facilitate  comparison  between  the  two  tables,  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  female  employees  in  each  age  group  in  the  22  Massachu- 
setts mills  investigated  are  compiled  in  the  tabular  statement  below. 
The  number  and  per  cent  are  given  for  the  ages  as  reported  and,  in 
addition,  colunms  are  shown  with  those  reporting  as  16  years  and 
over  and  21  years  and  over  distributed  into  the  various  age  groups 
in  the  same  proportion  as  those  reporting  exact  ages  as  shown  in 
Table  I. 

NUMBER   AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  COTTON-MILL  OPERATFVES  IN  SPECIFIED 
AGE  GROUPS  IN  22  MILLS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  1908. 


Age. 


Under  16  years 

16  to  24  years 

25  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

others,  reported  as  16  years  and  over 
others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over 

Total 


Operatives  in  each  age  group- 


As  reported. 


Number. 


320 

3,992 

2,571 

446 

8 

51 

705 


8.093 


Per  cent. 


4.0 

49.3 

31.8 

5.5 

.1 

.6 

8.7 


100.0 


Thofie  reporting  as 
16  years  and  over 
and  21  years  and 
over  bang  dis* 
tributed  in  same 

rroportion  as 
hose  reporting 
exact  ages. 


Number. 


320 
4,272 
2,976 

516 
9 


8,093 


Percent 


4.0 
52.8 
36.7 

6.4 
.1 


100.0 


This  table  indicates  that  the  ages  of  9.3  per  cent  of  all  females 
were  indefinitely  reported.  If  these  be  distributed  in  the  various 
age  groups  in  the  same  proportions  as  are  those  reporting  exact  ages, 
the  percentages  agree  very  closely  with  those  for  the  entire  State  in 
1905  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics 
in  the  table  preceding.  The  proportion  under  16  years  of  age  was 
lower  in  the  mills  visited  in  1908,  and  probably  it  was  lower  for  the 
entire  State.  A  corresponding  excess  is  shown  in  the  age  group  16 
to  24  as  reported  in  this  investigation.  Above  that  age  the  distribu- 
tion shown  by  the  two  reports  is  almost  identical  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  age  and  sex  of  employees  in  estab- 
lishments covered  by  this  investigation  has  been  concerned  with 
women  and  children  and  with  men  in  occupations  where  women  or 
children  were  also  employed.  Men  who  were  employed  in  occupar 
tions  where  no  women  and  children  were  also  engaged  have  been 
entirely  disregarded. 
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The  importance,  as  regards  the  whole  number  of  employees,  of  men 
employed  in  the  noncompetitive  occupations  and  of  the  men  employed 
in  occupations  where  they  compete  with  women  or  children  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MH^LS  INVESTIQATBD,  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN 
AND  OF  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEN  IN  OCCUPATIONS  NOT 
COMPETING  AND  PER  CENT  IN  OCCUPATIONS  COMPETING  WITH  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN. 


Taiai 

m 

«Ub- 
Uah. 
tneratR 
invesii- 
gtted. 

Percent  of  malea  Ifl  years  of 
aee  and  over. 

Per  cent 

IIS  mad 
oner. 

State. 

Inoccii- 

paUotkH 

□ot  coin- 

pctinif 

with 

wotaea 

and 
eMIdiHi, 

InoceU" 
patlona 

(Mm- 
petUie 

with 
womtn. 

and 
diMreii. 

TotaL 

rffceat 
ofchll- 

drvDUO- 
dlcrlO. 

£,094 
3,S8A 
U,0Ol 

3&8 
Mil 

33.6 
ffi.1l 

17.7 
17.0 
IV.  S 
34.1 

4d.fi 
5^.1 
63.4 

fi3.0 

491.1 
42.0 
43.2 

S.  4 

N*w  BampHblfV  ..» 

4.  ft 

U>flMf^  lllU>t.l.«  ,.,.,„                ,  ,  ,  .         ,      ,       ,  ,  , 

3.4 

Rbodr  Island .,.-.„,—.. 

7.4 

Total.. 

3S.€90 

31.4 

20.1 

A1.& 

43.3 

fi.2 

Vlnrfnb. 

11, 4U 
11,121 
lt,SG3  , 

31.5 
32.A 
31.  S 
36,4 
30.3 
27.2 

2&0 
19.1 
23.1 
18.6 

ao.8 

14.1 

S7,4 
*1.S 
A3.D 

MA 
41.3 

27.9 
27.8 
23.2 
2L9 
38.0 
34.  g 

14.7 

North  OunUna.... 

20. « 

Gkmth  CteoUoa 

22.9 

mi 

AMMfm.                   .,......,„ 

ao.a 

"*— ■— 'rr^ , 

s.ft 

Total. .................. ..., 

4B,30fi 

32.7 

20.3 

SLQ 

27.0 

20.0 

nmnd  ifiM, .,,,,.,  ^ . .    , 

S1,33S 

32.t 

30,3 

52.4 

33,6 

14.0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  men  employed  in  non- 
competitive occupations  are  a  very  important  factor  in  the  labor 
force  of  the  industry,  including,  as  they  do,  approximately  61  per 
cent  of  all  the  men,  or,  if  all  employees  are  considered,  including  in 
New  England  31.4  per  cent  of  the  total  and  in  the  South  32.7  per 
cent.  If  the  various  States  are  compared  in  regard  to  this  point,  the 
variation  in  the  per  cent  of  men  employed  in  the  noncompetitive 
occupations  is  not  great,  being  from  25.8  to  36.1  in  the  New  England 
States  and  from  27.2  to  36.4  in  the  South. 

The  table  shows  that  while  there  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
children  employed  in  the  Southern  States,  the  per  cent  of  women  is 
correspondingly  lower,  so  that  the  women  and  children  combined 
constitute  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees in  each  section.  Save  for  Maine  in  the  New  England  group 
and  Mississippi  in  the  Southern  group  the  variations  are  not  great. 
These  facts  must  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  done  by 
women  in  the  New  England  mills  is  done  largely  by  children  in  the 
mills  of  the  southern  cities.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  Various 
conditions,  chief  among  them  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
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product  and  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  labor  supplied, 
have  caused  a  different  distribution  of  employees  among  the  various 
occupations  in  the  two  sections.  The  following  table  shows  for  each 
State  the  number  and  per  cent  of  males  and  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over  and  of  those  under  16  years  of  age  in  each  of  six  leading 
occupations  employing  women  and  children:  Doffers  (spinning 
frame),  ring  spinners,  scrubbers  and  sweepers,  speeders,  spoolers,  and 
weavers,  separately,  and  in  all  other  occupations  combined.  This 
table  shows  very  clearly  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  six 
occupations  considered,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  male 
and  of  female  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  of  male  and 
female  employees  under  16  years. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


OoeupattoQ. 


Doflws 

EinKaplciQeis......... 

Bcnibbera  and  svreep- 

*ra . .  - . 

Bpeetlcr  tenders. 

Spoolers.. ,,..., ...,..,, 

We4T«iB... 

Otber  oecupotlans  em- 

ploring  wometi  and 

cdJIdpen ,,..,... 

Oooipatloiis     employ- 

Ing  m^a  otily . . 


Total.  , 


NEW  aAKFSOZRE. 

Doffffra................ 

Eln^Bpinn^ra ,.,, 

Bctubb«n  and  sfv-Mp- 

era...-  — ..  —  ,,,, 

8p««der  tendera. 

SjpoolCTa,..,_„ ,. 

wen  vera .............. 

Other  occupations  em- 

pJoytng  vom^n  and 

children , 

Oncupations     cmploj* 

Ingroen  onty. ... 


Total.. 


]fA.53ACHUBETT3. 


Do1Tei*5. ........ , . . 

BlnEaplnneis.......... 

Scrubbers  and  aweep- 

ere 

Speeder  tenders. 

Sjboolers. 

Weavera., 

Otber  oecupatbOB  em* 

ploying  woniea  and 

children , 

OcGupstkiDii     enjptoy- 

Ine  men  only .... 


Total.. 


Number  or  empjoyeea. 


16  yean  and 
over. 


Mule. 


308 


2,sm 


40 

7 
20 

2m 


A2S 


1,^13 


395 

41 
132 


2,21S 
e,04£ 


Fe- 
male. 


131 
409) 

12 

am 

247 
1,230 


540 


?.85fi 


30 

3 

SB 

107 

323 


303 


1161 


117 

lr£H 

W7 

2,  ess 


3,071) 


7,773 


Under  Ifi  yoars. 


Mala. 


in 


2U 


33 


4A 


Fe- 
malo. 


72 
105 

1 

1 

2S 

10 


SS3 


Ifl 


3S» 


157 


3H5 


m 


Uff 


aso 


'  Total. 


Total. 


97 
121 

28 
1 

2S 
16 


307 


497 


30 


HI 


75 
126 

15 
5 
34 
74 


376 


COS 


25a 

73 

275 
1,0(13 


mi 

1.520 


5,a34 


SI 

15 
100 
134 


330 
825 


2,285 


4SS 
1,664 

133 
1,004 

60S 
4,«50 


3,M3 

6,045 
18,001 


per  OQnt  of  empkiyees  la  eacb  oooupir 


l6y«Biaand 
over. 


Male. 


1.3 

.S 


1.3 
1,3 


2§,1 
fi.1 


100.0 


3.3 
3.4 

.0 

l.fl 

.2 

31.4 


1.5 


IQO.Q 


3.1 
3,2 


.4 

1.4 


23.0 
0.1 

100. 0 


Fe- 
male, 


40 
14.3 

.4 

10.2 
S.7 
43.7 


16.1 


100. 0 


2,1 
161.3 

.3 

».3 

11. 1 

53.0 


37.4 


100.0 


1.5 
15.0 

.3 

IZ3 
«v6 
34,3 


30,7 


100. 0 


Under  16  yewB. 


Male. 


10,3 
4i6 


ll.l 


3;o 


70.1 


16.1 

laa 

7.0 
3.3 


4.6 


53.5 


100.0 


18.3 
11.6 

4.0 


10.3 


l«.L 


100. 0 


Fs- 
mate. 


3S.5 
4l.« 

,4 

.4 

11,  t 

3.9 


143 


100.0 


M.fl 
25.0 

3L9 

'^.0 
7,4 


23,5 


100.0 


7.2 
28.7 

.6 

lOifl 
14.1 


3T.3 


100.0 


Total 


34.4 

5.6 

.3 

£.« 

a.0 


41,t 


100.0 


1S.« 
21.6 

4.6 

.« 

12.6 

6.3 


35.3 


100. 0 


12.4 

3as 

3.fi 

5.0 
13.3 


4&e 


100.0 


Total. 


44 

0.3 

1.3 
4i 


10.3 
3&T 


100.0 


3.S 
O.T 

.T 
48 

5.4 
3&8 


140 
36.1 


100.0 


2.7 
0,3 

.7 

*.i 

3.t 
27.5 


16.1 
33.5 

IOOlO 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OV  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE,  BY  AQE  AND  SEX-Contlnued. 


Number  of  emplDy«ec. 

Ptt  cent  or  Miip]OTH«  in  «cli  QQcagm- 

Ooeupatltui. 

over. 

Undfl- 16  yeuK, 

TotlJ. 

16  yeva  aod 
over. 

Under  10  yeaii. 

Total. 

tfAlr, 

in>le> 

Uftir. 

male. 

TomLi 

MMk. 

Ff 

Hale. 

Fe- 

Total. 

f>oflni 

131 

w 

30 

7 
»4 

6 

IM 

i,iir 

44 
» 

31 

1 

.,.„. 

U4 

1 
99 

7 
8 

13 
70 

43 

138 

38 
0 
38 
58 

1S4 

m 

m 

74 

:*,375 

1,013 

1.966 

3.0 
1.4 

.8 
l.l 

&3 
54.4 

§.3 
14.6 

>3 

ia,6 
7.4 

41.3 

3).6 

16,9 
14.1 

12.4 
.4 

4&8 

0.4 
S7.3 

18 

15.3 
13.9 

n.1 

S.4 
35.7 

7.« 

1.8 

7.0 

11.7 

37.0 

3.H 

Rlnc  tpliiDCTft          .  , 

8  5 

ScfVDiMis  wid  ■if«ep< 
etf . , ^ . ... 

t.l 

SpcMta'teiiditn, .„ 

ftpooiax. 

5l7 
3.5 

31,9 

WMYCfB. .  .*..-........ 

1,200 

Olber  ocseupatlonii  «m- 
plOTtng  wofoen  and 
dblldfvn., 

14.8 

OcrupatikHU    eoQploy- 

38  9 

***  * 

T«tll*. ...,-.- 

s,eii 

3,701 

340 

m 

496 

6,810 

loao 

lOOiO 

IOOlO 

10a  0 

100.0 

100.0 

111 

i,oaa 

10,309 

375 
3,194 

B8 

1,675 
1,314 

B,m 

3.630 

93 

74 
3 

4<iS 

UQ 
307 

13 

14 

114 

Wi 

m 

336 
389 

m 

16 
114 
154, 

706 

1,009 
3,013 

3S» 
1,910 
1,331 

9,870 

5,335 

10.366 

X9 

.6 
1.3 

&\ 

&9 

6a» 

1.9 

li,^ 

.0 

11.7 

&» 

37.3 

a*.T 

15.4 

11.2 

9.ft 
.3 

'  'i'fl" 
50.6 

13. 4 
34« 

>.;. 

LO 
12.  S 
10.3 

37.1 

las 
a&3 

5.0 

.9 
6,7 
9lft 

41.3 

3.1 

Bine  ipimtefa 

9.1 

Scrdlblkrs  and  swetsp' 
eia.,.. 

,9 

Spewler  tetMlera  ,„.... - 

gnooliFi?.,,, . . 

&8 
4.0 

WMLTers. ! 

Otber  oocupatlDiis  em- 
ploylnf  ifoineti  uid 

29.9 
15.  B 

log  mcQ  only * 

3L4 

...... 

TOlA]  i . . . .    .    .  , , . 

17,039 

14,29Q 

831 

m 

1.711 

S3.  OEM  ilOOiO 

10D.0 

inCKA 

tooLO  <ioao 

100,0 

TmOINU. 

B5 

31 
53 

1 

V73 

S 
35 
106 
37« 

157 

a 
1 

4 

9 

16 

""'43 

39 

at 

ISO 
160 

8 

1 

46 

33 

47 

375 
J75 

37 

314 
1.038 

237 

i,ns8 

4,5 

Z3 
l.l 

54,9 

.1 
I8.S 

.9 

3.1 

18.  :t 

4L0 
17.1 

71.0 
14.0 

3.0 
.4 

1.5 
3.4 

<V1 

66J2' 
10.5 

14.1 

39.1 
33.1 

1.7 

.2 

9.5 

0.0 

9.S 

ft.4 

SotiMlefi  iiM]  twmpr 

11.4 
1,1 

Speeder  tendtts. . . . 

Spootett  - . . . .  * ,.,.. 

2.7 
6.6 

n 

31. 3 

Other  flccttpaUooa  ero- 
ploTliii;  vomcn  uid 

7.3 

OeropwUoiit    employ^- 

l&f  HMD.  ont  J. . . 

31.5 

ToUJ 

1,801 

ftlg 

354 

219 

413 

3,393 

loao 

100,0 

imo 

100.0 

IUUlO 

100. 0 

Hoars  CAMouMk, 

Poffera. 

Biu  spliuicn          .  - . 

146 
10 

St 
336 

e 

1,0M 
3,713 

""ioo" 
'  m 

93Si 

10 

as 

5 

'"n 
2m 

774 
94 

m 

883 

7S4 

35 

6 

102 

im 

371 

1,039 
1,003 

lis 

333 

776 

1.906 

1,994 

3.713 

.3 

1.4 

4,0 

.1 

17.9 
147 

ta.i 

36.3 

31.0 
3L6 

39.4 

7t8 
.8 

.4 

"if 

IS.  3 

.4 
68.1 

"".i 

9.1 
8.4 

1.1,2 

37,6 
33.4 

1.5 

.3 

4.3 

15.8 

9.0 
14.1 

Stroltdxra  And  sw«ep- 

1.0 

Bpetder  teodenr. . . . . . . 

Apoiilici.......    .„...- 

Z9 

0.B 

WiBVRS . . .  .^ 

16.7 

Othw  ocettp&tfODS  eni- 
plorliif:  women  and 
cfaUlifMl , . 

17.0 

Ocmpallons    employ* 

1 

33.5 

Total.,..,. 

5,ew 

3,175 

1,333 

1,134 

2.347 

11,411 

100,0 

10D.O 

t00.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
49460°— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2 4 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE,  BY  AOE  AND  SEX-Contlnued. 


Occupation. 


Ntumber  ofetDploT^es. 


16  j'MraaDid 


U»le. 


Under  16  yeta. 


H&le 


F»- 
male. 


ToUJ. 


16  years  and 
over* 


Total. 


Per  cent  ot  employees  Jn^ch  oocum* 
lion. 


Mate. 


Fh- 
aule. 


Under  10  j«aitt. 


Male. 


TtitaL 


Fe. 
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•  Less  than  on»>tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  BACH  STATE,  BY  AQE  AND  SEX-CoDcluded. 
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•  Less  than  oae-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  most  important  occupation  in  every  State  is  that  of  weaving. 
In  Rhode  Island  34.9  per  cent  of  all  operatives  were  weavers  and 
in  Maine  33.1  per  cent.  In  the  four  New  England  States  combined 
29.9  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  weavers.  In  the  Southern  States 
the  occupation  did  not  engage  so  high  a  proportion  of  the  total 
employees,  first,  because  many  of  the  mills  investigated  did  no  weav- 
ing, and,  secondly,  because  on  the  coarser  work  which  is  done  in  the 
South,  and  on  the  automatic  looms  largely  in  use  in  that  section,  one 
weaver  attends  more  looms  than  on  the  class  of  work  which  is  done 
in  New  England.  In  North  Carolina  only  16.7  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees were  weavers  and  in  the  southern  group  as  a  whole  20.7 
per  cent.  In  each  State,  however,  this  occupation  engaged  more 
operatives  than  any  other. 

Ring  spinners  stand  next  to  weavers  in  numerical  importance  in 
every  State.  They  constituted  about  9  per  cent  of  all  operatives 
in  each  New  England  State.  In  the  South,  however,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  mule  spinning,  to  the  many  mills  investigated  which 
manufactured  yam  only,  and  also  to  the  lower  skill  of  operatives, 
ring  spinners  constituted  a  higher  proportion  of  all  operatives.  In 
the  six  States  13.4  per  cent  of  all  operatives  were  spinners,  and  in 
one  State,  Alabama,  15.2  per  cent. 

In  the  New  England  States  speeder  tenders  were  next  in  nmnerical 
importance,  followed  by  spoolers,  the  former  constituting  5.8  per  cent 
and  the  latter  4  per  pent  of  all  employees.  In  New  Hampshire, 
however,  the  spoolers  exceeded  the  speeder  tenders.  This  was  also 
true  of  every  Southern  State,  where  from  5.1  to  6.8  per  cent  of  all 
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operatrvo8  were  spoolers,  but  where  the  speeder  tenders  did  not  co  u- 
stitute  5  por  cent  of  atl  operatives  in  any  Slate.     In  the  six  Souther /v? 
States  combined  6.2  per  cent  of  all  operatives  were  spoolers  and  :3.9 
per  cent  were  speeder  tenders. 

Exceeding  the  employees  in  both  of  these  occupations,  however, 
and  ranking  third  in  numerical  importance  in  the  South  were  the 
doffers,  who  constituted  in  that  section  8  per  cent  of  all  operatives. 
In  North  Carolina  9  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  doffers,  and  in 
South  Carolina,  which  had  the  smaUest  proportion  in  the  South, 
7.4  per  cent.  In  the  New  England  States  only  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
operatives  were  doffers.  Elaine  had  the  highest  proportion,  4.4  per 
cent,  and  Rhode  Island  the  lowest,  2.6  per  cent. 

One  reason  for  a  relativel^^  larger  number  of  doffers  in  the  South 
has  already  been  mentioned,  tlie  larger  number  of  3'arn  mills.  This 
is  not  sufficient,  of  course,  to  account  for  the  great  difference  in  the 
proportion  which  doffers  are  of  total  emploj^ees,  and  the  difference 
is  indicative  therefore  of  much  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  New 
England  doffers.  As  shown  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  hours 
of  labor  (p.  268),  tlie  doffers  in  New  England  work  more  hours  per 
day  than  in  tlie  South,  and,  as  appears  elsewhere  (pp.  63,  64),  they 
are  3  or  4  years  older  than  the  doffers  in  the  latter  section.  This 
greater  age  evidently  means  greater  efficiency,  despite  the  frequent 
contention  that  small  chiklren  are  best  adapted  to  the  occupation. 

Scrubbers  and  swet^pers  were  not  of  importance  numerically  in  any 
State,  as  they  consituted  only  1.3  per  cent  of  all  employees.  The 
six  occupations  combined  included  53.4  per  c«nt  of  all  employees. 
In  all  other  occupations  combined  men  constituted  76.5  per  cent, 
17.3  per  cent  were  women,  and  6.2  per  cent  children.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  were  engaged  in  occupations  in  which  no  women 
or  children  are  employed,  as  has  already  been  seen  (p.  49), 

Weaving,  the  most  important  occupation,  engages  more  women 
than  any  other  occupation  employs.  As  the  above  table  indicates,  ,>7.2 
per  cent  of  all  women  in  the  mills  investigated  in  New  Englaiul  were 
weavers,  and  in  the  South  nearly  30  per  cent.  In  the  two  sections 
combinw^l  weaving  engaged  33.5  per  cent  of  all  women.  Next  in 
importance  as  a  woman's  occupation  in  both  sections  was  ring  spin- 
ning, which  engaged  18.7  per  cent  of  all  woman  employees.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  woman  spinners  were  22.4  per  cent  of  all  women, 
and  m  New  England  they  constituted  15.4  per  cent  of  all  women. 

In  New  England  speeder  tending  was  next  in  importance  as  a 
woman's  occupation,  engaging  1 ,675  of  the  14,290  women  in  the  mills 
investigated  in  that  section,  or  1 1.7  per  cent.  In  the  South  speeder 
tending  employed  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  women.     In  that  section 
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qjooling  was  third  in  importance  as  a  woman's  occupation,  engaging 
19.4  per  cent  of  all  women,  against  8.5  per  cent  of  all  women  in 
New  England. 

No  other  occupation  covered  by  these  tables  engaged  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  woman  operatives  in  either  section.  In  New  Eng- 
land 24.7  per  cent  and  in  the  South  23.1  per  cent  were  engaged  in 
other  occupations,  which  will  be  fully  discussed  later.  Chief  among 
them  were  drawing-in,  draw-frame  tending,  warping,  and  speeder 
doffing. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  table,  the  distribution  of  woman  employees 
in  the  States  of  each  section  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  sec- 
tion as  a  whole.  Some  variations  may  be  noted,  however.  In  Maine 
and  Rhode  Island  a  larger  proportion  of  the  women  were  weavers  than 
in  the  other  New  England  States,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  woman 
operatives  in  each  State  being  engaged  in  that  occupation.  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Mississippi,  also,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  women  were 
weavers,  although  in  the  South  as  a  whole  29.4  per  cent  were  engaged 
in  this  occupation.  In  North  Carolina  only  21.6  per  cent  of  all 
women  were  weavers.  In  that  State  the  woman  weavers  were 
exceeded  by  the  woman  spinners,  who  constituted  25.2  per  cent  of 
all  women,  and  were  virtually  equaled  by  the  woman  spoolers,  who 
were  21  per  cent  of  all  women  in  that  State.  The  reason  for  these 
variations  in  North  Carolina  was,  of  course,  the  large  number  of 
mills  reported  in  that  State  which  produce  yam  but  do  not  manu- 
facture it  into  cloth.  In  every  State  except  North  Carolina  more 
women  were  employed  as  weavers  than  as  spinners. 

In  three  States  women  were  not  employed  as  doffers.  In  Maine  4.6 
per  cent  of  all  women  were  engaged  in  this  occupation,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire 2.1  per  cent,  and  in  Massachusetts  1.5  per  cent. 

The  above  table  also  indicates  which  are  the  most  important  chil- 
dren's occupations.  In  New  England  23.3  per  cent  of  all  children 
were  spinners  and  13.8  per  cent  were  doffers ;  9  per  cent  were  weavers 
and  6.7  per  cent  spoolers.  In  that  section  41.3  per  cent  of  all  chil- 
dren were  engaged  in  occupations  other  than  those  here  enumerated 
and  will  be  considered  later.  In  the  South  the  same  two  occupations, 
spinning  and  dofi^,  engaged  the  highest  proportion  of  children.  Of 
all  children  employed  in  the  southern  mills  investigated  34.8  per  cent 
were  spinners,  31.6  per  cent  doffers,  17  per  cent  were  in  occupations 
not  here  enumerated,  6.5  per  cent  were  weavers,  5  per  cent  spoolers, 
and  4.4  per  cent  sweepers. 

The  most  important  boys'  occupation  in  both  sections  was  doffing 
and  that  of  girls. spinning.  In  the  Southern  States,  59  per  cent  of 
all  boys  in  the  mills  investigated  were  doffers  and  65.6  per  cent  of  the 
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girls  wen*  s}>inner8.     No  other  occupation  engaged  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  cliildren  of  either  sex  in  that  section  except  spooling, 
which  employed  10.2  per  cent  of  the  girls.     In  New  England,  ring 
spinning  engaged  34.5  of  all  females  under  16  years  of  age.     SpooHng 
and  doffing  each  engaged   over   12  per  cent  of  such  females  and 
weaving  employed  10.3  |>er  cent.     Of  the  boys  in  the  New  England 
milts  investigated,  56.6  per  cent  were  engaged  in  occupations  other 
than  those  here  tabulated.     The  occupation  of  doffing  engaged  15.4 
per  cent  of  all  boys;  11,2  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  spinners,  9  per 
cent  sweepers,  and  7.6  per  cent  w^eavers. 

Further   information    concerning    the    distribution   of    employeea 
among  the  various  occupations  and  the  importance  of  each  class  of 
emplo^^ees  in  the  i)nnfipal  occupations  engaging  women  and  children 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fuUowing  table.     The  above  table  and  the 
discussion  relating  thereto  have  been  concerned  with  the  relative 
importance  of  these  occupations  as  indicated  by  the  proportion  of 
total  employees  and   the  proportion  of  the  total  of  each  class  of 
employees  engaged  in  each  occupation. 

In  the  follo^^^ng  table  and  discussion  the  purpose  is  to  show  the 
pei'sonnel  of  each  of  these  occupations,  thus  indicating  the  importance 
of  each  class  of  employees,  particularly  of  females  16  years  of  «ge  and 
over  and  of  each  sex  under  16  3^ears: 
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NUMBBB  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  BEX  AND  AGE  GROUP  IN  EACH  07 
ax  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES-Cont'd. 
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sa 
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10.2 
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10 
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37 
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SCRUBBERS  AICD  SWEEPERS. 
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^* 
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SPEEDER  TENDERS. 
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34 

a) 
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39 

mi 

88 

m 

MO 
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8 

9 
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14 
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.1 

.! 

.8 
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90 
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14 
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1 
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ft 
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23 

a» 

16 
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m 
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LI 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  Elf  PLOYBBB  IN  EACH  SEX  AND  AQE  OROITP  IN  EACH  OF 
SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES-Conc'd. 

SPOOLBBS. 


Number. 

Per  otat. 

ft«a 

over. 

Under  1*  ymrn,   ' 
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W  y«ft«  md 
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Under  \6  ytan. 
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10 
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UTHEB  OCCUPATIONS  EMPLOYING  WOMEN  AND  CHILDRBN. 
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In  the  above  table  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  most  important 
occupation,  that  of  weaving.  Only  44.6  per  cent  of  the  weavers  in 
the  establishments  investigated  in  New  England  were  males  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  as  against  55.3  per  cent  in  southern  mills  investigated. 
In  each  of  the  Southern  States,  except  Mississippi,  more  than  half  of  the 
weavers  were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over;  in  every  New  England 
State  except  Rhode  Island,  where  50.5  per  cent  of  the  weavers  were 
men,  this  group  included  fewer  than  half  of  all  weavers. 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  on  the  other  hand,  constituted 
over  50  per  cent  of  all  weavers  in  every  New  England  State  except 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  Maine  they  were  62.2  per  cent.  In  each  South- 
em  State,  except  Mississippi,  under  45  per  cent,  and  in  South  Carolina 
only  31  per  cent,  of  all  weavers  were  women.  Mississippi  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  women  weavers  of  any  State,  64.3  per  cent.  In 
the  South  as  a  whole  38.4  per  cent  of  all  weavers  were  women. 

Speeder  tending,  although  an  occupation  of  far  less  importance 
numerically,  presents  a  still  greater  difference  in  the  relative  number 
of  the  sexes  of  its  employees.  This  occupation  was  found  to  be  per- 
formed by  men  exclusively  in  40  establishments  investigated — 26  in 
North  Carolina,  6  in  South  Carolina,  5  in  Georgia,  1  in  Alabama,  and 
2  in  Mississippi.  This  is  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a  man's  occupation 
in  North  Carolina  at  least,  and  the  table  shows  that  it  is  primarily  a 
man's  occupation  throughout  the  South.  This  table  does  not  include 
the  men  speeder  tenders  from  the  40  establishments  above  mentioned, 
because  in  those  establishments  speeder  tending  was  not  a  competitive 
occupation.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  63.9  per  cent  of  all  speeder 
tenders  reported  from  southern  mills  were  men.  In  New  England,  on 
the  contrary,  women  constituted  over  87  per  cent  of  all  speeder  tenders. 
The  highest  proportion  of  men  in  the  occupation  was  reported  from 
South  Carolina,  where  72.3  percent  were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
The  highest  proportion  of  women,  89.2  per  cent,  was  found  in  Maine. 
In  each  of  the  New  England  States  over  80  per  cent  of  the  speeder 
tenders  were  women,  and  in  three  States  over  87  per  cent.  In  each 
of  the  Southern  States  except  Mississippi  over  55  per  cent  of  those 
reported  were  men.  The  contrast  between  the  sex  of  speeder  tenders 
in  the  two  sections  is  made  still  more  evident  by  the  numerical  col- 
umns of  the  table.  About  1 ,900  speeder  tenders  were  reported  from 
each  section.  In  the  South  1,218  were  men,  but  in  New  England 
only  225. 

The  reason  usually  advanced  for  the  employment  of  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  women  as  weavers  and  as  speeder  tenders  in  New  England 
is  their  adaptability  to  the  fine  grade  of  work  done  in  that  section. 
In  the  South  a  coarser  grade  of  work  is  done,  and  this  makes  the  work 
heavier  in  these  two  occupations.  Also,  the  Northrop  automatic 
loom,  a  large  number  of  which  can  be  tended  by  one  person,  is  in 
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more  common  use  in  tho  South  than  in  New  England,  and  this  tends 
to  the  emplo^Tnent  of  men  as  weavers.  The  fine  work  done  in  New 
England,  moreover,  demands  in  each  of  these  occupations  the  nimhle- 
ness  and  dexterity  not  ordinarily  found  in  men's  fingers.  The  pres- 
ence of  so  many  men  in  these  occupations  in  tlie  South,  particularly 
as  speeder  tenders,  however,  is  to  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by 
the  absence  of  other  occupations  for  them'.  One  occupation  in  which 
men  are  employed  exclusively,  that  of  mule  spinning,  ia  found  in  very 
few  mills  in  the  South.  In  that  section  also  few  men  are  employed  as 
doffers;  hoys  and  youths  constituting  a  large  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  this  occupation.  Furthermore,  the  women  constituted  only  27  per 
cent  of  the  cotton-mill  employees  in  the  establishments  investigated 
in  the  South,  wliile  men  constituted  53  per  cent.  With  this  scarcity 
of  woman  labor  and  the  high  proportion  of  men,  the  occupation  of 
speeder  tender,  adapted  except  in  the  coarsest  or  in  the  finest  work  to 
either  sex,  has  been  filled  by  men  in  the  South.  In  New  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  women  were  over  43  per  cent  and  formerly 
constituted  more  than  half  of  all  emplo3^ee8,  this  occupation  has  been 
held  by  women. 

The  higher  proportion  of  woman  speeders  and  of  woman  weavers 
in  Mississippi,  where  coarse  goods  are  manufactured,  but  where  the 
industry  is  comparatively  new  and  the  demand  for  labor  not  so  great, 
gives  support  to  the  idea  that  the  labor  supply  and  not  the  grade  of 
goods  produced  is  the  factor  which  primarily  determines  whether  men 
or  women  shall  be  employed  in  these  two  occupations. 

Cliildren  ar-e  employetl  to  some  extent  as  speeder  tenders  and  as 
weavers.  In  Mississippi  5.7  per  cent,  in  iVlabama  6  per  cent,  and  in 
Georgia  6.2  per  cent  of  the  speeder  tendere  were  children.  In  South 
Carolina  3.4  per  cent  and  in  Rhode  Island  2.3  per  cent  were  children. 
In  the  other  States  included  in  tliis  investigation  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  employees  in  this  occupation  were  children. 

The  highest  proportion  of  children  as  weavers  was  found  in  North 
Carolina,  wliere  3.8  per  cent  of  the  weavers  were  boys  and  4.9  per 
cent  were  girl.<5,  a  total  of  8.7  per  cent  children.  In  South  Carolina 
7.4  per  cent  of  the  weavers  were  cliildren,  in  Alabama  6.4  per  cent, 
and  in  Mississippi  5.2  per  cent.  In  each  of  the  other  States  less  than 
5  per  cent  and  iu  Maine  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  weavers  were 
children. 

The  number  of  girls  in  these  two  occupations  ia  usually  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  boys.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  more  cliildren  are 
employed  in  each  occupation  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  The 
reasons  advanced  for  the  employment  of  more  cliildren  in  these  occu- 
pations in  the  South  than  in  the  North  are  that  the  coarseness  of  the 
work  requires  less  skill  for  its  performance  and  that  there  is  a  larger 
supply  of  children.  The  fact  that  the  coarse  work  is  heavy  necessarily 
militates  against  the  employment  of  many  children. 
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Taking  up  the  other  occupations  in  the  order  of  the  table  it  may 
observ^ed  that  in  the  occupation  of  doffing  the  different  States  pre- 
pnt  a  variety  of  conditions  in  the  distribution  of  employees.  In  the 
3uth  doflBng  was  found  to  be  tUstinctively  a  boy's  occupation,  wore 
than  two-thirds  of  the  dotfers  in  each  of  the  six  Southern  State-s  being 
oys  under  16  years  of  age.  In  North  Carolina  85.3  per  cent  of  the 
ioffers  were  boys.  In  two  other  States,  S<iuth  Carolina  and  Missis- 
ippi,  over  SO  per  cent  of  the  doffers  were  boys  under  16  veal's  of  age, 
ad  in  the  six  Southern  States  combined  77.4  per  cent.  Nearly  all 
the  remainder  were  men,  or  rather  youtlis,  as  very  few  females  are 
iployed  as  doffers  in  any  of  the  Southern  States. 
In  New  England  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  dotfers  in  the  mills 
ivestigated  in  each  State  wei-e  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  in  no 
State  were  as  many  as  25  per  cent  boys  under  1 6  years.  Contrary  to  the 
[>uthern  practice  also,  many  females  were  employed  as  dofJVrs  in  New 
Cngland.  In  Maine  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  doffers  were  females, 
id  more  than  half  of  all  were  females  16  yeai"s  of  age  and  over. 
Phis  was  a  higher  proportion  of  female  do(fei-s  than  was  found  in  any 
Esther  State,  but  in  New  Hampsliiie  and  Massachusetts  nearly  one- 
Durth  of  the  doffers  reported  were  women,  ami  in  the  former  State 
per  cent  were  women  or  gii-ls.  Rhoiie  Island  had  lew  female 
offers,  and  72.4  per  cent  of  the  doffers  in  that  State  were  males 
years  of  age  and  over.  In  Massachusetts  three-fifths  and  in  New 
impshire  nearly  one-half  of  the  doffers  reported  were  men.  In  Maine 
Jy  12  per  cent,  or  a  smaller  proportion  than  in  any  other  State, 
rere  men.  Girls  under  16  years  of  age  constituted  27.8  f>er  cent  of 
doffers  m  Maine  and  17.3  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
lallest  proportion  of  children  doffers  was  in  Massachusetts,  where 
3.4  per  cent  of  all  doffers  were  under  1 6  years  of  age.  In  Maine  37.4 
pr  cent  and  in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Islanti  about  one-fourth 
'  all  doffers  were  found  to  be  children.  In  the  four  States  combined 
practically  one-half  of  all  doffers  reported  were  men,  slightly  more 
lan  one-fourth  women,  and  slightly  less  tluui  one-fourth  children, 
ith  the  boys  more  numerous  than  the  girls. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  term  *'doffer"  as  here  used 

neans  only  a  spinning-frame  tloffer.     In  New  England  and  to  a  slight 

ctent  in  the  Sooth  speeder  doffers  also  are  employed  to  remove  the 

^e  bobbins  from  the  speeders  or  fly  frames.     Speeder  doffers  are 

jally  girls  or  youths,  who  later  become  speeder  tenders.     They  are 

not  included  in  the  above  tables,  nor  are  the  doffers  of  mule  spinning 

frames.     It  would  be  fliihcult  to  assign  reasons  for  the  variety  in  age 

and  sex  in  spimiing-frame  doffers.     The  occupation  Is  traditionally 

a  hoy's  occupation  and  has  often  served  as  an  excuse  for  the  employ- 

aent  of  small  boys,  as  the  work  is  light  and  permits  mtervals  of  rest, 

lanifestly,  however,  it  can  be  expeditiously  performed  by  both  sexes 
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and  all  ages.  Custom  and  t!io  labor  supply  are  doubtless  the  con- 
trolling? factoi-s  in  dcterminmjj  who  shall  be  employe<L 

Ring  spbining  has  sometimes  been  eonsidered  a  chilli's  occupation, 
and  it  is  particularly  adaptetl  to  females.  In  three  States,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  table,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
the  South  as  a  whole,  a  majority  of  the  spimiers  were  children  under 
16  yean^  of  age,  and  in  the  two  fij-st-mentioned  States  the  girl 
spinners  (under  16  yeai"s)  alone  constituted  more  than  half  of  all 
spinners  emplojetl.  In  the  same  three  States  women  constituted 
slightly  less  than  40  per  cent  of  all  spinners.  In  North  Carolina 
arul  Georgia  49.9  per  cent  and  58.9  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
spinneiTS  w^ere  women  16  years  of  »ige  and  over.  In  the  Southern 
States  as  a  whole  the  number  of  girl  spinners  und  of  Avomen  spin- 
ners were  nearly  e(|ual,  each  constituting  about  4t>  per  cent  of  all 
spinners.  Boys  eonstituted  only  5.6  per  rent  of  all  spinners  in  the 
establishments  investigated  in  the  Southern  States,  but  in  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  about  10  per  cent  of  the  spinners  were  boys.  The 
(highest  proportitm  of  ehild  spinners  w^a-s  found  in  Missis.sippi,  61.7 
per  cent  of  all  s]>imiers  in  that  State  being  under  16  years  of  age.  In 
Georgia  and  Vij'ginia  approximately  4,3  per  cent  of  the  spinners  were 
chihlren,  which  was  a  lower  proportion  tlian  hi  other  Southern  States. 

In  Xew  England  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  spinners  in  every 
State  were  women  over  16  years  of  age.  In  Maine  and  Ma^ssachu- 
setts  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  spinners  were  in  this  group.  In  the 
four  States  combined  72. S  per  cent  were  women,  against  45.3  per 
cent  in  the  South.  Children  constituted  only  13.3  per  cent  of  the 
spinners  in  tlie  New  England  mills  investigated.  The  lowest  pro- 
portion of  children,  7.5  per  cent,  was  in  Ma.ssHehusetts.  Only  5.5 
per  cent  of  spinners  in  Massat'husett.s  were  girls.  In  Rhode  Island 
16.1  per  cent  were  girls  and  in  Maine  10.1  per  cent.  In  these  two 
States  about  22  per  cent  of  all  spinners  were  children.  Not  many 
boys  were  employed  as  spinners  in  the  New^  England  States. 

Men  arc  not  usually  considered  to  be  adapted  to  ring  spinning,  yet 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  over  18  per  cent  of  the  spin- 
ners were  men.  In  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  also  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  the  spinners  w^ere  men.  In  the  other  States  less  tban  4 
per  cent  of  the  spinners  were  men.  Mississippi  hati  the  lowest  [vro- 
portion  of  male  spinners  16  years  of  age  and  over,  eight-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  belonging  to  this  group.  In  New  England  as  a  whole  13.9 
per  cent  of  the  spinners  were  found  to  be  men,  but  in  the  Southern 
States  only  2.6  per  cent. 

The  most  ol>vious  reason  for  the  high  proportion  of  women  spinners 
in  the  New  England  States  is  the  fine  grade  of  goods  manufactured 
there.  The  sjiinning  of  fine  yarns  retpiires  gi-eater  skill  as  a  rule  than  ia 
possessed  by  children.  However,  the  question  of  the  supply  of  labor 
is  an  important  one.     It  is  the  current  argument  that  not  enough 
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women  can  be  secured  at  present  in  the  South  for  the  occupation 
of  spinning,  and  that  even  if  they  could  they  would  not  immediately 
be  sufficiently  skilled  for  the  spinning  of  the  finest  yarns.  The  char- 
acter of  the  labor  supply  has  determined  the  character  of  the  product 
in  that  section.  The  child  spinners  of  the  South  14  and  15  years  old 
are  many  of  them  as  skillful  as  adults  who  have  not  been  long  in  the 
industry,  and  the  skill  of  either  is  sufficient  for  coarse  yams.  There- 
fore women  or  girls  are  employed  as  available. 

Nearly  all  of  tnose  tabulated  as  "scrubbers  and  sweepers"  were 
sweepers.  Scrubbing  and  sweeping  are,  of  course,  among  the  most 
unskilled  occupations  in  a  cotton  mill.  The  latter  ordinarily  engages 
young  children,  persons  of  small  intelligence,  or  old  persons.  As 
indicated  by  the  foregoing  table,  adults  constituted  about  70  per 
cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  these  occupations  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated  in  New  England,  with  the  men  more  numerous 
than  the  women.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  over  54  per  cent  of  all 
scrubbers  and  sweepers  were  women.  In  the  Southern  States  fewer 
than  half  were  adults,  with  about  twice  as  many  men  as  women. 
Very  few  girls  were  employed  in  these  two  occupations  in  either  sec- 
tion. In  the  New  England  States  boys  constituted  slightly  over 
one-fourth  and  in  the  Southern  States  slightly  over  one-half  of  all 
so  employed.  In  South  Carolina.78.2  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  these  occupations  were  boys  imder  16  years  of  age. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  spoolers  were  women  over  16  years 
of  age  in  every  State  included  in  the  investigation.  The  smallest  pro- 
portion of  women  spoolers  was  found  in  Vii^inia  and  South  Carolina, 
where  78.5  per  cent  of  the  spoolers  were  women.  In  Massachusetts 
95.1  per  cent  and  in  the  other  States  from  84  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
spoolers  were  women.  In  several  States  a  negligible  number  of  men 
and  boys  were  so  employed.  The  occupation  is  virtually  confined 
to  females  in  both  sections,  with  a  very  high  proportion  of  adults. 
The  children  employed  as  spoolers  constituted  8.6  per  cent  of  all 
spoolers  in  New  England,  and  15.9  per  cent  in  the  South. 

The  two  tables  following  summarize  the  foregoing  discussion  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  women's  occupations.  The  tables  need  no  discus- 
sion. 

PER  CENT  OF   FEMALES  16  YEARS   OF   AGE   AND   OVER   ENGAGED   IN   SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS  IN   COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE. 
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age  for  each  sex  was  17 — three  years  higher  than  in  the  South.  Of 
course,  there  were  not  many  doffers  in  this  section  who  were  under  14 
years  of  age,  as  the  laws  forbid  their  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  much  higher  proportion  than  in  the  South  were  over  21  years 
old.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  male  doffers  and  over  23  per  cent  of  the 
female  doffers  were  21  years  old  and  over.  Nearly  all  of  these  were 
under  35  years  of  age,  and  the  males  were  nearly  all  under  25.  The 
age  group  21  to  24  years  old  included  7.5  per  cent  of  the  male  doffers 
and  9.4  per  cent  of  the  female.  More  than  11  per  cent  of  all  female 
doffers  were  from  25  to  34  years  old,  but  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
male  doffers  were  in  this  group.  Notwithstanding  the  employment 
of  many  doffers  over  21  years  of  age  in  New  England,  the  doffers  in 
that  section  are  well  grouped  at  certain  ages,  although  the  grouping 
is  not  so  decided  as  in  the  South.  Of  the  male  doffers,  practically 
two'thirds  were  from  15  to  18  years  old,  inclusive.  The  same  ages 
include  about  55  per  cent  of  the  females. 

The  following  table  gives  the  age  distribution  of  ring  spinners  in 
detail: 


NUMBKR  OP  HALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  RING  SPINNERS  OF  EACH  SPEaFIED  AGE  IN 
COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
EACH  AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 
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NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  D0FFER8  OF  EACH  8PECIFIEO  AGE  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  mVESTIQATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE, 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS-Coaehided. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  of  the  male  doflfers  in  the  estab- 
lishments investigated  in  the  Southern  States,  nearly  one-fourth  were 
14  years  old.  Those  12  to  14  years  old  constituted  more  than  half 
and  those  from  12  to  16  years  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  male  doffers. 
Those  omder  12  years  nimibered  278,  or  over  7  per  cent;  38  per  cent 
were  under  14  and  over  90  per  cent  under  18  years  of  age.  Only  a 
few  of  the  doffers  reported  were  over  2 1  years  of  age .  The  predominant 
age  for  male  doffers  in  every  Southern  State  except  Mississippi  was  14 
years.  In  that  State  the  age  of  12  years  embraced  the  largest  number 
of  employees,  but  the  number  at  13  and  14  years  of  age  was  only  1 
less.  The  median  age  in  Mississippi  was  13  years.  In  each  of  the 
other  States  and  in  the  entire  section  the  median  age  was  14  years. 

The  female  doffers  in  the  South  were  too  few  to  merit  more  than 
mention.  The  predominant  age  was  14  years,  and  the  median  age 
was  also  at  this  point,  as  in  the  case  of  males.  Very  few  female 
doffers  in  this  section  were  over  16  years  of  age. 

In  the  New  England  mills  investigated,  as  indicated  by  the  fore- 
going table,  the  predominant  age  for  female  doffers  was  15  years  and 
for  males  16  years,  against  14  for  each  sex  in  the  South.    The  median 
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investigated  in  New  England  more  than  41  per  cent  of  the  female 
spinners  were  21  years  of  age  and  over.  The  median  age,  as  stated, 
was  19  years,  and  over  56  per  cent  of  all  female  spinners  were  past 
19  years  of  age.  In  the  mills  investigated  in  the  South,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  1 1  per  cent  of  all  female  spinners  were  21  years  of  age  and 
over,  less  than  20  per  cent  had  passed  their  nineteenth  birthday,  and 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  were  under  18  years  of  age. 

As  noted,  spinning  is,  next  to  weaving,  the  most  important  woman's 
occupation.  Of  the  women  spinners  16  yeai*s  of  age  and  over  in  the 
southern  group  those  16  to  20  years  old,  inclusive,  constituted  nearly 
80  per  cent  and  those  from  16  to  24  years  of  age  embraced  all  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  women  in  the  occupation,  The  group  16  to  24 
years  included,  however,  only  42.4  per  cent  of  all  female  spinners, 
owing  to  the  large  number  under  16  years  of  age,  those  13  to  16 
years,  inclusive,  constituting  38.3  per  cent.  In  New  England  young 
women  16  to  24  years  of  age  were  of  greater  importance,  as  they 
included  64  per  cent  of  the  females  in  the  occupation.  Of  all  women 
spinners  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  New  England  about  53  per  cent 
were  from  16  to  20  years  old  and  about  20  per  cent  were  from  21  to  24 
years  old.  A  much  higher  percentage  of  women  spinners  in  New 
England  than  in  the  South  were  over  25  years  of  age.  In  New  Eng- 
land 13.8  per  cent  of  all  women  spinners  were  from  25  to  34  years  old 
and  more  than  5  per  cent  were  from  35  to  44.  Nearly  20  per  cent  of 
all  female  spinners  in  the  New  England  group  were  from  25  to  44 
years  old.  Less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  female  spinners  in  the  southern 
group  were  of  these  ages. 

Unfortunately,  the  value  of  the  age  analysis  of  employees  in  the 
remainder  of  the  six  selected  occupations  is  very  much  lessened 
because  such  a  large  number  are  reported  as  merely  "21  years  of 
age  and  over."  This  defect  has  not  been  a  serious  one  in  consid- 
ering the  ages  of  spinners  and  doffers,  because  not  a  high  proportion 
of  the  employees  in  these  occupations  are  adults.  The  occupations  of 
spoolers,  speeder  tenders,  and  weavers,  however,  particularly  the  two 
last  named,  are  primarily  adult  occupations,  and  indefinite  reports 
concerning  the  ages  of  so  many  make  comparisons  or  calculations  for 
ages  above  21  years  uncertain. 
.  The  follo^\'ing  table  gives  the  ages  in  detail  of  speeder  tenders: 
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NTTKBEIt  OF  If  ALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  SPEEDER  TENDERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
EACH  AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 
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NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  SPEEDER  TENDERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  ACE 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
EACH  AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS-Conoluded. 

SOUTHERN  GROUP-Concluded. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  predominant  age  of  female 
speeder  tenders  in  New  England  was  19  years,  and  of  males  24  years, 
although  for  neither  sex  is  the  predominance  decidedly  marked,  and 
in  either  case  it  is  possible  that  definite  reports  for  all  over  21  years 
would  show  a  larger  number  of  employees  at  a  slightly  higher  age. 
Disregarding  those  indefinitely  reported,  the  median  age  of  male 
speeder  tenders  reported  in  tliis  section  was  32  years  and  of  females 
28  years.  Over  84  per  cent  of  male  and  over  77  per  cent  of  female 
speeder  tenders  were  21  years  of  age  and  over,  and  about  95  per  cent 
of  males  and  93  per  cent  of  females  were  18  years  of  age  and  over. 
Those  whose  ages  were  reported  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  from 
17  years  up  to  25,  after  which  they  fall  off,  but  this  decline  may  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  large  number  reported  as  "21  and  over.'*  Over 
20  per  c«nt  of  the  males  and  over  24  per  cent  of  the  females  were  35 
years  of  age  and  over,  not  including  many  doubtless  included  with 
those  "21  and  over." 

In  the  southern  group  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  employees  in 
this  occupation  were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over.  The  ages  of 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  males  and  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
females  were  reported  merely  as  *'21  and  over."  The  proportions  of 
all  males  and  females  21  years  and  over  engaged  in  this  occupation 
whose  ages  were  definitely  reported  were  substantially  the  same,  with 
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the  proportion  of  males  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  females. 
On  the  whole,  speeder  tenders,  like  all  other  operatives,  are  younger 
in  the  South  than  in  New  England,  although  the  difference  in  this 
occupation  is  not  great  until  the  age  of  30  is  reached.  Of  the  males 
73.5  per  cent  were  reported  as  21  years  and  over,  and  more  than  91 
per  cent  as  18  and  over.  Of  the  females  64.3  per  cent  were  21 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  83.3  per  cent  were  18  and  over,  which  is 
lower  than  the  proportion  in  New  England.  Not  many  of  either 
sex  in  this  occupation  in  the  South  were  reported  as  above  30  years 
of  age. 

The  occupation  ranks  third,  as  already  mentioned,  in  New  England 
in  the  nmnber  of  women  employed  where  1 1 .7  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  speeder  tenders.  In  the  South  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  in  this  occupation.  About  30  per  cent  of  all  female  8p>eeder 
tenders  in  the  South  were  young  women  from  16  to  20  years  of  age, 
against  21  per  cent  in  New  England.  In  the  establishments  investi- 
gated in  New  England  over  41  per  cent  of  all  female  speeder  tenders 
were  reported  from  16  to  24  years  old,  37  per  cent  from  25  to  44, 
about  8  per  cent  as  45  and  over,  and  the  ages  of  the  remainder  were 
indefinitely  reported.  In  the  South  the  per  cents  in  the  various 
groups  are  not  broiight  into  comparison  with  those  in  New  England, 
because  such  a  large  proportion  were  indefinitely  reported,  but  it  is 
evident  that  females  in  this  occupation  of  advanced  years  are  rela- 
tively fewer  in  this  section  than  in  New  England. 

Similar  age  data  in  regard  to  spoolers  in  each  of  the  States  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  SPOOLERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  COT- 
TON MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH 
AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 
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NUMBRR  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  SPOOLERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  COT- 
TON MILLS  INVESTIOATD,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH 
AOE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS-Conduded. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GEOUP-Conduded. 
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As  already  observed,  practically  all  spoolers  in  both  sections  were 
females,  of  whom  84  per  cent  in  the  southern  group  and  91  per  cent 
in  the  New  England  group  were  women  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
In  the  southern  group  the  occupation  engages  nearly  20  per  cent  of 
all  women,  but  in  New  England  only  8.5  per  cent.  The  table  shows 
that  the  age  embracing  the  largest  number  of  spoolers  was  the  same 
in  the  two  sections,  18  years,  and  that  in  each  section  it  included 
about  the  same  percentage  of  total  employees.  In  New  England  the 
median  age  of  spoolers  was  21  years  and  in  the  South  it  was  20  years. 
In  New  England  about  45  per  cent  of  the  spoolers  reported  were 
under  21  years  and  55  per  cent  21  years  and  over.  In  the  South  these 
percentages  were  reversed,  approximately  55  per  cent  being  under 
21  years  and  45  per  cent  21  years  of  age  and  over.  In  New  England 
nearly  77  per  cent  and  in  the  South  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  spoolers 
reported  were  18  years  of  age  and  over.  Those  30  years  of  age  and 
over  whose  ages  were  definitely  reported  constituted  16.6  per  cent  of 
all  spoolers  in  New  England,  but  only  6.5  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South. 

Of  the  female  spoolers  16  years  of  age  and  over  whose  ages  were 
reported  in  detail  in  the  southern  group  ove'r  80  per  cent  were  from 
16  to  24  years  old.  The  ages  of  less  than  half  of  those  21  years  of 
age  and  over  were  reported,  but  of  these  nearly  half  were  from  21  to 
24.  Assuming  that  80  per  cent  of  those  not  reported  in  detail  but 
grouped  as  16  and  over  were  from  16  to  24  and  that  half  of  those 
grouped  as  21  and  over  were  from  21  to  24,  the  total  number  from 
16  to  24  included  61  per  cent  of  all  female  spoolers  and  73  per  cent 
of  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  m  the  southern  group.  A  similar 
analysis  of  the  figures  for  North  Carolina,  where  the  report  as  to  ages 
was  more  nearly  complete  than  in  the  other  States,  shows  that  the 
female  spoolers  from  16  to  24  years  of  age  were  64  per  cent  of  the 
total  and  74  per  cent  of  those  16  years  of  age  and  over.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  vary  materially  from  those  obtained  for  the  whole 
southern  group  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  in  this  occupation  in  the  southern  mills  inves- 
tigated are  from  16  to  24  years  of  age. 

A  similar  study  of  the  figures  for  the  New  England  group  would 
indicate  that  about  57  per  cent  of  all  female  spoolers  in  this  section 
were  from  16  to  24  years  old.  In  Maine,  where  the  ages  of  all  but 
one  were  reported,  175  out  of  275  spoolers,  or  63.6  per  cent,  were  from 
16  to  24  years  of  age,  but  this  was  clearly  a  larger  proportion  than  in 
New  England  as  a  whole.  In  Maine  45.6  per  cent  of  all  female  spoolers 
were  from  16  to  20  years  old.  The  women  from  16  to  24  years  old 
evidently  constituted  less  than  two-tliirds  of  all  the  female  spoolers  16 
years  of  age  and  over  in  New  England  and  it  appears  that  in  tliis 
occupation  yoimg  women  are  of  greater  relative  importance  in  the 
South  than  in  New  England. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  weavers  of  each  age  and 
sex  in  each  State: 

NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OP  FEMALE  WEAVERS  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EACH  AGE 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 
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29 
30 
30 
12 
ii 
1« 
23 
99 

ao 

4£ 
32 
0 
9 
2 


393 


Total. 
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1 

le 
43 

70 

ISO 
142 
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\m 
im 
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139 
103 
J2fl 
113 
153 
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2U 

m 
m 

74 

46fi 

333 
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U 

24 

16 

4 
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O.ffit 
.40 

1. 57 
2.19 
3.30 
3.  IS 
3,96 
4.23 
3.7S 
3.36 
3.50 
4.32 
2.82 
2.63 
3,43 
2.4fl 
4.72 
1.39 
2.22 
1.62 
1.00 
10.21 
7.46 
4.62 
2.73 
1,21 
-H 
.34 

.09 

15.23 


1W.W 


Female, 


1 
27 
U 

m 

IDA 
24« 
208 

sss 

294 
1»2 
212 
236 
127 
lU 
141 

%y 

1S2 
46 

64 
54 

45» 
37» 
207 
136 
46 
19 
10 

10 

788 


&,4I0 


Per 
cent. 


0.08 
.SO 

2.n 

3.tt 
4.M 
4.M 

6lU 
6.31 
S,4* 
3.69 
3.«t 
4.» 
2;3» 

2.11 
2.61 
1.60 
3.6A 
.63 
1.44 
1.00 
1.00 
S.4B 
7.W 
3.  SI 
3.33 
.83 
.35 
.18 

.18 

14.  i7 
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A({e. 


VIr-         Karth 
((Inta.   I  C'lUiiLlna. 


M. 


10  yMurs 

11  years 

I2ynars 

13  years <    I 

14j'ears i    A 

16  years 3 

10  years i  14 


V.  I    M. 


17  years 

18  years 

19  yean. 


A  '  :i 

\\\ '  m 

m  3t 

m  44 

3H '  m 

37  '  44 

01  77 

to  J  54 


*'<*"'•'  i).»t<fI»  -*■'»'      Missis-  I 


Total. 
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As  alieady  observed,  practically  all  spoolers  in  both  sections  were 
females,  of  whom 84  percent  in  the  southern  group  and  91  per  cent 
in  the  New  England  group  were  women  16  years  of  age  and  over. 
In  the  southern  group  the  occupation  engages  nearly  20  per  cent  of 
all  women,  but  in  New  England  only  8.5  per  cent.  The  table  shows 
that  the  age  embracing  the  largest  number  of  spoolers  was  the  same 
in  the  two  sections,  18  years,  and  that  in  each  section  it  included 
about  the  same  percentage  of  total  employees.  In  New  England  the 
median  age  of  spoolers  was  21  years  and  in  the  South  it  was  20  years. 
In  New  England  about  45  per  c^nt  of  the  spoolers  reported  were 
under  21  years  and  55  per  cent  21  years  and  over.  In  tiie  South  these 
percentages  were  reversed,  approximately  55  per  cent  being  under 
21  years  and  45  per  cent  21  years  of  age  and  over.  In  New  England 
nearly  77  per  cent  and  in  the  South  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  spoolers 
reported  were  18  years  of  age  and  over.  Those  30  years  of  age  and 
over  whose  ages  were  definitely  reported  constituted  16.6  per  cent  of 
all  spoolers  in  New  England,  but  only  6.5  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South. 

Of  the  female  spoolers  16  years  of  age  and  over  whose  ages  were 
reported  in  detail  in  the  southern  group  over  80  per  cent  were  from 
16  to  24  years  old.  The  ages  of  less  than  half  of  those  21  years  of 
age  and  over  were  reported,  but  of  these  nearly  half  were  from  21  to 
24.  Assuming  that  80  per  cent  of  those  not  reported  in  detail  but 
grouped  as  16  and  over  were  from  16  to  24  and  that  half  of  those 
grouped  as  21  and  over  were  from  21  to  24,  the  total  number  from 
16  to  24  included  61  per  cent  of  all  female  spoolers  and  73  per  cent 
of  those  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern  group.  A  similar 
analysis  of  the  figures  for  North  Carolina,  where  the  report  as  to  ages 
was  more  nearly  complete  than  in  the  other  States,  shows  that  the 
female  spoolers  from  16  to  24  years  of  age  were  64  per  cent  of  the 
total  and  74  per  cent  of  those  16  years  of  age  and  over.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  vary  materially  from  those  obtained  for  the  whole 
southern  group  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  in  tliis  occupation  in  the  southern  mills  inves- 
tigated are  from  16  to  24  years  of  age. 

A  similar  study  of  the  figures  for  the  New  England  group  would 
indicate  that  about  57  per  cent  of  all  female  spoolers  in  this  section 
were  from  16  to  24  years  old.  In  Maine,  where  the  ages  of  all  but 
one  were  reported,  175  out  of  275  spoolers,  or  63.6  per  cent,  were  from 
16  to  24  years  of  age,  but  this  was  clearly  a  larger  proportion  than  in 
New  England  as  a  whole.  In  Maine  45.5  per  cent  of  all  female  spoolers 
were  from  16  to  20  years  old.  The  women  from  16  to  24  years  old 
evidently  constituted  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  female  spoolers  16 
years  of  age  and  over  in  New  England  and  it  appears  that  in  tliis 
occupation  young  women  are  of  greater  relative  importance  in  the 
South  than  in  New  England. 
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were  above  the  age  of  25  than  bolow  it,  the  same  thing  is  doubtless 
true  of  tliose  wliose  ages  were  mtlefinitely  reported,  and  consequently 
the  median  age  must  b©  greater  than  25  years.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  t!ie  median  ago  obtained  of  male  weavers,  but  it  is  proliable 
that  the  two  medians  would  retain  the  same  relative  posit ioiis. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  ages  of  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
male  weavers  and  of  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  female  weavei*s  were 
reported  as  "21  and  over'*  or  "  16  and  over."  The  median  ago  can 
not  be  ascertained,  therefore,  of  eilher  sex.  The  predominant  age  is  so 
well  marked,  however,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  it  wouhl  bo  afTectod 
by  correct  reports  as  to  the  ages  of  all.  It  is  nuich  lower  than  in  New 
England,  being  18  years  for  botli  sexes.  In  the  South  27.9  per  cent 
of  the  male  weavers  and  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  female 
weavers  were  under  21  years  of  age,  against  15. ft  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  23.3  per  cent  of  the  females  in  New  England.  Those  IS  years 
of  age  and  over  were  94.9  per  cent  of  the  nudes  and  92.4  of  the  females 
in  New  Enghiiid,  and  8S.3  per  cent  of  the  males  and  SO. 7  per  cent  of 
the  females  in  the  Southern  States.  In  New  England  27  per  cent 
of  the  male  weavers  and  23  per  cent  of  the  females  were  reported 
as  35  years  of  age  and  upward.  In  the  South  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  femides  and  5.4  per  cent  of  the  males  were  reported  as  35  years 
of  age  and  over.  Only  24  men  and  22  women  weavers  were  reported 
in  the  South  who  were  50  years  of  age  and  over.  In  New  P2ng- 
land  215  men  and  200  women,  or  more  than  4  per  cent  of  all  weav- 
ers, were  50  years  of  age  and  over. 

Of  course,  the  consideration  of  the  weavers  over  21  years  of  age, 
except  as  a  total,  disregards  those  whose  ages  arc  imlefmilely  reported. 
It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  weavers  of  both  sexes  are  older 
in  New  England  than  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  in  both  sections 
the  male  weavers  are  oKler  than  the  fenuiles. 

In  North  Carolina  the  ages  of  only  a  small  number  of  weavers  were 
indefmitely  reported  and,  therefore,  the  results  from  that  State  offer 
a  much  better  opportunity  than  tlioso  from  the  whole  soutliern  group 
for  an  analysis  of  the  ages  of  weavers.  In  Maine,  where  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  weavers  was  reported  as  in  North  Caro- 
lina, not  so  high  a  proportion  of  the  ages  as  in  the  other  New  Fingland 
States  were  indefinitely  reported.  The  number  and  per  cent  of 
weavers  at  eot^h  ago  in  each  of  these  States  is  shown  in  the  tables 
following : 
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NUMBER  AND  FEB  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  WEAVERS  AT  SPECIFIED  AOES, 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  MAINE  AND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

MAINE. 


Ag». 


14  years — 

15  years 

ICyears 

17  years 

18  years 

10  years 

aoyears 

21  years 

S2  years 

23  years 

24  yean 

25  years 

26  years 

27  years 

28years 

29  years 

30  years 

31  years 

32  years 

33  years 

34  Tears 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

SO  to  54  years 

56  to  59  years 

60  to  64  years 

66  years  and  over 

Ottiers,  reoortod  as  10  years  and  over . 
Others,  reported  as  21  years  aod  over  . 


Number. 


Male.       Female. 
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Total. 


732 


3 
7 

22 
51 
64 
53 
104 
CI 
58 
47 
57 
82 
29 
29 
33 
15 
65 
8 
15 
7 

10 

133 

99 

49 

24 

12 

4 

3 


84 


1,230 


Per  cent. 


Male. 


0.41 

.27 

.68 

1.50 

3.83 

2.46 

6.15 

4.37 

3.  S3 

2.32 

4.37 

9.84 

2.46 

2.19 

4.51 

1.91 

8.47 

.82 

1.23 

.68 

.96 

12.16 

7.51 

3.55 

1.91 

.82 

.27 

.27 


10.25 


Female. 


100.00 


0.24 

.67 

1.79 

4.15 

5.20 

4.47 

8.46 

4.96 

4.72 

3.82 

4.63 

6.67 

2.36 

2.36 

2.68 

1.22 

5.28 

.66 

1.22 

.57 

.81 

10.81 

8.05 

3.98 

1.95 

.96 

.33 

.24 


6.83 


100.00 


NORTH  CAROUNA. 


12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

16  years 

16years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  years 

26  years 

27  years 

28  years 

29  years 

30  years 

31  years 

32  years 

33  years 

34  years 

35  to  39  years 

40  lo  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

£0  to  54  years 

55  to  59  years 

60  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  16  years  and  over  . 
Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over  . 

Total 


9 
85 

1,128 


0.35 
.89 
1.08 
3.46 
2.93 
3.28 
5.41 
5.23 
7.71 
*\.65 
0.50 
4.17 
5.14 
6.12 
3.46 
2.66 
4.17 
1.77 
5.41 
1.51 
1.61 
1.51 
1.33 
5.05 
1.59 
1.69 
.35 
.18 


778  ' 


.m 

7.53 


0.39 

2.06 

3.98 

5.06 

C.  17 

5.66 

0.90 

6.94 

0.30 

6.55 

6.94 

3.73 

4.11 

5.01 

2.06 

2.44 

3.21 

1.54 

4.24 

.77 

.90 

.90 

.77 

3.34 

2.57 

1.41 

.13 

.13 

.13 


.13 
l.OS 

100.00 
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The  percentages  shown  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  those  in 
Table  I  showing  detailed  ages  for  each  State,  only  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  employees  under  21.  The  following  tables  show  to  what 
extent  the  results  for  each  of  the  two  States  agree  with  those  in  the 
section  in  which  the  State  is  located,  and,  therefore,  to  what  extent 
these  States  probably  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  sections 
as  a  whole: 

PER  CENT  OF  WEAVERS    OF   EACH   SEX   IN  SPECIFIED   AOE    GROUPS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN   MAINE  AND  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


• 

Males. 

FenuUes. 

Age. 

Maine. 

New 
England 
group. 

Maine. 

New 

England 

gioup. 

Under  16  years 

0.C8 
2.18 

L38 
3.76 

0.71 
&94 

1.70 

16  and  17  years 

5.M 

Total  under  18  years 

2. 86 
12.44 

5.14 
10.50 

6.65 
18.13 

7.G5 

18, 19,  and  20  years 

15. 6S 

■ 

Total  under  21  years 

15.30  1       15.64 

24.78 

23.28 

PER   CENT   OF    WEAVERS  OF    EACH    SEX    IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

North 
Carolina. 

6.38 
6.21 

Southern 
group. 

North 
Carolina. 

Southern 
group. 

Under  10  years 

4.99 
6.67 

12.09 
n.83 

&08 

16  and  17  years 

n.26 

Total  under  18  years 

12.  ,W 
1&35 

11.00 
10. 20 

23.92 
23.14 

19.34 

18,  19,  and  20  years 

20.45 

Total  under  21  years 

30.94  !        27.92 

1 

47.06 

39.79 

In  Maine  a  lower  percentage  of  male  weavers  was  reported  under 
18  years  of  age  than  in  New  England  as  a  whole,  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of  the  females.  The  proportion  of  each  sex 
under  21,  however,  was  nearly  the  same  in  the  State  and  in  the  sec- 
tion, and  it  may  bo  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  report  on  the  ages 
as  a  whole  is  fairly  representative  of  New  England.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  in  Massachusetts  the  weavers  were  apparently  older 
than  in  the  other  New  England  States. 

The  results  for  North  Carolina  do  not  appear  to  be  so  nearly  repre- 
sentative of  the  South  as  to  the  ages  of  weavers  as  those  for  Maine 
are  of  New  England.  In  North  Carolina,  as  appears  from  the  tabu- 
lar statement  approximately  31  per  cent  of  the  male  weavers  were 
under  21  years,  and  in  the  South  as  a  whole  about  28  percent  were 
under  that  age.  There  is  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  relative 
number  of  females  under  21,  approximately  47  per  cent  in  North 
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Carolina  but  only  40  per  cent  in  the  southern  group  falling  in  this 
class.  The  table  given  will  sen^e,  however,  to  show  substantially 
the  distribution  of  employees,  although  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  weavers  reported  in  the  South  as  a  whole  were  slightly  older 
than  those  covered  by  the  table. 

One  fact  already  mentioned  is  made  more  strikingly  evident  by 
these  tables — the  comparative  youthfulness  of  female  weavers.  In 
North  Carolina  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the  males  and  12  per  cent 
of  the  female  weavers  were  children  under  16  years  of  age.  About 
12^  per  cent  of  the  males  and  24  per  cent  of  the  females  were  under 
18  years.  Those  under  21,  as  above  stated,  constituted  47  per  cent 
of  all  females,  but  only  31  per  cent  of  all  males.  At  each  age  under 
20  years  there  was  a  higher  proportion  of  total  females  than  of  total 
males.  At  each  age  from  20  years  upward,  except  22  and  the  ago 
group  40  to  44  years,  the  reverse  was  true.  A  glance  at  the  numeri- 
cal columns  in  the  table  reveals  still  more  clearly  the  predominance 
of  females  at  the  lower  ages.  Although  there  were  1,128  male 
weavers  reported  in  the  State,  against  778  females,  the  females 
exceeded  the  males  at  each  age  from  13  to  18  years.  From  19  years 
upward  there  were  more  males  than  females,  except  in  the  age  group 
of  40  to  44  years.  The  higher  proportion  of  males  reported  as  "21 
and  over"  increases  the  predominance  of  men  above  21  years. 

In  Maine  also  there  was  at  the  lower  ages  a  higher  proportion  of 
the  total  female  weavers  than  of  total  males,  and  this  predominance 
continues  to  a  later  age  than  in  North  Carolina.  The  j)erccntage  col- 
umns in  the  table  giving  the  ages  in  detail  for  Maine  show  that  at  every 
age  from  15  to  24  years,  inclusive,  there  was  a  higher  percentage  of 
all  female  weavers  than  of  all  male  weavers.  From  25  to  39  with  one 
exception  the  reverse  was  true,  but  above  the  age  of  39  there  was  again 
a  higher  proportion  of  total  females  than  of  total  males  in  each  age 
group  except  one.  Under  the  age  of  18  there  were  6.7  per  cent  of 
the  female,  but  only  2.9  per  cent  of  the  male  weavers.  As  men- 
tioned, the  corresponding  per  cents  in  North  Carolina  were  12.6 
for  males  and  24  for  females.  Approximately  9  per  cent  of  the  male 
weavers  and  16  per  cent  of  the  females  in  Maine  were  under  20  years 
of  age,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  females,  but  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  males  were  under  21.  Under  the  age  of  25  in  Maine  there  were 
43  per  cent  of  the  female  and  30.2  per  cent  of  the  male  weavers. 
The  ages  25  to  39,  inclusive,  embraced,  however,  over  45  per  cent  of 
the  males,  but  only  34.6  per  cent  of  the  females,  disregarding  those 
"21  and  over."  The  median  age  for  males  was  apparently  29  years 
and  for  females  26  years. 

Comparison  of  the  figures  for  Maine  and  "f^^^h  Carolina  with  those 
for  the  other  States  makes  it  evid«Dt  ^  those  reported 

88  "21  and  over"  in  the  South  ira>  years.    From 
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40  years  ui>ward  the  more  detailed  figyres  for  North  Carolina  show 
a  ali<j:htly  hif;her  proportion  than  is  shouni  for  tlie  other  Southern 
States,  but  the  principal  difference  is  m  the  period  from  22  to  39 
years.  In  New  Enojland  the  difFerence  between  the  percenta^jes 
rL'i>orted  as  **21  and  over"  in  tho  section  and  in  Maine  Is  not  so  great, 
and  it  is  evidently  distributed  throughout  the  ages  above  21  yeare. 
The  table  for  North  Carolina  shows  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
weavers  3/J  years  of  age  and  over  in  that  State  than  the  5  per  cent 
shown  for  the  entire  South.  In  that  State  5  per  cent  of  the  male 
weavers  and  3.3  per  cent  of  the  females  were  from  35  to  39 years  of  age. 
r  Abo!it  4  per  cent  of  all  weavers  were  40  years  of  age  and  over.  Those 
45  and  over  constituted  about  2  per  cent  of  each  sox.  It  is  probable 
that  the  South  ns  a  whole  had  an  even  higher  percentage  of  weavers  35 
years  and  over  tlian  is  here  inilirate<l  for  North  Candina. 

As  above  mentioned,  mc a ving engages  more  women  than  any  other 
occupation,  37.2  per  cent  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land and  20.4  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South.  Tho  ages  of  these  women 
may  be  briefly  summarized.  Those  Ifi  to  20  years  of  «ge  were  about 
22  per  cent  of  all  female  weavers  in  Nt^w  England  and  about  32  per 
cent  of  all  in  the  Soutli.  Tine  next  four  veal's  adtl  in  New  England 
18.2  per  cent,  but  in  the  vSouth  only  10  per  cent,  owing,  again,  to  the 
large  number  reported  as  "21  and  over,"  In  North  Carolina,  how- 
ever, SC).'^  per  cent  of  the  female  weavei^s  of  all  ages,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  all  women  weavers  16  and  over,  were  from  l«i  to  24  years  of  age.  In 
Maine  this  age  group  includes  only  about  42  per  cent  of  the  women 
weavers  16  and  over.  In  this  occupation  it  is  evident  young  women 
are  of  greater  importance  in  North  Carolina,  and  doubtless  also  in  the 
South  as  a  whole,  than  in  New  England,  where,  owing  to  the  age  of  the 
industry,  a  majority  of  the  women  in  this  highly  skilled  occupation  are 
past  25  years  of  age. 

The  percentage  of  female  weavers  from  25  to  34  years  of  age 
was  apparently  only  sliglitly  higher  in  !^Iaine  tlum  in  North  Carolina, 
but  this  tliflVrence  would  have  been  greiiter  had  not  a  higher  propor- 
tion been  rcportcil  "21  and  over"  m  tho  former  State.  The  table 
indicates  that  23. S  per  cent  in  Mamo  and  21.8  per  cent  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  in  this  age  group.  In  North  Carolina  ami  in  the  South  not 
many  female  weavers  were  over  35  years  of  age.  In  Maine,  on  the 
other  hand,  18.9  per  cent  of  all  female  weavers  were  from  35  to  44 
years  of  age,  and  the  per  cent  45  and  over  was  nearly  as  great  as  tlie 
per  cent  35  and  over  in  North  Carolina. 

The  presence  of  many  elderly  women  in  this  occupation  and  in  the 
cotton  mill  as  a  wiiole  in  New  England  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
marked  contrasts  with  tlio  mills  of  tho  Southern  States.  Few  women. 
as  has  !>een  mentioned,  enter  the  cotton  mill  after  they  are  19  or  20 
years  old.     Evidently,  as  a  rule,  they  can  not  learn  to  do  the  work 
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with  facility  after  that  age.  As  a  consequence  there  are  few  elderly- 
women  in  the  South  qualified  for  cotton-mill  employment.  In  New 
England,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  not  unusual  to  meet  a  gray-haired 
woman  who  boasted  of  40,  50,  or  even  more  years  of  work  in  the  same 
mill. 

As  appears  in  the  table  already  presented  (p.  47),  31.4  per  cent  of  all 
employees  in  New  England  and  32.7  per  cent  of  all  in  the  South 
were  men  engaged  in  occupations  in  which  there  were  no  women  or 
children.  These  men  constituted  about  61  per  cent  of  all  men 
employed  in  the  mills  visited  in  each  section.  They  were  engaged 
primarily  in  supervisory  positions  and  as  loom  fixers,  slasher  tenders, 
slubbers,  card  hands,  picker  hands,  and  general  laborers,  and  in 
dyeing  and  bleaching  and  finishing  cloth.  The  speeder  tenders  in 
the  mills  where  only  men  were  employed  in  this  occupation  are 
included  in  this  total.  In  a  very  few  mills  women  or  boys  were 
employed  in  competition  with  men  as  slubbers,  and  in  such  cases  the 
men  slubbers  are  included  under  competitive  occupations  in  the 
table.  Practically  all  other  occupations  are  competitive  in  the 
sense  that  they  employ  men  and  children,  or  men  and  women,  or  the 
three  classes. 

The  operatives  engaged  in  competitive  occupations  other  than 
the  six  above  considered  were,  as  appears  in  the  table  on  page  49, 
15.8  per  cent  of  all  operatives  in  the  New  England  mills  visited  and 
13.4  per  cent  of  all  in  the  southern  mills  canvassed.  They  num- 
bered 5,235  in  New  England  and  6,495  in  the  South.  The  distri- 
bution of  these  employees  by  sex  and  age  groups  has  been  shown 
(p.  56).  In  New  England  about  one-soventh,  and  in  the  South 
about  one-fourth,  were  children.  The  larger  proportion  of  women 
in  New  England  is  again  shown  here,  as  in  the  case  of  weavers  and 
speeders.  In  that  section  women  constituted  67.3  per  cent  of  all 
employees  in  miscellaneous  competitive  occupations,  but  in  the 
South  only  46.4  per  cent.  In  the  South  28.2  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  these  occupations  were  men,  and  in  New  England  19.2  per  cent. 

The  women  engaged  in  occupations  other  than  the  six  which  have 
been  discussed  in  detail,  and  tabulated  under  "other  occupations"  on 
page  49,  constituted  24.7  per  cent  of  all  women  in  the  New  England 
mills  and  23.1  per  cent  of  those  in  the  southern  mills  investigated. 
The  occupations  of  these  women  are  indicated  by  tables  which  will 
appear  in  a  later  volume  of  this  report  and  which  will  show  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  each  class  of  employees  in  all  occupations  in  all 
mills  in  three  cities  in  New  England,  Fall  River,  Manchester,  and 
Pawtucket,  and  three  in  the  South,  Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Raleigh.  (<») 

These  tables  for  the  specified  cities  show  that  in  the  mills  covered 
five  of  these  six  occupations  employed  more  than  80  per  cent  of  all 
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female  employees  in  both  (he  New  England  and  the  Houthem  cities, 
lortvint?  less  thnn  20  per  rent  in  t  lie  other  occupations.  Sweepers  are 
•  treated  as  miscellaneous  in  the  tables  for  the  cities,  but  their  number 
is  too  small  to  be  of  sigrnificance.  Those  females  in  other  occupations 
in  the  mills  covered  by  the  tables  for  the  (hree  Xew  England  cities 
were  distributed  as  follows:  DraAnng-in  hands,  3.4  per  cent  of  all 
women  employees;  warpers,  3.3  per  cent;  speeder  doffers,  2.5  per  c^nt; 
drawing-frame  tenders,  1.4  per  cent;  cloth-room  occupations,  5.8 
pcT  cent;  and  the  remainder  (about  3.5  per  cent)  in  miscellaneous 
occupations.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  females  in  Xew  England 
mills  who  have  been  tabulated  as  in  "other  occupations"  in  the 
tables  (p.  49),  were  engaged  in  these  occupations  in  about  the  pro- 
portions here  indicated. 

The  tabulation  of  complete  data  covering  all  the  mills  of  Fall 
Kiv<T,  Manchester,  and  Pawtucket  above  referred  to  shows  that 
the  occupation  of  speeder  dofhng  engaged  more  girl  employees 
under  lii  years  of  age  than  any  other  occupation  except  spinning  and 
weaving.  Of  all  female  employees  umler  IG  yeai*s  of  age  in  the  mills 
of  these  three  cities,  67  per  cent  were,  engaged  in  four  occupations-— 

r  dolling,  spinning,  spooling,  and  weaving:  14.0  percent  were  speeder 
doffei's,  .5.S  per  cent  drawers-in,  1.7  percent  warjxTs,  and  2.5  percent 
were  engaged  in  various  cloth-room  occupations.  The  remainder,  8.4 
pcT  cent,  were  employed  in  miscellaneous  occupations.  In  the  mills 
in  Xew  England  ejjdjraceil  in  the  itible  (p.  41*),  72.0  |xt  cent  of  the 
girls  under  16  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  the  six  occupations  there 
considereit,  and,  therefore,  the  proportion  in  the  other  occupations 
here  enumerated  was  proiiably  not  so  great  as  in  Fall  Kivcr,  Man- 
chester, and  Paw^tucket,  but  the  percentages  here  given  may  be  taken 
as  approxinnitely  representing  the  distribution  of  these  eujployees. 

The  tables  covering  the  mills  in  Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Kaleigh  tlo 
not  cover  nearly  so  many  operatives  as  those  for  the  three  New 
England  cities,  and  they  throw  less  light  on  the  question  of  the  occu- 
pations of  those  engaged  in  occupations  other  than  the  six  above 
considered.  In  all  the  milb  investigated  in  the  southern  group  of 
States,  however,  these  six  occupations  embraced  a  higher  proportion 
of  both  girls  and  women  than  they  did  in  X"ew  England.  Of  the 
females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  23.1  percent,  and  of  those  under  16 
only  14.6  per  cent  were  engaged  in  other  occupations.  The  principal 
occupations  employing  these  female  operatives  were  drawing-in, 
draw-frame  tending,  warping,  creeling,  and  cloth-room  work.  The 
occupation  of  speeder  doffing,  which  employs  many  women  ami  girls 
in  New  England,  is  found  as  a  separate  occupation  to  only  a  small 
extent  in  the  S<JUth. 

The  six  occupations  covered  by  the  foregoing  table  (p.  49)  included 
80.8  per  cent  of  the  males  below  16  years  of  age  in  the  mills  visited 
in  the  South,     The  remaining  19.2  per  cent  were  made  up  of  card- 
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room  hands,  cloth-room  hands,  and  various  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions. 

It  has  been  shown  (p.  49)  that  in  New  England,  465,  or  56.6  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  under  16  years  were  engaged  in  "  other  occupations." 
One  important  occupation  not  found  in  the  South  to  any  extent  and 
not  separately  shown  in  the  above  tables,  that  of  back  boy,  employed 
in  New  England  121  boys,  or  14.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
The  remainder,  although  constituting  41.9  per  cent  of  all  boys, 
is  only  344.  This  was  an  average  of  less  than  8  to  a  mill,  and  these 
were  distributed  among  various  occupations.  The  principal  boys' 
occupations  in  this  section  aside  from  those  already  considered 
were  draw-frame  tending,  speeder  doffing,  and  warping.  In  some 
mills  boys  were  employed  to  keep  the  spinning  frames  free  from  dust, 
thus  assisting  the  spinners.  In  some  mills  many  boys  were  employed 
aa  wire  boys  to  drop  small  wires  into  place  on  certain  looms  before 
they  were  started,  in  connection  with  automatic  stop-motion  devices. 
A  few  boys  were  also  employed  as  helpers  in  dyehouses. 

The  most  important  boys'  occupation  omitted  from  the  above 
series  of  tables  is  that  of  back  boy.  The  occupation  accompanies 
mule  spinning  and  no  back  boys  were  reported  from  the  Southern 
States.  As  the  name  implies,  only  males  are  found  in  this  occupa- 
tion. The  number  and  per  cent  at  each  age  in  the  mills  covered  by 
this  investigation  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

BACK  BOYS  (INCLUDING  MULE    DOFFERS)  IN  COTTON   MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Age. 


Maine. 


New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 


Rliode 
Island. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 


Total  under  16  years. 


Per  cent  under  IG  years . 


16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years .' 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  rears  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 

Total  10  years  and  over 


Per  cent  If.  years  and  over. 
Grand  total 


35 


40 


45 


48.6 


25.0         24.7 


47.4 


37 

72 


7.^.0 
4 


122 


50 


75.3 


52.6 


95 


49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2- 


121 


212 


333  I 


0.6 
2.1 
12.0 
2L6 


36.3 


20.fi 

18.0 

11.4 

5.4 

2.4 

2.1 

1.2 

.3 

.3 

1.5 

.6 


63.7 


100.0 
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This  table  shows  that  in  every  State  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
back  boys  were  16  years  of  a^e  antl  over,  and  in  Massachusetts 
inoro  than  75  percent.  Too  few  back  hoys  were  reported  from  New 
Hampshire  lo  waiTaiil  any  conchisions.  In  the  four  States  combined 
63.7  per  cent  of  the  back  boys  reported  were  men  and  36.3  per  cent 
were  boys  under  16.  Tlie  table  also  shows  that  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  back  boyn  in  the  mills  investigated  wlm'o  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age,  and  that  outside  of  ilassachusetts  nearly  all  were  under  18. 
The  age  embracing  the  largest  number  wa^ii  15  years,  and  the  median 
age  was  10  years.  A  few  men  over  21  year's  of  age  were  engaged  in 
the  Ofcu [nation  and  occasionally  a  man  over  40  years  old. 

The  number  of  children  of  each  age  and  sex  engaged  in  each  of  the 
sbt  occupations  for  which  detailed  age  tables  are  given  above  is 
shown  for  New  England  itnd  the  Sontli  in  the  following  tables.  The 
tables  also  show  what  per  cent  of  the  total  children  of  each  age  w^ere 
engaged  in  each  of  these  occupations, 

NUUfiER  AND    PER   CENT  OF    CinLDREN    IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENfiLAND  OROUP,  BY  SEX  AND  AOE. 

NUMBER. 


Age. 

Back 
boys. 

Ooffcn. 

splnaen. 

Siwed- 
ere. 

8pool«ii. 

Wcavwi. 

Othrroccu- 
patioos. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

IL 

F. 

M.      F. 

M.    F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

¥. 

M.  1    f . 

If. 

F. 

lOyMR 

1 

12 
3 

26 
IGO 
217 

1 

15 
09 

103 

I 

13 

6 

41 

304 

457 

1 

11  yean 

::::i::::: 

I 

1 

4 

•12 

44 

I 
3 

10 
TU 

no 

1 

12yeafs.. 

3 

7 

72 

""I::!" 

4 

8 
M 
04 

2 

1 

1 

1 

11 

13 

13  years 

...J     74t 

u 

30 
78 

1 

18 
43 

1 
27 
64 

50 

11  years 

275 

15  yettrs . , 

550 

Olnere.  reported 
as    imdvr    u* 
years. . , 

- 

114 

ra 

B3 

Total 

12) 

.... 

12B 

no 

92 

il07 

1 

14 

418 

853 

821 

no 

PER  CENT. 


10  yean 

1 

1            1 

100.0 
U2.3 
4O0 

03.4 
63,6 
47.5 

100.0 

'38.4* 

ao.o 

2,5.1 
20.7 

100.0 

100.0 

too.o 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 

100.0 

11  years 

1 

7.7  11(10.0 

100.0 

12  yean 

4ao 

17.1 
13.2 
15.8 

ma 

20.0 
9.8 

13.8 
9.0 

2;(.  1 

7.7 

3.0 

.4 

2.0 

:::: 

12.0 
10.0 
14.2 

2.4 

5.9 
9.4 

2.0 
O.S 
11.0 

100.0 

U  years 

14  yeara 

7..S 
14.5 
17.3 

itv.0 

12.4 
11. Q 

3M.0    .... 
41.4 

100.0 

loao 

15  years 

Others,  reported 
as    under    16 
years 

30.9 

0,4 

100.0 



Total 

14.7 

.... 

15.4 

12.4 

11.2 

M.S 

.2 

Lfi 

12.8  7.fi 

10.2 

50.0 

2&4 

loao 

100.0 

i 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

NUHBBB. 


Aft, 

Back 

Boflera. 

Ring 

BpHd- 
en. 

SfKntpn. 

We«v«n. 

Other  occu> 

Tot»l. 

M.! 

F. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

u. 

F. 

M.    1    F. 

1    - 

H. 

F. 

T  fcuv. ,.>...-.. - 

1 
« 

05 
IIO 
47» 

IMS 
Ml 
7fi4 

IT 

"" 

7  '     *ff 
71         13 

« 1    n 

T«        4A 

7 
39 
Hi 
173 
^^ 
TOD 

1.427 
1,227 

5,080 

«UI 

%  TOTS ..,..., 

m 

fiSO 
S 

4 

u 

IS 
10 

2 
3 
li 
33 

7fl 
SO 
7« 

1 

Itt 

9  yeui .......... . 

43 

lOyem.. .. 

t 

13 

4a 

ST 

III 

I 
2 
23 
44 

Hi 
isi 

110 

11  |riMfs 

1 

£ 

SO 
1«0 

IT 

4S 

fll 
100 

Ifi? 

•0 

2DB 

llyws. , 

4 

7 
7 

3 
C 
12 
19 

1  iS 

i  1     01 

2  IM 

3  1  DSl 

t'3i 

13  y^n.......... 

sn 

14  y(»r»,.... , ., . . 

1,338 

lT7r«i^ , 

1,330 

Otliwi,  reported 
u     under     Hi 

33 

Total....... 

i,&a& 

AT  i  330 

'4,(m 

11 

m 

10 

4(» 

30O 

3.17 

1.3S5 

GM 

4,585 

PBK  CENT. 


8;fTBt3........ 

Syears. .,..,.. 

10  years 

11  y«rs.. „...,,. 

12  jon ...... 

14  ye*™.......... 

I5jr*i»...,.,,.. 
Olneis,  icpoitBd 

■3    UDdcT    in 

jears...,,. 


Total 


StL7 

44.a 

40.1 

*5.2 

53  7 


30.  g 


e.0 

4.fl 
7.0 

iLa 

T.a 
e.3 

ft,4 


:t.s 


W.o 

3L0 

M.1 

71.0 
74.0 
73.0 
64- JJ 
57.0 


A3.1 


1,4 


2.i 
7.U 
7.  ft 
12.3 
13,  T 


»,0  1.0     7.1     OS^fl     .Bi  .B     .S   10.S     &7     7.4     37,3     U.tt   iOO.O     I0O.O 


3il 

1.7 
4.0 

<J.  1 


1.0 

a.o 

1L5 


100.0 

r^.4 

4,1.  ft 
31. 1 

mo 

U.S 
24.$ 
27.3 


fifi.4 


BO.O 
08.4 
40.5 

.tat 

33.1 

11.4 

12.5 
14.7 


46.^ 


100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
IOOlO 
tOO.0 

loao 

100.0 


100. 0 


lOAO 

100.0 
IIIO.O 

ino.o 
ino.o 

100.0 
100.0 
lUO.D 
lOO.O 


100.0 


o  Including  one  G  years  of  age. 

The  high  proportion  of  children  shown  in  the  above  tables  in  "other 
occupations"  in  the  earlier  years  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact 
that  only  three  distinctively  children's  occupations,  namely,  back 
boys,  doffers,  and  ring  spinners,  are  shown  separately,  and  prac- 
tically all  children  not  shown  in  them  are  included  in  "other  occu- 
pations.'' Furthermore,  these  tables  include  not  only  the  children 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls,  but  many  whose  names  were 
omitted  therefrom  but  who  were  at  work  as  "helj^ers"  and  who  are 
considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  employment  of  children  under  legal 
age  (p.  189\  These  children  were  reported  as  "helpers"  and  their 
occupations  were  not  designated. 

It  may  be  observed  from  the  table  for  New  England  that  spinning 
engaged  more  girls  under  the  legal  ago,  14  years,  than  did  any  other 
occupation,  but  tliat  every  occupaticm  employing  females  and  here 
tabulated  engaged  girls  under  this  age.  Boys  under  the  legal  age 
were  employed  as  back  boys,  doffers,  and  ring  spinners,  and  one  boy 
of  13  was  a  weaver. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  youngest  child  here  tabulated  under  a 
specific  occupation,  a  girl  of  7  years,  was  a  spinner.     This  occupation 
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ami  that  of  dotting  arc  the  only  occupations  specified  in  the  table 

engaging  children  under  10  years  of  age.  Spoolers  and  weavers 
^"were  fountl  at  the  ages  of  10  and  11,  byt  the  young  children  who 
were  weavei-s  were  prohiibly  belpiiv^  relatives,  or  at  least  working 
near  them,  so  that  they  did  not  alone  have  tlio  full  management  of 
the  looms.  The  occupatinns  of  all  children  under  12  >'ears  of  age 
whose  occu]>ations  were  reported  will  be  found  in  the  table  in  con- 
nection witli  the  (hscussion  of  earnings  of  children  under  12  years  of 
age  (puge  333),  reference  to  which  wiU  be  found  the  quickest  means 
of  ascertaining  the  occupations  of  young  children.  This  table  shows 
tiiat  such  children  were  found  to  be  engaged  in  38  different  occupa- 
tions, and  tiiat  those  under  10  years  of  age  were  employed  as  band 
oys,  bobbin  boyi^,  calender  boys,  dolfera,  spinners,  sweepers,  warp 
hand  helpers,  and  spare  fiands.  The  occupations  of  the  175  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age  enipli)yed  in  the  establishments  investi- 
gated and  covered  by  the  wage  tables  referred  to  were  not  reported, 
but  they  were  doubtless  those  here  enumerated. 


EXTENT  OF  CHILD  LABOR. 


I 


The  extent  of  child  labor  and  its  diminishing  importance  in  the 

cotton  industry  as  a  whole  have  been  considered.  It  also  appears 
from  tables  already  discussed  that  »>f  the  ten  States  covered  by  tlie 
investigati{>n,  Mississippi,  which  hail  no  chdd  labor  law,  had  tlie 
highest  proportion  of  children,  as  23. <S  per  cent  of  all  the  employees 
in  the  mills  investigated  in  tliat  State  were  under  16  years  of  age. 
S<iuth  Carolina,  with  the  age  limit  at  12  yeai*s,  ranked  second,  w*ith 
22.9  per  cent  of  its  employees  children.  The  other  States  with  the 
age  limit  at  12  years  were  Alabama,  Oenrgia,  North  (*arolina,  and 
Virginia,  and  in  these  States,  respectively,  20,9,  16.1,  20. G,  and  14.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  emplnyees  were  cluldren. 

Of  the  four  States  in  which  the  law  fixes  the  age  limit  at  14  years, 
Maine  had  tlie  highest  proportion  of  children,  S.4  per  cent,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts had  the  lowest,  3.4  per  cent.  In  Khode  Island  7.4  per 
cent  and  in  New  Hampshire  4.9  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
children. 

The  number  of  children  of  each  age  in  each  of  the  four  New- 
England  States  covered  by  the  investigation,  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  each  age  in  the  four  States  as  a  whole,  are  shown,  by 
sex,  in  the  following  table: 


m 

:he      1 
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NXTMBEB  AND  FEB  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  AOE  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS 
INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  SEX. 
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As  indicated  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  females  under  16  years 
of  age  exceed  the  male^  under  that  age  in  each  New  England  State 
except  Rhode  Island,  where  they  were  equal.  More  than  half  of  the 
children  under.  16  in  each  State  were  15  years  old,  and  in  the  four 
States,  as  a  whole,  55.66  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  61.8  per  cent 
of  the  girls  under  16  were  15  years  old.  A  total  of  125  children  or 
7.31  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  the  establishments  investigated  in 
these  States  were  under  14  years  of  age,  and  16,  or  nearly  1  per  cent, 
were  under  12  years  of  age.  The  children  under  14  were  found  chiefly 
in  two  States — Maine  and  Rhode  Island.  Of  these,  60  were  boys 
and  65  were  girls.  Of  the  16  children  under  12  years  of  age,  14  were 
boys  and  2  were  girls,  but  of  the  18  who  were  12  years  old,  13  were 
girls.  A  total  of  1,711  children  under  16  were  employed,  and  of 
these  821  were  boys  and  890  were  girls. 

The  number  of  children  of  each  sex  at  each  age  in  the  estabhsh- 
ments  investigated  in  the  Southern  States  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  SEX  AT  SPECIFIED  AGES  EMPLOYED 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 
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NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OFCHILnREN  OF  EACH  SEX  AT  SPECIFIED  AOE8  EMPLOYED 
IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVICSTIO ATKD  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  OROUP-CoaciuiJed. 
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The  table  show's  that  in  eacli  Stato  the  chiltircn  14  years  of  a^e 
exrcodctl  tlmac  of  1.5  years,  but  those  two  years  comhiiifd  uichnietl 
in  each  Stato  only  .slightly  more  than  half  of  aU  the  chihlren  under 
16,  except  in  Mississippi,  where  the  children  of  those  ages  were  less 
than  half  of  all  children  under  16.  In  the  6  States  considered  as  a 
whole,  these  twit  a«^e.s  mcluded  54.9  per  cent  of  all  children;  20.3 
per  cent  were  13  yeans  old,  14.4  per  cent  were  12.  and  about  9.8  per 
cent  were  under  12  years  of  age. 

In  each  Southern  State,  except  Alabama,  more  boys  than  ^irls 
were  employed.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  in  each  State 
tlie  number  of  males  i>rdinarily  exceedetl  the  females  at  each  age  under 
15,  but  tliat  the  females  jiredominated  at  15  yeai-s,  except  in  South 
Carolina.  In  the  StatCvS  as  a  whole,  there  were  more  males  than 
females  employed  at  each  age  except  the  ages  of  6,  7,  and  15.  The 
establishments  visite<l  in  tlie  wSouth  employed  a  total  of  5,0S0  males 
and  4,585  females  under  16  years  of  age.  The  girls  under  12  in  the 
South  were  S.5  per  cent  of  all  girls  under  16  in  that  section,  those  12 
and  13  were  3,3  ]>er  cent,  and  those  14  and  15,  57,0  per  cent.  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  boys  under  16  were  11,  36.2,  and 
52.2.     A  few  chihlren  of  each  sex  were  reported  as  ''under  16  years.'* 

The  proportion  uf  child  employees  varied  greatly  in  different 
establishments  in  the  same  State.  This  variation  is  indicated  in 
the  next  table.  In  tfds  table  the  mills  are  classified  as  yarn  mills, 
in  which  no  weaving  is  ilone,  and  cloth  mills.  As  only  two  yarn 
milts  were  investigate<l  in  New  England,  the  iliatinction  is  unimpor- 
tant in  that  section. 
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OOTTON  MILLS  INVE8TI0ATBD  IN  EACH  STATE  HAVINO  SPECIFIED  PER  CENTS  OF 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AOE,  BY  CHARACTER  AND  SIZE  OF  MILL. 


Number  of  establishments  having  spedfled  per  cent  of  employees 
under  16  years  of  age. 

State,  character  of  mill  (yam  or  cloth), 
and  number  of  employee*. 
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Sper 
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under 
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cent. 

10  and 
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15  per 
cefit. 

15  and 
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aeand 
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Yam  mUls: 

100  and  under  300  employees 

300  and  under  600  employees 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Total,  yam  milb 

2 
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Cloth  mills: 

100  and  under  300  employees 

1 

1 
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1 
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COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  nAVINQ  SPECIFIED  PER  CENTS  OF 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AQE,  BY  CHARACTER  AND  SIZE  OF  MILI^^^ontU 


Number  of  establishments  having  specified 
imder  16  years  of  age. 

per  cent  of  employees 

State,  character  ofmiU  (yam  or  cloth), 
and  numbw  of  employees. 

Under 
6  per 
cent. 

Sand 
under 
10  per 
cent. 

10  and 
under 
15  per 
cent. 

15  and 
under 
20  per 
cent. 

3 

7 

1 

20  and 
under 
25  per 
cent. 

1 

25  and 
under 
30  per 
cent. 

30  and 
under 
40  per 
cent. 

40  perl 

ISdlT--^ 

over.  1 

i 

NOBTU  CAROLINA. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  100.employees 
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1    

1 
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._ 
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Total,  cloth  mills 
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50 

SOUTH  CASOUNA. 
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11 
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6 
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1 
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2 
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Yam  mUIs: 

100  and  under  300  employees 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2l          1 

1 

6 
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1 

, 

Total,  yam  mills 
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Yarn  mills: 

Under  100  employees 

1      1      : 

2    

1 

3 

100  and  under  300  employees 

i 

1              2 

3 

300  and  under  600  employees 

1 

1 

1           1 

Total,  yam  mills 
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.. 



Total,  Georgia 

1 
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6 

2 

1 

^i 
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ALABAMA. 

Cloth  mills: 

100  and  under  300  employees 

i 

2 
2 

2 

4 

300  and  under  600  employees j '         1 



3 

600  and  under  1,000  employees . . . .  i ' 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 ,000  employees  and  over -  - I i 

1 

1 

Total,  cloth  mills 

1                      ' 

1 

1 1 

1             4  1          3 

2 
2 

10 

Yam  mills:                                         |           1           i 
100  and  under  300  employees i ' 
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t 
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inssissippL 
Cloth  mills: 

Under  100  employees 

1           1 
'           1 

1 

1 

1 

100  and  under  300  employees 

I 

■) 

..................... 

3 

300  and  under  600  employees 

:::::::':;::;:;  :::::::i 

1             1 

1 

21          4 

1 

1 1 

4 

TotaL  cloth  mills 

1 1 1 

1  i 

1 
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COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  HAVING  SPECIFIED  PER  CENTS  OF 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE.  BY  CHARACTER  AND  SIZE  OF  MILL-Conc'd. 


Nnmher  of  establishments  having  specified  per  cent  of  employees 
under  16  years  of  age. 

State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth), 
and  num  her  of  om  ployees. 

Under 
5  per 
cent. 

Sand 
under 
10  per 
cent. 

lOand 
under 
1.5  per 
cent. 

15  and 
under 
2?)pt'r 
cent. 

20and!25and  30and 
under  under i under 
25  \yer  1 3()  per  !  40  per 
cent.  1  cent.    cent. 

40  per 
cent 
and 

over. 

1 

Total. 

MISSISSIPPI-  concluded. 
Yam  mills: 

1 

Total,  Mksissippi 

2 

4  '         1 

1 

1 

1            0 

SOCTHKRN  GROUP. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  100  employees 

1 

1 
9 
4 

4 
1 

3 

19 
8 

1 
2 

1  i 

17  j         8 

6            2 
0            2 

2  1  . 

7 
53 
28 

100  and  under  300  employees 

300  and  under  000  emplovees 

2 
4 

1 

600  and  under  l.(XX)  empfoyees 

l« 

1,000  employees  and  over 

« 

Total,  cloth  mills 

7 

19 

33 

32  1        12  1         8 

111 

Yam  mills: 

Under  100  employees 

1 
15            4 

3 

1 

13 

100  and  under  300  employees 

2 

2 
1 

? «. 

7 

26 

300  and  under  (iOO  employees 

2 



4 

Total,  yarn  mills 

2 

3 

8  1        13 

11 

41 

Total,  southern  group 

7 

21 

3U 

40  1        25 

19 

4 

152 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  table,  in  20  establisliments  in  the  New 
England  group  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children, 
in  19  from  5  to  10  per  cent  were  children,  in  6  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
and  in  1,  15  per  cent  and  over,  the  last  being  an  establisliment  in 
Maine  employing  223  pereons,  in  which  15.2  per  cent  of  the  employees 
were  under  16  years  of  age.  The  smallest  proportion  of  children  in 
any  mill  in  Maine  was  6.2  per  cent.  The  lowest  percentage  in  New 
England  was  found  in  some  of  the  large  mills  in  Massachusetts.  In 
one  mill  having  over  2,500  employees  only  1.1  per  cent  were  children 
under  16.  In  two  other  mills  in  Massachusetts,  each  employing  over 
1,000  wage-earners,  less  than  2  per  cent  were  under  16.  In  one  small 
mill  in  this  State,  having  only  86  employees,  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
employees  were  children. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  per  cent  of  children  ranged  from  2.2  in  one 
of  the  largest  mills  visited,  with  585  employees,  to  10.7  in  one  of  the 
smallest.  In  Rhode  Island  11  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  a  large 
establishment  having  689  employees  were  children,  and  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  employees  in  an  establishment  having  1,128  persons. 
The  smallest  percentage  in  that  State,  3.6,  was  also  in  a  large  mill 
employing  705  persons. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  observed  that  the  financial  disturbance  of 
October,  1907,  had  resulted  in  some  curtailment  of  production  in 
New  England'  at  the  time  of  this  investigation.    This  doubtless 
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Ipsscnod  the  pmportion  of  rhildren  and  prnlmbty  affected  some  mills 
muro  than  utliors;  tbercfore  the  percentage  of  children  above  shown 
may  differ  slightly  from  normal  ronditions. 

A  .still  wider  variation  in  Ihe  [>roportion  of  ehildreo  by  ostAblish- 
ments  was  foun<l  in  the  Soutliern  States,  as  is  sliowii  in  the  foregoing 
table.  The  milfs  in  this  section  are  also  elassified  into  cloth  mills, 
in  which  all  the  processes  of  manufacture,  picking,  cartlincj,  spinning, 
and  weaving  take  place,  and  yarn  mills,  which  have  only  the  first 
tliree.  As  many  yarn  mills  were  investigated  in  the  Southern 
States,  this  distinction  is  necessary  antl  important. 

As  indicated  by  the  table,  of  the  1.32  mills  investigated  in  tlie 
Southern  States,  111  were  clotli  mills  and  41  were  yarn  mills.  Of 
the  former,  65  had  15  and  under  25  per  cent  child  workers.  In  7 
establishments  under  10  percent  of  the  employees  were  children,  and 
in  8,  30  per  cent  and  over.  In  28  of  the  41  yarn  mills  in  these  States 
25  per  cent  aTul  over  were  child  workei-s.  In  4,  40  per  cent  and  over 
of  tlie  employe^^s  were  children,  and  in  only  5  were  less  than  20  per 
cent  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  smaller  pi'oportion  of  children  in  cloth  mills  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  weaving  deiJartment,  which  contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
of  ail  employees  in  a  mill,  has  but  few  children.  The  work  is  too 
highly  skilled  to  justify  their  employment. 

The  fact  that  yarn  mills  liave  a  higher  proportion  of  children  than 
cloth  mills  is  made  more  manifest  by  an  examination  of  the  results 
obtained  from  individual  States.  In  North  Carolina  35  clolh  mills 
were  investigated  and  24  yarn  mills.  As  shown  by  the  following 
table  the  total  number  of  children  employed  in  the  24  yarn  mills  in 
the  State  was  805,  which  was  27  per  cent  of  the  total  employees 
in  these  mills.  The  35  clotii  jnills  employed  1,542  children,  which 
was  only  1S.3  per  cent  of  the  total  employees.  In  the  30  cloth  mills 
investigated  in  South  Carolina  22.1  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
children.  In  (he  6  yarn  mills  20.2  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
under  16  years  of  age.  This  table  shows  further  that  in  North  Caro- 
lina 20.6  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  mills  investigatetl  were 
children.  The  preceding  table  indicates  that  in  21  of  the  35  cloth 
mills  under  20  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children,  while  in  all 
but  one  of  the  yarn  mills  20  per  cent  and  over  were  children.  In 
only  6  of  the  cloth  mills  wer<'  25  per  cent  and  over  of  the  employees 
under  16,  and  in  only  2  mills  30  per  cent  and  over.  In  IS  of  the 
24  yarn  mills  25  per  cent  and  over  of  the  employees  were  children. 
in  8  mills  30  per  cent  and  over,  and  in  2  mills  40  per  cent  and  over. 
The  higiiest  percentage  of  children  in  any  establishment  in  North 
Carolina  was  in  the  smallest  mill  investigated — a  yarn  mill  empIo\"ing 
29  persons,  13  of  whom,  or  44.8  per  cent,  were  children.  In  another 
yarn  mill  employing  91  persons  4 1  per  cent  were  children.    The  largest 
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mill  visited  in  the  State  was  a  cloth  mill,  which  had  710  employees, 
13.8  per  cent  of  whom  were  children. 

In  South  Carolina  22.9  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  establish- 
ments visited  were  children.  Not  one  of  the  6  yam  mills  was  below 
this  average.  In  two  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
children,  in  three  30  per  cent  and  over,  and  in  one  of  these,  41.7  per 
cent.  This  was  a  mill  employing  168  persons,  70  of  whom  were  chil- 
dren. The  highest  percentage  of  children  in  any  cloth  mill  in  the 
State  was  39.6,  in  a  mill  employing  361  wage-earners.  In  4  other 
cloth  mills,  each  of  which  had  over  300  employees,  and  1  of  which 
had  686,  30  per  cent  and  over  of  the  employees  wore  children.  The 
lowest  percentage  of  children  was  in  a  cloth  mill  employing  377  per- 
sons, 10.6  per  cent  of  whom  were  children. 

In  Georgia  the  highest  percentage  of  children  was  in  2  yarn  mills, 
each  of  which  employed  fewer  than  100  persons,  and  in  each  of 
which  between  34  and  35  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children. 
In  2  cloth  mills  between  25  and  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  in  2  others  between  5  and  6  per  cent. 
The  smallest  percentage  of  children,  5.2,  was  in  a  cloth  mill  employ- 
ing 442  persons. 

In  Alabama  the  highest  percentage  of  children,  27.8,  was  in  a 
cloth  mill  employing  234  persons;  the  lowest,  11.2  per  cent,  was  in 
a  cloth  mill  employing  304  persons.  In  each  of  the  3  yarn  mills 
in  this  State,  over  20  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age. 

In  Virginia,  in  the  only  yarn  mill  visited,  32  per  cent  of  the 
employees  were  children.  In  the  3  cloth  mills  investigated,  the  per 
cent  which  children  constituted  of  total  employees  varied  from  12.4 
to  16. 

Although  in  Mississippi,  which  had  no  child-labor  luw,  the  ratio 
of  children  to  total  employees  in  all  mills  investigated  was  higher 
than  in  any  other  State,  only  2  of  the  9  mills  had  30  per  cent  and 
over  child  workers.  In  2  mills  there  was  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
children;  in  4  mills  between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  the  employees 
were  children,  and  in  3  mills  25  per  cent  and  over.  The  highest  pro- 
portion was  42.8  per  cent  in  a  small  yarn  mill. 

In  the  two  tables  under  discussion  the  cloth  and  yarn  mills  are 
classified  according  to  the  size  of  the  mills.  Careful  examination  of 
the  tables  discloses  the  fact  that  the  smaller  mills  had  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  children  than  the  larger.  This  fact  is  made  more  evident, 
however,  by  the  following  table. 
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NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE.  BY  CHARACTER  AND  SIZE  OF 
MILL. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth),  and  number  of  employees. 

Number 
of  estat>- 

lish- 
ments. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Employees  nnder 
16  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

MAI.NE. 

Clotb  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

2 
5 

498 
5,436 

51 
446 

10.2 

300  employees  and  over 

8.2 

Total,  Maine 

7 

5.934 

497 

8.4 

NEW  HAMP8HIRR. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

3 
3 

615 
1,546 

39 
66 

6.3 

300  employees  and  over 

4.3 

Total,  cloth  mills 

G 

1 

2,161 
124 

105 
6 

4.9 

Yarn  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

4.8 

Total,  New  Hampshire 

7 

2.285 

111 

4.8 

MA.SSACIIUSETT9. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

4 
17 

605 
16.806 

44 

549 

6.3 

300  employees  and  over 

3.3 

Total,  cloth  mills 

21 
1 

17,501 
500 

593 
12 

3.4 

Yam  mills: 

300  employees  and  over 

2.4 

Total,  Massachusetts 

22 

18,001 

006 

3.4 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

3 

7 

704 
0,046 

55 
443 

7.2 

300  employees  and  over 

7.3 

Total,  Rhode  Island 

10 

6.810 

496 

7.3 

NEW  ENGLAND  GUOUP. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

12 
32 

2,572 
29,834 

189 
1,504 

7.3 

300  employees  and  over 

5.0 

Total,  cloth  mills 

44 

32,406 

1.603 

5.2 

Yam  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

1 
1 

2 

124 
500 

6 
12 

4.8 

306  employees  and  over 

2.4 

Total,  yarn  mills 

624 

18 

2.9 

Total,  New  England  group 

46 

33.030 

1,711 

5.2 

VIRGINIA. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  emplovees 

1 
2 

118 
3,071 

16 
434 

13.6 

300  employees  and  over 

14.1 

Total,  cloth  mills 

3 
1 

3,180 
103 

450 
33 

14.1 

Yam  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

33.0 

Total,  ViiKlnia 

4 

3.292 

483 

14.7 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

28 

7 

4.727 
3.702 

051 
SOI 

20.1 

300  employees  and  over 

16.0 

Total,  cloth  mills 

35 
24 

8,429 
2,982 

1,542 
806 

18.9 
27.0 

Yam  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

TotRl,  Nnrth  r^riQliqn.. 

50 

11,411 

2.347 

30.6 

CHAPTEB  I. — THE  LABOR  FORCE. 
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NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  AND  SIZE  OF 
MILL— Concluded. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yam  or  doth),  and  number  of  employees. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Employees  under 
16  years. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

11 
19 

2,227 
10,661 

4G5 
2.389 

20.9 

300  employees  and  over 

22.4 

Total,  cloth  mills 

30 

12,888 

2,854 

22.1 

Yam  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

5 
1 

1,109 
424 

344 
104 

31.0 

300  employees  iin<l  over 

24.6 

Total,  yam  mills 

6 

1,533 

448 

29.2 

Total,  South  Carolina 

36 

14,421 

8,302 

22.9 

OEORGIA. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

12 
13 

2.116 

8,042 

360 
1,253 

17.4 

300  employees  and  over 

15.6 

Total,  cloth  mills 

25 

10,158 

1,622 

16.0 

Yam  mills: 

6 

I 

767 
427 

141 
64 

18.4 

300  employees  and  over 

15.0 

Total,  yam  mills 

6 

1,194 

205 

17.2 

Total,  Georgia 

31 

11,352 

1,827 

16.1 

ALABAMA. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

4 

6 

768 
4,279 

173 
863 

22.5 

300  employees  and  over 

20.2 

Total,  cloth  mills 

10 
3 

5,047 
522 

1,036 
131 

20.5 

Yam  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

25.1 

Total,  Alabama 

13 

S.SfiO 

i.ir.7 

21.0 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

4 

4 

682 
1,515 

152 
300 

22.3 

300  employees  and  over 

23.8 

Total,  cloth  mills 

8 

1 

2,197 
63 

512 
27 

23.3 

Yam  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

42.9 

Total,  Mississippi 

' 

2,260 

539 

23.8 

SOUTHERK  GROUP. 

Cloth  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

GO 
51 

10.638 
31,270 

2,126 
5,890 

20.0 

300  employees  and  over 

18.8 

Total,  cloth  mills 

111 

41,908 

8,016 

10.1 

Yam  mills: 

Under  300  employees 

39 
2 

5,546 
851 

1,481 
168 

26.7 

300  employees  and  over 

19.7 

Total,  yam  mills 

41 

6.397 

1,649 

25.8 

Total,  southern  group 

152 

4S,305 

9,665 

20.0 

In  this  table  the  mills  of  each  State  are  divided  into  cloth  and 
yarn  mills,  as  in  the  preceding  table,  and  the  per  cent  which  children 
constituted  of  total  employees  is  shown  for  all  mills  with  fewer  than 
300  employees  and  those  with  300  and  over.    In  each  New  England 
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State  except  Rhode  Island,  it  may  be  observed,  the  smaller  mills 
bad  the  lumber  per  cents  of  cbikiren.  In  that  State,  as  mentioned 
elt?ewbere,  in  two  of  tbe  largest  mills,  over  10  per  cent  of  the  employ- 
ees were  children.  In  the  seven  mills  having  over  300  employees 
7.3  per  c^nt  of  tbe  employees  were  children,  and  in  the  smaller  mills 
7.2  per  cent  were  under  16  yeara  of  age.  In  the  cloth  mills  of  the 
four  States  combined,  5  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  tbe  larger  mills 
were  children  and  7.3  per  cent  of  those  in  the  smaUer  mills.  The 
small  yarn  mill,  also,  had  a  higher  proportion  of  children  than  the 
large  one,  but  as  only  two  yarn  mills  were  investigated  this  fact  is 
not  significant.  In  these  two  mills,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  results 
obtained  in  tbe  tSoutb,  (be  percentage  of  children  was  lower  than  in 
the  cloth  nulla. 

In  the  Southern  States  sixty  of  the  cloth  mills  investigated  had  fewer 
than  300  emploj'ces  and  fd'ty-onc  had  300  and  over.  In  tbe  smaller 
mills  20  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children  and  in  the  larger 
18. tS  per  cent.  The  dtfrcrcnce  in  tbe  proportion  of  children  between 
the  large  and  small  yarn  mills  Wiis  more  marked.  Onl}'  two  were 
visited  which  had  300  employees  and  over,  and  in  these  19.7  per 
cent  of  tbe  employees  were  children.  In  the  yarn  mills  having  fewer 
than  300  employees,  of  which  thirty-nine  were  investigated.  26.7  per 
cent  of  all  employees  were  under  16  yeara  of  age. 

In  the  individual  Southern  States  a  few  exceptions  nmy  be  noted 
to  what  appears  to  be  t lie  general  rule — that  tbe  smaller  mills  have  a 
higher  proportion  of  cbibl  laborei-s.  In  South  Carolina  nineteen  cloth 
nulls  were  invest  igated  which  had  300  employees  and  over,  and  eleven 
which  bad  fewer  than  300  employees.  In  the  larger  mills  22,4  per 
cent  of  the  employees  were  cbilib-en,  an<l  in  the  smaller  20.9  per 
cent.  In  Mississippi,  also,  the  larger  cloth  mills  had  a  slightly 
liighcr  proportion  of  child  laborers  than  those  having  fewer  than  300 
employees.  In  Virginia  the  same  thing  was  true,  but  here  the 
number  of  miEs  was  too  small  for  satisfactory^  comparison.  In  the 
other  three  Southern  States  the  larger  cloth  nulls,  and  in  every 
Southern  State  having  yarn  mills  with  300  employees  and  over  these 
larger  yarn  mills  bad  a  relatively  smaller  number  of  children  than 
those  having  fewer  than  300  employees. 

It  will  also  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the  employment  of 
children  is  more  extensive  in  large  cities  or  in  small  cities  or  in  mere 
mill  villages.  In  tbe  larger  places  there  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  better 
opportunities  for  education  anii  also,  perhaps,  other  employment 
suitable  to  children.  The  larger  cities  may  also  offer  to  the  bead 
of  the  family  employment  enabling  him  to  support  his  family  if  tbe 
younger  members  do  not  work.  Furthermore,  in  tlie  larger  towns 
public  opinion  may  be  opposed  to  tbe  employment  of  small  children, 
an  element  which  is  lacking,  oft«n,  in  the  smaller  towns.     It  can 
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not  be  said  to  what  extent  any  of  these  causes  operate  to  affect  the 
extent  to  which  child  labor  is  employed. 

In  the  following  table  the  mills  investigated  in  each  State  are 
classi^d  according  to  the  population  of  the  city,  town,  or  village 
where  they  are  located,  and  the  distinction  between  yarn  and  cloth 
mills  is  retained.  The  number  of  mills  of  each  class  in  each  popula- 
tion group  is  shown,  the  number  of  employees,  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  children  under  16  years  of  age: 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  CmLDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE.  BY  CHARACTER  OF  MILL  AND 
BY  POPULATION  OF  TOWN  OR  CITY  IN  WHICH  LOCATED. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth),  and  population  of 
town  or  city. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total 
em- 
ployees. 


Employees  under 
16  years. 


Number.  Peroeat. 


MAINE. 

Cloth  mills: 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population.. 
Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population. 
Places  of  25.000  population  and  over 


Total,  Maine. 


KEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Cloth  mills: 

Places  under  3,000  population 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10.000  population . . 
Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population. 
Places  of  35,000  population  and  over 

Total,  cloth  mUls 

Yam  mills: 

Places  of  under  3,000  population 


Total,  New  Hampshire. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cloth  mills: 

Places  under  3,000  population 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  lO.OOO  population.. 
Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population. 
Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 

Total,  cloth  mills 

Yam  mills: 

Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 


Total,  Massachusetts. 


BHODE  ISLAm>. 

Cloth  mUls: 

Places  under  3,000  population 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population. . 
Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population. 
Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 


Total,  Rhode  Island . 


MEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Cloth  mills: 

Placra  under  3,000  population 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population. . 
Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population . 
Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 


Total,  cloth  mills. 


Yam  mills: 

Places  under  3,000  population 

Places  of  3,000  and  imder  25,000  population . 
Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 


Total,  yarn  mills 

Totel,  New  England  group . 


275 
1,204 
4,455 


17 
121 
350 


6,934 


497 


501 
1,075 


585 


13 


2.1C1 
124 


105 
6 


2,285 


111 


1,597 

1.740 

2,201 

11.903 


86 

65 

76 

366 


22 


10 


44 


46 


17,601 
600 


593 
12 


18,001 


605 


963 
3,718 


66 
272 


2,129 


160 


6,810 


498 


3.061 
6,808 
3.405 
19,132 


203 
395 
197 


32,400 


1.693 


124 


500 


624 


33,030 


1,711 


6u2 
10.0 
8.1 


8.4 


10.3 
3.8 


2.3 
4.9 
4.8 
4.0 


5.4 
3.7 
3.5 
3.1 


3.4 

2.4 

~3~4 


G.9 
7.3 


7.5 


6.6 
6.8 
6.8 
4.7 


6.2 


4.8 


2.9 
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WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — COTTON  TEXTILES* 


NUMUER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  10  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  OF  MILL  AND 
BY  POPULATION  OF  TOWN  OR  CITY  IN  WHICH  LOCATE D-ContlBiwd, 


Statf ,  cbaractor  of  mill  (yarn  or  floth) ,  nnd  iJopiilttUon  of 
to  will  or  I'lly. 


CloLh  Tnil]!>: 

PlaLts  Qi  lOJjDO  and  unOn'  25,000  populutkm. 
Yam  mllLir 

Plwsn  oJ  uDtJer  a,000  ]x>pulatloa< , 


TotJiJ,  Virginia. 


NPEI-tl  CA.«Ot»r4. 
Clolh  niilb: 

Pluses  umlrr  3,(W  popiilniloTi 

Plflfffl  of  :i,miO  anl  under  irMMfJ  population.. 
PUH'es  of  UijVtO  and  imdcT  ^'fj.jniO  populalloti. 
Places  of  ■li'iiOBiO  popuMtodi luid  aver ..... 


Total,  tlothtnlllst. 


Yam  mills: 

J'liwwi  under  3,fflW  populaHoa .,...., 

P[at-es  of  3,(X10  ami  undtr  in,ooil  pojimlntion. , 
Pljires  of  Uifl(»i  unl  nmliT  •dfA.tUD  popdlrtlJon, 
PliKies of  2ii,W0 populal Ioq  uihJ  o\«r. 


Total,  yam  mills. . .... 

Tolill,  North  Carolina. 


Clolh  mllLn: 

Pliic«»3  iitiflpr  3,000  population. 

I'ltii-es  of  3,IM10  arirl  under  10,f|iJfl  popolatioii. . 
VM'itt  of  lajm  ftiiTl  im'l<^r  2',,iit)  ptipulailon. 
PlaLtw of  25,1)00  popiihtloQ  auil  ovir. ..^ 


Total,  t'loth  mUb. 


Yara  mitt«: 

PImT3  uiidfr  3,cirti  poptilm  Jon 

I'lrwrc^  Of  •A.vm  an'l  un<l4>r  1(3,<1MI  populuLioii. 


ToIjiI,  yam  mllla.. 

To  ml,  Soiiih  Carolloo. 


OEoRniA. 
doth  mills: 

ritirfH  iiniicr  ^.Ofifi  popiiliii  Ion . ......,..,.,,. 

PIjwm  of  3,(>rsft  annl  imdiT  lO.fWlO  [wpulsUlon.  > 
riiiiC^  of  U\nyn  and  tinfl^r  25,UKl  population. 
Placfs  of  25,(Xn  population  and  over..., 


Totnl.  cloth  mil  la. 


Yaro  mills: 

Pla(><"i  iindrr  3,nno  popijlatbn, . .,..,...,.... 
Plappsof.'f.iJinianiil  under  in.dfJtJpopitliiNon.. 
Pln(Ts  of  lo.rjdfi  nnd  ()i)d*^r  ^.i/ifto  iiopuUilion. 
Plat-cs  of  2',iXiO  population  and  o\>>r. 


Number 
ofestab- 

llah- 
meats. 


33 


Totkl 

cni- 

pluyees. 


3,1S9 

loa 


3,»Z 


2, 977 

3,  MO 

716 


R,^9 


253 


lid 


2,9)^ 


11.411 


30 


m 


10 
M 
2 

2,'i 


3,430 
&,1I0 
2,iaS 
I.t4i0 


fS,SBS 


t.£33 


H,421 


3,003 
1,203 


Total,  jTim  railla. 
Total,  Georgia, , . 


doth  mllh: 

PliiiT?  tinrlcr  3,nrio  popniaf  Ion. ,..........,, , 

Places  of  ;i.lK»  anfl  un<!*^r  (o.ono  fHaptdi^tlon , , 
Plat'p"'  of  10,111!  and  nndrr  ;!5.iinf)  population. 
Platt'i  of  25,011)  popMlatiOQ  an  J  over . . 


Taljil,cUitli  mills. 


10,lli« 


40A 


3ni 

427 


1. 104 


11,352 


733 
2,207 
I,1S2 

SIS 

S,[M7 


£TOplO)rees  Dude 
16  yean. 


HamhtrJVttt 


33 


IKI 


S79 
301 


1,M2 


33 


^04 


73A 

1,336 

183 


2,H5I 


2m 

100 


44S 


3,302 


EW 
OH 

»»i 


l.Q^ 


76 


1.827 


117 
£24 

163 

1,036 


14.1 
SIO 
14  T 


21,  B 
IT.T 
14.S 
1«.4I 


l&S 


m.9 

38.0 


21.4 
St.  8 
27.8 


32.1 


2&8 
33.1 


39.1 


22.0 


1ft.  ft 

axft 

T.A 
U.0 


l&O 


iB.r 


mo 


17.  S 

ie.1 


IflLO 
33Lfi 
l«i8 

IflLfi 
30l« 
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NUMBER  OF  COTTOM  HILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE,  BY  CHARACTER  OP  MILL  AND 
BY  POPULATION  OF  TOWN  OR  CITY  IN  WHICH  LOCATED-Coocluded. 


State,  character  of  mill  (yarn  or  cloth),  and  population  of 
town  or  city. 


Number 

of  estal)- 

lish- 

mentfl. 


ToUl 
em- 
ployees. 


Employees  under 
16  years. 


Number.  Percent. 


ALAB  AM  A— oonduded . 
Tarn  milb: 

Places  under  3,000  population 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000populatlon. . 
Places  of  10,000  and  under  25.000  population. 
Places  of  2^000  population  and  over 


224 
145 


2&.4 
24.1 


153 


Total,  yam  mills. 
Total,  Alabama.. 


522 


131 


5,560 


1,167 


25.5 
25.1 
21.0 


Mississim. 
Cloth  mills: 

Places  undo-  3,000  population. 


Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population. . 
Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  population. 

Total,  cloth  mills 

Yam  mills: 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  lOfiOO  population. . , 


494 

1,467 

236 


128 
331 
53 


25.0 
22.6 
22.5 


2,197 
63 


512 
27 


Total,  MislaBlppl. 


2.260 


539 


23.3 
42.9 
23.8 


soonrcRif  group. 
Cloth  mills: 

Places  under  3,000  poputatlon 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population. . 
Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  poputetion. 
Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 


Total,  cloth  mflls. 


Yam  mUls: 

Places  under  3,000  population 

Places  of  3,000  and  under  10,000  population. . 
Places  of  10,000  and  under  25,000  iwpulatlon. 
Places  of  25,000  population  and  over 


Total,  yam  mills 

Total,  southern  f^up . 


10,366 
15,817 
10,097 
5,638 


2.158 

3.321 

1,734 

803 


20.8 
21.0 
17.2 
14.2 


111 


41,906 


4,299 

1,031 

861 

706 


8,016 


1,123 

325 

65 

136 


19.1 


26.1 
31.5 
18.0 
19.3 


41 


6.397 


1,649 


25.8 


152    48,305 


9,665 


20.0 


In  the  New  England  States,  of  the  44  cloth  mills,  7  were  in  towns 
or  villages  having  a  population  under  3,000,  11  were  in  cities  having 
3,000  and  under  10,000  people,  2  in  cities  with  10,000  and  under 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  24  in  cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  and 
over.  In  the  seven  mills  in  the  smallest  towns  or  cities  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  child  employees  was  found  than  in  any  other  group.  In 
these  mills  6.6  per  cent  of  all  employees  were  children,  in  the  two 
middle  groups  5.8  per  cent,  and  in  the  24  mills  in  large  cities  4.7  per 
cent.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  there  is  even  a  more 
marked  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  child  workers,  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  or  city  increases.  In  Maine,  where  the  second  and 
third  groups  contain  only  one  mill  each  and  the  other  five  mills  are  in 
cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  and  over,  the  rule  does  not  hold. 
In  Rhode  Island  the  progression  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  pro- 
portion of  children  employed  increasing,  although  slightly,  with  the 
population  of  the  town  or  city  where  the  mills  are  located. 
49450°— 8.  Doc.  646,  61-2 7 


WOMAN  AND  CHILE 

In  the  Southern  Stat<:*s,  both  in  oloth  mills  and  in  yam  mills,  the 
second  group,  containing  the  mills  located  in  places  having  3,000  and 
under  10,000  inhabitants,  shows  the  highest  proportion  of  child 
workers.  In  the  cloth  mills  in  this  group  21  per  cent,  and  in  the 
yarn  mills  31.5  per  cent,  of  all  employees  were  children.  The  cloth 
mills  in  the  next  lower  group  had  practicaUy  as  high  a  percentage  of 
child  labor,  20.8.  Above  tlie  second  group  the  proportion  of  rhilil 
workers  in  rloth  mills  in  the  South  gradually  falls  as  the  population 
of  the  locality  increases.  In  the  yarn  mills  the  group  in  the  smallest 
towns  had  a  somewhat  lower  proportion  of  children  than  the  second 
group,  but  the  yarn  mills  in  cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  and 
over  liad  a  much  lower  proportion  than  either  of  the  groups  in  the 
smaller  cities. 

In  North  Carolina  the  cloth  mills  in  the  smallest  tovvTis  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  child  workers,  21.5  per  cent.  In  the  second 
and  third  groups  tliere  is  a  falling  off  in  this  resjiect,  while  in  the 
largest  cities  the  proportion  of  chihiren  rises  to  19  per  cent.  A 
similar  progression  occurs  in  the  cloth  mills  in  Mississippi  without 
the  rise  and,  in  fact,  witliout  any  mills  in  the  highest  group. 

In  South  Carolina,  quite  contrary  U^  conditions  in  the  other  States, 
the  highest  percentage  of  children  in  cloth  mills  was  in  cities  having 
10,000  and  under  25,000  inhabitants.  In  the  six  mills  so  located 
27.8  per  cent  of  all  employees  weiT  children.  In  the  corresponding 
group  in  Georgia  only  7.6  per  cent  of  all  employees  were  children, 
the  lowest  of  any  group  in  tliat  State.  In  the  two  groups  in  cities 
of  fewer  inhabitants  in  South  Carolina  children  constituted  between 
21  and  22  per  cent,  am!  in  the  cities  with  a  population  of  25,000  and 
over  15.S  per  cent  of  all  employees. 

In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  as  in  the  southern  group  as  a  whole,  the 
cloth  milk  in  cities  with  3,000  and  under  10,000  inhabitants  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  cbildrt^u.  In  the  yarn  mills  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  this  same  group  contained  the  highest  proportion  of  children, 
and  there  is  a  gradual  falling  off  above  ami  below  this  group.  In 
Georgia,  in  the  yarn  mills,  the  smallest  towns  had  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  children,  ami  as  the  population  increases  the  percentage  of 
children  employed  gradually  falls.  In  Alabama  there  was  one  yam 
mill  in  each  of  three  groups,  and  little  difference  in  the  percentage 
of  children  employed.  In  Mississippi  ami  Virginia  the  yarn  miUs 
were  all  within  a  single  group. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  we  find  that^ 

1.  Yarn  mills  employ  a  higher  proportion  of  cliildren  than  cloth 
miDs. 

2.  Small  mills  employ  a  higher  proportion  of  children  than  large 
milb. 


d 
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3.  There  is  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  mills  in  small  towns 
ordinarily  employ  a  higher  proportion  of  children  than  mills  located 
in  large  towns,  hut  that  in  the  South  mills  in  towns  having  3,000 
and  under  10,000  inhabitants  employ  a  higher  proportion  of  children 
than  mills  in  smaller  towns. 

RACE  OF  OPERATIVES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

FOBSIONSBS  IN  THE  INDTTSTBT  IN  NSW  ENGLAND. 


For  this  study  of  the  race  distribution  of  cotton-mill  employees  in 
New  England  data  were  obtained  from  the  pay  rolls  of  46  mills  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  from 
schedules  secured  at  the  homes  of  operatives  in  the  same  States. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  46  mills  was  33,030,  of 
whom  10,365,  or  31.4  per  cent,  were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over 
in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  children,  and  these  are 
omitted  from  the  following  discussion.  Of  the  remaining  22,665 
employees  of  both  sexes  in  occupations  in  which  women  and  children 
were  employed  there  were  21,915  whose  race  was  reported.  The 
following  table  shows  for  these  21,915  operatives  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  each  specified  race,  by  sex  and  age  groups.  All  native- 
bom  persons  of  native  parents  are  included  under  American.  Under 
the  other  races  specified  are  included  both  foreign-born  persons  and 
native-born  persons  whose  fathers  were  foreign  bom. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  RACE  REPORTED  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


Race. 


American 

English 

Fremh  i 'anadlan — 

Irish 

lUllaii 

PoUsJi 

Portu^t-s.' 

Other  raw's 

Total 


16  years  and  over. 


Males. 


Num-  I 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


286  ' 

«H  I 

2,610  , 

303  I 

020 

322  I 

1,001  , 


4.5 
9.5 

40.9 
5.2 
4.8 

14.4 
5.0 

15.7 


6.380  I     100.0 


Females. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,134 

1,350 

5,633 

2,288 

249 

1,759 

680 

803 


13,806 


Per 
cent. 


a2 
9.7 
40.5 
16.6 
1.8 
12.6 
4.9 
5.8 


loao 


Under  16  years. 


Males. 


Num- 
ber. 


76 
87 
410 
50 
36 
26 
34 
61 


780 


Per 
cent. 


9.7 
11.2 
52.6 
6.4 
4.6 
3.3 
4.4 
7.8 


loao 


Females. 


Num- 
ber. 


73 
73 
499 
63 
35 
38 
41 
37 


850 


Per 
cent. 


8.5 
&5 
68.1 
7.3 
4.1 
4.4 
4.8 
4.3 


100.0 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,560 
2,114 
0,152 
2,735 
623 
2,743 
1,077 
1,902 


21,915 


Per 
oenL 


7.2 
9.6 
41.8 
12.5 
2.8 
12.5 
4.9 
8.7 


100.0 


French  Canadians  show  the  highest  percentage  of  operatives  in 
every  group  presented  in  this  table,  41.8  per  cent  of  all  the  operatives 
considered  being  of  this  race.  Next  to  these  were  the  Polish  and  the 
Irish,  each  with  12.5  per  cent,  followed  in  order  by  the  English, 
American,  Portuguese,  and  Italian. 


WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAOE-EABNEI 


Of  the  males  16  years  of  age  an<l  aver,  40.9  per  cent  were  French 
CanaLlians.  Following  these  were  the  Polish  with  14.4  per  cent  of 
employees  of  this  age  and  sex,  and  these  were  followed  in  order  by 
the  English,  Irish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and  American. 

Of  the  female  employees  Hi  years  uf  age  and  over  who,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table,  constituted  6.3.4  per  cent 
of  the  21,915  operatives  reported,  the  French  Canadians  comprised 
40.5  per  cent,  followed  by  the  Irish  with  16.5  percent  and  the  Polish 
with  12.6  per  cent.  In  this  group  tlie  Italians  represent  only  1.8 
per  cent  of  the  operatives. 

More  than  half  of  the  boys  under  16  years  of  age  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  mills  w^cre  Frencli  Canadians,  the  Englisli,  American,  Irish, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Polish  following  in  order.  Of  the  girls 
under  16  years  of  age,  58. 1  per  cent  were  French  Canadian,  while 
American  and  English  represented  8.3  per  cent  each,  followed  by 
the  Irish,  Portngucst^  Polish,  and  Italian  in  the  order  named. 

The  following  table,  wliich  refers  to  the  same  individuals  as  the 
preceding  table  and  omits  the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in 
occupatioiLs  not  empkmng  women  and  children,  is  designed  to  show 
for  each  race  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age 
and  sex: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  KMl'LOYEES  IB  YEARS  OF  AOB 
AND  OVER  AND  OF  THOSE  UNDER  10  YEAR8  OF  AGE,  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THB 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE. 


Employws  IS  yaara  snft  over. 

Employves  under  16  ymxs. 

To 

Raoe. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

r»-i-. 

cai. 

Num> 
b«r. 

Per 
cent. 

Nuni-^ 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num* 
ber. 

Per 

oeat. 

Num- 
ber. 

Par 
oeat 

American  ....  - 

2^6 

2.(>I0 

303 

920 

322 

LOOl 

18.2 
28. « 
38  5 
12.2 

33.5 
29.fl 
620 

1.134 
1,350 
S.033 
2,288 

a«» 

1,7» 
680 
803 

72.3 
03.9 
W.5 
83.7 
40.0 
04.1 
OS.I 
42.2 

76 
87 
410 
SO 
» 
26 
34 
61 

4.8 
4.1 
4.5 
1.8 
5.8 
1.0 
3.2 
3.2 

73 
78 
409 
63 
35 
38 
41 
37 

4.7 
3.4 
5.5 
23 
ft- 6 
14 
3.8 
2.0 

l.fiOD 
2.114 
9,152 
2.735 
623 
3.:«3 
1,077 
1.902 

100.0 

English     

100.0 

French  Canadian. . . 
Irish... 

100.0 
100.0 

Italian 

100.0 

PotlBh 

100.0 

Po<rtt))(uesB 

100.0 

Otiiflr  'races 

100.0 

Total 

0,380 

29.1 

13,896 

03.4 

780 

8.6 

888 

a.» 

2l.91fi 

100.0 

The  operatives  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  tahles  include  only  such 
males  16  years  of  age  and  over  as  worketl  in  occupations  in  which 
women  or  children  were  engaged.  The  operatives  of  both  sexes  who 
were  16  years  and  over  constituted  92.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
63.4  per  cent  of  all  the  operatives,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  were  females 
16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Among  the  Irish  a  notably  high  percentage  in  the  number  of 
women  operatives  is  shown,  83.7  of  the  total  number  of  that  race 
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reported  being  female^  16  ^yedA  *-o^  dge'*aii(l  'ov^r.  Hi'hlsP  ii  Vec6lftit^ 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Irish  men  have  in  considerable  numbers 
withdrawn  from  the  mills  and  entered  into  other  more  remunerative 
occupations,  while  their  wives  or  daughters  remain  employed  in  the 
mills. 

The  other  foreign  races  specified,  except  the  Italian,  show  approxi- 
mately two  women  to  one  man  employed  in  these  occupations,  but 
the  Italian  women  were  only  40  per  cent  of  the  total  operatives  of 
that  race  as  against  48.6  per  cent  of  men.  Of  both  boy  and  girl 
operatives,  the  Italians  show  the  highest  per  cent  of  any  of  the  races 
tabulated,  while  the  Polish  show  the  lowest  per  cent. 

The  following  table  presents  for  each  State  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  operatives  of  each  race  in  each  sex  and  age  group: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  RACE  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  AND  BY  STATES. 

NUMBER. 


Sex  and  age  group  and  State. 

Amerl- 
can. 

Eng- 
lish. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

TotaL 

Males,  16  years  and  over: 
Maine 

41 

13 

167 

66 

48 

5 

366 

186 

713 
228 
941 

728 

35 

5 

189 

106 

4 

96" 

203 

16 

46 

692 

167 

19 

1 

242 

60 

161 

44 

608 

113 

1,027 

New  Hampshire 

Maasacbusetts 

341 
3,386 

Rhode  Island 

1,627 

Total 

286 

004 

2.610 

334 

303 

920 

322 

1,001 

6,380 

Females,  16  yeara  and  over: 
Maine 

284 
86 
587 
177 

112 

42 

822 

374 

2,065 

527 

1.978 

1.043 

237 

73 

1,560 

418 

3 

1 

61 

184 

12 

99 

1,403 

245 

29 

2 

562 

87 

50 

50 

562 

132 

2.821 

New  Hampshire 

Mamachusetts 

880 
7,536 

R  twnlf  Ifflnnd 

2,660 

Total    

1,134 

1,350 

6,633 

2,288 

249 

1,759 

680 

803 

13,896 

Mates,  under  10  yean: 

23 
4 

26 
23 

5 

1 

52 

20 

175 
34 
87 

114 

12 

1 

30 

7 

1 

6 

8 
3 
36 
14 

229 

New  Hampshire 

MawMKrhnsett^. . .  

43 

i 

35 

16 
9 

26 
4 

273 

Rhode  Island 

235 

1 

Total 

76 

87 

410 

50 

36 

26 

34 

61 

780 

Females,  under  10  yean: 
MalTif 

13 
4 

30 
17 

1 

30 

33 

217 
49 
120 
107 

7 

3 

36 

17 

2 

23 

16 

1 
6 
18 
13 

241 

New  Hampshire 

MaimichvvM'ttf 

1 
5 
29 

3 

30 

5 

66 
316 

Rhode  Island 

237 

Total 

73 

73 

499 

63 

35 

38 

41 

37  1          850 

Total,  under  10  yean: 

36 
8 
65 
40 

6 

1 
01 
62 

392 
83 
213 
221 

19 
4 

66 
24 

i' 

6 
G4 

1 
3 

46 
14 

7 

48" 

20 

9 
8 
64 

470 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

106 
580 

P  hod"  T«lanH 

27  1          472 

Total 

140 

160 

009 

113 

71 

64 

75 

08  j      1.039 

All  ages  and  Itolh  sexes: 
Msino.. 

361 
107 
810 
282 

166 

48 

1.278 

622 

3.190 

838 

3.132 

1.992 

291 

82 

1.815 

647 

7 

2 

163 

451 

29 

147 

2,141 

56 

3 
R52 

219  1      4,318 

New  Hampshire 

MaMKM'hu^tt» 

102         1,329 
1,309  '     11,509 

Rhode  Island 

426  >         167 

272         4, 750 

Total 

1,560 

2,114 

9,162 

2,736 

623 

2,743 

1,077 

1,902  !    21.915 

1 
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XL{m«*R  kNI)*f  FJR  C€NT"of  pj*PLgfYEE8^07  EAPH  RACE  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE 
NEW*  ENGLAND  GROIP.  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  AND  BY  STATES— €oneiuded. 


PER  CKNT. 


Bex  uid  age  group  knd  Stat«. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Eng- 

French 
Cam- 
dJan. 

IrMl. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
racca. 

ToiaL 

ICalM,  10  fCttts  sod  over: 

4.0 
3.  a 

4.0 
4.0 

4.7 

1.5 
10.8 
11.4 

eo.4 

27.8 
44.7 

S.4 
1.5 
6.6 
0.5 

a4 

is' 

12.5 

l.« 
13,2 
20.4 
10.3 

1.8 
.3 
7.2 

3.7 

14.7 
12.0 
20.5 
6.9 

100.0 

New  Hainp«blrc 

IfasBaohuaetts 

100.0 
100.0 

Rhode  Island* , , 

100.0 

Total 

4.& 

9.5 

40,9 

&2 

4,8 

14.4 

5.0 

15.7 

lOOiO 

Females,  1«  jeare  »ud  over: 

Maine 

New  HampalilJe 

MBaaachmetts . 

lai 

9.8 

7.  a 

6.6 

4.0 

4.8 

10.9 

14.1 

73.9 
50.0 
20.3 
39.2 

8.4 

8.3 
2t).7 
J6.7 

.1 

.1 

.8 

6,9 

.4 

11.2 
18.6 
9.2 

1.0 

.2 

7.6 

3.3 

21 

S.T 
7.4 
&0 

100.0 
10a  0 
10ft  0 

Rhiv)(>  li^^^nd  . 

MHO 

Toliil 

8.2 

9.7 

40.5 

10.5 

1.8 

12.  fl 

4.9 

6.8 

1OD.0 

Hales,  under  16  yeara: 

Maine 

10.1 
0.3 

9.8 

2.2 

2.a 

19.0 
12.3 

70.4 
79.1 

ai.9 

48.5 

5.2 
2.3 
11.0 
3.0 

14.9 

.4 

"   "5.9" 
3.8 

2.2 

"9.1 
1.7 

3.5 
7.0 
13.2 
&0 

1QU.0 

New  Hampahire 

Masaaebusetta. 

100.0 
100. 0 

RIUMlf  Island 

100.0 

Total 

9.7 

U.2 

52.6 

0.4 

4.0 

3.3 

4.4 

7.8 

100.0 

Females,  under  Ifi  yeafu: 
Maine 

6.4 
0.2 
12.3 
7,2 

"iia* 

13.9 

go.1 

75l4 
39.9 
45.1 

2.9 
4.6 

n.4 

7.2 

.8 

7,3' 
6.8 

.4 

7.7 
6.7 
5.5 

100.0 

New  Uurapahlre.... 

MaaaachusetUi.. . 

1.6 

1.0 

12.2 

4.  A 
9.5 
2.1 

100.0 

10a  0 

Rhode  Island 

10a  0 

Tut4ll.   

6.6 

as 

£8.1 

7.3 

4.1 

4.4 

4.8 

4.3 

100.0 

Total,  uuder  10  yean: 

Maine.. 

7.7 
7.4 
II. n 

8.6 

l.S 

.9 

16.5 

13.1 

8a.4 
76.9 
30.2 
4&S 

4.0 
8.7 

11.2 
&1 

.'» 

LO 
13. « 

.2 
2.8 
7.8 
3.0 

1.5 

"'8.1' 
4.3 

L9 
7.4 
9.2 
6,7 

100.0 

New  Hampshire 

Manachuaetta «     .. 

100.0 
100.0 

R  hode  Island 

100.0 

Total 

9.1 

9.8 

56.4 

0.9 

4,3 

3.9 

4.6 

0.0 

wu 

All  at^ea  and  both  aexea: 

Maine 

8.3 
8.0 
7.1 
6.9 

3,8 
3.6 
11.1 
13.1 

73.9 
B3.1 
27.2 
4L9 

6,7 

16.8 
U.5 

.2 
.1 

1.4 
9.5 

.7 
11.1 
18.fi 
8.9 

L3 

.2 

7.4 

3.5 

5.1 
7.7 
11.4 
5.7 

J 

New  Hampshire 

Massathus<*ttjj. 

1 

R  hode  Taland  ^ .  ^ ..... . 

vSm 

Total 

7.2 

9.i! 

41.8 

12.5 

2.8 

12.5 

4.0 

a7 

100.0 

The  French  Canadians  predominated  in  each  of  the  New  England 
States  investigated^  empiftyees  of  this  race  comprising  73.0  per  cent 
of  all  employees  in  Xfaine,  63.1  per  cent  in  New  Ilampshii-e,  41,9  per 
cent  in  Rhode  Island,  and  27.2  per  cent  in  Massachusetts.  The«e  per- 
centages coiTespond  closely  to  those  shown  for  both  male  and  female 
employees  of  this  race  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  respective  States. 
Thus  in  Maine  73.9  per  cent  of  the  female  employees  16  years  of  age 
and  over  w^ere  French  Canadians^  this  being  the  same  percentage  that 
tliis  race  represented  of  total  em]>loyees  in  that  State,  while  69.4  per 
cent  of  male  employees  16  yeai's  of  age  and  over  were  French  Cana- 
dians. The  per  cent  of  French  Canadians  among  both  male  and 
female  empt<iyees  under  16  yeara  of  age  was  in  each  State  larger  than 
the  per  cent  of  tliis  race  among  total  employees,  in  Maine  the  females 
of  this  age  and  race  comprising  90.1  percent  of  all  the  female  o{>er- 
atives  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  mills  investigated  in  that  State. 
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Next  to  the  French  Canadians  the  Americans  and  Irish  comprised 
the  highest  per  cents  of  all  employees  in  Maine,  being,  respectively, 
8.3  and  6.7  per  cent,  and  in  New  Hampshire  the  Polish,  Americans, 
and  Irish  were  next  in  order,  being,  respectively,  11.1,  8.0,  and  6.2 
per  cent. 

In  Massachusetts,  which  reported  more  than  half  of  the  employees 
in  the  group,  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  Polish  than  in  any  other 
State  of  the  group,  this  race  following  the  French  Canadians  and  rep- 
resenting 18.6  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  and,  likewise,  of  the  female 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over,  while  20.4  per  cent  of  the  male 
employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  Polish.  This  State  also 
showed  the  largest  percentage  of  Irish  employees  of  all  ages,  namely, 
15.8  per  cent,  the  percentage  for  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
being  20.7  per  cent.  Following  these  races  were  the  English  with 
11.1  per  cent  and  the  Portuguese  with  7.4  per  cent,  while  only  7.1 
per  cent  were  Americans. 

In  Rhode  Island  next  to  the  French  Canadians  were  the  English, 
who  comprised  13.1  per  cent  of  all  employees,  followed  by  the  Irish 
with  11.5  per  cent,  the  ItaUans  with  9.5  per  cent,  the  Polish  with 
8.9  per  cent,  the  Americans  with  5.9  per  cent,  and  the  Portuguese 
with  3.5  per  cent.  This  is  the  only  State  in  the  group  showing  any 
considerable  percentage  of  Itahan  cotton  mill  employees,  this  race 
comprising  12.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  6.9  per  cent  of  the  females 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  14.9  per  cent  of  the  males  and  12.2  per 
cent  of  the  females  under  16. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  data  taken  from  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  46  cotton  mills  in  New  England  and  includes  only  six  occupa- 
tions— doffers,  ring  spinners,  speeder  tenders,  spoolers,  scrubbers  and 
sweepers,  and  weavers,  with  a  total  of  17,248  operatives,  which 
represents  78.7  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  whose  race  was 
reported,  in  occupations  in  which  women  and  children  were  employed. 
This  table  shows  the  distribution  of  race,  sex,  and  age  groups  through 
each  of  the  six  occupations: 

ElfPLOYEES  IN  EACH  OF  SIX  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE,  SEX,  AND  AGE, 


Uales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Occupation  and  race. 

IGvears 
and  over. 

Under 
16  years. 

Total. 

16  years 
and  over 

Under 
16  years. 

Total. 

DOlTKas. 

American 

20 
23 
203 
16 
29 
79 
33 
94 

11 
12 
60 
9 
8 
10 
5 
9 

31 
35 

263 
25 
37 
89 
38 

103 

16 
12 
167 
22 

5 
3 
K» 
5 
1 
5 
1 
1 

15 
25ft 
27 
1 
32 
21 
12 

C2 

Rngliith 

AO 

Fmirh  rana<1$sn 

519 

IiislL 

62 

Italian 

W 

Pirilsh 

27 
20 
11 

171 

PnrtiiguMM  _ . .               

m 

Ur, 

TMal 

497 

124 

821 

276 

no 

i,tm 

104 
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EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  OF  SIX  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THI 
NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE,  SEX,  AND  AGE— Conduded. 


Males. 

Females. 

Occupation  and  race. 

16vears 
ana  over. 

Under 
16  years. 

Total. 

leveani 
andover. 

Under 
16  yean. 

Total. 

TotiL 

KINO  sntnmta. 
A7«firloan 

6 

2 

1 
49 

1 

7 

3 
12 

7, 

8 
1 
167 
8 
26 
18 
89 
180 

77 

64 

1,135 

143 

76 

244 

229 

167 

18 
8 
179 
14 
15 
17 
29 
14 

W 
72 
1,314 
157 
01 
261 
268 
181 

US 

English 

n 

Prpnnh  Cnniuli^n . 

118 
7 

10 
15 
77 

173 

1,481 

las 

Irish 

Italian 

117 

Polish 

tn 

Portuguese 

347 

Other  races 

361 

Total 

415 

82 

497 

2,135 

294 

2,429 

2,026 

SCRUBBERS  AND  SWKEPSRS. 

2 

3 
24 
15 

8 
20 

8 
31 

9 
8 
40 
3 
6 
1 
4 
3 

11 
11 
64 
18 
14 
21 
12 
34 

3 

1 

15 
36 

2 
18 

3 

9 

2 

1 
5 
1 
2 

5 

2 

20 

87 

4 
IS 

3 
10 

16 

English 

13 

French  Canadian 

84 

Irish 

55 

Italian 

18 

Polish 

30 

Portuguese 

IS 

Other  races 

1 

44 

Total 

111 

74 

185 

87 

12 

09 

884 

SPXEDER  TENDERS. 
ATnAri(>(in  . , 

11 
9 
71 
4 
12 
73 
12 
33 

11 
9 
71 
5 
12 
73 
13 
33 

91 
253 
468 
403 

27 
270 

86 

60 

2 
3 
8 
1 
3 
2 

03 
256 
471 
404 

30 
272 

86 

60 

104 

English 

265 

French  Canadian 

60 

Irish 

1 

400 

Italian 

42 

Polish 

34S 

Portuguese 

1 

00 

Other  races 

OS 

Total 

225 

2 

227 

1,658 

14 

1,672 

106 
62 
702 
145 
17 
103 
113 
50 

1,800 

SPOOLERS. 
AmAliPAT^,  ,. 

93 

55 
631 
137 

13 
101 
110 

57 

13 
7 

71 
8 
4 
2 
3 
2 

106 

English 

82 

French  Canadian 

708 

Irish 

145 

Italian 

17 

Polish 

103 

Portuguese 

113 

Other  races 

60 

Total 

1,197 

110 

I,a07 

1,307 

WEAVERS. 

American 

185 
529 
1,978 
264 
180 
631 
108 
601 

12 

15 

24 

1 

197 
544 
2,002 
265 
180 
631 
109 
508 

283 
645 
2,025 
938 
107 
867 
111 
324 

7 
13 
51 
6 
4 
1 
3 
5 

200 
658 
2,076 
944 
HI 
888 
114 
320 

487 

English 

i,2oa 

4,078 

1.200 

201 

French  Canadian 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

1,400 
233 

Portuguese 

1 
7 

Other  races 

837 

Total 

4,376 

60 

4,436 

5,300 

90 

5,300 

0,806 

Among  the  doffers  16  years  of  age  and  over  the  males  exceed  the 
females,  being  64.4  per  cent  of  the  total  for  that  age  group,  while 
of  those  under  16  years  the  males  were  but  52.5  per  cent.  In  the 
aggregate  for  this  occupation  the  races  are  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  French  Canadian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Irish  and  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  Italian. 
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Females  made  up  83  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  number  of  ring 
ipinners.  In  this  occupation  a  considerable  number  of  cliildren  are 
shown,  82  of  the  497  males,  «»r  16.5  per  cent,  and  294  of  the  2,429 
females,  or  12.1  per  cent,  being  under  16  years  of  age.  In  the  aggre- 
gate for  tliis  occupation  tlie  races  are  rcpresentetl  in  the  following 
order:  French  Canadian,  Portuguese^  Fohsli,  Irish,  Itahan,  American, 
and  English. 

Of  the  284  scrubbers  and  sweepers  reported,  111,  or  39.1  per  cent, 
were  males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  and  74,  or  26.1  per  cent,  wei*e 
males  under  16  years.  FcnialeH  16  j'cars  and  over  numbered  87,  or 
30.6  per  cent,  wliile  there  were  only  1 2  females  under  16  years,  making 
[4.2  jH»r  cent.  In  the  aggregate  for  this  occupatirin  the  races  are  rep- 
'sented  in  the  following  order:  French  Canadian,  Irish,  Polish,  Italian, 
American,  Portuguese,  and  English. 

Among  the  speeder  tendei*s,  represented  by  an  aggregate  of  1 ,899, 
females  lai^ely  predominate,  with  1 ,672,  or  88  ^>er  cent.  Oidy  2  males 
and  14  females  under  16  years  of  age  were  found  credited  to  this  occu- 
pation on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  mills  investigated.  In  tlie  aggregate 
for  this  occupation  the  ra^-es  were  represented  in  the  following  order: 

t French  Canadian,  Irish,  PoUsh,  English,  American,  Portuguese,  and 
Italian. 

The  1 ,307  spoolers  were  females,  of  whom  1 10,  or  8.4  per  cent,  were 

Hunder  16  years  of  age.     In  the  aggregate  for  this  occupation  the  races 

H^^ere   represented   in   the  following  order:  French   Canadian,  Irish, 

HPortuguese,  American,  Polish,  E^nglish,  and  Italian. 

H     An  aggregate  of  9,826  weavers  is  shown,  of  whom  5,390,  or  54.9  per 

Beent,  were  females.     In  this  occupation  a  total  of  only  150  males  and 

Hiemales  under  16  years  of  age  was  found,  Icvss  than  2  per  cent  of  the 

whole  number  reported.     In  the  aggregate  fr>r  this  occupation  the 

races  are  representeii  in  the  following  order:  French  Canadian,  Poli.sh, 

Irish,  English,  American,  Italian,  and  Portuguese. 

The  distribution  of  the  occupations  aniong  the  various  races  is 

Jfiho\*Ti  in  the  following  table,  presenting  for  each  race  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  employees  reported  in  the  six  specified  occupations  and  in 
other  occupations  in  the  New  England  establishments  investigated: 
KUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYE K.S  IN  SPECIFIED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CROUP,  BY  RACE. 
NUMBER. 


Oooupatton. 


An»«irl- 
c«n. 


spinners..... 

'  ra  and  sweepers. 

tenders 

tender* 


occupftUons . 


&2 

1(0 
16 
104 
100 
487 
701 


EnjE- 
lUh. 


SO 
73 
13 

265 

62 

1,202 

449 


Total l.SO»       2,114 


FroDCh 
Canft- 
dlan. 


519 

1,481 

84 

542 

702 

4,078 

1,740 

9,152 


Irl4h. 


52 
1G5 

56 
409 
145 

700 

2,735 


ttaUui.  PolUb. 


38 
117 
18 
43 
17 
301 
100 

«23 


121 

27» 
39 
345 

loa 

367 
3,743 


Portu- 
giMse. 


347 
16 
90 
113 
223 
22t 

1,077 


Other 


116 

361 

44 

03 

60 

837 

303 

1,002 


Total. 


1,006 
2,026 
S»4 
1.8N 
1.307 
9,836 
4,667 

21.916 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  aCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON 
MILLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENfll,AND  QROLTf,  BY  RACE -Concluded. 


Occupatloti. 

Amari- 
can. 

Eng. 
liali. 

Fr«nch 
C«na- 
dion. 

Irish. 

ItaUaa, 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guew. 

Other 

ToUL 

l")olTcrs 

3.3 
fi.6 
1.0 
0.6. 

44.7 

Z4 
3.fi 
.6 
I2.fi 
3.9 

21.2 

5.7 
ie.2 
.9 
6.9 
7.7 
44.5 
1B.1 

L9 

e.0 

2.0 
14.0 

&3 
44.2 
2&>fl 

fl.l 
18. » 
•2.S 
«.7 
2.7 
40.7 
10.1 

4,4 

ma 

L4 
12.  ft 

3.S 
&4.ft 
13.0 

&6 

82.2 

1.4 

9.2 
10.  S 

ao.7 

30.  S 

6.0 
19.0 
2.3 
4.9 
3.1 
44.0 
20.7 

4« 

King  spinners. 

11.3 

Scnilihon:  and  svmvpvn 

Sp('<*'lor  tenders 

1.3 
8.7 

Spooler  lenders 

6.0 

Weavers 

44.8 

Otber  occupHtloQS , 

31.3 

Total 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I 


TIlis  table  affords  nn  iiitorestinu:  comparison  of  tho  twtent  to  which 
each  race  is  empioycti  in  the  skilled  oceupatiotis  and  ill  those  which 
are  less  skilled.  Thus  the  proportion  of  weavers,  the  most  sldJled 
octujiation,  varies  considerably  among  the  different  races.  The 
Jai^est  proportion  of  weavers  for  any  race  was  among  the  EngUsli 
employees,  56.0  per  cent  of  whom  were  engaged  in  this  occupation, 
and  the  propor(t<iri  among  the  Polish  was  only  slightly  less.  V>eing 
54.6  per  cent.  As  regards  other  races,  weavers  represented  46.7  per 
cent  of  tlie  Italian  employees,  44.5  per  cent  of  the  French  Canadians, 
44.'2  per  cent  of  the  Irish.  :il  per  cent  of  the  American,  and  20.7  per 
cent  of  the  Portuguese.  In  considering  these  figures,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  men  of  the  races  longest  in  the  industry  in 
New  England — notably  the  Americans.  English,  and  Irish — are  found 
largely  employed  in  the  highest  skilled  and  supervisory  occupations 
where  no  women  or  children  are  engaged. 

The  largest  j)n*i>ortion  of  s]>inncrs  for  any  race  was  among  the 
Portuguese,  namely,  32.2  per  cent,  while  the  smallest  proportion,  3.5 
per  cent,  was  among  the  English  employees.  Only  1 .9  per  cent  of  the 
Irish  emj^loyees  reported  were  dolfei's,  as  compared  with  6,1  per  cent 
of  the  Italian. 

Similar  comparisons  may  he  made  for  the  other  occupations  shown. 

The  annual  rcjKirt  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor 
for  19Q'A  contains  a  discussion  of  ''Race  in  industry,"  based  upon  the 
schedules  secured  in  the  census  taken  by  the  State  in  1895.  The 
figures  therein  presented  show  that  01. 5S  per  cent  of  the  persons 
engagetl  in  tlie  manufacture  of  cotton  were  of  '* foreign  birth  or 
descent/'  and  only  8.42  per  cent  were  of  "native  birth  or  descent." 
The  report  explains  tliat  persons  who  are  counted  as  of  foreign  descent 
were  those  wlitjse  fathers  or  mothers  were  bom  in  foreign  countries. 
The  per  cent  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  was  greater  than  that  of  such  persons  engage^] 
in  any  other  kind  of  manufacturing  except  worstetl  goods,  in  wlncli  the 
percentage  was  92.36.  (°)     The  distribution  b}-  race,  State,  province, 
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or  country  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  as 
follows: 

NUHBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  COTTON 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  BY  RACE,  PLACE  OF  BIRTH,  OR  DESCENT.  18M. 

{ From  Um  Thlrty-loarth  Anntul  Report  of  the  Maanchnsetts  Baraaa  of  SUtlstios  of  Labor,  p.  119.] 


H«ce,  state,  prorlncs,  cm- 
coaatry. 


roanoir  dkscxnt. 


Cuttdian  {  Fieneb) . . . . . 
Iririi 

GerrottD 

Scokib 

PurtuEueaft.. . 

PoUsb.. .,....,,. 

Camdlui  C  I^DcUsti) 

Rmriia....... 

FiwMli................. 

Nora,  Seatbn. 

N«wBnmBwlek 

Siredkh......... 

PrlnM  Kdvard  Utend., 
JUiiMB 


Number. 


23.^ 
33,3fiS 

1,S7S 

i,7sa 

1,237 
38S 

300 

3e« 

336 
233 

78 
EMI 


Percent. 


30. 2S 
».57 
10.00 
2.80 
2.76 
2.38 
2.20 

i.ffr 

.^ 
.33 
.30 
.29 
.10 
.fS 


Hace,  State,  provlnoe,  or 


FOaEIQK  DCSCXHT--C!ODdUdieil. 

NflTfouiidland . , .  „ 

Welth 

Oth^rfoTTign  deaccnt. «...,... 

Total 

Native  DCacs^iT. 

Mm^btMetts 

Otber  native  dCBcmt ......... , 

Tatal 

Grand  total. ,.,.,,,,.... 


Nomb«r. 


Tl.lfil 


2.991 


e.eao 


Ts.iai 


Percmt. 


.07 
1.S3 


91.  fig 


2.ftl 


B,« 


ioa.oo 


In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
operatives  of  each  race  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls  of  the  22  cotton 
mills  investigated  in  Massachusetts  in  1908.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  Table  II  and  are  here  reproduced  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  the  table  above  showing  race  distribution  of  cotton-mill  em- 
ployees in  Massachusetts  in  1895. 

NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH    RACE  IN  22  MASSACHUSETTS 

COTTON  MILLS,  1906. 


Race. 


French  Canadian. 

PoUsb 

Irbh 

Englisb 

Portuguese 


Number. 


3.132 
2,141 
1,815 
1,278 
852 


Per  cent. 


27.2 
18.6 
15.8 
11.1 
7.4 


Race. 


American... 

Italian 

Other  races. 

Total. 


Number. 


819 

163 

1,309 


11,509 


Per  cent. 


7.1 

1.4 

11.4 


100.0 


Assuming  that  the  race  percentages  shovm  in  this  table  for  the  22 
mills  investigated  in  1908  are  representative  of  conditions  in  all  cotton 
mills  in  the  State,  comparison  may  be  made  between  these  percentages 
and  those  given  in  the  table  for  1895. 

French  Canadian  operatives  in  1895  comprised  30.25  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  operatives,  as  against  27.2  per  cent  of  the  opera- 
tives reported  in  the  22  mills  in  1908.  The  English  operatives  com- 
prised 16.06  per  cent  in  1895  and  11.1  per  cent  in  1908,  and  the  Irish 
29.57  per  cent  in  1895  and  15.8  per  cent  in  1908.  A  notable  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  employees  is  shown  for  the  Polish,  who  comprised 
2.26  per  cent  in  1895, while  in  the  22  mills  in  1908  they  represented 
18.6  per  cent. 

The  Polish  and  Italian  operatives  did  not  make  any 'appreciable 
entry  into  the  industry  until  1896,  and  the  Portuguese  n 
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paratively  newcomers  at  the  time  of  the  Massachusetts  census  of 

1895.     T\m  Amfriraii  oporatives  wer<>  S.42  per  cent  of  all  operatives 
in  1895,  while  in  the  22  mills  in  1908  they  comprised  7.1  per  ami. 

In  addition  to  the  above  data,  which  relate  to  employees  of  all  ages 
and  hoth  sexes,  itnpiihli.shed  data  were  available  from  the  Massachu- 
setts bureau  of  statistics,  based  upon  the  schedules  secured  in  the 
census  taken  by  the  State  in  1905,  showing  the  nativity  and  parentage 
of  female  operatives  in  that  State  in  1905.  These  data  are  presented 
in  the  following  table,  which  ia  succeeded  by  a  table  derived  from 
Table  II,  showing  the  number  and  per  c*nt  of  female  employees  of 
each  race  in  the  22  Massachusetts  cotton  mills  investigated  in  1908. 

NUMBER   AND  PER  CENT  OF   FEMALE    EMPLOYEES  OF  SPECIFIED  NATIVITY  AND 
PARENTAGE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  COTTON  MILLS,  1905. 

[From  unptibllsbed  data  (amiabed  by  th«  MasBachimtts  Bureau  of  Statistics. f 


Nativliy  and  parentage.        Nuiitiber.   Percent.         Nativity  nnd  paretitage.        Number.   Per  ocot. 


NATIvnT  OP  QBANIlPABENTfl. 

Both  grandparents  native 

Bolh  Kranilparenl.'*  foreign. . . 
Graudpoj-pnta  mixed  und  un- 
known  -- 

Total 

NATIVITY  or  FATHERS. 

Native  fatbers: 

Bom  In  Ma&aacbuMttJ!.. . . 
Bom  In  other  States 

Total 

Foreign  tathers: 

Ireland 

Canada  (Englbta) 

Canada  (Frenob) 

£nfrl<uid. 

Qemiany. 

Scandinavia 

Italy 

Poland 

RoMia - 


Nuimber, 

Percent. 

1.77a 

4.0 

42,315 

95.7 

124 

-3 

«,217 

100.0  1 

1,649 

3.S 

t,957 

4.4 

3,600 

8.2 

9.811 

22.3 

595 

1.8 

13,317 

30.1 

o.in 

13.8 

857 

1.9 

02 

.8 

t8(t 

.4 

1,409 

3.4 

400 

1.0 

NAHVITY  OK  rATHKBS-Con- 
clud  ed . 

Foreign  ftttbenii— Condiided. 

Aij.slriii „ 

Portugal ,.. 

Prince  Edward  Island... 

Newfoundland 

Nova  Scotia..... .... 

New  Brunswick 

Scollond 

WftJw... 

France .... 

Other  coon trJes.... 

Total 

Total,  native  and  for- 
dgn  lathers 

NATIVITT  or  EMPLOYVKS. 

Native  bom 

Foreign  bora ,_ 

Total.... 


2.03$ 

2.90S 

36 

18 

143 

119 

843 

39 

105 

400 


40,611 


44.217 


17.110 

27,107 


44.217 


ce 

8.7 
.1 

.1 
.3 
.3 

1.9 
.1 
.4 

.9 


loao 


38.7 

ei.s 


100.0 


NUMBER   AND   PER    CENT   OF    FEMALE    EMPLOYEES   OF  SPECIFIED   RACES   IN  22 
MASSACHUSETTS  COTTON  MILLS,  1908. 


Race. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Race. 

Number. 

Peroent. 

American 

Ml 

2,104 

1,S90 

66 

8.0 
11.0 
2tt.8 
20.3 
.8 

Poltob 

1.433 

685 
680 

18.3 

E  agllsb 

Portuguese.....    ... 

7.4 

French  Canadian... 

Other  nees^ " . 

7-4 

Irish 

Total 

Italian. 

7.851 

100.0 

These  tables  indicate  a  slit^ht  decrease  in  the  perrentarje  of  American, 
Entjlish,  French  Canadian,  and  Irish,  while  the  PoHsh  in  the  22  mills 
in  1908  represented  18.3  per  cent  of  all  the  female  operatives  reported 
as  against  3.4  per  cent  reported  from  Poland  in  the  table  for  all 
female  cotton  mill  operatives  in  Massachusetts  in  1905.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  latter  figure  may  not  include  some  Poles  from 
countries  other  than  Poland. 
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In  regard  to  the  families  of  cotton  mill  operatives  in  New  England, 
an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  schedules  with  detailed  information 
concerning  a  fair  proportion  of  families  of  the  various  races.  The 
following  table  is  compiled  from  data  in  the  854  schedules  obtained 
from  representative  families^  some  of  whose  woman  or  child  mem- 
bers worked  in  the  cotton  mills  which  were  investigated  in  the  four 
New  England  States.  The  figures,  however,  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  showing  the  racial  distribution  of  all  cotton  mill  families  in 
New  England. 

NATIVFTY   AND   RACE    OF   HEADS    OF    FAMILIES  CONTAINING  WOMAN    OR   CHILD 
EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


NatlTebom. 

Forelga  barn. 

Total 

StstcL 

Of  na- 
tive 

Ot 
tor- 

pap 

rents. 

Ehr- 

Freticli 

Irisb. 

ton. 

iifh. 

For. 

tu- 

gaeae. 

Other 
nea. 

TotsL 

tlVfl 

and 
for- 
eign 
bonu 

MMln* 

3 
3 

4 

U 
H 

& 

HI 
IS 

121 
66 

7« 

10 

71 
13 

30 

1 
& 

3J 

T 

1 
1 

as 
If 

2 
7 

37 

n 

isa 

70 
1£» 

1S& 

Nbw  Hunpchlre ..,...- 

M 

lla«— rfinniMJi   , 

438 

RhtKlff  filaml 

177 

T^tal,. .„..„„ 

il 

£fi 

U 

aes 

BS 

2t 

46 

&4 

fi7 

r&a 

S64 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  of  the  758  foreign-bom  heads  of  famiUes  from  whom  informa- 
tion was  secured: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  HEADS  OF  COTTON  MILL  FAMILIES 
WHO  HAVE  LIVED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  EACH  SPECIFIED  PERIOD,  BY  STATES 
AND  RACES. 

NUMBER. 


Forelgn-boirn  henrls  orfamlllfs  wtio  biTC  Uvcd  In  l^  til  ted  Staiea— 

Nut 
re- 

pOTt- 

ed. 

State  Bfiid  nee. 

eler2 

2     I     < 
aa<i  1  and 
□nderunder 

years,  yeara. 

a 
iind 

iiDfler 
10 

years. 

10 

aod 
under 

jfcara. 

IS 

lurd 
uoder 

20 
yeore. 

30 
add 
uxider 

35    . 
years. 

35 
and 

UDder 
30 

yeaiB, 

30 
and 
under 

years. 

and 
under 

years. 

50 
years 
and 
oyer. 

ToiaL 

Mtloe,.      , 

IS 
1 

13 
S 

38 
i 

17 

S 

10 
14 

J3 
4 

4S 
11 

e 
as 

21 

U  ' 
14 

in 

IS 

13 
fi7 
34 

13 
ft 
44 

10 

10 

13 
34 
15 

10 
10 
£1 
IS 

■■'1 

I 

13S 

New  Haoipiihln.  „ . .' 

MuBWhUKtU ... 

RbodelJlaDd... 

iSd 

Total...... 

37 

87 

U 

75 

77 

flS' 

110 

75 

71 

96 

11 

9 

75B 

KagHsh.... ...-,- 

8 

31 

1 

i 
41 

IS 

12 

I 
1 

7 
3 
4 
4 

10 

3 
43 
3 

H 

40 

1 
3 

12 
4S 
6 

4 

It 
41 

7 
45 

14 
1 

t 

3 
9 

IM 

Fnocli  CanadJan . . . .' 

FreoehC  Franc*).,... 
Ocnnaii . . , . ,  .... 

393 
IX 

1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
« 

2 

U 

Onek 

1 
3 
3 
A 
3 

4 

J 

e 

6 

la 

Irbh..-. .,....,..-.. 

3 
7 

n 

9 

13 
3 

13 
6 
5 
I 

20 

ft 
3 
3 
I 
S 

13 

J£ 

n 

a 

3 

m 

lUUian ,.. 

27 

Pntbh  ..           

I 

e 

3 

1 
3 

48 

PortiiEiicsiB. . . ... 

3 

54 

ScAndmavlui*. ...... 

e 

Scotdi  .. ► 

I 

1 

3 

1 

...... 

7 

Otbff  rvdcs  (•>. 

3 

.,.-., 
.,.-., 

4 



TotaJ. ,.,«..... 

37 

67 

3A 

75 

77  1 

W 

110 

74 

71 

»5 

11 

9 

7ftg 

•-Dttteb,  Flemish,  Helxew,  Syriaii. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FOREION-BOnN  HEADS  OF  COTTON  MIIX  FAMTUEP 
WeO  HAVE  LIVED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  EACH  SPECIFIED  PERIOD,  BY  STATES 
AND  RACES— Condoded. 

PER  CENT. 


Poretgn-1)oni  heads  of  families  who  have  lived  In  United  Statei— 

Net 

port- 
ed. 

State  and  nee. 

Vn- 
der3 
yean. 

a 

and 
under 

4 
yoars. 

4 

and 
under 

0 
years. 

6          10 

and  1  luid 

under  undMr 

10        15 

years,  yeais. 

1 

1£ 

and 

under 

20 
yean. 

10.1 
17.7 
14.1 
10- 1 

20 

and 

under 

26 
years. 

26 

and 
Ull'IlT 

30 
year:^. 

30 
and 

1111  ■ 

35 

find 

.rid 
■•.ar. 

Total 

Mttini> 

1.3 
i.4 
B.O 

309 
ft.  1 
4.7 

10.7 

4.4 

a.  8 
2.  a 

8.S 

8.7 

12.0 
1..B 

0.5 
11.4 
10.0 
13.2 

10.9 
113.  4 

lj.7 

14.6 

9.4 
10  1 
11.6 

t'..3 

W.U 

7.2 
l.'j.  2 
8.U 
9.0 

1I.« 
12. « 
13.4 
11.3 

100.0 

Nrr  HamiMJilre 

llMwchuaetta 

Rbodfl  Island 

1.3 
1.8 
1.9 

'2.1' 
.G 

KXXO 
100.0 
100.0 

Total 

4.9 

8.8 

4.4 

9.9 

10.2 

12. 'J 

W.4 

12.5 

1.4 

1.2 

loao 

Englhth.  . 

3.6 
fi.3 
7.7 

2.4 
10,5 

3.(1 
4.(1 

H.  3 
H-4 
7.7 
9.1 

5,1.  H 
3-1 

14.8 
H.7 

Uil.5 

2.4 
ll.O 
23.1 

Id  (I 
10.2 
7.7 
27.2 

14.3 
12.2 
4A.  1 
3».8 

13.  1 
10  5 

K.3 
11.5 

10.  (i 
13.6 
7.7 

1.2 
1.5 

3.6 

.8 

loai) 

Frencii  Conadtait 

Frenrh  ( Franoe) 

IflO.O 

1000 

Oennan 

9.1 

7.7 
1.0 
3.7 
2.2 
11. 1 

111.2 

10a  0 

Gr«ek. 

7.7 
8.0 
7.4 

e.5 

S.7 

2,0 
N.tt 

1J.8 

100.0 

Iriah 

2.0 
20.0 
23.0 
1«.7 

12.2 
11.1 
28.  a 
U.1 
65.  <i 
14.3 

20.5 
22.2 

13.0 
5.5 
22.2 
14.3 
60.0 

12.2 

'2.2 
11. 1 
22.2 

15.3 

'2.'2 
3.7 

23.5 

3.1 

S.I 

100.0 

Italian 

100.0 

Polish 

IOOlO 

Portuguese. . . 

3.7 

lODiO 

Bcandlnavtea 

UAt 

Bootcl) 

i4.3 

14.3 

28.6 

14.  a 

UOiO 

Other  rnnw  (a) 

60.0 



lOOiO 

( 

Total 

4.9 

a.8 

4.4 

ft.  9 

10.2 

12.9 

14.5 

9,9 

9.4 

12.5 

1.4 

1.2 

100.0 

«  Dutch.  Flemlah,  Hebrew.  Syrian. 

In  Maine  the  highest  per  cent  was  reached  by  the  number  who 
had  resided  m  the  United  States  2  anti  under  4  years,  while  in  New 
HampHhiro  tlie  highest  per  cent  is  shown  for  (liose  who  had  resided 
in  the  country  15  and  under  20  years,  and  in  Massacliusetts  and 
Rhode  Lsland,  fnr  those  who  had  resided  here  20  and  under  25  years. 
As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  l{)9,  there  is  a  rela- 
tively larger  number  of  French  Canadian  heads  of  families  in  Elaine 
than  in  any  other  State,  and  the  nomadic  practices  of  this  race,  which 
ai-e  hereafter  referred  to,  are  undoubtedly  the  cause  for  the  high  per- 
centage of  families  shown  for  this  State  whose  |>eriod  of  residence 
was  only  2  and  nnder  4  years. 

Of  the  races  having  any  considerable  representation  in  these 
tables,  the  English,  French  Canadian,  and  Irish  show  the  longest 
periods  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  39.2  per  cent  of  the  84 
English  heads  of  families,  37.0  per  cent  of  the  392  French  Canadian, 
and  54.1  per  cent  of  the  Irish  having  resided  here  25  yeare  and  over, 
and  the  same  length  of  residence  was  sho^vn  for  4  of  the  7  Scotch 
beads  of  families.  Most  of  the  French,  German,  and  Scandinavian 
heads  of  famihes  reported  had  resided  in  this  country  1 0  and  under 
25  years.  The  Greeks  had  aU  lived  here  under  10  3'ears,  and  77.8 
j>er  cent  of  the  Italians,  82.6  per  cent  of  the  Polish,  and  75.9  per 
cent  of  the  Portuguese  under  20  years. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  data  in  schedules  securetl  in 
the  homes  of  472  foreign- bom  operatives  in  the  New  England  mills 
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mreBtigated,  and  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  who  had  resided 
m  the  United  States  during  certain  specified  periods  of  years.  These 
operatives,  who  are  limited  to  females  of  all  ages  and  males  under 
16  yean,  should  not  be  confused  with  foreign-bom  heads  of  families 
discussed  on  pages  109  and  110.  Many  of  these  heads  of  families  were 
not  themselves  employed  in  cotton  mills;  but  their  families  contained 
one  or  more  mill  operatives.  A  considerable  number  of  the  children 
of  these  foreign-bom  heads  of  families  were  bom  in  the  United  States, 
which  accounts  for  the  small  number  of  operatives  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  as  compared  with  the  number  of  heads  of  families  shown 
in  the  preceding  table. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FOREION-BORN  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  WHO  HAVE  LIVED  EACH  SPECIFIED  PERIOD  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  BY  STATES  AND  RACES. 

NUMBER. 
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As  woLili!  naturally  he  experted,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  the  ()errentu};e  of  fnreigii-horn  operatives  and  of  foreign- 
hnrn  heads  of  funnlies  liavin^  each  specified  length  of  residence  in 
the  United  iStates.  This  iahle  shows  that  of  the  472  foreign-born 
operatives  reported  only  5.4  per  cent  bad  lived  in  this  countrj''  25 
years  and  over,  while  33.2  per  cent  of  the  758  forei^  heads  of  families 
shown  in  the  foreji;oin<^  table  ha<l  that  length  of  resitlence.  Of  the 
operatives,  59.9  per  cent  had  a  residence  of  less  than  10  years  as 
comi)ared  with  28  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  families. 

Considering  the  length  of  residence  of  the  operatives  according  to 
race,  it  is  seen  that  of  the  37  English  operatives  reported  40.5  per 
cent  had  Oved  in  this  country  10  years  and  over,  32.5  per  cent  6  and 
under  10  years,  and  27  per  cent  irnder  6  years;  of  the  3S  Irish,  76.3 
per  cent  had  a  residence  of  10  years  and  over,  7.9  per  cent  6  and  under 
10  years,  and  only  15.8  per  cent  under  6  years;  of  the  224  French 
Canadians,  wlio  comprise  the  largest  race  group  shown,  44.2  per  cent 
had  a  residence  of  10  years  and  over,  17.4  per  cent  6  and  under  10 
years,  and  38.4  per  cent  under  6  years;  of  the  70  Polish,  only  25.8 
per  cent  ha<l  lived  in  this  C4tuntry  10  years  and  over,  22.9  [>er  cent  6 
and  under  10  yeiirs,  8.5  per  cent  4  and  under  6  years,  while  27.1  per 
cent  had  a  residence  of  2  and  under  4  years,  and  15.7  per  cent  of  less 
than  2  years;  of  the  40  Portuguese,  50  per  cent  had  a  residence  of 
less  than  6  years  and  only  20  per  cent  10  years  and  over.  The  Greek 
and  Italian  operatives  numbered  only  18  and  23^  re-spectively,  72.2 
per  cent  of  the  former  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  latter  having  a  resi- 
dence of  less  than  4  years  in  this  country.  The  number  of  operatives 
of  other  races  reported  was  too  small  to  rentier  their  length  of  residence 
of  any  significance. 

Information  as  to  whether  early  childhood  was  passed  on  a  farm, 
in  a  village,  or  in  a  city  was  received  from  964  women  and  children 
%vho  worked  in  cotton  mills  in  New  Kngland,  distributed  as  shown 
in  the  foOowing  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  HILLS 
IN  THE  NEW  ENdLAND  OROUP  WHO  REPORTED  THEIR  EARLY  CmLDHOOD 
SPENT  ON  FARM.  IN  VILLAGE.  OR  IN  CITY,  BY  STATES. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 

Early  childhood  apeot— 

State. 

On  fanu. 

In  vllliig:e. 

In  city. 

• 

Number. 
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It  is  seen  that  in  Maine  and  in  Massachusetts  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  women  and  children  who  reported  on  the  subject  stated 
that  thej  had  been  brought  up  in  cities,  while  in  New  Hampshire  and 
in  Rhode  Island  this  condition  was  claimed  by  only  about  one-fourth 
of  those  reporting.  For  the  group  of  States  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  employees  had  spent  their  early  childhood  on  farms  and 
in  villages,  being  27.3  per  cent  for  those  on  farms  and  28.2  per  cent 
for  those  in  villages,  much  the  highest  percentage  (44.5)  being  cred- 
ited to  the  cities. 

The  majority  of  the  first  French  Canadians,  Portuguese,  and  Poles 
who  entered  the  industry  came  direct  from  farm  life  to  the  mills, 
while  the  English  and  Scotch  generally  came  from  manufacturing 
cities.  It  is  assumed  that  many  of  these  964  women  and  children, 
who  were  mainly  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  were  bom  of  parents 
who  had  made  their  home  in  the  cities  or  villages  in  which  mills  were 
located. 

This  discussion  of  foreigners  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  is  Um- 
ited  to  the  New  England  group  because,  in  the  southern  group, 
among  the  cotton  mill  families  investigated  only  a  negUgible  pro- 
portion (about  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent)  had  heads  other  than 
native  white  of  native  parents,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
following  table : 

NUMBER   OF  HEADS  OF   FAMILIES  ONE   OR   MORE    MEMBERS  OF   WHICH   WERE 
EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  NATIVITY. 


State. 


Heads  of  families. 


Native 
white  of 

native 
parents. 

All 
other. 

Total. 

78 

78 

499 

499 

430 
311 
153 
91 

2 

1 
2 

432 
312 
155 
91 

1.5(i2 

5 

1,567 

Virginia 

North  CaroUna 
Sooth  Carolina, 

Oeorfia 

Alabama 

Miariaslppl.... 

Total.... 


In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  preceding  tables  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  varying  ebb  and  flow  of  the  different  national- 
ities through  the  years  of  cotton  manufacture  in  New  Enp:land. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  during  the  forties,  the  force  in  the 
mills,  excepting  for  the  heavier  work  and  the  two  occupations  of 
dyeing  and  calico  printing,  filled  by  men  brought  from  England,  con- 
sisted largely  of  American  girls,  the  daughters  of  neighboring  farmers. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  these  pioneer 
mills  is  that  relating  to  these  young  women  who,  during  the  winters 
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wln'ii  their  work  wa?^  not  needed  on  the  farm,  were  conveyed  to  and 
frufii  the  mills  in  the  family  vekicles,  losing  none  of  their  social  caste 
thrtmgh  the  fact  that  they  were  **mill  hands."  In  the  springtime 
rso  many  would  take  up  their  farm  duties  that  the  mills  were  often 
obligerl  tn  shut  down  during  the  summer  months  fr)r  lack  of  help. 
Numbers  of  the  mill  girls  of  that  day  became  wives  and  mothers  of  pros- 
perous business  and  professional  men  of  the  present.  One  became 
the  wife  of  the  governor  of  a  New^  England  State. 

In  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  the  growth  of  the  industry  occa- 
sioned a  demand  for  labor  exceeding  the  native  supply,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Irish,  English,  and  French  Canadian  inuni- 
grants  found  employment  in  the  mills.  Of  these  the  Irish  came  in 
the  greatest  numbers,  while  the  French  Canadians  came  at  fii'st  one 
or  two  families  at  a  time,  to  take  places  in  the  mills  vacated  by  the 
native  American  employees,  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  emi- 
gration to  the  West. 

Tins  condition  of  a  gradual  supplanting  of  the  American  operatives 
continued  steadily  until  about  1865,  when  the  French  Canadians 
came  in  greater  numbers,  and  by  1870  there  was  a  large  admixture 
of  Irish,  English,  and  French  Canadians,  with  a  few  Scotch;  the  Irish 
still  outnumbering  all  the  other  foreigners,  all  of  whom  were  willing 
to  work  for  less  wages  than  the  Americans  were  receiving.  There 
was  considerable  objection  among  the  American  girls  to  working 
with  these  foreigners,  and  many  gradually  dropped  out.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  get  oirtside  help  and  inducements  were  held  out 
to  the  Canadians  during  the  few  years  immediately  preceding  18S5, 
resulting  in  the  immense  French  Canathan  tide  in  1885,  which  made 
these  people  more  numerous  than  the  mill  workers  of  any  other  race. 
Their  standard  of  living  was  lower  than  that  of  the  European  immi- 
grants, and  with  their  large  families  at  work  (there  was  no  14-year 
limit  for  child  workers  then),  they  could  live  on  a  further  reduced 
wage. 

Of  the  574  families  shown  in  the  table  on  page  109  as  having  either 
French  Canadian,  Irish,  or  English  heads,  231  of  these  heads  had  been 
in  this  country  more  than  twenty-five  years,  although  the  families 
were  by  no  means  selected  as  representative  because  of  that  fact. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  foothold  attainetl  in  the  cotton 
industry  by  European  immigrants  during  the  more  recent  years,  the 
French  Canadians,  as  before  stated  (page  99),  comprise  41.8  percent 
of  the  total  numl>er  of  employees  reported.  In  some  cotton  manu- 
facturing comjiiunities  they  still  predominate  so  thorougldy  that  the 
influence  of  other  races  is  inconsiderable. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  their  identification  with  cotton  manu- 
facture, the  French  Canaihans  were  exceedingly  nomadic.  The 
*' Annual  Canadians,"  as  they  wei"©  then  called,  would  leave  their 


as  after  harvest  and  come  over  the  line  to  take  employment  in 
New  England  mill  until  planting  time  in  the  following  spring,  and 
up  to  eight  or  ten  years  ago  those  were  relatively  few  who  made  any 
pretense  of  making  homes  in  the  United  States.  The  majority  would 
come  and  remain  for  a  few  years,  saving  the  greater  portitm  of  their 
earnings,  and  then  return  to  Canada  permanently.  Of  later  years, 
however,  this  practice  has  been  gradually  dying  out,  and  those  who 

Ke  here  are  for  the  most  part  settled  in  their  communiries. 
In  the  mills  the  French  Canadians  rapidly  acquire  skill  in  the  man- 
[ement  of  mafliinery.     They   are  steady   W(ti*kers  and  are  foimd 
attered  throughout  all  departments  in  the  cotton  mills,  with  a  con- 
siderable representation  in  the  weaving  and  cloth  rooms.     Many  of 
■^he  younger  workers  of  this  race  have  been  born  in  New  England. 
Hbome  of  the  older  operatives  have  spent  all  of  their  working  years 
in  this  industtT. 

Although  far  behind  the  French  Canadians  in  pi)int  of  numbers 

aployed,  the  Irish  hold  a  must  important  place  among  cotton  mill 

cratives,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  crowded  by  suc- 

pssive  waves  of  immigration.     The  98  families  with  foreign-bom 

rish   heads,  shown  in   the   table,  hardly  give  a  fair  representation 

the  race,  as  the  persons  of  Irish  descent  are  in  considerably  krger 

^roiM)rtion  among  native-bom  operatives  than  are  those  descen<ling 

t)m  most  of  the  other  races.     They  have  a  large  representation  in 

[le  weaving  rooms,  and  are  in  the  majority  where  the  liner  fabrics 

Ire  woven.     Many  of  the  Irish  who  found  emphvvmcnt  in  the  weave 

3ms  in  former  years  had  fii-st  gon«>  fnun  Ireland  to  Englantl  and 

[>rke(l  for  a  time  in  the  cotton  mills  there,  so  that  they  were  in  a 

leasure  skilled  when  they  took  up  the  occupation  here.     They  are 

[)und  in  numl^^rs  in  the  dressing  and  cloth  rooms,  and  are  scattered, 

bough  in  a  less  degree,  throughout  all  other  departments  of  the  mills. 

The  English  and  Scotch  are  likewise  engaged  in  the  more  skilled 

ccupations  t<»  a  greater  degree  than  in  tlio  less  skilled  ones  that  have 

?n  gradually  given  over  to  the  later  comers  into  the  industry.     In 

[>me  mills  in  Rhode  Island  more  than  one-half  of  the  weavers,  men 

id  women,  are  English.     The  first  of  these  races  to  enter  the  indus- 

r>"  here  came  direct  from  the  Great  Bi'itain  mills,  where  they  ha*!  been 

am  and  bre<l  in  the  work,  antl  by  heredity  their  descendants  have 

laintained  a  superiority  in  the  liigher  grades.     In  point  of  numbers 

be  English  greatly  exceed  the  Scotch. 

Early  in  the  nineties  the  Portuguese  found  their  way  to  the  cotton 

mills,  entering  into  a  lower  wage  competition  with  the  French  Cana- 

lians,  and  they  were  in  turn  followed  about   1896  by  Poles  from 

Austria  and  Riissia.     Both  of  these  races  have  become  increasing 

actors  in  the  labor  problem  in  cotton  manufacture. 

Until  recently  the  Portuguese  mill  workers  have  mainly  come  from 
be  Azores  and  other  islands  belonging  to  Portugal,  rather  than  from 


the  iiiother  t'ouiiiry  diro<'i.  Their  entry  iiitu  the  cotton  mills  is  said 
to  have  been  through  a  num]*er  who  sliipped  as  sailors  on  New  Bedford 
whahng  vessels  that  touched  upon  Portugal's  island  possessions. 
Being  chschargetl  at  New  Bedford  they  driftefi  into  the  cotton  mills 
of  that  city,  and  wei'e  given  employment  in  the  less  skilled  occupa- 
tions. Tliis  new  work  proving  to  be  to  their  hking,  these  former 
sailors  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  fact  to  their  kindred  at 
home,  witli  the  result  that  tliere  soon  began  a  steadily  increasing  flow 
of  emigration  from  the  Portuguese  islands  to  our  New  England  mill 
cities. 

The  Portuguese  have  rarely  risen  above  the  less  skilled  occupa- 
tions, the  mi: I  tbing  the  heavier  work  of  opening,  picking,  and  team- 
ing, and  the  women  are  principally  engaged  in  spoohng  and  spinning, 
with  a  few  di 'a wing-frame  tenders.  The  hoys  are  doffers  and  are  as 
bright  and  apt  for  this  occupation  as  are  the  French  Canadian  boys. 
The  girls  are  usually  spinners. 

The  Portuguese  operatives  are,  with  few  exceptions,  foreign  bom. 
In  their  native  country  they  had  usually  been  small  farmers,  living  on 
tlie  produce  of  their  rented  land  and  on  fish.  Their  women  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  working  for  wages,  yet  they  have  entered  the  mills 
here  in  considerable  numbers.  A  relatively  small  number  of  Ameri- 
can-lwrn  Portuguese  have  reached  the  working  age. 

The  Poles,  though  later  comers  into  the  industry,  are  found  filling 
the  more  skilletl  positions  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Portugiiese. 
They  develop  slowly,  however,  as  operatives,  hut  ai*e  willing  and  pro- 
gressive by  nature,  and  are  content  to  start  at  the  l)ottoni  for  the  low- 
est wage.  They  have  in  the  mills  a  larger  proportion  of  young  women 
and  young  men  without  families  than  have  the  Portuguese.  The 
Poles  have  usually  come  to  this  country  direct  from  an  out-of-door 
life  on  farms,  and  are  unused  to  the  confinement  and  restrictions  of 
mills.  The  tendency  to  put  their  wives  to  work  in  the  mills  is  greater 
among  the  Poles  than  among  most  of  the  other  foreigners,  these  women 
even  doing  heavy  work  in  the  card  room.  The  Polish  women,  in  fact, 
are  preferretl  to  the  men  at  the  mills.  They  are  more  \  ractable  ami  less 
quarrelsome.  Being  out  of  favor  with  operatives  of  other  races,  tiiese 
people  live  by  themselves  and  are  very  slow  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage and  adopt  American  customs. 

Itahans  are  fountl  working  in  cotton  mills  in  fewer  localities  than 
are  the  other  races  heretofore  tUscussed,  and  also  in  smaller  num- 
bers. They  have  not  generally  established  themselves  as  important 
factors  in  this  industry,  and  are  regarded  with  less  favor  than  other 
races  employed  in  the  same  pursuits.  This  disfavor  may  be  attrib- 
ute<l  rather  to  a  prejudice  against  their  low  stanrtard  of  hving  at  their 
homes  than  to  any  particular  lack  of  eiliciency  in  their  work  in  the 
mill. 
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Their  connection  with  the  industry  has  been  brief,  in  very  few  cases 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  while  the  majority  have  entered  it  within 
the  last  six  years.  Few  of  their  women  are  found  among  mill  work- 
ers, who  are  chiefly  single  men  boarding  with  families  of  their  own  race. 

The  few  localities  where  Italians  appear  to  have  gained  some  foot- 
hold in  the  industry  are  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Tiverton,  and  Natick, 
R.  I.,  and  Fall  River  and  Waltham,  Mass.  Of  these,  Waltham  shows 
the  greatest  tendency  to  Italianization. 

Greeks  are  given  no  representation  in  the  foregoing  tables,  as  com- 
paratively few  schedules  were  obtained  from  them.  The  entrj^  of 
these  people  into  the  industry  has  been  thus  far  chiefly  confined  to 
one  conmiunity,  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  has  one  of  the  largest  Greek 
colonies  in  the  United  States.  They  are  found,  however,  in  small 
numbers  in  some  of  the  Maine  cotton  mills. 

The  first  of  the  Greeks  to  leave  their  native  hills  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  this  country  were  shepherds,  coming  without  their  wives 
and  engaging  in  the  vending  of  fruits  and  candies  until  about  1895, 
when  a  few  went  into  the  Lowell  cotton  mills  and  demonstrated  their 
adaptabiUty  for  this  work.  Then  began  an  influx  which  has  con- 
tinued until  now.  There  is  said  to  be  a  Greek  population  in  Lowell 
of  upward  of  7,000,  including  1,200  women  and  200  girls.  A  large 
majority  of  both  sexes  work  in  the  cotton  mills.  The  married  women 
of  this  race  who  are  employed  in  the  mills  are  young,  with  small  fami- 
Ues.  They  have  some  one  to  care  for  their  children  and  work  for  one 
or  two  years  only,  then  drop  out  to  expend  their  energies  on  home  and 
children.  There  is  a  tendency  among  the  Greeks  to  put  their  children 
to  work  as  soon  as  places  can  be  found  for  them,  whether  or  not  the 
children  have  reached  the  age  limit.  Parents  in  Greece  are  sending 
their  young  children  to  the  United  States  for  mill  work. 

The  Greeks  Uve  peaceably  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  their 
colony  and  are  regarded  with  some  hostility  by  operatives  of  other 
races,  a  hostility  no  greater,  probably,  than  that  extended  to  each 
successive  foreign  race  entering  the  industry.  Their  homes  are  the 
most  crowded  and  of  the  most  insanitary  condition  in  Lowell.  Al- 
though there  appears  a  decided  tendency  among  them  to  settle  per- 
manently in  this  country,  they  show  little  inclination  to  purchase 
homes  here,  sending  their  savings  instead  to  Greece  to  support  mem- 
bers of  the  family  left  there,  or  to  pay  the  passage  of  relatives  or 
prospective  wives  to  America. 

No  other  nationality  has  as  yet  gained  any  considerable  foothold  in 
the  industry,  although  there  are  in  many  mills  small  scatterings  of 
Turks,  Armenians,  Scandinavians,  French  (from  France  and  Belgium), 
Germans,  Hebrews,  and  Lithuanians. 

The  overlapping  of  the  successive  tides  of  race-entry  into  the  indus- 
try makes  it  impracticable  to  present  the  various  changes  more  defi- 
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nitely  than  in  the*  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  general  trend.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  each  change  of  personnel  in  the  operatives 
it  has  been  the  cheaper  labor  of  successive  nationahties  that  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  preceding  class. 

NEGBOES  IK  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Although  there  has  been  an  enormous  development  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  the  South,  and  although  the  southern  mills  suffered  from 
a  scarcity  of  labor  until  the  financial  depression  of  1907,  Negro  labor 
ha.s  not  been  utilized  except  for  the  roughest  work  about  the  mills. 
In  some  mills  Negro  men  are  employed  in  the  picker  room,  where  a 
large  amount  of  floating  lint,  dust,  and  dirt  is  always  found,  and 
where  the  work  is  heavier  and  more  disagreeable  than  in  any  other 
department  of  the  mill. 

In  a  few  mills  Negro  men  are  employed  for  the  heaviest  work  in  the 
card  room,  which  is  the  next  dustiest  room  in  a  cotton  mill.  Negro 
men  are  employed  as  ilyehouse  hands,  as  teamsters,  as  yard  hands,  as 
firemen,  sometimes  as  engineers,  and  sometimes  as  assistants  in 
machine  repair  shops  connectetl  with  cotton  mills,  but  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  Negro  men  never  go  beyond  the  card  room,  except 
that  occasionally  they  work  in  the  dyehouse. 

The  number  of  Negro  men  employed  in  the  mills  visit«d  in  this 
investigation  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  may  be  safeh'  said  that  a 
majority  of  the  mills  in  the  Soutii  employ  no  Negro  labor  at  all,  and 
that  in  the  mills  which  do  employ  Negroes  the  proportion  of  such 
worker's  is  very  small.  In  the  152  mills  wtiicli  were  investigated  in  the 
South  Negro  women  and  children  were  found  employed  m  18.  The 
nmnber  of  each  of  these  two  classes  of  Negro  employees,  together  with 
the  total  number  of  women  and  the  total  number  of  children  em- 
ployed, reganlless  of  race,  in  these  18  mills,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

NEQHU   WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  UlLLS  INVESTmATBD  IN 

THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


« 


I 


8Ut«. 


Vjreliila 

Nortb  CwoUits 
8o4ith  CaroUaa. 

QeofglB. 

Alabama 

Mlssls^lppL.i^.. 


Negroes 

under  16 

yean 

ein> 

ployed. 
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Of  the  2,215  women  employed  in  these  18  mills  the  122  Negro  women 
were  5.5  per  cent.  They  were  employed  almost  exclusively  as 
sweepers  and  scrubbers. 

Of  the  1,545  employees  under  16  years  the  44  Negro  children  were 
2.8  per  cent.  They,  too,  were  principally  employed  as  sweepers  and 
scrubbers,  but  a  few  were  waste  gatherers,  some  boys  worked  in  the 
picker  room,  3  were  alley  boys,  and  1  a  band  boy. 

SOURCES  OF  LABOR  SUPPLY  FOR  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS. 

In  a  preceding  section  it  is  seen  that  the  labor  force  for  the  New 
England  cotton  mills  has  been  recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of* 
immigrants  and  children  of  immigrants  who  have  poured  into  these 
States  in  such  large  nimibers  for  the  past  sixty  years.  Not  only  is 
the  working  force  in  the  cotton  mills  of  these  States  largely  made  up 
of  inunigrants  and  their  children,  but  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force  at  different  periods  in  the  last  sixty  years  reflects  the  changes  in 
the  nationality  and  type  of  immigrants  that  have  marked  this  period. 
Practically  none  of.  this  immigration  has  gone  to  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  southern  mills  have  had,  therefore,  to  recruit  their  labor 
force  from  the  native  population. 

As  shown  on  page  19  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  Southern  States  increased  from  1,600,000  in  1890  to  10,400,000 
in  1908.  This  enormous  increase  has  created  a  tremendous  demand 
for  white  labor,  which  has  been  suppUed  almost  entirely  by  the  farms  of 
the  South.  The  Negro  population  has  contributed  little  to  this  indus- 
trial development,  as  Negroes  are  employed  only  as  general  laborers 
about  cotton  mills  and  occasionally  for  the  heavy  work  in  the  picker 
and  opening  rooms. 

Data  as  to  whether  early  childhood  was  passed  on  a  farm,  in  a  vil- 
lage, or  in  a  city  were  received  from  2,122  women  and  children  who 
worked  in  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  distributed  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS 
IN  THE  SOUTHERN  GROUP  WHO  REPORTED  THEIR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  SPENT 
ON  FARM,  IN  VILLAGE.  OR  IN  CITY.  BY  STATES. 


Number 
report- 

Early  childhood  spent 

- 

State. 

On  farm. 

In  village. 

In  city. 

Number. 

Percent 

1 
Number,  j  Per  cent 

1 

Number. 

Percent 

Vfrg)n|ft 

S9 
780 
W 
374 
179 
103 

68 
664 

463 

286 

152 

76 

76.4 
72,3 
77.5 
76.9 
84.9 
73.8 

1 

14              IS.  7 

7 

20 
16 
34 
2 
6 

7.9 

North  CaroUna 

196 
118 
54 
25 
21 

25.1 
19.8 
14.4 
14.0 
20.4 

2.6 

South  Carolina 

2.7 

Oeotgla. 

9.1 

AIaNi"^ 

LI 

MiMinippI ...    . 

6.8 

Total 

2,122 

1,609 

75.8 

428 

20.2 

85 

4.0 
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The  above  table,  when  compared  with  thi^  corresponding  table  for 
the  New  England  mills,  ^iven  on  page  112,  shows  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  classes  of  operatives  in  the  two  sections.  Thus  in  New 
England,  of  the  operatives  reported,  only  27.3  per  cent  had  spent  their 
early  chilflhood  on  farm<i,  while  44.5  per  cent  were  brought  up  in  cities, 
as  against  75.8  per  cent  in  the  southern  group  from  farms  and  only  4 
per  cent  from  cities.  The  20.2  per  cent  whose  childhood  was  spent  iii 
villages  were  largely  the  children  of  cotton-mill  operatives  who  had 
moved  from  farms  to  cotton-mill  villages. 

Some  of  those  who  reported  that  their  early  childhood  was  spent 
on  a  farm  canic  from  small  farms  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The  exact  proportion  of  those  coming  from 
the  mountains  was  not  secured,  and  the  proportion  varies  greatly  in 
dilTcrent  sections.  Taking  the  mill  population  as  n  whole,  for  the 
mills  visited  rluring  tJiis  inve.stigation  the  percentage  of  such  oper- 
atives was  very  much  smaller  than  the  percentage  of  those  who  come 
from  the  lowland  farms  surrounding  the  cotton-mill  villages. 

For  varying  reason^  the  small  farmers  leave  Llie  farm  and  move  to 
the  mill  village.  Some  iiave  been  unsuccessful  as  farmers.  Some 
have  been  disheartened  by  poor  crops  or  low^  prices.  Others  have, 
perhaps,  been  moderate!3^  successful  but  hope  for  a  more  comfortable 
life,  with  a  larger  remuneration,  at  the  cotton  mill.  Whatever  discon- 
tent with  their  conditions  or  desire  for  improvement  exists;  is  fostered 
by  the  labor  agent,  who  is  usually  the  head  of  a  family  wliich  has 
been  successful  at  the  mill  and  who  canvasses  the  country  thoroughly 
and  frequently. 

When  the  mill  needs  workers,  one  of  the  plans  used  to  obtain  them, 
as  outlined  by  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  mills,  is  to  select  a  day 
w^hen  tliere  is  a  circus,  show,  or  celebration  in  town,  wliich  will  assem- 
ble  many  farmer's  from  the  surrounding  country.  "  Dodgers,"  setting 
forth  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  cotton-mill  work  and  the 
amounts  paid  to  cluklren  and  adults,  with  a  few  attractive  state-ments 
as  to  what  can  be  earned  by  a  family  of  so  many  workers,  etc.,  are 
gotten  out,  and  not  given  to  the  farmers,  but  dropped  into  their 
wagons  where  they  will  be  sure  to  find  them  when  they  get  home. 
Letters  are  receive<l  in  reply  to  these,  and  many  families  are  obtained. 
Another  plan  is  to  ])ost  similar  dodgers  in  small  stations. 

The  |iersonnel  of  the  family  often  account-s  for  migration  from  the 
farm  to  tlie  cotton  mill.  The  widow  with  children  too  young  for  farm 
work  readily  seizes  the  opportunity  for  lier  children  to  help  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  family  at  lighter  work.  Tlie  father  who  is  disabled  is  also 
ea.sily  induced  to  bring  liis  family  from  the  farm  to  the  mill,  where  he 
can  get  the  benefit  of  his  clHldren's  labor. 

■    Fathers  whose  only  disablement  is  laziness  are  also  easily  induced 
to  bring  their  families  to  the  mill  village  for  the  same  reasons,  but  the 
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prcentage  of  fathers  of  this  kind  found  dyrmf:^  tliis  investigation  was 
?ry  small  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extent  to  which  tliese 
es  exist  in  southern  mill  villages  has  heen  very  much  exaggerated. 
In  tlie  New  England  States  cases  were  found  of  immigrant  fathers, 
btill  hale  and  hearty  and  entirely  ahle  to  work,  who  had  retired  from 
[active  labor  and  lived  on  the  earnings  of  their  children,  and  the  per- 
?ntage  of  such  fathers  in  New  Etigland  mill  towns  did  not  differ 
largely  from  the  same  class  found  in  .southern  mill  towns. 
11.^  The  New  England  mills  are  more  largely  situated  in  cities  and  the 
BpK>utliem  mills  in  the  smaller  villages.  The  cases  of  inih)lent  fathers 
Hki  the  New  England  towns  would  he  therefore  less  generally  known 
^bn  the  community  and  would  attract  le^iiis  attention  than  in  the  small 
jBlnill  villages  of  the  Southern  States. 

Another  type  of  family  attracted  to  the  cotton  mill  is  that  which 
.lias  a  predominance  of  females.     Necessity  may  compel  the  women 
id  girls  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family,  and  while  the  farm 
vork  is  not  suited  to  their  strength  the  work  at  the  mill,  which  is 
^hter  and  unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  is  attrac- 
^ve  to  them. 

Some  of  the  larger  mills  have  sent  agents  into  the  mountains  and 
ecureil  a  goodly  number  of  the  mountain  farmers.     Aside  from  these, 
however,  except  in  the  mills  located  near  the  foothills  or  in  the  moun- 
tains, there  is  only  a  sj)rinkling  of  mountain  families*.     Mills  in  western 
^orth  Cai*olina,  mills   at  Spartanburg,  Greenville,  and  other  large 
lill  towns  in  upper  South  Carolina,  and  mills  in  northern  Georgia  and 
northeastern  Alabama  were  found  to  have  many  mountain  people 
long  their  employees.     Mountaineers  were  not  found  at  any  great 
iistance  from  the  mountains,  however,  except  occasionally  among 
"migrat^iry  families. 

Attempts  to  import  mountaineers  in  large  iniraljcrs  have  usually 
proved  unsatisfactory.  One  mill  in  South  Carohna  secured  a  carload 
af  people,  alx)ut  eight  families,  at  one  time.  Of  these,  only  one  family 
emained  at  the  mill.  Anotlier  mill,  which  doubled  its  capacity  in 
1896,  brought  1,295  individuals  from  the  North  Carolina  mountains 
It  one  time,  but  the  expeiiment  wjis  ni>t  successful.  It  was  difficult 
find  profitable  employment  for  the  men,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
put  them  on  works  of  public  improvement,  such  as  road  building,  at 
which  they  worked  half-heartedly.     In  the  mill  the  teaching  of  so 

I  large  a  green  force  presented  great  difficulties,  and,  taken  all  in  all, 
the  result  of  the  experiment  was  most  demoralizing.  Many  of 
these  famihes  soon  became  discontented  by  their  slow  progress  and 
because  of  changed  conditions  of  living,  and  they  gradually  moved 
away.  Only  a  remnant  of  this  large  number  of  persons  still  remains 
mt  the  mill. 
F  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  have  laws 
requiring  emigrant  agents  who  solicit  laborers  for  employment  outside 
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of  the  Stak*  f  o  procure  a  license.  In  North  Carohna  the  fee  is  |10€  to 
\ye  paid  to  tlie  State  and  $100  to  each  county  in  wliich  such  agent 
does  business.  The  penalty  for  soliciting  laborers  without  paying  the 
tax  is  a  line  of  at  least  $200  or  imprisonment.  In  South  Carohna  the 
license  fee,  $2,000  for  each  county,  is  practically  proliibitive.  The 
penalty  for  doing  business  without  a  license  is  $1,000  to  $5,000,  or 
imprisonment  from  four  months  to  two  years.  In  Alabama  t!ie 
license  fee  is  $500  for  each  county,  and  in  addition  to  this  one  city  at 
least,  Alabama  City,  imposes  an  extra  fee  of  $100. 

The  large  mills  employ  agents,  pay  their  license  fee  if  the^^  are  to 
work  outside  the  State,  and  send  them  into  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  obtain  employees. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  one  of  the  "dodgers"  reported  as  being 
generally  distributed :(") 

WANTED — 500   OPERATIVES   TO   WORK    IN   A   COTTON    MILL. 

The  — Manufarturing  Company,  ol ,  S.  C,  can  furnish  steady  employ- 
ment lor  over  300  days  in  the  year  for  boys  and  girls  over  12  years  old,  men  and 
women  at  average  wages,  aj*  follows: 

Experienced  12  to  lU  year  old  boys  and  girls  from  50  cents  to  $1.25. 

Experienced  boys  anci  girls  over  16,  and  men  and  women,  75  cents  to  f  1.50. 

Old  men,  txO  to  70  years  old,  75  cents  to  $1. 

Bcpinnen*  make  eiioiigh  for  a  good  living,  and,  as  they  become  exj>erienced,  will 
increajse  their  wagca.  In  a  short  time  they  become  experienced  enough  to  draw 
regular  wagej».  Some  beginners  have  come  nere  and,  after  three  days,  were  making 
11  a  day. 

We  furnish  you  good,  comfortable  houses  at  50  cents  a  room  per  month.    We  (ur- 

nii^h  you  w^xki,  coal  and  provisions  laid  at  your  door  at  market  prices.     Milla 

lu)U:*ion  are  Imated  on  a  hill  and  plate  is  noted  for  its  health  and  tree  from  all  malarial 
diseases.  Only  ft  short  distance  from  North  Carolina  mountains.  We  have  good 
water,  a  spliMidid  systfin  of  free  schools,  churches  of  different  denominations;  in 
Uu\  ev(*rythin^  tlitit  appealj*  to  one  who  wis'lieg  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  family. 
Our  mill  \»  heated  with  steam  and  i.'^  warm  and  comforiable  in  the  winter.  We  make 
cooTBe  doth,  and  can  have  our  windows  open  during  the  summer  to  jg^ive  nice  cool 
air  through  tho  mill.  If  you  are  a  pojr  man  there  is  no  better  location  for  you  to 
peleci  than  -      ll  behoovt»w  every  man  to  either  educate  hi.«<  children  or  place 

iheni  in  a  p»i*<iiiun  \>i  learn  good  trades.  If  you  are  only  able  to  give  your  son  or 
daiigliier  u  t'omnion-schLxil  etiucation,  and  they  then  teai-h  whool,  they  can  make  $3d 
per  month  for  fi>iir  months  in  the  year.  If  he  or  she  should  learn  to  be  a  good  weaver, 
$•10  per  month  for  the  year  round  would  be  their  wages,  and  ha\eagood,  comfortable 
nHim,  !ind  wo  cxpofuro  in  the  rain,  fnow  or  cold.  We  will  advanre  you  your  trans- 
portation and  if  vou  remain  with  us  six  months  the  same  will  be  given  you. 

We  want  fsumilies  wi«h  at  least  lhri»e  workers  for  the  mill  in  each  family. 

If  you  are  interested  write  us  and  tell  us  how  many  you  have  in  family;  how  many 
whole  ticket.s  and  how  many  hnlf  ticketi*  you  want,  where  you  will  take  the  train 
and  name  of  the  de|M:>(  agent  and  on  what  date  you  will  start,  giving  us  plenty  of 
time  to  »end  your  depot  ageul  trttns|K>rtation  for  you. 

MANrFAcrraiNo  CoMTAirr. 

Some  of  the  cotiou-iuill  families  n^main  at  the  mill  during  the 
winter  months  only  and  r^tnrn  to  the  farm  each  spring  in  time  to 
be^in  it.s  rultivation.  Others  rt»lunt  to  the  farm  at  intervals  of  a 
few  years.  The  people  who  have  lived  in  th€  mountainous  section 
are  quite  likely  to  go  back  to  the  mountains  during  the  heated  months. 

<*  Au^,  Kobn :  The  Cotton  Mills  of  South  Oamlina,  p  23.  Issued  by  the  South  Caio- 
tina  I>9|MurtmvQt  of  Agriculture.  CoDimerev^  nmd  Imxoigiatioii.  1907. 
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Doubtless  a  large  percentage  never  return  to  the  fann  or  mountains, 
and  of  those  who  do  it  is  not  probable  that  any  large  percentage 
remain  away  permanently  from  the  cotton  mills  after  having  once 
worked  in  them.  The  father  and  mother  may  tire  of  the  excitement 
of  the  mill  village  and  wish  to  return  to  the  quiet  of  the  farm  or 
mountains,  but  the  children  are  usually  unwilling  to  leave  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  mill  village. 

A  particular  study  was  made  in  the  mountain  region  from  which  a 
part  of  the  labor  force  of  the  cotton  mills  has  been  recruited  as  to  the 
conditions  of  life  among  the  class  from  which  this  labor  comes. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  of  farmers  in  the  more  remote  mountain 
districts  much  extreme  poverty  and  hard  conditions  of  life  were 
found.  Living  isolated  in  mountain  coves,  eking  out  in  many  cases 
a  wretched  existence  from  small  and  barren  patches  of  land,  with 
either  no  facilities  or  scant  facilities  for  either  the  education  of  their 
children  or  anything  approaching  an  opportunity  for  a  normal  social 
development,  the  comfort  of  this  class  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
education  of  their  children  could  not  fail  to  be  improved  by  their 
migration  to  industrial  commimities.  The  coming  to  the  cotton 
mills  has  wrought  a  greater  change  in  the  living  and  housing  condi- 
tions of  this  class  of  operatives  than  in  the  case  of  employees  secured 
from  the  lowland  farms  in  the  localities  near  the  cotton  mills. 

Data  regarding  the  housing  conditions  and  illiteracy  of  844  families 
in  the  mountain  region  will  sufl&ciently  indicate  the  primitive  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live.  The  families  from  whom  schedules  were 
secured  were,  as  far  as  practicable,  representative  of  the  class  from 
which  the  cotton  mills  have  drawn  their  employees.  Four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  of  the  families  owned  the  small  farms  on  which 
they  lived,  while  357  farms  were  rented.  Of  the  844  families,  167 
lived  in  frame  houses,  172  in  box  houses,  467  in  log  houses,  and  38 
in  houses  described  as  combinations  of  these  types.  Many  of  these 
houses  were  of  the  most  primitive  character  and  destitute  of  the 
simplest  necessary  conveniences.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
out  of  a  total  of  844  were  found  to  be  without  even  windows. 

The  most  of  these  homes  were  found  to  be  inadequate  in  size  and 
lacking  in  proper  sanitary  conveniences.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  rooms  in  the  houses  occupied,  classified  by  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  family. 
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NUMBER  OF  FAtCILIES  VISITED  IN  MOUNTAIN  RBOIONB  LIVING  IN  HOUSES  WITH 
SPECIFIED  NUMBER  .OF  ROOMS,  BY  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  FAMILY. 


Number  of  families  living  in  hooses  of— 

Number  in  family. 

One 
room. 

Two 
rooms. 

Three 
rooms. 

Four 
rooms. 

Five 
rooms. 

Six 
rooms. 

Seven 
rooms. 

Eight 
rooms. 

Nine 
rooms. 

ToteL 

One  person 

2 

14 

37 

56 

38 

39 

21 

19 

5 

8 

3 

1 

1 

15 
42 

34 
58 
50 
40 
38 
24 
U 
8 
1 

I 

12 
10 
15 
18 
19 
19 
18 
7 
9 
2 
3 
3 
1 

4 

Two  persona 

Three  persons 

Four  persons 

Five  persons 

Six  persons 

3 
7 
3 

14 
9 

10 
6 
9 
5 
3 

8" 

6 
6 
2 
6 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 

2 
3 
2 

1 
4 

1 
2 

i' 

1 

2 

1 
i* 

i' 

47 
Utt 

Ul 

Seven  persons 

Eight  persons 

Nine  persons 

Ten  persons 

1 

110 
8S 

1 

a 

34 

Eleven  persons 

Twelve  persons 

1 

10 

1 

8 

8 

Sixteen  persons 

1 

Total 

245 

331 

137 

(39 

Xl 

15 

8 

4 

2 

844 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  of  the  844  families  reported  245 
of  them  lived  in  single-room  houses,  331  in  houses  of  2  rooms,  137 
in  houses  of  3  rooms,  69  in  houses  of  4  rooms,  and  62  in  houses  of  from 
5  to  9  rooms  each. 

Of  the  245  living  in  houses  containing  only  1  room,  there  were  2  peo- 
ple who  lived  alone,  14  families  of  2  persons  each,  37  families  of  3 
persons,  58  families  of  4  persons,  38  families  of  5  persons,  39  fami- 
lies of  6  persons,  and  57  families  of  from  7  to  12  persons  each. 

Of  the  total  number  of  families,  713  or  84.5  per  cent,  lived  in 
houses  containing  three  rooms  or  less.  The  inadequacy  of  these 
houses  and  the  primitive  living  conditions  of  their  occupants  is  made 
further  apparent  b^^  a  statement  showing  for  841  families  the  num- 
ber of  persons  habitually  sleeping  in  a  single  room. 

NUMBER  OF  F.\MILIES  VISITED  IN  MOUNTAIN  REGIONS  HAVING  SPECIFIED  NUMBER 
OF  PERSONS  SLEEPING  IN  ONE  ROOM. 


1  2  3  4  5  G  7  8  9  10         II         12 

per-     per-     per-     ptT-     per-     p**-     per-     per-     per-     per-  ,  pef^     per- 
son,   sons.   sons.   sons.   sons.   sons.   sons.   sons.   sons.   sons.   sons.   sons. 


Families  having;  specified  < 
number  of  persons  sleep-  , 
lo«  In  one  room 
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These  houses,  further,  were  practically  tiestitute  of  sanitary  con- 
veniences. Seven  hundnnl  and  seventy-iive.  or  91.8  per  cent,  were 
without  privies,  and  538  of  the  families  were  n^ported  as  living  with- 
out any  apparent  n»ganl  for  sanitation  or  hygiene. 

It  was  difficult  to  stH'ure  n^liable  data  with  n^ganl  to  literacy.  It 
was  not  practicable  to  apply  a  tost  in  each  individual  case,  and  replies 
given  by  the  individuals  in  question,  or  by  other  members  of  the 
family,  had  to  be  accepteil,  though  in  some  instances  these  statementB 
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pre  found  to  be  unreliable.  The  figures  given  tlierefore  are  imtler- 
^tat^nients  of  the  illiteracy,  but  to  what  degree  can  not  be  indicated, 
it  of  the  total  of  7^1  fathers,  27.S  coidd  neither  read  nor  write  and 
50  could  read  but  could  not  write.  Of  the  816  mothers.  346  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  while  S9  couki  ivad  but  could  not  write.  Of 
the  1,030  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20  years,  240  could 
neither  i-ead  n<ir  write,  and  99  could  i^ad  but  coulil  not  write. 

Ver^'  few  oj)eratives  of  the  southera  cotton  mills  have  come  from 
New  England.  One  mill  in  Missir>i8ippi  secured  about  100  people 
from  Fall  River,  Mass.,  a  few  years  ago.  Most  of  them  were  Germans, 
Swedes,  and  Enghsli.  The  labor  agent  was  paid  «o  much  per  head  ami 
had  persuaded  many  to  come  who  ha<l  never  worked  in  a  cotton  mill. 
The  quiet  of  the  little  southern  town  did  not  appeal  to  them  and  soon 
all  but  two  of  the  entire  number  had  left. 

The  southern  cotton  nulls  have  very  few  employees  of  foreign 
birth.     Native  employees  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  working 
eside  the  foreigner,  and  tliiis  feeling  tends  to  discourage  attempts  to 
obtain  forei^  labor  unless  it  becomes  a  necessity. 

A  few  Flemings,  Croatians,  and  Germans  were  found  in  some  of  the 
irger  mills.     A  very  few  of  these  came  to  this  country  several  year^ 
50,  but  most  of  them  came  in  1906  as  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of 
conunissioner  of  inuuigration  of  South  Carolina.     In  November 
jf  that  year  450  steerage  passengers  from  Euroj^e  arrived  at  Charles- 
3n,  S.  C,  ou  the  steamer  Witt^'Jcind. 

This  marked  the  first  successful  undertaking  to  proniote  direct 
Jiigratioii  from  Europe  to  the  South  Atluntic  section.  This  work 
fas  undertaken  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  farms  and  in 
be  factories.  Tlie  passage  money  of  the  unmigrants  who  came  on 
be  Wittekind  from  Bremen  to  Charleston,  the  exi>ense8  of  the  agents 
bf  the  State  of  South  Carolina  who  in<Iuced  them  to  come,  and  other 
[ici<lental  expenses  were  paid  out  of  a  general  fimd  approjiriated  by 
be  stat<?  legislatuit?  for  the  encouragenient  of  immigration,  to  which 
jnd  private  pei*sons  or  corporations,  incluthng  mostly  manufacturers 
!)utsomc  farmers,  contribulcMJ  to  the  tuuount  of  .<30,000  or  more. 

These  iimiiigrants  wandered  from  place  t^)  place  in  the  State  and 

butside.     Their  discontent  was  due  to  the  lack  of  sociability^  resulting 

'from  the  small  nunjlx^r  of  their  countrymen  and  to  ttie  strangeness  of 

,  tlie  new  country.    Some  of  them,  furthermore,  had  l>een  trained  as  silk 

ireavers  but  knew  nothing  of  cotton-mill  work.     At  the  time  of  this 

avestigation  in  1907-8  few  of  these  people  were  found  in  the  mills 

ftf  S<mth  Carolina  or  of  other  Southern  States. 

Practically   all  efforts   to   secure    foreign   inuuigration   into    the 

juthem  States  covered  in  this  investigation  were  sus]>ended  in  1907. 

This  was  partly  due  to  the  business  depression  and  i>artl3'  due  to  the 

Jure  of  the    WiUekind  experutieut,  but  principally  to  the  more 
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stringent  restrictions  concerning  the  bringing  over  of  immigrantB 
imposed  by  the  national  immigration  law  which  became  effective 
July  1,  1907. 

MIGRATORY  HABITS  OF  COTTON-MILL  BMPLOTEBS. 

The  less  thrifty  of  the  cotton-mill  operatives  in  the  South  are  of  a 
roving  disposition.  With  few  belongings,  moving  is  not  difficult,  and 
the  promise,  or  mere  hope,  of  higher  wages,  a  better  house,  a  better 
workroom,  more  congenial  neighbors,  or  an  indefinite  something 
different  from  their  present  location,  lures  them  from  one  mill  to 
another.  Difficulty  with  an  overseer  or  with  a  clerk  in  the  company 
store  may  be  the  occasion  for  seeking  employment  elsewhere.  Fre- 
quently with  no  reason,  except  the  desire  for  change,  these  migratory 
people  will  seek  a  new  mill. 

Before  leaving  they  almost  invariably  receive  assurance  of  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  but  with  the  scarcity  of  help  usually  prevailing  tiiis  is 
not  difficult.  Some  of  this  class  may  move  only  every  year  or  two, 
but  some  move  several  times  a  year  and  have  been  employed  in  many 
different  cotton  mills  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

The  practice  of  "stealing  help,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  mill  super- 
intendents, has  prevailed  extensively  in  the  South,  and  has  fostered 
and  promoted  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  discontented.  A  labor 
ag(>nt  in  ^Uabania  stated  to  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  that  he  had  been 
employed  by  the  mill  company  to  go  to  other  mill  towns  and  get 
workers.  lie  had  lieen  to  Atlanta  and  Uniontown,  as  far  south  as 
Mobile,  in  many  towns  in  Alabama,  and  abo  in  ^fississippi  on  this 
work.  It  has  to  be  done  very  slyly,  as  it  is  prohibited  by  law.  At 
the  time  of  the  statement  he  was  on  bail,  pending  a  trial  for  this  very 
offense.  Tlie  company  paid  liim  $2  a  day,  all  expenses,  and  also  gave 
him  money  to  pay  expenst^s  of  getting  the  operatives  to  the  mill. 
That  expense  later  was  taken  out  of  their  wages  when  they  began  to 
work.  lie  saitl  that  he  had  often  started  out  with  $500  in  cash  for 
this  ])ur]>ose,  for  Ix^sides  ]iaying  the  expenses  of  the  i>eople  in  com- 
injr  to  the  mill  he  iia<l  to  ]>ay  some  person  at  the  mill  toA^-n  to  make 
the  deals  for  him  and  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  dissatisfied  ones. 
Thesi*  trips  hvst  from  three  days  to  three  weeks,  and  for  fear  of  detec- 
tion he  has  often  slej>t  out  in  the  wikhIs  so  as  not  to  stay  overnight 
in  the  town. 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  .\^  >•/  •."  which  the  custom  of 
"stealing  help"  pn^vailed  thn>ughout  the  Southern  States.  It  was 
so  common  in  North  Can^lina.  however,  that  in  the  fall  of  1907  the 
mill  men  of  Gaston  County.  N.  C.  in  whioh  then*  are  over  50  mills 
(more  than  in  any  t>ther  county  in  tlie  South\  met  and  agreed  not  to 
solicit  or  entice  operatives  away  fnun  one  another  under  penalty  of 
$100  for  each  offense. 
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This  migratory  class  of  help  is  very  unreliable  and  imsatisfactorj. 
Whether  such  a  family  oflfers  its  services,  or  is  "stolen"  from  another 
mill,  its  transportation  must  be  advanced,  it  must  ordinarily  be  given 
free  house  rent  for  the  time  being,  and  must  frequently  be  given  an 
order  for  groceries.  In  many  instances  the  family  moves  on  to  another 
mill,  leaving  the  company  in  the  lurch  for  transportation  and  store 
biU.  While  such  employees  remain,  they  work  irregularly,  and  so 
"spare  help"  must  be  on  hand  to  fill  their  places  if  necessary. 

Despite  these  disadvantages  the  scarcity  of  help  compels  the 
employment  of  this  class,  and  at  some  mills  a  majority  even  of  the 
employees  were  reported  to  be  of  this  character.  In  most  mills  at 
least  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  itinerant.  A  prominent 
North  Carolina  manufacturer  estimates  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  an  ordinary  mill  village  belong  to  the  migratory  class. 

Naturally,  the  employer  attempts  to  combat  this  migrant  disposi- 
tion. A  lai^e  proportion  of  the  mills  withhold  wages  for  either  one  or 
two  weeks  and  require  notice  of  intention  to  leave  the  employment 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  part  or  all  of  the  wages  withheld.  In  the 
South  employees  are  not  induced  to  purehase  homes  in  order  to  make 
the  working  force  more  stable,  but  the  mill  owners  encourage  the 
planting  of  vegetable  or  flower  gardens  with  this  object  in  view.  If 
a  man  has  a  well-kept  garden  of  his  own  planting,  it  is  found  that  he 
is  not  likely  to  leave  it.  Another  plan  is  to  induce  the  operative  to 
start  a  savings  account  if  there  is  a  bank  in  the  town.  Parks,  skating 
rinks,  baseball  teams,  bands,  and  other  welfare  work  doubtless  have 
as  one  Qf  their  objects  the  creation  of  a  contented  class  of  mill  em- 
ployees, who  will  not  move  about. 

Little  information  was  secured  that  would  show  the  extent  of 
migration  among  cotton  mill  operatives  in  New  England.  Reference 
may  be  made,  however,  to  a  table  which  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the 
pay  roll  of  a  mill  in  Rhode  Island.  This  mill  distributes  a  share  of  its 
profits  to  its  employees  every  six  months.  To  be  entitled  to  a  share, 
an  operative  must  have  been  enrolled  during  the  first  week  of  the 
period  and  continued  in  the  service  to  the  end  of  the  six  months. 
Excusable  irregularities  or  loss  of  time  caused  by  sickness  do  not 
disqualify.  The  table  which  appears  in  a  section  of  this  report  relat- 
ing to  profit-sharing  (page  344)  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
operatives  leave  the  employment  of  the  mill  every  six  months,  and  tliis 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  by  remaining  imtil  the  semiannual  distri- 
bution in  Jime  and  December,  employees  would  participate  in  the 
profits.  From  1890  to  1908  the  number  of  employees  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  left  the  employment  of  the  mill  during  each  period 
of  six  months  was  never  less  than  19  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  during  that  period,  and  the  per  cent  ranged  from  that  to  48, 
and  in  one  period,  when  there  was  a  strike,  reached  69  per  cent. 
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In  three  New  England  cities  n  special  investigatinii  was  made  re- 
gartlin«j  the  persons  who  had  died  there  during  a  period  of  three  years. 
During  that  time  the  numhcr  of  decedents  in  Fail  River  was  2,954, 
and  (lata  as  to  length  of  residence  were  secured  regarding  2,714,  of 
whom  572  had  boen  cotton-mill  operatives  within  two  years  of  death 
and  2,142  had  not.  Of  the  572  decedents  who  had  been  cotton-mill 
operatives,  94,  or  16.4  per  cent,  had  resided  in  Fall  River  less  than 
sbc  years;  and  of  the  2,142  decadents  who  had  not  been  employed  m 
cotton  mills,  301,  or  14.1  per  cent,  had  resided  in  the  city  less  thoB 
six  years. (<*)  From  this  it  appears  that  among  decedents  reported 
the  per  cent  of  those  who  had  come  lo  Fall  River  within  five  years 
was  only  2.3  per  cent  higher  among  cotton-mill  operatives  than 
among  nonopHeratives.  and  this  dilTerence  might  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  many  more  immigrants  had  come  from  Europe  to  Fall  River 
to  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  than  had  come  to  work  in  all  other  in- 
dustries there. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  an  educational  requirement  for  the  legal 
^employment  of  children  in  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  there  has  per- 
haps been  some  migration  to  these  States  of  illiterate  families  from 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  Whether  the  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  age  laws  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  has  had  a 
similar  effect  was  not  determined.  It  was  stated  by  some  persons 
who  were  interviewed  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  New  Hamp- 
shire hatl  driven  families  to  Maine  and  sometimes  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  Massachusetts  had  caused 
people  to  move  into  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  Although 
repeated  inrjuiries  were  made  it  could  not  be  asc*^rtained  that  such 
migration  was  of  any  ctmsiderable  importance. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  BY  SEX  AND  AGE, 

The  pay  rolls  of  the  198  cotton  mills  investigated  showed  a  total  of 
56,200  employees  in  occupations  open  to  women  and  children,  the 
males  m  noncompetitive  occupations  not  b<^ing  included  in  these 
figures.  Detailed  information  was  secured  showing  the  sex,  age,  con- 
jugal contiilion.  and  race  of  7,160  males  and  14,755  females  of  all  ages 
in  the  46  New  England  mills  visite<l,  and  of  14,2S2  males  and  16,938 
females  in  the  152  southern  mills  visited.  In  making  any  compari- 
sons between  the  States  of  the  New  England  group  and  those  of  the 
southern  gnuip,  the  earlier  age  at  which  employment  begins  in  the 
South  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  many  children  12  or  13  years 
of  age  anil  3'ounger  are  of  course  all  single,  and  their  inclusion  serves 
i  to  raise  the  per  cent  of  single  in  the  total.  The  number  and  per  cent 
of  all  male  antl  of  all  female  employees  reporteil  of  each  citnjugal 
condition,  is  shown  for  each  State  and  for  the  New  England  and 
Southern  groups  in  the  table  which  fi}llows: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJU- 
GAL CONDITION  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  STATES  AND  GROUPS  OF 
STATES. 

VniBfBEB. 


Maks. 

Femaiea. 

Stete. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

ratediand 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

KKW  XNGLAND  OBOUP. 
If  •In* 

701 

216 

2,231 

1,103 

448 

163 

1,375 

738 

17 

6 

52 

21 

1,256 

384 

3,658 

1,862 

2.076 

600 

5,320 

2,011 

847 

279 

2.228 

760 

139 

SI 

308 

126 

3,062 

N^»  HMnpffhlrp 

945 

"•-r-huaittii. 

7,861 

RhfM^fi  Ikhau^ 

2,807 

Total 

4,340 

2,724 

96 

7,160 

lO.OlG 

4,114 

625 

14,755 

.wtrrHEKN  GROxn>. 
Virginia. 

685 
2.080 
3,435 
2,008 
1,246 

472 

401 
773 
1,517 
916 
466 
119 

21 
11 
11 
13 
12 
6 

1.107 

605 

313 
643 
977 
963 
443 
169 

91 
96 
179 
222 
115 
90 

1,009 

North  Carolina. 

2,864  '    3,060 
4,963       3,684 
3,027      2,835 
1,724       1,504 
597  1        758 

3,810 

Soatli  Carolina 

4,840 

4.020 

Alabama 

2.162 

If  tariMippi                                           

1,017 

Total 

10,016 

4,192 

74 

14,282  1  12.635 

3,508 

795 

16,938 

FEB  CENT. 


NEW  ENOLAND  GBOUP. 

M«fnf>  . 

63.0 
56.0 
61.0 
50.3 

35.7 
42.4 
37.6 
30.6 

1.3 
1.6 
1.4 
1.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

67.8 
64.5 
67.8 
69.4 

27.7 
29.5 
28.4 
26.2 

4.5 
6.0 
3.8 
4.4 

100.0 

New  Hampshire 

10O.O 

MwwiMTbmtpMfl. 

100.0 

Rhode  Island 

100.0 

Total 

60.6 

38.1 

1.3 

100.0 

67.9 

27.9 

4.2 

100.0 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

61.9 
72.6 
60.2 
60.3 
72.3 
79.1 

36.2 
27.0 
30.6 
30.3 
27.0 
19.9 

1.9 
.4 
.2 
.4 

.7 
1.0 

100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

63.2 
80.5 
76.1 
70.5 
74.1 
74.5 

28.5 
16.9 
20.2 
24.0 
20.6 
16.6 

8.3 
2.6 
3.7 
5.5 
5.3 

ao 

100.0 

North  Carolina 

100.0 

Roiith  r.»roHfia.                                  ,    , 

100.0 

Georgia 

100.0 

AlftHApn^ 

100. 0 

Mississippi 

100.0 

Total 

70.1 

29.4 

.5 

100.0 

74.6 

20.7 

4.7 

100.0 

This  table  relates  to  operatives  of  all  ages.  It  is  seen  that  in  the 
New  England  group  38.1  per  cent  of  all  the  male  operatives  were 
married,  as  against  27.9  per  cent  of  the  female  operatives.  The  pro- 
portion in  the  several  States  of  the  male  operatives  who  were  married 
varied  from  42.4  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  35.7  per  cent  in 
Maine,  and  of  the  females  from  29.5  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to 
26.2  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island.  The  proportion  of  male  operatives 
who  were  single  was  60.6  per  cent  for  the  group,  varying  from  63 
per  cent  in  Maine  to  56  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire,  while  of  the 
females  the  proportion  was  67.9  per  cent  for  the  group,  varying  from 
69.4  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island  to  64.5  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  represented  1.3  per 
49450"— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 9 


cent  (it  the  males  in  the  group,  the  proportion  for  the  separate  Siates 
not  varying  widely  from  this,  while  for  the  females  4.2  per  cent  in  the 
group  were  of  this  conjugal  condition,  varying  from  6  per  cent  in 
New  Hampshire  to  3.8  per  cent  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  southern  group  29.4  per  cent  of  the  male  operatives  wePB 
married,  as  compared  with  20.7  per  cent  of  the  females,  the  propor- 
tions for  males  varying  from  36.2  per  cent  in  Virginia  to  19.9  per  1 
cent  in  Mississippi,  and  for  females  from  28.5  per  cent  in  Virginia  tn 
16.6  per  cent  in  Mississippi.  Single  males  represented  70.1  per  cent 
of  the  male  operative's  in  this  group  and  74.6  per  cent  t)f  the  females 
were  single,  the  i»roportions  in  the  States  varying  fur  male^  from  79.1 
per  cent  in  Mississippi  to  61.9  per  cent  in  Virginia,  ami  for  females 
from  HO. 5  per  cent  in  North  Carolina  to  63.2  per  cent  in  Virginia. 
Widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  male^  represented  0.5 
per  cent  of  all  males  in  this  group,  varying  from  1.9  per  cent  in  Vir- 
ginia to  0.2  per  cent  in  South  Carolina,  while  females  rif  this  conju- 
gal condition  represented  4.7  per  cent  in  the  group,  varying  from  S-^^ 
per  cent  in  Mississippi  to  2.6  per  cent  in  North  Carolina.  ^K 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  New  England  group  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  all  male  ami  of  all  female  operatives  of  each  conjugal- 
condition,  by  race:  ^M 

Nl'MIlER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMAI.E  EMrLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL 
CONDITION  IN  COTTON  MILLfl  INVESTHJATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENULANO  OROUS 
DY  RACE. 

NtMBBB. 


MalM. 

Feinalea.                    M 

Race. 

Single. 

rtod. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

tated/wid 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Har- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
dlvoroed, 

aep»- 
rwtM.and 
dewrted. 

Totid 

American 

253 

322 

1.777 

227 

n\ 

G05 
252 
773 

103 
3S5 

L2W 
130 
107 
431 
102 
278 

6 
14 
34 
IS 

1 
10 

2 

u 

3fl2 
091 

3,020 
384 
330 
94« 
36ft 

1,062 

854 
8S8 

4.250 

i.ei5 

198 

l.lTfl 

4fl3 

Gn2 

266 
508 

1,675 
561 
77 
578 
241 
214 

87 

63 

307 

175 

9 

43 

17 

24 

1,207 

English 

1.428 

French  CtinAdlftn 

6.132 

Irish 

2,351 

Italian ,. 

284 

Polish 

1,797 

Portupiew ... 

721 

Other  ntces 

840 

Tot«l 

4,840 

2.724 

9« 

7.1fl0 

10,016 

4,U4 

085 

14,766 

CENT. 


American ,. .. . 

0B.O 

46.6 
58.9 
60. 1 
08.1 
53.4 
70.8 
72.8 

«.4 

5L4 

40.0 
3&2 
31.6 
45.6 
28.6 
26  2 

i.r 

2.0 

1.1 

4.7 

.3 

1*0 
.6 
1.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

too.o 

100.0 

70l8 

flo.a 

68.7 
00.7 
05.4 
64.2 
71.7 

22.0 
35.3 

27.3 
23.0 
27.1 
32.2 
33.4 
2&5 

7.2 
4.4 

3.4 
7.4 
3.2 
2.4 
2.4 
2.8 

100.0 

English 

100.0 

French  Canadian 

100.0 

Irish 

100.0 

Italian 

100.0 

Polish 

100.0 

Portuguese 

100.0 

Other  races 

100.0 

Total 

60.6 

38.1 

1.3 

loao 

67.8 

27.9 

4.2 

toao 
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This  table  shows  that  the  English  had  the  largest  percentage  of 
married  employees  of  each  sex,  51.4  per  cent  of  the  males  and  35.3  per 
cent  of  the  females  of  this  race  being  married,  and  this  race  was  the 
only  one  in  which  there  were  more  married  than  single  males.  The 
Portuguese  was  the  only  race  for  which  the  proportion  of  females 
married  exceeded  that  of  males,  there  being  33.4  per  cent  of  females 
married,  as  against  28.6  per  cent  of  males.  The  proportion  of  single 
males  varied  from  70.8  per  cent  among  the  Portuguese  to  46.6  per 
cent  among  the  English,  and  of  single  females  from  70.8  per  cent 
among  the  Americans  to  60.3  per  cent  among  the  English.  The  pro- 
portion of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  males  varied 
from  4.7  per  cent  of  the  Irish  to  0.3  per  cent  of  the  Italian,  and  of 
widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  females  from  7.4  per  cent 
among  the  Irish  to  2.4  per  cent  among  the  Polish  and  the  Portuguese. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  table  (Table  III)  giving  conjugal 
condition  of  male  and  female  employees  by  age  and  race  shows  that 
of  the  7,160  males  in  the  New  England  group  780,  or  10.9  per  cent, 
were  under  16  years  of  age  and  all  single,  while  of  the  14,755 
females  859,  or  5.8  per  cent,  were  under  16  years  of  age  and  all  but  4 
were  single. 

In  the  southern  group,  of  the  14,282  male  employees,  4,951,  or  34.7 
per  cent,  were  under  16  years  of  age,  and  all  but  5  of  these  were 
single.  Of  the  16,938  females  in  this  group  4,485,  or  26.5  per  cent, 
were  under  16  years  of  age,  and  of  these  all  but  42  were  single. 

In  the  following  table  all  operatives  under  16  years  of  age  have 
been  eliminated,  the  table  showing  for  operatives  of  each  sex  16 
years  of  age  and  over  the  number  and  per  cent  of  each  conjugal  con- 
dition in  each  State  and  in  the  groups  of  States: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI- 
GATED,   BY    STATES    AND    GROUPS  OF  STATES. 

NUMBER. 


State. 


NKW  ENGLAND  OBODP. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

MaBsachusetta 

Rhode  Island 

Total 

SOVTHBBN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mhdsslppl 

Total 


Males  16  years  of  age  and  over. 


Single. 


562 

172 

1,058 

868 


3.560 


429 
958 
1.643 
1.175 
673 
192 


6,070 


Mar- 
ried. 


448 

163 

1.376 

738 


2,724 


401 
773 
1.513 
916 
466 
118 


4,187 


Wid- 
owed, 

divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 

deserted. 


96 


74 


Total. 


1,027 

341 

3,385 

1,627 


6.380 


851 
1.742 
3,167 
2.104 
1,151 

316 


9,331 


Females  16  years  of  age  and  over. 


Single. 


1.835 

645 

5,004 

1,777 


9,161 


485 
2.a33 
2,210 
1,943 
1,006 

515 


8,192 


Mar- 
ried. 


847 

278 

2,228 

757 


4.110 


311 
634 
962 
956 
439 
168 


3,470 


Wid- 
owed, 

divorced, 
sepa- 
rated, 
and 

deserted. 


139 
57 
303 
120 


625 


91 
97 
179 
221 
114 


791 


Total. 


2,821 

880 

7,535 

2.660 


13,896 


887 
2,764 
3.351 
3.120 
1,559 

772 


12,453 


WOMAN    AND  CHI 


NUMHER  ANl>  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  Ifl  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  OF  E.WU  CONJl'GAL  CONDITION  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVE8TI. 
GATED,  BY  STATES  AND  GROUPS  OF  STATES— Concladed. 

PER  CENT. 


llaiea  16  yeara  of  if  e  aiid 

over. 

Femalea  14  years  of  age  and  over. 

State. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed, 

divorced, 

nJEd, 

and 

dcMTtcd. 

Total. 

Single. 

Mar- 

fled. 

Wid- 
owed, 

divorced, 
sena- 
rawd. 
and 

deserted. 

Total. 

KKW  KMGLANn  OBOUP. 

Mftlne 

New  Uampeitilni 

54.7 
fiO.4 
57.9 

43,6 
47.8 
40.0 
45.4 

1.7 

1.8 
1.& 
Ui 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
lOCkO 

05.1 
6L9 
06.4 
68.8 

ao.o 

SI.  6 
29.0 
28.5 

4.9 

6.5 
4-0 

4.7 

100.0 
100.0 

Mnssactiusel  ts 

100-0 

Rhode  Island , 

100.0 

Talal 

55. 8 

42,7 

1.S 

100.0 

65.9 

29.6 

4.5 

100.0 

Vlrfsinb.. 

fiO.4 
M.O 
M.B 
55.9 
S8.S 

no.  8 

47.1 
44.4 
47.8 
43.  A 
40.6 
37.3 

3.5 

.6 
.3 
.6 
1.0 
l.Q 

100.0 
100.0 

ino.o 

lOtJ.O 
100. 0 
100.0 

54.7 
73.6 
66.0 
62.3 
64.5 
66.7 

36.1 
22.9 
28.7 
30.6 
2S.2 
2LS 

10.2 
3-5 
5.3 
7.1 
7.3 

U.5 

100.0 

North  Carallaa.. 

100.0 

South  CurolUm. .  - . - ..» 

100.0 

Georgia 

100.0 

100.0 

HUslKsippl 

100.0 

Totul 

54.3 

44.9 

.8 

100.0 

65.8 

27.9 

6.8 

100.0 

All  examination  of  the  ahovp  table  shows  that  in  the  New  Enjrland 
group  42.7  por  cent  (►f  llie  male  operatives  163'ears  of  a^e  an<]  over 
were  married,  as  against  29.6  per  cent  of  the  females,  the  proportion 
ftir  males  in  the  several  States  varyint:  from  47.8  per  eent  in  New 
Ilampsliire  to  40.6  per  eent  in  Massachus^^tts,  while  the  proportion 
for  females  varied  from  31.6  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  2S.5  per 
ct'Ht  in  Kltofle  Island.  In  this  ^-oiip  single  males  repres(mted  55.8 
per  eent,  as  against  65.9  j>er  cent  for  females,  the  proportion  of  single 
males  varying  from  57.9  per  cent  in  Massachusetts  to  60.4  in  New 
Hampshire,  while  of  the  females  the  proportion  according  to  States 
varied  from  66.8  per  cent  iu  Rhode  Island  to  61.9  p>er  eent  in  New 
Hampshire.  Of  the  New  England  males  only  1.5  per  eent  were 
wndowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  as  against  4.5  per  cent 
of  the  females,  the  proportion  of  these  varying  only  slightly  for  the 
different  States  among  the  males,  while  among  the  females  the  pro- 
portion varied  from  6.5  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  4  per  cent  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  southern  group  44.9  per  o>ent  of  the  males  were  married, 
as  against  27.9  per  cent  of  the  females,  the  proportion  for  males  in 
the  several  States  varying  from  47.8  per  eent  in  South  Carolina  to 
37.3  per  cent  in  Mississippi,  and  for  the  females  from  35.1  per  cent  in 
Virginia  to  21.8  per  cent  in  Mississippi.  The  single  males  in  this 
group  represented  54.3  per  cent  of  the  male  operatives,  varying 
from  60.8  per  cent  in  Mississippi  to  50.4  per  cent  in  Virginia,  wliile 
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the  single  females  comprised  65.8  per  cent  of  the  female  operatives, 
and  varied  from  73.6  per  cent  in  North  Carolina  to  54.7  per  cent  in 
Virginia.  Only  0.8  per  cent  of  the  males  in  the  Southern  group 
were  widowed,  divoiced,  separated,  and  deserted,  the  proportion 
ranging  from  2.5  per  cent  in  Virginia  to  0.3  per  cent  in  South  Carolina, 
while  of  the  females  6.3  per  cent  in  the  group  were  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  and  deserted,  the  proportion  varying  from  11.5  -per  cent 
in  Mississippi  to  3.5  per  cent  in  North  Carolina. 

The  following  table  shows  for  operatives  of  each  sex  16  years  of 
age  and  over  in  the  New  England  group  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
each  conjugal  condition  by  races: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI- 
GATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE. 

NUMBER. 


Race. 


Mala  16  years  of  age  and  over. 


Single. 


Mar- 
ried. 


Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

nSSd. 

and 

deserted. 


TotaL 


Females  16  years  of  age  and  over. 


Single. 


Mar- 
ried. 


Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

and 
deserted. 


TotaL 


American 

EogUsh 

French  Canadian. 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Otlier  races 

Total , 


177 
235 

1,307 
177 
106 
479 
218 
712 


108 
356 
1,200 
130 
107 
431 
102 
278 


286 
604 

2,610 
334 
303 
920 
322 

1,001 


781 

785 

3,752 

1,552 

165 

1,138 

422 

566 


266 
502 
1,674 
561 
76 
578 
241 
213 


87 

63 

207 

176 

9 

43 

17 

24 


1.134 

1.350 

5,633 

2,288 

249 

1,759 

680 

808 


3.560   2,724 


96   6,380   9,161   4,110 


625 


13,806 


PER  CENT. 


American 

61.9 
38.9 
52.4 
53.0 
64.4 
52.1 
67.7 
71.1 

36.0 
68.8 
46.3 
41.6 
36.3 
46.8 
3L7 
27.8 

2.1 
2.3 
L3 
6.4 
.3 
LI 

•  .:? 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

68.9 
58.1 
66.6 
67.8 
66.3 
64.7 
62.1 
70.5 

23.4 
37.2 
29.7 
24.5 
30.1 
32.9 
35.4 
26.5 

7.7 
4.7 
3.7 
7.7 
3.6 
2.4 
2.5 
3.0 

100.0 

Eoglisb 

100.0 

Fnboh  Canadian 

100  0 

Irbh 

100.0 

Italian 

100.0 

Polish 

100.0 

Portuguese 

100  0 

Other  races 

100.0 

Total 

55.8 

42.7 

1.5 

100.0 

65.9 

29.6 

4.5 

100.0 

This  table,  relating  to  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over,  shows 
that  of  the  various  races  in  the  New  England  group  that  having  the 
largest  proportion  of  married  men  was  the  English  with  58.8  per  cent 
while  of  the  women  of  this  race  37.2  per  cent  were  married.  For 
every  race  shown  except  the  Portuguese  the  proportion  of  men  who 
were  married  was  larger  than  that  of  women,  31.7  per  cent  of  the 
Portuguese  males  being  married  as  against  35.4  per  cent  of  the 
females.  The  proportion  of  single  men  varied  from  67.7  per  cent 
among  the  Portuguese  to  38.9  among  the  English,  and  of  single  women 
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from  68.9  per  cent  among  the  American  to  58.1  among  the  English. 
The  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  males  varied  from 
5.4  per  cent  among  the  Irish  to  0.3  per  cent  among  th^  Italian,  and  for 
females  of  this  conjugal  condition  the  per  cent  varied  from  7.7  per 
cent  among  the  Irish  and  the  American  to  2.4  per  cent  among  the 
Polish. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  and  per  cent' 
of  male  and  of  female  operatives  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  age 
groups,  16  to  20  and  21  and  over,  and  the  per  cent  in  each  group  who 
were  married: 

PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF    FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  16  TO  20  YEARS 
OF  AQE  AND  21  YEARS  OF  AOE  AND  OVER  WHO  WERE  MARRIED.  BY  STATES. 


State  and  age  group. 


16  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over. 


Total. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


16  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over. 


Total. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


16  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over. 


Total. 


RHODE  LSLAND. 


16  to20y«ir8 

21  years  and  over. 


Total 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


16  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over. 


Total. 


16  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over. 


Total. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


16  to  20  years 

21  years  and  over. 


Total. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


16  to  20  years 

31  yean  and  over. 

Total 


Number. 


Males.     Females. 


307 
720 


Percent  in  each 
age  group. 


Males.      Females. 


979  ' 
1.842  ' 


29.9 
70.1 


1,027  ;       2,821  100.0 


110 
231 


300 

671 


32.3 

67.7 


341 


1.025 
2,360 


3,386 


480 
1,147 


1,627 


1,922 
4,458 


6,380 


239 
612 


851 


623 
1,119 


1,742 


1.049 
2,118 


880  I 


2,292 
6,243  I 


lOO.O 


30.3 
09.7 


7,535  i        100.0 


1.032  I 

1.628  ' 


29.6 
70.5 


2,660  I 


100.0 


4,612 
9,284 


13,896 


344 
543 


887 


1.536 
1,228 


2,704 


1,653 
1,008 


30.1 
(■9.9 


28.1 
71.9 


100.0 


35.8 
64.2 


100.0 


33.1 
66.9 


34.7 
65.3 


100.0 


35.1 
64.9 


100.0 


30.4 
69.6 


100.0 


38.8 
61.2 


100.0 


33.2 
66.8 


38.8 
61.2 


100.0 


55.6 
44.4 


100.0 


49.3 
60.7 


Per  cent  married. 


Males.      Females. 


4.9 
60.1 


43.6 


3.6 

68.8 


47.8 


2.0 
57.4 


40.6 


25 
(»3.3 


45.4 


2.7 
GO.O 


42.7 


4.6 
63.7 


47.1 


10. 1 
63.4 


54 
43.1 


30.0 


6.1 
45.4 


31. « 


7.2 
39.3 


29.6 


6.9 
42.1 


28.5 


6.7 
40.9 


29.6 


14.0 

48.4 


35.1 


10.4 
38.7 


22.9 


8.(1  I 
67.5  ' 


13.4 
43.6 
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PSB  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  10  TO  20  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  WHO  WERE  MARRIED,  BY  STATES-Conc'd. 

State  and  at*  gfonp* 

Nnmbcr. 

Per  oant  In  aaeh 
tiffigcoap. 

Per  cent  married. 

Malea. 

Females. 

MalM. 

FemalML 

Males. 

Femalea. 

OBOKOIA. 

10  to  20  yMTB 

684 
1,420 

1,406 
1,715 

33.6 

67.5 

45.0 
55.0 

4.4 

62.4 

11.8 

jl  yMTS  and  ow 

46.1 

Total 

2,104 
414 

m 

3,120 

100.0 

100.0 

43.5 

30.6 

ALABAMA. 

10  to20yaaa ••• 

785 

774 

37.7 
62.3 

50.4 
40.6 

5.5 
61.6 

11.0 

21  jtiarf  and  ow 

45.0 

Total 

i.m 

1,580 

100.0 

100.0 

40.5 

3.0 
62.6 

28.2 

Miaaisaipn. 
WtoV*  y*aT».  ■     

134 
182 

3SB 

414 

42.4 
57.0 

46.4 

53.6 

8.4 

21  yoan'and  over 

33.3 

Total 

S16 

772 

100.0 

100.0 

37.3 

0.8 
04.4 

21.8 

aolTTHSKN  GROUP. 

10  to  20  ynan    

3.163 
6,168 

6,061 
6rS72 

33.0 
06.1 

48.8 
51.2 

11.8 

21  yean  and  ovar 

43.2 

Total 

9,331 

12,463 

100.0 

100.0 

44.9 

27.9 

This  table  shows  that  while  60  per  cent  of  the  males  21  years  of  age 
and  over  in  the  New  England  group  were  married,  only  2.7  per  cent 
of  those  16  to  20  years  of  age  were  married,  while  of  the  females  21 
years  of  age  and  over  40.9  per  cent  were  married,  as  against  6.7  per 
cent  of  those  from  16  to  20  years  of  age. 

As  shown  in  the  above  table,  more  than  half  of  the  operatives  of 
both  sexes  16  years  of  age  and  over  reported  in  the  New  England 
group  were  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  proportions  in  the  age  groups 
16  to  20  and  21  and  over  in  this  State  were  almost  exactly  the  same 
for  both  sexes,  males  21  and  over  constituting  69.7  per  cent  of  all 
the  males,  while  females  of  these  ages  represented  69.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  females.  Of  the  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  Massachu- 
setts 57.4  per  cent  and  of  the  females  39.3  per  cent  were  married, 
while  of  the  males  16  to  20  years  of  age  only  2  per  cent  were  married 
and  of  the  females  7.2  per  cent.  Of  all  tlie  males  in  this  State  16 
years  of  age  and  over  40.6  per  cent  were  married,  and  of  the  females 
29.6  per  cent,  the  per  cents  for  males  approximating  the  per  cent  for 
males  in  the  whole  New  England  group,  wliile  for  females  the  per- 
centage married  is  exactly  the  same  for  Massachusetts  as  for  the  whole 
New  England  group.  New  Hampshire  showed  the  largest  per  cent 
of  married  operatives  for  any  State  in  the  group,  namely,  47.8  per  cent 
of  the  males  and  31.6  per  cent  of  the  females  16  years  of  age  and 
over;  of  the  male  operatives  21  years  of  age  and  over  68.8  per  cent 
and  of  the  females  45.4  per  cent  were  married,  while  of  the  males  16 
to  20  years  of  age  3.6  per  cent  and  of  the  females  6.1  per  cent  were 
married.  The  showing  for  the  other  States  of  the  group  may  be 
analyzed  in  a  similar  way. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  the  New  England  mills  investigated 
the  numbc'r  ami  per  cent  of  female  operatives  of  each  race  in  the  age 
groups  16  to  20  years  and  21  years  and  over  wiio  were  married: 

MUMBER    AND    PER    CENT    OF   MARRIED    FEMALE    COTTON    MILL    EMPLOYEES  IN 
SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS  INVESTIGATED.  BY  RACE. 


Number  ot  femalea  in 
BgB  group— 

Number  of  married  fe- 
m«les  In  age  group— 

Per  cent  of  nwrrled  !► 
maks  in  age  group- 

^           Rmb. 

1(1  Ul 
20. 

21  and 
OTor. 

Total, 
16  and 
over. 

16  lO 
30. 

21  and 
over. 

Total, 
Ifiaail 
over. 

ie  to 
20. 

21  and 
over. 

Total, 
Itiaod 

OTff. 

Araiprlpan... 

137 

vm 

372 

7m 

1,001 

a.  514 

1,899 

112 

i.aao 

40S 

4di 

I.IM 
1,350 

2.2S» 

L7W 
<S80 

10 
15 
ItO 
12 
16 
78 
30 
23 

25t> 

487 

1,566 

MO 

m 
suo 

211 
I9e) 

266 
502 
1,674 
5G1 
75 
578 
241 
213 

4.3 
4.3 
5.6 
3.1 
11.7 
11.7 
11.0 
7,4 

32.6 
48.7 
44.3 
28.0 
52.7 
45.9 
51.7 
38.5 

2a.5 

Enpliih , 

37.9 

Freneh  CiuiadiaJi 

9.7 

Irtsb         

ais 

Italian. , 

VLl 

Polish ..., 

a.9 

PortiiKiMflo.. 

35.4 

OttiiT  races  . 

38.S 

Total 

iM'2 

»,2M 

i3,sm 

300 

3,801 

4, 1 10 

0.7 

40.9 

».« 

( 


Of  the  New  Kng:land  feinnlos  21  years  of  age  and  over  the  largest 
proportion  of  married  for  any  race  was  among  the  Italian  operatives, 
namely,  52.7  per  cent^  while  the  proportion  for  those  from  16  to  20 
was  11.7  per  cent.  This  race,  however,  was  represented  by  the 
smallest  number  of  female  operatives  shown  for  any  race  in  the  New 
England  firoup.  Closely  following  the  Itahans  in  the  proportion  of 
females  21  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  married  were  the  Portu- 
guese with  51.7  per  cent,  followed  b}'  the  English  with  48,7  per  cent, 
the  Polish  with  45.9  per  cent,  and  the  French  Canadian  with  44.3 
per  cent,  and  these  i-aces  each  had  a  much  larger  repre-sentation 
among  New  England  female  cotton  mill  employees  than  the  ItaUans. 
The  smallest  proportion  of  married  for  both  age  groups  wsls  among 
the  Irish,  being  28.9  per  cent  for  those  21  years  and  over,  and  only 
3.1  per  cent  for  those  from  10  to  20.  _ 

The  following  table  shtiws  in  detail  for  the  two  groups  of  States  I 
anil  for  North  Carolina  the  per  cent  of  females  of  each  conjugal  con- 
dition among  those  of  specifietl  ages  and  in  specified  age  groups: 


PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CONDITION 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTUERN  GROUPS  AND  IN  NORTH  CAROLLVA,  BY  AGBS. 


\ 


Age. 


NEW  EltOLAND  aSODP. 

Under  15  jean „.. 

15  years 

16  years ...............'..•«.... 

17  years 

18  yean 

19  yean 

aoyean 


P^  cent  who  were— 

Total 
Btimlwr. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wldowd, 
dlvored. 
sepantcd, 

Old 

deartcd. 

313 

100.0 
W.3 
00.0 
06.3 
94.6 

n.3 

S6.0 

546 
703 
808 

0.7 
.9 

1.7 
5.3 
10.7 
13.0 

6.1 

1,037 
031 

.1 

053 

.1 

p 


I 
I 


In  the  New  England  group  7S.4  por  cont  of  t\\&  male  operatives 
30  years  of  age  and  over  were  married,  as  compared  with  53.1  per 
c«nt  of  the  females,  the  proportions  in  this  age  group  varying  in  the 
different  States  from  83.3  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  to  7fi.S  ppr 
cent  in  Massachusetts  for  nmles,  and  from  55.7  per  cent  in  Rhode 
Island  to  49.6  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  for  females.  In  each  of 
the  New  England  vStates,  except  New  Hampshire,  more  than  half  of 
the  female  operatives  30  years  of  age  and  over  were  married.  Of 
the  male  operatives  25  to  29  years  of  age,  the  proportion  of  tliose 
who  were  married  varied  from  65,2  per  cent  in  Rhoih^  Island  to  51.1 
per  cent  in  Maine,  while  of  the  female  operatives  of  the  same  ages 
the  proportions  married  varied  from  45.5  per  cent  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to  40.S  per  cent  in  Massachusetts. 

In  North  Can)Iina  74.6  per  cent  of  male  operatives  30  j'ears  of  age 
and  over  were  married,  as  compared  wnth  45  per  cent  of  females  in 
the  same  age  group,  while  of  operatives  25  to  29  years  of  age  83  per 
cent  of  the  males  and  49.4  per  cent  of  the  females  weiv  married. 

The  detailed   table  {Table  HI)  shows  that  in  the  New  England 
group  onh^  4  of  the  married  female  operatives  were  under  16  years 
oi  age,  3  of  these  being  in  Rhode  Island  and  1  in  New  Hampshire,  j 
Tie   youngest   married    females   in    the    Maine   mills   investigated] 
we«  2  operatives  aged  16  and  in  the  Massachusetts  mills  9  age<I  17^ 
h    the  southern  group  there  were   14  married  female  uperative 
unifer  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  2  were  in  Virginia,  2  in  North  Canj 
Una,5  in  South  Carolina,  3  in  Georgia,  antl  2  in  Alabama;  there  wei 
also  n  this  group  24  who  were  15  years  of  age. 
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showing  for  single  feraalos  and  f^ir  \^idowed,  divorced,  separated,  and 
desert*»d  muy  bo  analyztMl  in  tlie  same  manner. 

In  North  C-arolina,  the  only  Stale  in  the  southern  group  for  which 
figures  couhl  be  shown  in  the  same  detail  as  in  the  New  England  group, 
42.5  per  cent  of  ihe  ftnnale  operatives  24  years  of  a^e  were  married, 
32.7.  per  cent  uf  those  22  ^^cai-s  of  age,  26.7  per  cent  of  tliose  23  years 
of  age,  and  21.8  per  rent  of  those  21  years  of  age.  Married  operatives 
in  the  age  groups  25  to  29,  30  t^  34,  and  35  to  44  w^re,  respectively, 
49.4,  47.3,  and  45.2  per  cent  of  the  female  operatives  in  those  groups, 
while  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  m  these  groups  rep- 
resented, respectively,  8..H,  2.5,  and  21.5  percent  of  females  reported 

For  the  southern  group  the  figiiivs  are  shown  in  less  detail,  all 
operatives  21  yeare  of  age  and  over  being  grouped  t^igether.  Of  the 
females  20  years  of  age  23.2  per  cent  were  married,  follow^ed  by  17 
per  cent  of  those  19  yeai-s  ot  age,  and  12.9  per  cent  iif  tht>se  IS  years 
of  age,  while  43.2  per  cetit  of  females  21  years  of  ag«  and  over  were 
married. 

The  next  table  shows  in  detail  the  per  cent  of  females  of  each  a^j 
among  those  of  each  conjugal  condition:  ^^H 

PER  ("ENT  OF  FEM.\LE  COTTON  MIl-L  EMPLOYEES  OF  SPECIFIED  A0E8  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  ANU  BOUTHKRN  (iliOiPS  .\ND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  BV  CON- 
JUOAL  CONDITION. 


Age. 


NEW  KNOLAKD  GftOVr, 

Under  15  yntus 

l5ye«HT»..-- 

Ittyean 

17  years 

18  years 

lOyeors 

aoyoan 

21  y«an 

SB  yam 

33yflan „.,..,..„....--. 

24yoan 

25  to  29  yean 

aotoSlyaara 

36  to  44  yean 

46  to  M  yean 

66to64y«an 

65y«anaii4lovar 

Otbets,  reported  aa  21  years  and  over 

Total 

NORTH  lABOUNA. 

Under  15  year*.,. .-..- 

16  yean.... 

lOyvars 

17  yean , 

liftttn 

)«y«an 

30  yean w 

21  yean , 

22  yean 

23  yean , 

24  yean 


Per  oent  In  each  ace  group  among— 


SlQgle. 


3.1 
&4 

7.8 
8.8 
9.8 
8.3 
8.2 
7.9 
6.6 
3.7 
3.4 
(t.3 
4.1 
5.2 
2.0 
.5 
.2 
ft.  6 


100.0 


S18 
10.11 
10.0 
9.3 
11.1 
7.4 
6.7 
4.2 
3.4 
2.0 
1.6 


Merrled. 


0.1 
.3 

.4 
t.3 
2.4 

3.3 
0.0 
8.0 

3.0 

3.9 

17.4 

13.0 

23  2 

7.9 

1.1 

.1 

12.  rt 


100.0 


.3 

1.1 
1.8 
2.6 
0.4 
6.8 
8.2 
5.8 
7.9 
4.8 
6.3 


Widowed. 

dlvoroed, 

separated, 

and 

deserted. 


0.3 


.2 

3.0 
.9 
1.9 
1.7 

K.2 
9.1 
29.4 
22.6 
8.8 
^4 
11.4 


100.0 


1.0 

*i.6 


1.0 

1.0 
6.1 

4.1 
1.0 
6.1 
1-0 


TotaL 


21 
3.7 
6.4 
S.1 
T.O 
«w3 
A.6 
7.2 
&0 
3.« 

a.6 

11.6 

0.8 
11.2 
4.6 
1.0 
.2 
&4 


100.0 


1«lS 
&2 
8,4 

7.9 
10.1 
t.9 
7  0 
4.6 
4.1 
3.1 
Zl 
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PER  GENT  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  OP  SPECIFIED  AQES  IN  THE 
NE^ ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS  AND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  BY  CON- 
JUGAL CONDITION-Coooladed. 


Age. 


NORTH  CAEOUKA— concluded. 

35  to  29  years 

SO  to  34  yean 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

65  to  64  yean 

65  Tean  and  over 

OtAera,  renorted  as  21  yean  and  over 

Total 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

UiKlerlSyean 

15  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean  and  ovor 

Total 


Per  oent  in  each  age  group  among— 


Single. 


2.2 

4.5 

1.5 

.5 

.1 

.1 

1.1 


25.0 

10.1 

10.8 

9.0 

10.6 

6.3 

5.5 

22.7 


100.0 


Married. 


12.1 
20.4 
9.5 
2.0 
.3 


6.8 


100.0 


.4 
.7 
L3 
2.6 
5.7 
4.7 
6.1 
78.5 


100.0 


Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 


14.3 
7.2 

29.6 
9.2 
1.0 
1.0 

16.4 


Total 


4.2 
7.3 
3.5 
1.0 
.1 
.1 
2.3 


100.0 


.3 
.3 
.1 
.1 
1.4 
LS 
1.5 
94.8 


100.0 


100.0 


18.8 
7.7 
8.4 
7.3 
9.1 
5.7 
5.4 

37.6 


100.0 


Of  the  married  female  operatives  reported  in  the  New  England 
group  6  per  cent  were  21  years  of  age,  this  being  the  largest  propor- 
tion for  any  age  under  25.  Of  the  groups  above  24  the  women  aged 
25  to  29  comprised  17.4  per  cent,  those  from  30  to  34  were  13  per 
cent,  and  those  from  35  to  44  were  23.2  per  cent.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  were  in  the  group 
35  to  44,  namely  29.4  per  cent.  Among  single  females,  those  18 
years  of  age  constituted  the  highest  proportion  shown  for  any  age, 
namely,  9.8  per  cent  of  all  the  single  females  reported  in  New  England. 

Among  the  married  female  operatives  reported  in  North  Carolina 
8.2  per  cent  were  20  years  of  age,  this  being  the  highest  percentage 
shown  for  any  one  age.  Those  30  to  34  constituted  20.4  per  cent 
and  those  25  to  29  were  12.1  per  cent.  Of^the  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  and  deserted  29.6  per  cent  were  from  35  to  44  and  14.3 
per  cent  from  25  to  29  years  of  age.  Of  the  single  females  reported 
in  North  Carolina  23.8  per  cent  were  imder  15  and  11.1  per  cent  were 
18  years  of  age,  these  being  the  highest  proportions  for  any  ages 
reported. 

Of  the  married  females  reported  in  the  southern  group  78.5  per 
cent  were  21  years  of  age  and  over,  and  of  these  no  subdivision  into 
smaller  age  groups  is  shown.  Of  the  single  females  25  per  cent  were 
under  15  years  of  age,  10.8  per  cent  were  16  years  old,  10.6  per  cent 
were  18,  and  22.7  per  cent  were  21  and  over. 
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TliP  fyllowini^  tahle  j>resents  for  tiie  New  England  group  th»  per 
cent  of  married  females  among  those  of  each  age  according  to  T&ce: 

PER  CENT  OF  FKILALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPEClFtED  AGK  WUO 
WERE  MARRIED,  BY  RACE,  FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Pfrrc«nt 

mimrled 

Age. 

Ainerl- 
can. 

Eng- 
Itab. 

French 
Caoft- 
dlAn. 

Irish. 

ItalUD. 

Pollih. 

Porta- 
gaese. 

OtJttl 
mm. 

ITiider  ISytnrs. 

liye&rs 

0.3 

1.0 

.£ 

&4 

9.2 

11.8 

tS.3 

18.2 

'JH.2 

35.0 

43.1 

».8 

6«.l 

m.7 

38.2 
33.3 
47.3 

10.  & 

M 

JJfl  yf«r|i  .    ,  ,    ,           ,,  r  .-■.-.. 

3.3 
1.7 
8.6 
15.1 
20.11 
21.2 
22.  R 
42,1 
4B.2 
60.3 
fi5.2 
72.8 
S2.2 

2.3 
L« 
13.7 
18.9 

17.0 
2S.0 
43.5 
39.4 
35.  S 
AI.4 
74.4 
03.1 
63.fl 

!l?  vmn 

i.a 

2.4 

la.s 

1§.4 

IS.  r, 
l*i,7 
12.  f) 
41.1 
42.9 
48.8 
43.2 
20.0 
fi.3 
ai.» 

***».*i* 

11. » 

3£.6 
IS.  3 
26.7 
25.0 
4.1.2 
63.2 
73.1 
£8.0 
£7.0 

"To" 

8.9 

5.1 

IB.  2 

10.7 

7.9 

8.2 

20.0 

30.3 

%.] 

36.5 

22.0 

ltt.7 

36.0 

6.7 
U.S 
17.9 
33.3 
53.9 
30.0 
44.4 
2H.6 
36.4 
8.V7 
100.0 
fiO.0 

Itl 

jS  years , ...>.......... ,- 

1.1 

rSlS TiMin                        a...«.^.  ii 

&S 

an  VflACS 

1S.S 

'91  T«an  . 

r.9 

W7mn 

liO 

tf9  ymm 

10  ^ 

1l7«Mn 

2.1 

)Kto2Bynan 

37.1 

^tp  to  34  yflam i . 

49.3 

^  to44ymn 

tLi 

WtoMydare 

67.7 

w  to64  years...... . 

88.0 

ttymm  and  over 

Otocn.  report«d  u  21  y«ws  imd  over. 

40.0 

&3.8 

68.4 

as.« 

Total 

22.0 

3S..1 

27.3  1 

23.  B 

27.1 

32.2 

33.4 

3S.( 

In  tliP  younger  ages  largo  proportions  of  married  females  arc  showTi 
among  Itaiiiin,  Polish,  and  Portuguese  ojjeratives.  Thus,  53.0  per 
cent  of  the  Italian  females  21  years  of  age  were  married,  of  the  Polish 
females  24  j'cars  of  age  46.2  per  rent  were  married,  and  of  the  Por- 
tuguese females  22  years  of  age  43.. 5  per  cent  were  married.  Similar 
comparisons  of  the  proportion  of  married  females  of  each  age  may 
be  made  for  each  race  sliown,  and  a  further  study  of  the  proportion 
of  single  and  of  witlowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  may  he 
made  by  reference  to  Table  IV,  showing  the  details  for  each  conjugal 
condition. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail,  by  race,  for  the  New  England 
group,  the  per  cent  of  married  female  operatives  who  were  of  each 
specified  age: 

PER  CENT  OF  MARRIED  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  WHO  WERE  OF  E.ACH 
SPECIFIED  AOE^  HY  RACE,  FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP, 


Per  cwnt  of  each  age. 

Ago. 

Ameii- 
oan. 

Eng- 
liah. 

Frcfflch 
Catift' 
dlan. 

Irish. 

ItalEan. 

PoUsh. 

Portu- 
guese. 

other 
racea. 

Under  15  years 

15  years 

0.1 
.3 
.1 

1.4 
2.3 
3.0 
4.1 

2.9 

a'i 

ISyfwf . .     .  , , 

0.3 
.3 
2.3 
4.2 
«.4 
6.8 

0.4 
.4 

4.2 
4.2 
3.3 
6.2 

17  years , 

0.4 
.7 
L6 
3.4 
4.9 

""i.2 
1.8 
8.« 

""oii 

L2 

.7 
4.1 

2.e 

5.2 

6.S 
38.3 

3.  it 

18  years ,......,., 

.& 

19  yMTJ 

2.4 

30  yean , 

4.2 

21  yean 

B.tf 

k.  2  B.  It        I 
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r*ER  CENT  OF  MARRIED  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  WHO  WERE  OF  EACH 
SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP-Conduded. 


Aie. 


Per  cent  of  each  age. 


Ameri- 
can. 


Eng- 
lish. 


French 
Cana- 
dian. 


Irish. 


Italian. 


Polish. 


Portu- 
guese. 


Other 
races. 


a2yeara 

as  years 

34  yean 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  yean 

36  to  44  years 

46  toM  years 

66  to  64  years 

66  years  and  over 

OthflTB.reported  as  21  years  and  over. 

Total 


2.6 
2.2 
1.1 

16.5 
9.8 

22.2 

14.3 

3.8 

.4 

16.2 


1.8 
2.4 
2.6 
13.9 
11.9 
29.3 
8.6 
^2 


IS.  7 


3.1 

3.7 

4.5 

19.3 

14.5 

24.8 

7.3 

.8 

.1 

10.7 


1.1 
.9 
.9 

ia9 

U.9 
30.6 
14.3 
1.6 
.2 
21.4 


3.9 
5.2 
2.6 
5.2 
7.8 
11.7 
L3 


6.7 
7.8 
7.4 
22.8 
13.0 
12.8 
2.1 


11.2 
5.4 
4.6 
22.4 
12.0 
12.0 
2.9 


2.6 


7.3 


10.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


2.8 
.9 

2.8 
13.1 
14.0 
22.9 

9.8 

1.4 


12.1 


100.0 


This  table  shows  that  of  the  married  ItaHan  female  operatives  36.3 
per  cent  were  21  years  of  age.  No  age  group  for  any  other  race 
shown  represented  as  large  a  proportion  of  married  femaJe  operatives 
as  this.  Of  Irish  and  of  English  married  females  the  largest  propor- 
tions shown  were  for  those  35  to  44  years  of  age,  this  age  group 
constituting,  respectively,  30.6  and  29.3  per  cent  of  the  married 
females  of  those  races. 

Figures  for  the  other  races  may  be  analyzed  in  tlie  same  way,  and 
the  details  for  the  single  and  for  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated, 
and  deserted  of  each  race  are  shown  in  Table  VI. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EMFLOTIOVT  OF  CHUDREI'. 

SIIPI.OY1IBNT  OF  CHILDRBN  UNDER  LBOAL  AGE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  laws  of  each  of  the  four  New  England  States  included  in  this 
study  of  the  cotton-textile  industry  forbid  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age  in  factories.  This  prohibition  extends  in 
the  four  States  throughout  the  year  except  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
cluldren  12  years  of  age  and  over  may  legally  be  employed  when  school 
is  not  in  session. 

The  extent  to  which  such  laws  were  found  to  he  violated  is  shown 
in  the  two  tables  following.  The  first  table  shows  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  the  establishments  investigated  which  employed  children 
under  legal  age  in  each  State,  the  number  of  children  found  to  be  under 
the  legal  age,  14  years,  and  the  per  cent  which  these  constituted  of  the 
total  children  and  of  the  total  employees  reported  in  the  establish- 
ments covered  in  each  State. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
GROUP  EMPLOYING  CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (14  YEARS),  AND  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN,  COMPARED  WITH  TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16 
YEARS  AND  WITH  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES.  BY  STATES. 

(In  New  Hampeblreachildl2yeai8ofageandoverroa7belegallyemployed  whenschooIlsnotlnsesBion.] 


States. 

E5tab> 
Usb- 
ments 
investi- 
gated. 

Establishments 
employing  chil- 
dren under  legal 
age  (14  years). 

Total 
diildren 
under  16 
ye^s  em- 
ployed in 
all  estab- 
lishments 
investi- 
gated. 

Children  employed 
under  legal  age 
(14  years). 

Total 
employ- 
ees In  all 
establish- 
ments 
investi- 
gated. 

Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren 
under  le- 
gal age 
(14  years) 
of  total 
employ- 
ees. 

Ntnnber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
children. 

Maine 

7 

7 

22 

10 

7 

12 

1 

6 

100.0 

38.6 

4.6 

60.0 

407 
111 
605 
486 

64 
»5 

1 
SO 

12.9 

4.5 

.2 

10.0 

5.034 
2,285 
18,001 
6,810 

1.08 

New  Hampahire 

Ifufnacbnsvttx 

.22 
.73 

Rhode  Island 

Total 

46 

•  15 

34.8 

1,711 

M2D 

7.0 

33,030 

.36 

« Not  including  one  establishment  employing  children  under  14  years  of  age  when  school  was  not  in 
Msilon. 
»  Not  iDcliidlng  5  children  under  14  years  of  age  employed  when  school  was  not  in  session. 
'  htm  than  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 

As  is  indicated  by  this  table,  46  establishments  were  investigated  in 
New  England,  15  of  which,  or  34.8  per  cent,  employed  children  under 
the  legal  age.    These  esUl^isb  ^  .711  children  under 
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16  years  of  age,  and  of  these  120,  or  7  per  cent,  were  under  the  legal 
age,  14  years.  These  120  employees,  of  whom  58  were  boys  and  62 
were  girls,  constituted  thirty-six  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  all 
employees  in  these  establishments. 

The  number  of  children  of  each  age  under  14  years  in  each  estab- 
lishment employing  such  children  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
The  table  also  shows  for  each  establishment  the  number  of  employees, 
the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  per  cent  which 
the  children  under  the  legal  age  constituted  of  all  children  and  of  all 
employees.  The  establishments  are  here  tabulated  according  to  the- 
per  cent  which  children  under  the  legal  age  constituted  of  all  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  those  having  the  lowest  per  cent  being  placed 
iirst  under  each  State  and  the  highest  per  cent  last.  No  children  are 
entered  in  this  table  as  under  14  years  of  age  unless  this  age  was 
admitted  by  the  family  or  was  proved  by  absolutely  reliable  evidence. 

CniLDRKN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (14  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVEBTI- 
GATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX.  WITH  PER  CENT  OP 
SUCH  CHILDREN  OF -TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES. 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positiTely  proved  to  be  under  14  are  Incladed  in  this  table  as  under  that  agail 


Children  llnd«r  14  years  of  age  at 
worlc  at  agn  speclflpd. 

Total 
rhll' 
dren 
tmder 

16yeai$ 

»  em. 

p(oy«di.: 

Per 

eentof 
chil- 
dren 

under 
tegal 

age  of 
total 

und«f 
Ifi 

years. 

Total 

eni'- 

ptoyeM. 

Per 
cent  el 

tindir 
IfStI 

total 

Btat«  and  r<itabllflh- 
ment  numtier. 

lOyfart. 

U  ymiTi. 

13  yrara. 

13  ymra. 

llndpr  11  years 
or  age  at  wot  it. 

U. 

F. 

It. 

F. 

U, 

F. 

M. 
3 

3 

r. 

M. 

F. 

TtttAl 

ptey«m 

UjLINE. 

Employees  in  ES' 
tsbllahm^nt  No.^ 
fi.  On  pay  roll . , 

t 

1 

i 
s 

4 

I 
-a' 

4 

3 
1 
13 

§ 

4 

1? 

£4 

17 

121 
34 

5.6 

lt.fi 

31.2 
44.1 

642 

275 

t,SGZ 

i.aiu 

7118 

«ao 

221 

0.47 

7,  On  payroll.. 

.M 

3    On  pay  foil 

1 

I    * 

2 

1 
1 

~i 

2 
I 
1 
2 

.  70 

On,  pay  roll. . 

1 

a.  Not  on  pay 

roll      .  . 

1 
1 

1 

Totol.. 

■ 



-- 

4  1     6 

l.€0 

^ 

^= 

=^s 

^^ 

1 

4   On  pay  mil 

3  j        6 
ft  :        A 

71 

(On  pay  roll . . 

1 

S.  Not  on  pay 
roll 

Total.... 

.... 

■_M' 

1 

1 

ai...: 

^ 

2 

~14 

I.U 

— 

^__ 

1     :! 

1.  On  pay  roll.. 

i     0  L... 

11    7     ... 

....    a  .  .. 

Z 

11 

n 
s 
u 

4 

15 

fLTl 

Tolal  on  pay 
ro\H  — .... 

Total  not  on 
iMj- rolls... . 

2'    1 

IR 
2 

4 

30 

Si 

0 

Total,  Maine.. 

» 

1 

10 

3 

Q 

21 

497 

12.9 

«.{I34 

1.08 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (14  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTI- 
GATED IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH  PER  CENT  OP  SUCH 
CHILDREN  OF  TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES-Concluded. 


Children  undn-  14  jrara  of  age  at 
work  at  afea  apedflifd. 

lldf«n 
yeara 
work. 

Total 
cbll- 
ttr«n 
under 
16  yeara 

em- 
ployed. 

Fer 
cent  of  1 

cbll- 

dren 
uad«r 

]<-Ka] 
age  of 

total 
nader 

16 
yearn. 

Total 

em- 

ployecs, 

Per 
nntof 

eh  11. 

diren 
under 

legilJ 
age  of 

total 

StKte  mod  cttabtlah- 

lOjeara. 

Uyon. 

12  yean. 

13;  years. 

under  H 
0fHG«at 

m; 

F. 

It. 

t. 

11.  ;f. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

F, 

TotsL 

pbyeea. 

Em  ploy  n5  In  Es' 
tAoUsbmeDt  No.— 1 
S.  On  payroll-- 

1 
1 
3 

1 
3 
3 

1 
4 

1« 
14 

37 

0,3 
38.6 

mi 

13! 
370  1 

.17 

it,  Oq  p*y  roll . . 

1 

1  ' 

1 
3 

S.M 

I   Oq  pay  roU., 

(cj 

Total  onjj»y 
roUi.  NBw 
Hampililnii . 

1 

1 

n 

S 

4 

6 

10 

67 

H6.7 

1.1^ 

c.OD 

tattUshmml  No- 
ll. On  pmf  roll.. 

1 

1 

1 

17 

&« 

17S 

.M 



ftnotiE  ISLAND. 

Employ ■!«  io  Es- 

Od  pay  roll 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
3 

lua 

31 
34 

H4 

9,2 
16.7 

2S.« 

li674 

381 
1,13^ 

fi.  Not  OD  pey 
foil 

Total 

= 

1 

1 
5 

3 

3 

4 

.25 

— 

On  pay  roll, . 

1 

1 

&<  Not  on  pay 
roll 

Total....     ... 

1 



6 

0 

7 

1.03 

1.  Not  on  pay 

tolU,..--.. 

I 
I 

13 
1 

It 

1 
1 

11 

4 

2 
4 

.71 

1.40 

On  pay  loU . . 

.... 

3 

3 

Al  Not  on  pay 
foU.. .. 

Tolal.   .,  .... 

.... 

3 

3 

10 

Ifi 

IS 

33 

^119 

Total  on  pay 
roll»_.. 

1 

.... 

i 

3 
3 

19 
6 

U 

7 

31 

7 

as 

14 

Total  not  on 
uai*  roila 

Total,  Rhode 
IjIuhI 

2 

— 

i 

4 

" 

2i 

39 

3S 

SO 

•saa 

14.  a 

3.Q4U 

1.27 

a  Employed  when  school  was  not  in  session,  and  so  legally  employed. 

6  Not  including  one  milt  employing  37  chlldiren  under  16,  in  which  5  children  under  14  years  of  age  were 
employed  when  school  was  not  in  session. 

c  Not  including  one  mill  employing  370  persons,  in  which  5  clilldren  under  14  years  of  age  were  employed 
when  school  was  not  in  session. 

The  names  of  a  majority  of  the  children  under  14  who  were  at  work, 
as  enumerated  in  this  table,  were  found  on  the  pay  roll.  In  some  of 
the  mills,  however,  children  were  found  to  be  at  work  whose  names 
were  omitted  from  the  pay  roll  and  whose  wages  were  paid  to  some 
older  member  of  the  family  whom  they  helped.  The  omission  from 
the  pay  roll  of  the  name  of  a  child  under  the  legal  i  '  '«* 
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city  showed  the  date  nf  birtli  of  the  child  could  the  a^e  V»e  deteniibed 
v-ith  certainty,  and  as  a  Inr^e  proportion  of  the  cliilrlren  were  foreijni 
horn,  it  was  seklum  pOKsihle  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  a^e  law. 

The  inipossihility  of  ohlaininp:  accurate  results  as  to  ages  from  mill 
ofhcials  is  itJustratcil  in  th*'  two  folio winj^  tables.  The  first  ta])le  shows, 
by  establishments,  the  variations  between  the  ages  as  reported  at 
the  mill,  the  a^es  as  ^iven  by  parents,  ami  the  true  a^es  of  «'hildrcn 
whose  names  appear  upon  the  pay  roll  ami  who  were  found  to  ]>e 
under  14  years  of  agje.  The  table  has  no  reference  to  children  not 
on  the  j>ay  roll.  The  a^jes,  as  reported  at  tlie  mill,  were  obtained 
from  mil!  ofhcials  or  from  individual  .slips  filled  out  by  the  employees 
under  the  sujMjrvision  of  mill  ollicials.  Tlie  ages  of  some  of  these 
chiklren  were  not  obtained  at  the  mills  and  the  a^res  of  some  were 
not  obtained  from  parents.  These  are  indudeil  in  the  columns  in 
the  table  marked  "Age  not  reporte^l."  The  secoml  table  summarizes 
the  first  by  States. 

TRUE  AOES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  H  YEARS  OF  AOE  CARRIED  ON  PAY  ROLLS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIUATED,  WITH  THE  A(JES  AS  Cn'EN 
AT    TUE   Ull.L  AND   DY   PARENTS,  BY  STATES  ANI>  ESTA1JL1SHMENT8. 

fOnJy  children  admJtted  or  iioolllvely  prove<l  tu  be  uudor  M  arc  IncludiH]  In  this  table  b«  under  \h»l  «($e.) 


State  and  «slRblishment. 


MAIXX. 

EstabUshmcnt  No.  1: 

Reported  at  mill  (a).., 

Reported  by  parents., 

Tnjea<;e.., 

Establishment  No.  2: 

Reported  at  mill ^ 

Reported  by  parents. . 

True  age . 

Establbhinent  No.  3: 

Reported  at  mllL. 

Reported  by  pareot^.. 

Truea^e 

Establishment  No.  4: 

Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  parents . . . 

True  age 

£5tabll<^ment  No.  6: 

Reported  at  mill 

ReporK'd  by  jjurenli. . 

Tnieage 

EslablLshnHTil  No.  t<: 

Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  pareius. . 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  7: 

Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  parents... 

Troeac«--' ' 


JJKW  HAMPSniRS. 


Number  of  ciilMren  reported  at  ages  specific*!. 


11         12 

yean,  years, 


14         » 

years,  years. 


Establitbraent  No.  1: 

Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  pirenU 

True  age, •-'-- 

aAgee  of  2  not  requested  of  mill  ofTlclBh: 


1« 


Age 

ootrfr' 
ported. 
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In  Rhode  Island  5  of  the  10  establishments  visited  employed  chil- 
dren under  14  years,  the  legal  age.  Of  a  total  of  338  children  under 
16  employed  by  these  5  establishments,  50,  or  14.8  per  cent,  were 
under  14  years  of  age.  This  was  1.27  per  cent  of  all  employees  in 
these  5  establishments.  Of  these  50  children,  33  were  employed  in 
one  estabhshment,  where  they  constituted  28.9  per  cent  of  the  children 
and  2.93  per  cent  of  all  employees.  In  two  other  establishments  over  1 
per  cent  of  all  employees  were  under  the  legal  age.  In  one  of  these 
establishments,  4  out  of  24  children,  and  in  the  other  7  out  of  76,  were 
under  the  legal  age.  The  names  of  36  children  under  the  legal  age 
were  carried  on  the  pay  rolls,  but  the  names  of  14,  employed  in  four 
different  establishments,  were  omitted  therefrom.  Two  of  the  chil- 
dren were  11  years  old,  7  were  12,  and  41  were  reported  as  13  years  of 
age. 

The  number  of  children  at  each  age  under  14  years  found  in  the 
establishments  visited  in  each  State  is  briefly  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACH  AQE  UNDER  THE  LEGAL  AGE  (14  YEARS)  Elf> 
PLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY 
STATES. 


Age. 


Maine. 


New 
Hunp- 
shire. 


Haaaa- 
cbuaetts. 


Rhode 
Island. 


Total. 


10] 
llyflMB. 
12  jttn. 
183 


08 


2 

14 

18 

0  91 


Total. 


64 


a  10 


SO 


a  125 


a  Including  5  Children  employed  when  achooi  was  not  In  session,  and  so  legally  employed. 

The  ages  of  the  2  children  10  years  old  were  obtained  from  city 
birth  records.  One  of  these  was  nearly  1 1  at  the  time  of  the  investi- 
gation. Both  of  these  children  were  employed  in  Maine,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  of  the  34  children  below  13  years  of  age  23  were  at 
work  in  that  State.  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  each  had  41  children 
13  years  old  at  work. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  above  tables  show  the  full  extent 
to  which  children  under  legal  age  were  employed  in  the  estabhsh- 
ments  visited.  To  determine  the  extent  of  such  employment  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  investigation.  The  mill  officials 
almost  invariably  reported  that  they  employed  no  children  under 
the  legal  age.  The  number  of  children  under  the  legal  age  who 
were  employed,  but  whose  names  were  not  on  the  pay  roll,  was 
manifestly  difficult  to  ascertain.  Sometimes  the  true  ages  of  chil- 
dren under  14  could  be  obtained  from  the  parents,  but  this  was 
frequently  impossible,  as  parents  were  not  disposed  to  admit  the  illegal 
employment  of  their  children.     Only  when  the  birth  records  of  the 
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city  showed  the  date  of  birth  of  the  chihl  rould  the  a^e  l»e  determined 
with  certainty,  and  as  a  large  j)roportioii  of  tht>  cliihiren  were  forei^ 
born,  it  was  schlom  possible  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  afi;e  law. 

The  im|jos.sihility  of  obtaining  accurate  results  as  to  sl^cs  from  mill 
officials  is  illustrated  in  the  tw«)  folio winj^table,**.  The  first  table  shows, 
by  estahlishnients,  tlio  variations  betwwn  the  ages  as  reported  at 
the  mill,  the  a«]:es  as  j^ven  by  parents,  and  the  true  a«res  of  children 
whose  names  appear  upon  the  pay  roll  and  who  were  found  t(»  Ih^ 
under  14  years  of  a^^e.  The  table  has  no  referener  lo  chihh-ein  not 
on  the  pay  roll.  Tlie  a^es,  as  reported  at  the  mill,  were  olitained 
from  mill  ollicials  or  from  individual  slips  iiUed  out  by  the  employees 
under  the  supervision  of  niill  olheials.  The  a^es  of  some  of  these 
ehililren  were  not  ol>tained  at  the  mills  ami  the  a^jfs  of  some  were 
not  obtained  from  parents.  These  are  im-hitled  in  the  eolumiLS  in 
the  table  marked  "Age  not  reporte*!."  The  seeond  table  summarizes 
the  ftrst  bv  States. 


TRUE  AOES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AOE  CARRIED  ON  FAY  ROLLS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTinATED,  WITH  THE  A<;E8  AS  tm'EN 
AT    TJJE   MILL  AND   UY   PARENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  KSTAliLlSUMENTS. 

lOnly  chlldfeii  acliMlted  or  ]x»llively  iiroved  lu  be  under  14  are  tticladed  lu  this  table  us  umier  lh*l  (Lge.} 


Number  of  chlldreB 

reported  at  ages  aperlOed. 

AffB 

Stale  and  estnblhhmcnt. 

10 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 

years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

10 
years. 

17 
yean. 

IK 

yean. 

notre- 
port«d. 

MAINE. 

Establishment  No.  1: 

Reported  at  mill  («) 

5 
a 

2 

1 

1 

6 

Rejiorted  by  (Kirents- 

1 
6 

2 
2 

10 

True  HgD 

2 

EfitabUshmeut  No.  2: 

Reported  at  mill 

1 
1 

a 

1 

Reported  by  parents ,.. 

.     ... 

6 
7 

4 

10 



2 

4 

? 

s. 

8 
1 
3 

.., 

1 

True  age 

Establish  til  eiu  No.  'A: 

Reported  at  mill ^. 

Reported  by  parents.. 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

11 

True  age ;..»... 

1 

.  '  . 

EstabllslimetU  No.  4: 

Reported  at  mil! 

» 

a 

2 

Reported  by  fnuenia 

3 

Tnie  ago . . 



Establbhmeut  No.  S: 

Reported  at  mill 

« 

I 



Reported  by  parents, 

. 

True  age 

1 

"'♦-- 



F.stabUshinent  No.  ft: 

Reported  at  mill . . » . , 

Rpiwrted  by  parents 

True  BRB 

* 

.  * 

Establishment  No.  7: 
Reported  at  mill 

i 

1 

Reported  by  iturents 



1 

Traeage 



'•' 

HKW  nAlfPSBIRE. 

SvUblbbmeol  No.  1: 

Reported  at  mill. 

i 

Reported  by  parents 

S 

True  age 

.    .....         6 

1 

aAg«  of  2  not  requeste<l  of  mill  oinclats;  ages  of  4  others  reftued  and  the  4  discharged. 
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TRUE  AOE8  OF  EMPLOYERS  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AQE  CARRIED  ON  PAY  ROLLS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  THE  AGES  AS  GIVEN 
AT  THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS— Concluded. 


Numbar  of  cblldren  teparted  at  iges  Rpectaed. 

Age 

State  and  «rta1ilts1im«al. 

ID 

feat*. 

n 
y«a». 

13 
yean. 

n 

yeai«. 

H 

15 
yean. 

10 
yean. 

17 
yeam. 

IS 
yean. 

not  re- 
ported. 

iTEir  jiAMPaEUBK-HDODduded. 

SttkbUalunient  No.  3: 

Retorted  at  mlll>.... „ 

1 
1 
a 

1 

3 
1 
3 

1 

Rvponed  by  paretila..' ■'«-.- 

3 

True  afe, ....,,.. -...>.,,, 

SMtahlbfaDuifit  No.  3: 

1 

Hanorted  br  Dar«ata. . . . .... 

1 

Tw»  ■(».  ..,,.,„-,...,..,,,.,*., . 

1 



EstabUshm^nt  No.  'it 

Ftep>rted  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  par^atf. «..>...<.... 

1 

True  a^ 

1 

, 

_  , 

. 

...... 

EaODK  IBL41fV. 

£sUbll$b.ixie(it  Ko.  3; 

Reported  at  mlU. .,..,,..,....»»., 

4 

Kepcrted  by  paretits 

4 

True flj;e. .........,.,,, »     ,   ,,».,, 

4 

Esiablbhmetit  No.  *: 

Reported  at  mlU... „..,„..,.,.., 

1 

RtpoTied  by  poTvots. . 

1 
1 

I 
5 
It 

* 

True  age. ..          .,...,...,,.,,.,,. 

btabtbbment  No.  &' 

RiipcHtad  at nUll,,^..,,..., „.,... 

1 

1 
B 

19 

1 

4 

Reported  hy  patents 

IS 

True  Mg,s  ..^<c.,.,», „,.,., ,,.... 

1 

Establish  irient  Ko.  8: 

Reported  at  nilU,....,..»*»^.,^... 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Reported  by  poivtlt! 

fi 

True  age.....  .     ..,,,.  .,.,,.... 

S 

'-**" 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRUE  AGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE,  CARRIED 
ON  PAY  ROLLS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  AGES 
AS  GIVEN  AT  THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS.  BY  STATES. 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  14  are  included  in  this  table  as  under  that  age.] 


Number  of  children  reported  at  ages  spedAeil. 

Total. 

SUtc. 

10 
years.  ^ 

11 

yean. 

13 

year*. 

la 
year*. 

14    . 

years.: 

yeoTB 

16 

yaw3- 

17 

years. 

IS 

years. 

Agere' 
ported. 

Age 

not  re- 
ported. 

Maiiie: 

Reported  at  mill... .  ,  . 

1 
1 

7 

1 
1 
3 

3 
5 
i 

1 

14 

3S 

i 
1 

8 

1 

a 

S 

I 

1 

4t 
20  1 
55 

10 
2 
10 

1 

e 

Keport«d  by  poreott. 

39 

True  age. 

3 

New  Humpatiifie; 

Reported  at  mill ..  .  . 

Reporied  bj  parfntt.. . . . . 

H 

TraBage...'.T 

...... 

Ml  piwrti  wflfftt  ft' 

Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  parents. . .« 

I 

True  age 

1 

30 

1, 

Rhode  Island: 

Fteport*?'!  at  mill.. ....... , 

I 

22 
1 

1 

1 

1 

ftepcrtod  by  piireats,,.. 

....,: 

1 

37 

True  age.  - . 

1 

I 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  of  the  .55  children  on  the  pay  rolls 
in  Maine,  who  were  under  14,  only  17  w^ere  so  reported  at  the  mill. 
The  ages  of  6  others  were  not  obtained  at  the  mill.     Of  the  remaining 
32  under  14,  16  were  reported  to  be  14  years  old,  9  w^ere  reported  as 
15,  5  as  16,  1  as  17,  and  1  as  18.     In  New  Hampshire  all  of  the  10 
cliiidren  under  14  were  so  reported  at  the  mill.     In  Massachusetts,  the 
child  of  13  was  reported  to  be  14.     In  Rhode  Island,  only  6  of  the  36 
children  under  14  were  so  reported  at  the  mill.     Of  the  remaining  30, 
22  were  reported  to  bo  14,  6  w^ere  reported  as  15,  1  as  16,  and  1  as 
17  years  old.     The  correct  ages  of  only  33  of  the  102  cliiidren  under 
the  legal  age  in  the  New  England  States  who  were  carried  on  estab- 
ment  pay  rolla  were  obtained  at  the  mill,  and  most  of  these  were 
reported  on  individual  slips  made  out  by  employees.     A  few  were 
the  statements  of  employers. 

Of  these  102  cliiltlren,  under  14,  the  ages  of  only  37  were  obtained 
from  j)ftrents,  20  in  Maine,  2  in  New  Hampshire,  and  9  in  Rhode 
Island.  Of  nearly  all  of  these  no  further  proof  of  age  was  obtained. 
Again,  in  nearly  every  case  in  which  the  city  birth  records  showed 
the  child  to  be  uniler  age,  the  parents  were  not  visited  because  cor- 
roborative |)rt>of  of  age  was  not  deemed  necessary.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  compare  ages  as  reported  by  parents  with  thoae 
obtaine<l  from  birth  records.  For  these  reasons  the  table  can  not  be 
used  to  show  the  reliability  or  unreliabluty  of  the  ages  obtained  in 
visiting  families. 

The  agents  who  visited  families,  however,  found  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  wdiat  they  believed  to  be  correct  ages,  and  in  their  opim'on 
the  ages  of  many  children  whose  birthdays  conld  not  be  obtained 
from  birth  records  were  incorrectly  reported.  This  was  especially 
true  in  Maine.  With  the  high  proportion  of  foreign-born  children 
in  that  State  and  the  consequent  absence  of  birth  records,  the  agents 
who  made  the  investigation  were  in  accord  in  the  conviction  that 
despite  the  high  proportion  of  children  found  to  be  under  the  legal 
age,  the  proportion  so  reported  does  not  indicate  the  full  extent  to 
which  this  provision  of  the  law  was  violated.  In  one  mill  (No.  1)  15 
out  of  34  children  were  under  14,  and  the  agents  were  of  the  opinion 
that  conditions  were  equally  bad  in  three  or  four  other  mills.  In 
this  mill,  however,  nearly  all  of  the  children  happened  to  be  native 
born  and  their  ages  could  be  ascertained  from  the  city  birth  records. 

The  dilticulties  which  were  encountered  in  obtaining  ages  from 
families  are  illustrated  by  the  follow'ing  extracts  {from  among  many 
similar  ones)  from  family  schedules  taken  by  the  various  agents  in 
Maine: 

The  youngest  girl  at  w^ork,  who  the  parents  claimed  was  15  3'ears 
old,  was  ridiculously  smalt  to  be  connected  with  such  a  statement. 
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She  was  a  tiny  little  girl,  frail  and  undeveloped,  not  possibly  over  12 
years  of  age. 

The  girl  (age  given  as  15)  does  not  look  to  be  over  13.  She  is  a 
little  girl  with  dresses  to  her  knees. 

The  mother  gave  the  boy's  age  as  12.  Records  in  the  city  clerk's 
ofTice  show  him  to  be  10. 

The  girl  who  claimed  to  be  17  was  present  when  I  obtained  this 
schedule.  She  is  a  little  girl,  apparently  not  over  13  yeare  of  age, 
wearing  short  dresses  to  her  knees  and  having  her  hair  down  her 
back. 

The  next  two  children,  twin  boys,  were  little  fellows  in  short  trousers 
apparently  not  over  13  years  of  age.  The  mother  said  thev  were  17. 
When  I  expressed  surprise,  she  simply  said,  "lis  aont  petits^' — ''They 
are  small." 

One  agent  stated  that  there  were  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
securing  correct  ages — one,  the  absence  of  birth  records  of  those  born 
in  Canada;  the  other,  the  inordinate  propensity  of  parents  to  give 
false  ages.  "Without  blush,  without  hesitation,"  he  reported,  "they 
will  tell  you  that  the  child  standing  before  you  is  14  when  from  its 
size  and  development  30U  are  conhilent  that  it  can  not  be  more 
than  10  or  12." 

In  two  cases,  one  of  a  hoy  aged  V2,  and  one  of  a  boy  aged  1 1,  the 
mother  denied  that  the  child  worked  in  the  mill  until  confronted 
by  tlie  fact  that  the  agent  had  copied  the  child's  name  from  the  pay 
roU. 

The  effect  of  these  difficulties  on  the  accuracy  of  tlie  report  on 
Maine  is  evident.     One  agent  wrote : 

The  few  chUdren  on  the  pay  roll  found  to  lie  untler  age  do  not  in 
the  agent's  opinion  com[)rehend  all  in  the  mill  who  are  under  age. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  verification  was  only  possible  because  the 
chihi  had  been  born  here  and  the  <*ity  records  betrayed  his  birthday. 
Considering  that  a  large  proportion  of  oiieratives  came  from  t^'anada, 
agent  believes  that  her  finding  of  13  cnildren  under  age  reiu'escnts 
but  a  portion  of  the  truth. 

Other  reports  were  as  follows: 

I  believe  that  there  are  children  as  young  as  10  yeara  in  thin  mill, 
but  this  I  have  been  unable  to  prove.  I  have  proved,  however,  in 
the  case  of  several  chiklren  that  they  w^ent  to  work  at  that  age. 

I  counted  18  children  who  are  undoubtedly  under  14  yeai-s  of  age, 
and  28  who  are  apparently  under  that  age.     Nearlv  all  the  dotfer 

firls  are  tiny,  little  things,  apparently  not  over  12  years  old.  The 
and  bo va,  oilers,  and  sweepers  in  the  spinniiig  room  were  aLsi*  small. 
Yet  with  visits  to  the  families  and  information  gathered  in  all  poH- 
sible  ways,  I  was  only  able  to  prove  conclusively  that  there  were  0 
children  umler  age. 

When  the  mule  room  was  visited,  the  first  sight  met  was  3  little, 
barefooted  chaps  dressed  in  blue  jeans  and  undershirts  without 
sleeves,  who  from  their  sizes  could  not  have  been  more  than  10  yoan< 
old  and  who  did  not  appear  older  than  8,  yet  all  children  from  this 
room  were  reported  to  be  above  14. 
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Only  those  cliildren  who  were  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  ))e 
under  14  are  irw^hidtHl  iti  tJie-  table  as  under  that  age.  In  no  case  has 
tho  opinion  or  estimate  of  the  Sigeni  as  to  the  age  of  a  child  been 
accepted.  In  the  absence  of  proof  the  age  as  obtained  from  the  mill 
officials  or  parents  is  entered  as  the  correct  age. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   CHILDREN   WITHOUT   CERTIFICATES  IN 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  laws  of  each  of  the  four  New  England  States  included  in  this 
study  provide  that  no  child  under  16  shall  be  employed  without  an 
age  or  employment  certificatp.  The  laws  concerning  these  certifi- 
cates vary.  In  Maine  any  child  applying  for  employment  in  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  or  any  person  applying  in  his  behalf  must 
present  to  (he  owner,  superintendent,  or  overseer  a  certified  copy  of 
the  town  clerk  s  record  of  the  birth  of  such  child,  or  a  certified  copy 
of  his  baptismal  record,  or  his  passport,  showing  the  date  of  his  birth. 
Th<*  law  now  authorizps  the  presentalion  of  an  age  and  scliooling  cer- 
tificate issueil  by  tho  school  authorities  in  place  of  this  evidence  and 
requires  such  certificate  when  school  is  in  session.  This  provision 
was  not  contained  in  the  law,  however,  at  the  time  this  inve^stigation 
was  made.  The  employer  must  retain  the  proof  of  age,  an<l  must 
issue  to  the  child  a  certificate,  a  duplicate  of  which  is  sent  to  the 
factory  inspector.  When  the  chiltl  leaves  his  employment,  the  em- 
ployer must  rotum  to  him  his  evidence  of  age^  and  must  notify  the 
factory  inspector. 

In  the  other  three  States  the  evidence  of  age  is  not  presented  to  the 
'  employer,  and  he  is  concerned  only  with  the  certificate  issued  by  the 
school  authorities.  In  New  Hampshire  the  only  evidence  of  age 
necessary  to  secure  such  certificate  is  the  oath  of  the  parent  or  guard- 
ian before  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  must  also  certify  to  the 
chihrs  ability  to  read  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  certificate  is  essential  to  the  legal  employment  of 
chililren  under  16  only  when  school  is  in  session. 

In  Massachusetts  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  is  issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  or  by 
the  school  committee.  Tho  evidence  of  age  required  by  law  is  a 
certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  or  the  register  of  birth  of  the  city  or 
town,  except  that  other  evirlence  imder  oath  may  be  accepted  if  these 
are  not  available.  The  official  issuing  the  certificate  must  also  cer- 
tify to  tlie  child's  ability  to  read  and  write.  The  certificate  is  to  be 
kept  on  file,  and  when  the  child  leaves  the  employment  is  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  him,  but  if  not  cailt^d  for  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the  school 
committee  within  thirty  days. 

In  Khode  Island  the  certificate  essential  to  the  legal  employment 
of  cliildren  14  and  15  j^eai^s  of  age  is  also  issued  by  or  under  tho  direc- 
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tion  of  the  school  enmmittce.  The  e^^idence  of  age  required  is  a  <Iuly 
attested  copy  of  a  birth  certificate,  baptismal  certificatG  or  passport, 
and  if  none  of  these  is  presented  the  certificate  can  not  be  legally 
issued.  This  evithmce  must  be  kept  on  file,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
certificate,  by  the  person  issuing  the  same.  The  certiJicate  is  to  be 
kept  on  file  by  the  employer  and  is  to  be  surrendered  to  the  child 
npon  leaving  employment,  or  if  not  called  for  is  to  bo  sent  to  the 
school  committee,  within  two  weeks.  Although  termed  an  *'Age  and 
schooling  certificate'*  it  contains  no  reference  to  school  attendance, 
and  an  educational  qualification  is  not  required. 

The  eixtent  to  which  the  certificate  laws  were  found  to  be  violated 
is  shown  in  the  two  tables  following.  The  first  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  ostabliskments  investigated  as  to  this  point,  and  the  ntunber 
and  per  cent  which  violated  the  law  by  not  having  on  file  certificates 
for  all  children  for  wliom  certificates  are  rec|uired.  It  also  shows  tho 
number  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  all  establishments  investi- 
gated as  to  certificates,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  of  those  without 
the  required  certificates.  Information  concerning  certificates  was 
not  obtained  from  some  of  the  mills  visited. 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  VIO- 
LATING TBE  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE  LAW.  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF 
CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OLD  AT  WORK  WITHOUT  CERTIFICATES.  BY  STATES 


^^^L^ 

Eslftblbtiment.s  Invi^lgated 
as  to  obserTADoe  of  the  iXT- 
tlflrote  laws. 

Children  U  and  15  yeart  of 
age  at  work  fn  estabiisb* 
tiK-nts  so  Investigated. 

Total. 

VJota«ng  th*  Uws. 

Total, 

Without  cerUfl. 
cates. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Maine 

B 

1ft 
9 

0 
3 
3 

0 

iflao 
eao 

100.0 

203 

80 
AlO 
400 

l'J7 
0 

IS 

«lMt 

4(t.8 

Nfw  Hampshire. , 

11.3 

MaBBwhii5vtts 

3.5 

Rhode  Island... 

47.0 

Total 

W 

21 

&3.S 

1,283 

•  362 

27.4 

I 


« Iticludlni;  9  with  cvrtlflcata  iaaued  on  sworn  statement. 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  all  of  these  establishments 
investigated  as  to  the  observance  of  the  certificate  laws  in  Maine  and 
Rhode  Island  violated  such  laws,  while  in  New  Hampshire  3  out  of 
5,  or  60  per  cent,  and  in  Massachusetts  3  out  of  19,  or  1.5.8  per  cent, 
were  violators.  I>ikewise  in  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  respectively, 
46. S  and  47  per  cent  of  tho  children  14  and  15  years  old  were  work- 
ing without  the  requiretl  certificates  and  hence  unlawfully,  w^hile  the 
per  cents  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  were  11.3  and  3,5, 
respectively. 

None  of  the  21  establishments  investigated  antl  violating  the  law  was 
entirely  witliout  certificates.    Some  had  many  certificates  on  file  for 
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childrPTi  wh<)  were  not  em[>loye<l  at  tlie  tijno  of  this  investigation. 
Tlic  following  tabic  shows  the  number  of  children  with  and  the  num- 
ber without  the  required  cLTtilicates  in  each  of  these  21  establish- 
nionts;  also  tho  total  cliildnm  14  and  15  years  oUl,  and  the  per  cent 
witlwut.  the  rLHjuired  certificates.  As  will  be  made  clear  in  the  dis- 
cussion following  the  tabic,  the  figures  necessarily  understate  the 
conditions. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILnREN  II  AND  15  ^TIARS  OF  AGE  EMPLOYED  IN  21  NEW  ENGLAND 
COTTON  MILLS  VIOLATING  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE  LAW,  NUMBER  WITH 
CERTIFICATES.  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  WITHOUT  CERTIFICATES. 


r 


Ctafldrao  14  and  15  ytu*  oM  onpiojed. 

Stale  and  establlsbrncfOL 

Total. 

Wltb 
emploj. 

Without  emplof- 
moot  cerUOcalc 

Ufloate. 

Nam  her. 

PernnL 

MAINE. 

Eitebllihinent  No.  1 

10 
109 

46 
S3 
51 
16 

7 
4ft 
42 
l& 
2S 
15 

12 
60 

4 
37 
23 

1 

fi3.3 

EclBblishnwot  No.2.. » -., , 

5S.0 

Establtsbment  No.  4 

8-7 

EstabUshmcnt  No.  h 

n.2 

45.1 

EstiibUshm«tit  No.  7 -... 

6.3 

Total 

389 

156 

197 

46.8 

NEW   DAMPSniltE. 

SttaMishment  No.  2 

10 

n 

13 

7 
8 

3 

•2 

5 

aao 

EstabliahmfOl  No.  i 

«22.a 

EstablisbiDfOt  No.  ft 

38.5 

Total , . 

34 

23 

«» 

•  &1 

MASiUCBCSETTS. 
r                           itNo.  1 

1                     III  No.  2 

i                     III  No. 3 

■77 
16 
10 

64 
14 

7 

13 
2 
3 

1&» 
12.5 
30.0 

Total - ,,........ 

loa 

85 

18 

17.5 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Eslablishmirat  No.  1 

EstAblbhtnrat  No.  2 ,- 

19 
21 
20 
fA 
00 
81 
10 

m 

26 

12 
11 

6 
41 
C7 
17 

8 
31 
IB 

7 

10 

14 

*I4 

e82 
64 
2 

38 
7 

a«.8 

47.6 

Eslublisbrncnl  No,  3 

700 

Esf^blishnn'fit  No.  4 

*255 

Estabiishiiipnt  No,  5 

e32.3 

Estubllsbineot  No.  6 

Estiihlisbnipnt  No.  7 

79.0 
30.0 

EstjiblLsh Illicit  No.  8 

6&  I 

EstabllBhmeot  No. » 

aSwft 

Total 

4no 

2IS 

4188 

447.0 

Grand  total 

a30 

476 

*3Sii  1       *a.i 

a  Not  includiiiK  2  cbildren  napioyed  only  In  vneaUoo,  for  whom  certlflcalcs  were  not  nmr  n— ry. 
'•  InddtlioR  1  wiih  c^rtiQcate iMifld  on  sworn  statement, 
r  IndiiclliiKM  wdih  vMTitnootaiiBued  on  sworn  stBtemvnl. 
<f  [nrlucJinR  V  wilb  n^rtifieates  issued  on  sworn  statomcDt. 

'  Including  D  with  cerllflcates  Issued  aa  swora  statement,  bnt  not  inctudinj;  2  employed  only  In 
tton,  for  whom  certiQcatea  wecci  not  necusary. 

These  tables  show  that  in  tlie  establishments  visited  the  law  was 
well  observ'ed  in  MassuchusettSf  and  fairly  well  observed  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  both  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  the  law  was  flagrantly 
violated.     None  of  the  establishments  investigated  on  this  point  in 


these  two  States  had  rertificates  for  all  children  as  required,  and  in 
three  establishments  in  each  State  more  than  half  of  the  children  14 
and  15  years  old  were  without  the  certiiicates  required  hy  law. 

In  these  two  States  not  only  were  man}'  children  employed  without 
certificates,  but  some  were  employeil  on  certiiicates  which  on  their 
face  were  illegal  or  fraudulent.  In  Rhode  Island,  although  the  law 
expressly  provides  that  the  facts  state<l  on  an  employment  certificate 
must  be  substantiated  by  a  certified  copy  of  a  birtli  certificate,  bap- 
tismal certificate,  or  passport,  employment  certificates  were  found 
on  file  which  were  based  on  the  sworn  statements  of  parents,  as  is 
indicated  in  the  table.  Several  truant  officers  and  superintendents 
admitted  that  they  frequently  issued  an  employment  certificate  on 
the  sworn  statement  of  parents  as  to  age,  but  stated  that  they  <Iid 
this  only  when  they  were  certain  that  the  child  was  of  the  legal  age 
and  where  it  would  work  a  hardship  if  the  cliLkl  were  prevented  from 
working.  The  state  factory  inspector  and  the  secretary  of  state 
board  of  education  stated  that  they  would  not  countenance  this 
practice,  although  the  factory  inspector  was  of  the  opinion  that  he 
must  accept  the  certificates  issued  by  the  school  authorities. 

As  mentioned  above,  Maine  is  the  only  State  visited  in  New  England 
which  required  the  manufacturer  to  keep  on  file  the  evidence  of  age 
on  which  certificates  were  granted.  In  that  State  it  was  possible 
to  examine  this  evidence  and  to  detect  fraudulent  certificates.  Many 
certificates  were  found  which  were  not  above  suspicion. 

In  four  of  the  seven  baptismal  certificates  on  file  in  one  mill  {No. 
I)  the  date  of  birth  had  been  changed.  In  another  the  given  name 
had  been  poorly  erased  and  another  name  substituted.  In  another 
mill  (No.  2)  several  of  the  baptismal  certificates  were  in  two  hand- 
writings. In  some  certificates  the  priest's  signature  was  in  ink,  but 
the  name  of  the  child  had  been  written  with  an  imlelible  pencil  in 
different  handwriting.  In  another  mill  (No.  .5)  five  certificates  had 
the  date  of  birth  changed,  in  some  cases  simply  by  drawing  a  pen 
through  the  figures  and  writing  others  above.  In  mill  No.  4  six 
certificates  were  on  file  which  had  been  altered;  in  mill  No.  (i,  two; 
and  in  mill  No.  7,  one.  In  some  cases  where  the  fraudulent  character 
of  the  certificate  was  obvious  and  the  correct  age  could  be  proved, 
the  age  on  the  certificate  was  not  accepted  by  the  agent  in  this  inves- 
tigation. In  other  cases  it  was  the  best  evidence  obtainable  and  had 
to  be  accepted  in  its  altered  condition. 

In  New  Hampshire,  where  the  oidy  evidence  of  age  required  is  the 
oath  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  no  information  was  obtamed  con- 
leming  the  reliability  of  such  evidence. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  law  requires  that  the  person  issumg  certificates 
shall  keep  on  file  the  evidence  upon  which  such  certificates  are 
^nted.     Had  this  provision  been  observed,  it  would  have  been 
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possible  to  exttininp  baptismal  rertificate,s,  etc.,  in  this  State,  as  wns 
dono  in  Maiiio,  Such  evidence  had  not  been  kept  on  file,  however, 
and  so  a  tliorough  study  of  the  subject  could  not  be  made.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  important  information  concerning  the  issuing  of 
certificates  and  the  evidences  of  af^e  presented  was  obtained  in  both 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  school  superinten- 
dents and  truant  officers  interviewed  in  these  States  declared  that 
apparently  false  baptismal  and  birth  certificates  had  been  presented 
to  them  as  proof  of  age  of  children  desiring  emploj'ment  certificBtes. 
One  superintendent  in  Rhode  Island  had  retained  a  nund>er  of  these 
false  certificates.  In  one  of  these  the  year  in  the  date  of  issue  was 
torn  off.  In  the  date  of  birth  the  "3"  in  1893  had  been  inserted  in 
slightly  difTerent  shatle  of  ink  where  an  erasure  had  been  made.  By 
writing  to  the  town  cterk  the  year  of  birth  was  ascertained  to  bo  1894. 
On  a  baptismal  certificate  written  in  French  in  a  very  good  hand  the 
date  of  birth  was  not  clear.  The  superintendent  wrote  to  the  cur6 
of  St.  Gabriel,  where  the  certificate  stated  the  child  was  baptized. 
The  cur6  replietl  that  he  could  not  fintl  a  record  of  the  birth  or 
baptism,  which  indicates  that  the  certificate  was  a  forgery. 

In  some  comniunitics  in  these  States  the  opinion  prevails  to  some 
extent  that  birth  certificates  for  foreign-born  children  can  be  made 
to  contain  anything  desired.  A  case  is  cited  of  a  Portuguese  girl  at 
work  in  a  mill  in  Massachusetts,  who,  according  to  her  certificate,  was 
two  days  less  than  15  years  old,  yet  she  was  only  4  feet  and  1  inch  tall 
and  weighed  only  67  pounds.  She  appeareil  to  be  not  more  than  10 
or  1 1  years  old.  Other  cases  of  the  same  character  were  observed  in 
the  same  community,  although  none  so  pronounced  as  this  one. 

In  another  jnanufacturing  city  in  Massachusetts  there  is  some 
difficulty  concerning  birth  certificates  for  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Arme- 
nians. The  Turks  and  Armenians  are  still  few  in  number,  but  the 
Greeks  have  ciuiseil  trouble.  As  tliey  do  not  bring  passports,  a 
Greek  applying  for  an  employment  certificate  is  requiretl  to  send 
for  a  birth  certificate  or  a  copy  of  his  baptismal  record  issued  by  the 
mayor  of  the  town  in  which  the  applicant  was  bom.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  get  the  statements  made  in  this  certificate  verified  by 
the  Greek  minister  of  foreign  afTairs,  but  this  tbd  not  succeed.  The 
school  officials  who  issue  employment  certificates  believe  that  there 
are  many  probable  forgeries  in  connection  with  these  birtli  certifi- 
cates which  they  are  unable  to  prove.  During  the  school  year 
1907-8,  six  documents  purporting  to  he  evidences  of  age,  signed  by 
Greek  oflicials  and  which  were  believed  to  be  forgeries  were  pre-sented 
by  Greeks  to  truant  oflicers  in  this  city. 

In  one  town  in  Massachusetts,  two  Syrian  birth  certificates  under 
Syrian  seal  were  presented  for  two  boys  found  to  he  under  a^. 
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f  When  held  to  the  h'ght  the  paper  showed  an  ^Vmerican  waterrnftrk, 
and  investigation  sliowed  that  the  certificates  were  made  out  by  a 
Syrian  priest  in  the  town.  The  sidiool  officials  rejected  these  cer- 
tificates as  fraudulent. 

A  few  instances  were  discovered  where  a  child  had  used  an  em- 
ployment certificate  belonging  to  another,  or  had  used  the  baptismal 
certificate  of  another  to  obtain  an  emptoynient  certificate.  Two  boys 
in  an  Itahan  family  in  Rhode  Island  each  obtained  an  employment 
certificate  on  proper  evidence.  The  younger  of  the  two  gave  his 
certificate  to  a  brother  of  12,  and  took  the  certificate  of  the  older, 
who  procured  employment  without  a  certiiicate.  The  boy  of  12 
had  worked  two  ^^ears  under  his  brother's  name  and  was  14  at  the 
time  of  this  investigation,  although  his  certificate  on  file  with  his 
overseer  showed  him  to  be  16. 

Another  case  was  found  in  Ivhode  Island  in  which  a  mother  and  boy 

^■j^pplied  for  a  new  certificate  saying  tliat  the  old  one  had  been  lost. 

^Blfter  a  sworn  stnteoieut  to  this  cfl'cct  a  new  certificate  was  issued. 

Two  weeks  later  a  boy  10  years  old  was  found  at  work  in  another 

pity,  i\tu\  it  dcvclofvcd  that  tlic  lost  certificate  had  been  sold  to  him, 

Ji>  prustM'utioii  was  instituted  in  this  case.  » 

The  same  passport  is  sometimes  used  by  several  children  to  obtain 

employment  certificate.     After  being  used  it  is  given  tu  another 

hild  who  obtains  an  cmpluyiiicnt  certificate  on  it  in  uiHtther  town. 

This  practice  would  Iw  prevented  in  Rhode  Island  if  the  law  requiring 

Jie  school  committee  to  i*etain  the  evidence  upon  which  a  <'ertifirate 

granted  were  obeyed,  but,  as  mentioned  above,  such  i>roofs  are 

not  r«*tained.    At  Chieopee,  Mass.,  the  difliculty  is  obviated  in  an 

fective    manner.     The   official    who   issues   the   certificate   simply 

larks  the  pass[>ort  by  a  stamp  or  his  initials. 

Passports  as  evidence  of  age  are  n«)t  above  question.     In  one  of 

tie  mills  in  Maine,  a  Portuguese  family  had  a  passport  on  lite  which 

bad  been  issued  two  years  before  and  which  gave  the  ages  of  two 

lildren  us  12  and  7.     Both  children  hud  been  at  work  since  their 

rrival,  two  years  before,  and  the  age  of  the  younger  was  given  not 

9,  but  as  15.    The  explanation  was  made  that  passports  gave  the 

of  children  as  younger  than  they  really  were  so  that  they  could 

the  ocean  for  less  money,  and  in  case  of  boys  so  that  they  could 

pai>e  retention  for  military  duty.     In  other  mills  it  was  found  that 

passports   were   frequently  used   to   give   wrong  ages,   so   that  this 

— |orra  of  evidence  can  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  reliable. 

^P   As  mentioned  above,  the  Massachusetts  law  permits  the  use  of 

"other  evidence"  as  to  the  age  of  a  child  if  the  liirtli  record,  or  bap- 

smal  record,  etc.,  is  not  available.    It  wiis  not  found  in  the  investtga- 

[)n  of  the  cotton  industrj'  that  this  j)ro vision  had  permitted  much 
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eya.siou  ut  the  law.  It  was  fuuBd  in  one  lutuMifucturlng  city  in  tW 
State,  however,  that  some  of  the  forei^ers  are  farseeing  enough  to 
give  the  e-hildren*s  age  at  school  a  year  or  two  in  adv^mee  of  the 
trutli  and  tliat  latter  when  an  age  and  schooling  e^rtificate  is  called 
for,  this  age  in  accepted,  as  no  otlier  evideniio  can  be  obtained.  In 
this  oianner  swirae  children  obtain  eertihcates  before  they  are  H. 
The  truth  eoinoa  out,  sometimes  in  court  proceediii«:s,  whco  it  is 
perhaps  to  the  interest  of  the  parent  to  give  the  correct  age. 

In  another  city  in  Alassachu setts  where,  in  tJie  absenex^  of  birth 
registers  and  of  passports  for  itumigraiits,  the  sworn  statement  uf 
other  foreiguers  is  accepted  as  proof  of  u^e,  an  Italian  interpreter 
stated  to  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  that  he  had  sometiutes  sworn  tUnt 
children  w^ere  older  than  they  really  were,  so  tliat  they  could  procure 
employment. 

Certain  other  provisions  of  the  law  are  not  well  observed.  In  both 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  the  law  provides  that  if  a  child 
upon  leavhig  employment  fails  to  call  for  his  age  certificate,  the  same 
shidl  be  returned  to  the  school  committee  within  a  specified  time. 
In  each  of  these  States,  old  certificates  for  children  no  longer  em- 
ployed .were  found  at  establishments  visited.  These  ai'.cumulated 
certificate's  may  easily  dect^ive  an  inspector  imless  he  makes  a 
thorough  insjwction. 

The  provision  in  the  Kliode  Island  law  that  the  evidence  on  which 
a  certificate  i.s  granted, as  Avell  as  a  duplicate  certificate,  shall  be  kept 
on  file  by  the  ofTicial  issuing  the  c«rtifituite,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  is  not  observed. 

The  Massachusetts  law  differs  from  that  in  the  other  States  in  the 
requirement  that  a  list  of  children  employed  be  kept  on  fde  and  a 
duplicate  list  be  kept  posted.  In  several  mills  the^se  lists  were  not 
kept  up  to  date,  and  there  wa,s  a  strong  tendency  to  regard  one  list 
as  sufficient  for  practical  purposes,  even  if  not  suflicient  to  comply 

with  the  law. 

* 

SUMMARY  OF  VIOLATrOWS  OF  AGE  LIMIT  AND  CERTIFICATE  LAWS  m 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  extent  to  which  the  two  main  features  of  the  child-labor  law — 
that  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
and  that  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  without  certificates — 
were  violated  is  summarized  in  the  following  tables. 

The  first  table  includes  all  establishments  which  violated  either 
or  both  of  the  provisions  of  law  under  discussion;  also  the  total 
number  of  children  under  Hi  in  tlicse  establishments  and  the  number 
and  per  cent  thus  illegally  employed. 
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The  second  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  investigated 
in  each  State  and  the  number  and  per  cent  which  were  found  employ- 
ing children  illegally;  also  the  total  number  of  children  under  16  in 
afi  flBtablisliments  invest^ted  and  the  number  and  per  cent  found 
to  be  illegally  employed. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OP  AGE  EMPLOYED  IN  23  NEW  ENGLAND 
COTTON  MILM  INVESTIGATED  VIOLATING  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS,  AND  NUMBER 
AND  PKR  OBNT  ILLEGALLY  EMPLOYED. 


Total 
chtldrao 
under  16 
yeus  em- 
ployed. 

Children  illegally  employed. 

P«r«Mt 

State  and  estabUafanient. 

Under 
the  legal 

Without 
the  cer- 
tificate 
rsQuteBd 
hylaw. 

Total. 

dno  il- 
legally 
employed 
oftotal 
cfalldron 
under  16 
yean-em- 

UAIKK. 
Entabiifthmfmt  No,  1 

at 
m 

153 
52 
66 
54 
17 

U 

IS 
13 
6 
14 
3 
1 

18 

«e 

4 

37 
23 

1 

27 
72 
13 
10 
U 
26 
8 

79.4 

RfftahUffhrnf^nt  >io.  2 

M.6 

R*t»Ni«fttrrM<nt  Nn  3 

&6 

RirtaMfaihinent  No.  4 

19.2 

■fftaMMamnt  Np.  » 

77  3 

IstaUishnMnt  No.  6 

48.1 

n.8 

•EMil 

487 

« 

137 

8m 

40.4 

■SW  HASmBOUC 

ItaMbHihiiimt  V:  1 

14 
16 
U 
13 

4 
1 

8 

5 

1 
»s 

6 

48.9 

Establishment  No.  2 

6.3 

CataMiAffimt  Nn.  3 

k88.2 

Establishment  No.  4 

38.6 

Total 

64 

6 

^9 

»14 

*26u9 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Establiahment  No.  1 

77 
17 
10 

13 
2 
3 

13 
3 
3 

16.9 

R«ta(7lithii>«nt  No,  2 

1 

17.6 

Rrt»Nlffhn»M»t  No.  .1 ..     ..           

sao 

Total 

104 

1 

18 

19 

18.3 

KHODE  ISLAVD. 

Establishment  No.  1 

21 
21 
24 
66 

103 
114 
10 
76 
26 

2 

7 

10 

14 

el4 

*32 
64 

2 
38 

7 

9 
10 

43.9 

Rffta>>|tjfbnM>nt  No.  2 

A7  A 

4 

18  1           76.0 

Rfltabiliitmumt  No.  4 

cl4  1         e'L'i.K 

Establisbment  No.  5 

4 
38 

'36 

•7 

2 

46 

'36.0 

IslahliBhmeiit  No.  6     .     ,   . 

86.1 

Estabtishment  No.  7 

20.0 

Establishnient  No.  8     .   . . 

7 

m  t 

EstaMifhtnfint;  No.  0 

7              26.9 

Total 

450 

50 

«188 

«288  1         <62.9 

Oran'1  total 

1,106 

120 

/352 

/472  1         /la? 

•  Not  reported. 

*  Not  indnding  2  employed  only  hi  vacation,  for  whom  oertlficates  were  not  neoessary. 
tlmdrndbtg  1  wltfa  aartMcate  issued  on  sworn  statement. 

g  Induding  8  with  oertlfloates  isstied  on  sworn  statement 
••bMlDdlns  •  with  aortlfieates  iasoed  on  sworn  statement. 

/iDdnding  9  wlttaertifloates  issued  onswom  statement,  but  not  including  2  employed  only  in  vaoa- 
ttai,  flMrnAoai  oMtlflBMN  wars  not  neoBonry. 
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NiniBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  VIOLA- 
TING CHJLD-LABOR  LAWS,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  ILLEOAUY 
EMPLOYED. 


1 

Chlldrao  under  16  yeenof  i|e. 

State. 

Total. 

EmploTiiis  chll- 
draalUogiiUr. 

Total. 

niecaUTflmptOTil 

Number. 

PoroBQt. 

N  amber. 

Per  COL 

M«[ne. 

•  7 
e7 

<10 

•  7 

«4 

3 

B 

loao 

ST.  I 
IS.  6 
90.0 

»497 
'III 
/MS 

9im 

301 
14 
19 

238 

40.4 

N«w  Hiunpshirc 

114 

MflMSChlWfittA . 

XI 

Rhode  Island 

47  1 

Total 

^40 

«2S 

£ao 

n,7ii          *■» 

21.6 

« InclitdltiiE  1  esteblishtnent  not  examtnt>d  as  to  pertlflcmtee. 

ft  locladinK  l^OchjIdren  Utmd  U  years  of  aeoeiuploved  In  1  retobltshntentoot  examined  as  to  oertUlcatat. 

f  Indudinir  2  estntUistimerits  not  examlDed  as  to  c«rtiflcatt^. 

d  Including  2<l  i-hlldren  14  and  15  jeors  ofoee  employtxl  In  2  establishments  not  exanJned  as  to  t-ertlflcoli*. 

'  Inrludfnc  3  cstablfshmpnta  not  examined  as  to  ccrtlflmtes. 

f  Inr'ludlnK  IH  rhil'irf  n  1 4  und  1&  yean  of  age  criiployod  in  3  cstablishmMits  tiot  ezamlned  es  to  certtflcatm. 

9  Including;  4SHilMri<n  Mand  ISyoarsoraeccniployH  In  1  cstablUihnu>nt  not  examined  as  to  ceftUtooM. 

*  Inrliidlng  7  ratahllshmenU  not  examined  as  to  cvrtlQeatfis. 

i  InclndluB  302  lUildrt'D  in  7  tsstttbllshmoota  not  examined  as  to  certlQcaies. 

These  tables  show  that  23  uf  the  46  establishnients  invest ifjated,  or 
50  per  cent,  violated  the  child-labor  law.  These  23  establishments 
employed  1,105  ehiltlreii,  472  of  whom,  or  42.7  per  cent,  were  illegally 
emj^loyed.  Of  these,  120  were  below  the  legal  age,  and  .352  were  i>f 
proper  age,  but  without  certificates.  These  472  children  constituted 
27.0  per  cent  t>f  the  total  number  of  children  employed  in  all  the 
estal>Iishnients  visited. 

Of  the  ll>  establishments  in  Massachusetts  investigated  as  to 
employment  certificates,  only  3  were  found  which  did  not  have 
em|)loyment  certificates  for  every  child,  and  1  of  these  employed 
1  child  under  the  legal  age.  In  these  3  eatablishments  104  children 
were  employed,  111  i>f  tbeiu,  or  18.3  per  cent,  illegally.  These  consti- 
tuted only  3.1  per  cent  of  all  children  in  the  Massachusetts  estab- 
lishments investigated. 

In  iVew  IIani|)sliire  the  law  was  less  rigidly  observed-  Of  the  5 
establishments  in  tliat  State  investigated  as  to  employment  certifi- 
cates 3  ditl  not  have  certificates  for  every  cliikK  and  1  of  these  and  1 
other  t\stablislunent  employed  children  under  the  legal  age.  These 
4  eslabhsluiiient^s  employed  54  children,  14  of  tbem,  or  25.9  per  cent, 
illegally.  Thevse  14  chiltlren  were  12. t>  per  cent  of  the  total  chihlren 
in  the  establishments  visiteil. 

In  Mmne  rhildnMi  were  fmind  illegally  employetl  in  every  establish- 
ment investigated.  In  fact,  every  establishment  employe*!  children 
untler  age  and  every  establishment  but  one  was  found  to  violate  the 
certificate  law  also.  This  one  w  aj*  nt>t  investigate*!  as  to  this  feature 
of  the  law.  In  I  establishment  27  out  of  34  children,  or  79.4  per 
cent,  woro  illegally  employed.  More^iver,  of  tlie  7  children  w^ho 
were  reportad  as  legally  ctupli>yed  in  tht^igtablishment,  5  had  on 


aie  certinratos  whicli  had  been  tumpered  with.  In  3  of  the  7  estab- 
lishments more  tliaii  lialf  of  tho  cliiMreii  were  illegally  employed. 
Although  1  mill  (No,  3),  employing  153  children,  140  of  whom 
should  have  hud  certificates,  was  not  examined  as  to  this  provision 
of  tlie  law,  21)1,  or  4U.4  per  cent,  of  the  407  chitdreii  employed  in  the 
eetablishments  investigated  in  the  State  were  illegally  employed. 

In  Rliode  Island  children  were  employed  umler  tlie  legal  ago  in  5  nf 
the  10  establishments,  and  in  violation  of  the  certificate  law  in  the 
same  5  establishments,  and  in  4  others.  One  establishment  was  not 
investigated  as  to  certificates.  In  1  establishment  33  children 
were  under  the  le^al  age  and  04  others  were  without  certificates, 
making  a  total  of  97  out  of  114  cldldren,  or  85.1  per  cent,  who  were 
illegally  employed.  In  2  other  eslabfishments  over  half  of  the  chil- 
dren were  illegally  employed.  In  the  10  establishments  investigated, 
238  children,  50  under  le^al  age,  and  188  without  certificates,  were 
found  to  be  illegally  employed.  These  constituted  52. <J  per  cent 
of  all  children  in  the  nulls  found  violating  the  law,  and  47. S  ]>er  rent 
of  all  children  in  the  mills  scheduled. 

The  preceding  table  is  defective  and  possibly  misleading,  owing  to 
'the  absence  of  complete  tlata  for  some  establishments.  All  estab- 
khments  visited  were  examined  for  violations  of  the  age  limit  law, 
out  data  conceming  cerfificates  were  not  obtaineil  for  some  mills. 
In  order  that  comparisons  between  the  States  may  be  placed  upon 
m  fair  basis,  another  table  is  added.  This  table  is  similar  to  the 
preceding  one,  but  it  includes  only  those  establishments  which  were 

vestigated  both  as  to  the  employment  t)f  children  under  age  and 

le  employment  of  children  without  certificates. 

iBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF  NEW   ENOLAND  COTTON    MILLS   INVESTIO.^TED  VIO- 
kTtSa  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  ILLB- 
|€ALLY  EMPLOYED,  BY  STATES. 

pmia  Uble  includes  only  tboM  estobUahtaeDta  for  whkrh  complete  nports  wen  obtained.] 


ffew  aampihlTO 
MuactuuattL.. 
Rhode  tslM»d... 

Total 


EstabltsthmeDU  lavestlgaled. 


TotoL 


30 


lUegklly  employing 
children. 


Nmnber.   Percent 


53.8 


Children  luider  16  ye«r8  of  age. 


.  ntegillyetnployml. 


Total. 


Number.   PcroBBt. 


1,384 


82.8 


The  above  table  includes  39  establishments  which  were  investigated 

>th  as  to  the  age  limit  and  the  certificate  pi'ovisions  of  the  law. 

these,  21,  or  53.8  per  cent,  em]>loyed  children  illegally.     These  39 

Itablishments  employed  1,394  children,  458  of  them,  or  32.8  per 


r 
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cent,  illegally.     In  Maino  6  establishments  are  mcludetl  irj 
and  in  Rhode  Island  0.     In  each  of  these  States  100  per  ' 
establishment**  thus   thoroughly    investigated  were  foiif 
violated  the  law.     In  the  former  State  54.7  per  cent  <»r  f " 
these  establishments  were  iUegally  employed,  and  in  tli^ 
cent.     In  New  Hampshire  60  per  cent  of  the  establish!) 
in  this  table  violated  the  law^  and  14.6  per  cent  of  thf 
astahlLshments  included  were  iUegally  employed. 
19  establishments  were  investigated  as  to  both  i*-, 
Of  these  establishments,  3,  or  15.S  per  cent,  vi 
the  511  children  in  these  19  establishments,  19.  < 
illegally  employed. 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Massaehusetts  cMl  ' 
eligible  to  employment  unless  tlicy  are  able  t 
certificate  L*?  necessary  to  establish  that  abi 
ment  is  now  made  in  Maine.     In  that  St  r 
educational  qualification  was  required  al  - 
and  the  certifit^att^  was  necessary  only  as  v 
was,  in  fact,  over  14,  the  absence  of  t\\r 
matter,  although  it  was  a  direct  violati' 

METHODS  OF  EHFORCING  LAWS  AS  TO  TJi 

IN  NEW  ENGL  '. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  r 
in  each  State  reflect^s  fairly  the  <  '^- 
apparent  ineiticiency  may  be  * 
work  or  to  lax  methods  of  inspe<!tioi 
of  the  provisions  for  the  enfor 
some  hiformation  as  to  the  v 
compliance  with  the  law  at  th« 


^sct 


In  Maine  the  duty  of  enfor«  i 
placed  entirely  upon  the  sf 
ants.     Furthermore,  con(li« 
and  the  child  labor  laws  hfui 
cidid  labor  law  permits  a  clul 
education  law  is  niandatorv'  ii 
the  child  is  15  years  of  Hge,  bu* 
school  committee,  or  supci  It 
their  direction,  may  excusr 
the    factory    inspector   stateii, 
between  the  laws,  Ijecause  i 
15  years  old  was  judged  ii 
atU»ndimci^  by  the  school  sn 


» 
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s«**h  written  excuses  attached  to  the  evidences  of  age  on  file 
in  tho  offices  of  tlie  factories. 

There  are  ^reat  diiTerenees  in  the  interpretations  which  school 
superintendents  give  to  the  eonipulsory  education  law.  In  some  of 
ike  cities  and  towns  the  superintendents  construe  the  law  to  mean 
that  tliey  have  power  to  excuse  pupils  for  temporary  ahsence  only, 
such  nhsence  as  may  be  caused  by  the  illness  of  the  pupil,  death  in 
the  family,  contagious  disease,  absence  from  town^  or  impassable  roads. 
Such  excuse  presupposes  the  early  return  of  the  child  to  school  and 
does  not  permit  him  to  go  to  work. 

There  are  other  superintendents,  however,  who  excuse  children  not 
only  for  occasional  necessary  absence  but  for  permanent  absence  from 
school,  if  there  is  sickness  or  lack  of  domestic  help  in  the  home  and 
the  services  of  the  children  are  desired  there.  Some  also  excuse 
children  14  and  15  yeare  old  from  school  attendance,  knowing  that 
they  intend  to  work  in  fat^tories,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  schools  the  families  of  such  children  need  tlie  income  from 
their  labor.  Some  superintendents  go  even  further  and  for  such  a 
reason  excuse  children  who  are  under  14  years  of  age  from  school 
attendance,  knowing  that  tliey  intend  to  work  in  factories.  Of 
course,  all  children  to  whom  such  excuses  are  granted  are  free  from 
apprehension  by  truant  officers. 

Sometimes  such  excuses  from  scliool  attendance  are  furnished  to 
the  employers  and  by  them  filed,  being  the  only  evidences  of  age  fur- 
nished to  them.  Obviously  this  is  a  ^-iolation  of  the  law,  sine*  the 
same  evidenc-es  of  age  are  not  required  by  the  school  law  and  by  the 
child  labor  law.  It  frei|uontly  happens  that  a  child  who  gave  bis  age 
as  12  years  on  entering  school  is,  after  two  yeare,  regarded  as  14,  and 
a  certificate  Is  issued  to  liim  by  the  teacher  without  furtht^r  jjroof. 

The  state  superintendent  of  public  schools  said,  in  an  inter\Hew 
with  an  agent  of  tlie  Bureau,  that  superintendents  of  schools  were 
allowed  by  law  to  excuse  absences  from  school,  and  that  many  super- 
intendents regarded  extreme  poverty  as  a  sufficient  reason.  Such 
excuse  could  be  used  at  any  age,  but  could  not  be  used  lawfulh'  as 
work  certificate's,  and  no  superintendent  could  properly  excuse  a  child 
under  14,  knowing  that  he  was  gobig  to  work. 

Tlie  state  factory  inspector  said  that  he  had  never  known  of  a  child 
14  years  ohl  working  in  a  factory  to  be  taken  out  of  the  factory  by  a 
truant  ofhcer. 

NEW  HAXFSHIRE. 

In  New  Hampshire  there  is  no  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
factory  inspectors,  as  such.  Truant  officei-s,  if  required  by  the  school 
board,  must  enforce  the  laws  relating  Ui  child  labor  an«l  shall  enter  fac- 
torie-s  for  thiit  purpose  when  so  authorized  and  rtHjuired.  The  state 
superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction  is  also  given  the  authority  to 
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The  method  of  inspection  hy  the  factory  inspectors  in  Rhode  Island 
encourages  the  employment  of  rhiltlren  without  certificates.  Both 
the  inspectors  and  employers  stated  that  ouly  where  a  child  is  appar- 
ently under  14  years  of  age  does  the  inspector  give  any  attention  to 
certificates.  In  such  a  case  the  certificate  is  demanded  as  proof  of  age, 
but  for  children  apparently  over  14  the  certificates  are  neither  de- 
manded nor  examined.  So  well  established  is  this  custom  that  in 
one  mill  the  overseers  explained  that  they  did  not  have  certificat€fl 
for  large  children  14  and  15  years  old  because  they  knew  that  inspect- 
ors would  not  call  for  them. 

The  practice  as  to  the  custody  of  certificates  varies.  In  some  estab- 
lishments the  certificates  are  kept  in  the  company's  office,  but  in  the 
majority  of  establishments  visited  they  are  kept  by  the  various  over- 
seers, and  the  overseers  are  held  responsible  if  any  child  is  illegally 
employed.  Opinions  difier  as  to  which  method  secures  the  best  ob- 
servance of  the  law.  In  his  report  for  190S  the  commissioner  of  indus- 
trial statistics  for  Rhode  Island,  in  an  account  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion made  by  his  department  as  to  the  status  of  child  labor  in  the 
State,  avers  that  the  violations  of  law  which  are  occasionally  detected 
almost  invariably  occur  in  the  mills  where  the  responsibility  for  its 
observance  is  divided  up  among  the  overseers.  It  is  probable  that 
where  inspection  is  inatlequate  and  the  observance  of  the  law  depends 
upon  the  establishment  itstdf  violations  are  less  likely  to  occur  if  the 
mill  office  takes  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  law  is  observed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  inspection  is  thorough  and  if  violations  of  the 
law  are  prosecuted  and  fines  imposed,  the  other  method  is  very  effect- 
ive.  In  some  of  the  mills  in  Massachusetts  where  every  child  had  his 
certificate  on  file,  the  overseers  stated  that  they  could  not  run  the  risk 
of  incurring  a  heavy  fine,  and  so  before  hiring  children  they  comp<»llcd 
them  to  procure  certificates.  It  is  doubtful,  if  the  management  paid 
the  fines  for  illegal  employment  and  did  not  hokl  overseers  directly 
resiK>nsible.  whether  the  overseers  would  be  so  careful  as  they  were 
found  to  be  in  nearly  all  of  the  Massachusetts  mills  visited. (") 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

At  the  time  this  investigation  was  made  the  laws  of  five  of  the 
Southern  States  visited  prohihited  the  emplo>nnent  of  chihlren  under 
12  3'ears  of  age.  Mississippi  had  no  child  labor  hiw.  The  laws  of 
t\^^o  States,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  excepteil  orphans,  chiltlren 
of  widows,  and  children  of  disabled  fathers  from  the  pmvisions  of 

oLe^latian  during  the  present  year  <  1910)  makes  numeroufl  changes  strengthen- 
injf  the  child -labor  law,  espcoially  a;*  rejianb  agf  and  employiu(?ut  «'rtificai<*8,  and 
provide^^  fnr  a  chiV<f  factory  inspK-tor  and  four  aasislant  factory  int*pectorfl.  one  of 
whom  shall  1k>  a  wonmn.  At  the  lime  of  this  investigation  Rhode  Island  had  only 
thuie  factory  inapectora. 
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the  law,  if  they  were  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their 
sappori;  the  laws  of  (}eorgia  pennitted  the  employment  of  such 
children  10  years  of  age  and  over;  and  the  laws  of  South  Carolina 
permitted  liieir  employment  at  any  age.  Since  this  investigation  was' 
begun  the  age  limit  in  Virginia  has  been  raised  to  14  years;  in  North 
CBTolma  it  has  been  raised  to  13  years,  with  the  employment  of 
apprentices  permitted  at  the  age  of  12;  and  Mississippi  has  enacted 
a  child  labor  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  12 
years  of  age. 

The  age-limit  laws  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  were 
openly  and  freely  violated  in  every  State  visited.  The  employment 
of  children  under  the  legal  age  (12  years)  in  the  Southern  mills  inves- 
tigated was  reported  by  30  agents  of  the  Bureau  engaged  upon  the 
work  of  the  investigation.  Only  2  agents  failed  to  report  children 
underage.  Of  these  agents  1  investigated  only  a  single  mill;  the 
other,  while  his  work  was  also  limited  to  a  single  mill,  actually 
reported  children  under  12  years,  but  the  evidence  which  he  was 
able  to  secure  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  acceptance  of  the 
ages  as  reported.  The  extent  to  which  this  violation  was  estab- 
lished by  positive  proof  is  shown  in  the  tables  following.  These 
tables  include  only  the  five  States  having  child-labor  laws.  Another 
table  shows  conditions  in  Mississippi,  where  no  law  was  in  force.  No 
children  are  entered  in  these  tables  as  imder  12  years  of  age  unless 
the  age  was  admitted  by  the  family  of  the  child  or  was  proved  by 
indisputable  evidence. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
GROUP  EMPLOYING  CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (12  YEARS)  AND  NUMBER 
AND  PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  COMPARED  WITH  TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER 
16  AND  WITH  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES.  BY  STATES. 

[In  South  Carolina  and  in  Georgia  a  child  under  12  years  of  age  who  is  an  orphan,  or  whose  mother  is  a 
widow,  or  whose  father  is  disabled  may  be  legally  employed  under  certain  conditions.  Such  chlldrai 
•re  not  included  in  this  table.] 


State. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabuna. 

Total.... 


Estab- 
Ush- 
ments 
invesU- 
gated. 


143 


Establishments 

employing  children 

under  legal  age  (12 

years). 


Number. 


2 
44 

a33 

e20 

8 


*107 


Per  cent. 


50.0 

74.6 

a  91. 7 

e64.6 

61.5 


«74.8 


Total 
children 
under  16 
employed 

establish- 
ments 
Investi- 
gated. 


483 
2,347 
3,302 
1,827 
1,167 


0,126 


Children  employed 

under  legal  age  (12 

years). 


Niunber. 


0 

202 

5405 

«66 

71 


Per  cent 
of  total 
children 

em- 
ployed. 


1.9 

8.6 

M2.3 

d3.6 

6.1 


/753 


78.3 


Total  em- 
ployees 
In  all 
establish- 
ments 
investi- 
gated. 


3,292 
11,411 
14,421 
11,352 

5,569 


46,045 


Per  cent 
of  chil- 
dren 
under 
legal  age 
(12  years) 
oftoUl 

em- 
ployees. 


0.27 
1.77 
6  2.81 
d  58 
1.27 


/1. 64 


•  Not  Inctoding  one  establishment  employing  children  under  12  years  of  age  under  legal  exceptions. 

•  Not  Infthidtng  42  chUdrm  under  12  years  of  age  employed  under  legal  exceptions. 

•Not  indikUnc  two  eaEtabllshments  employing  children  under  12  years  of  age  under  legal  exceptions. 
tf  Motlaoladlnf  41  eUldren  under  12  years  of  age  employed  under  legal  exceptions. 
«llll  ^KtmUam  9i*"**blWiiii8nt8  employing  children  under  12  years  of  age  under  legal  exceptions. 
/MM  tmtaHaimm      Un«  under  12  yean  of  age  employed  under  legal  ezoeptions. 
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The  above  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  total  establisb- 
ments  investigated  which  employed  children  under  legal  age  in 
each  State,  the  number  of  children  found  to  be  imder  the  legal  age 
(12  years),  and  the  per  cent  which  these  constituted  of  the  total 
children  and  of  the  total  employees  reported  in  the  establishments 
covered  in  each  State.    As  thia  table  indicates,  143  estabhshments 
were  covered  in  the  five  Southern  States  visited  which  had  child- 
labor  laws.    Of  these  establishments,  107  employed  children  under 
12  years  of  age  illegally,  and  3  others  employed  such  children,  but 
under  legal  exceptions  only.    The  extent  of  such  illegal  employment 
in  these  107  establishments,  with  the  age  and  sex  of  each  child  under 
12  years  of  age  who  was  employed,  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 

The  establishments  are  here  tabulated  according  to  the  per  cent 
which  children  under  the  legal  age  constituted  of  all  children  imder 
16  years  of  age,  those  having  the  lowest  per  cent  being  placed  first 
and  the  highest  per  cent  last  under  each  State.  No  children  are 
entered  in  this  table  as  under  12  years  of  age  imless  this  age  was 
admitted  by  the  family  or  was  proved  by  absolutely  reUable  evidence. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AQE  (12  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  lOLLB  INVlSn 

PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  OF  TOTAL  CEIL 

[Only  children  admitted  or  posltlTdy  proved  to  be  under  12  are  tntdoded  in  this  table  as  under  ttat  a|k 


1 


Ka- 

Stale. 

Chlldivn  under  12  yeara  or  age  at  work  at  o^ges  spcdfitd. 

tab- 
Hah- 
menl 

7  ftaa. 

Syears. 

9  years. 

10  jean. 

UyeBiH 

num- 
ber. 

Mak. 

male. 

UtUv. 

mate. 

Male, 

Fe- 
male. 

Hole, 

Fe- 
male. 

Hale. 

Fe. 

1 

TIBODfU. 

Employees    !□     ntabllab- 
ment— 
On  pay  roll 

I 
1 

f       On  p»y  roll .. . 

1 

....... 

2 

\       Not  on  pay  roll......... 

Ttttal.... 

1 

1 

1 

Tolal  oo  pny  rolts. . . . 

" 

1 

r 

1 
1 

Total  not  on  pay  n>ll«. 

■ 

Touy,  Vlrirtnift. , . . , . . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

NORTH  CABOUN^, 

Employwa    In    ^tsbllib- 
tnetti- 
On  pay  foil . . . , .... 

I 

1 

2 

On  piiy  roll. ...      .  . 

1 

3 

Not  on  pay  roll... 

1 

4 

On  pay  roU ,*.*,,.,,... 

, 

1 

A 

On  pay  roll 

....... 

1 
1 

e 

On  poy  roll 

..  ,. 

.....  . 

1 
1 

t 

On  pay  roll . ....... 

g 

On  pay  roll 

* 

9 

On  pay  roll.. ....,..,.. 

1 

„.... 

10 

On  pay  roll . . » 

" 

11 

On  pay  roll., ...... 

... 

"i" 

12 

Not  on  pav  roll. 

I 

13 

On  pay  roll ............ 

1 

1 

14 

On  pay  roll 

..,.,. 

.,, 

1 
1 

Ifi 

On  pay  roll.,.,,..,.... 

... 

" 

16 

Not  on  pay  roll, 

..'".V 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1? 

On  pay  roll , . 

IS 

On  pay  roll. ........... 

1 

1 

Ifl 

On  pay  roll 

30 

On  pay  roll. ........... 

21 

On  pay  roll 

1 
1 

* 

t       On  pay  roll. . . . . ,.., 

1 

1 

I 

I 
1 

2 



I 

32 

\       Not  on  pay  roll......... 

...,,.. 

Total --,,, 

1 

a 

1 

3 

2 

s 

On  pay  roll ............ 



23 

■ 

3 
4 

J       On  pay  roll 

24 

\      Not  on  pay  roll..... 

1 

Total 

1 

i...... 

I 

4 

J       Oa  pay  roU . . ..... 

1 

1 
1 

1 

25 

\       Not  ou  pay  rob..,.. 

Total. ............ 

' ' 

2 

1 

On  i»8y  roll ..,..,.. 

20 

1 
2 

2 

f       On  pay  roll ........ 

1 

...... 

1 

....... 

27 

30 
31 

\       Not  OD  pay  roll.,....,.. 

1 

Total  .  ., . 

1 

')    -  ... 

t 

( 

I 

1 

3 

1 

3 

On  pay  roll . ....... 

1  , 

1 

2 

1 

....,, 

On  pay  roll 

On  pay  roll .,,,..,.. 

1 

1 
t 

Ob  payroll.... 

.. 

....... 

,,., 

.'..,, 

i.*..,-- 

2 

.....■■ 
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GATED  IN  VIROINU.  NORTH  CAROLINA,  AND  ALABAMA,  BY  A0£  AND  SEX,  WITH 
DBEN  UNDER  16  AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  estsblirinnont  nomben  as  here  given  do  not  oorrespond  with  thoae  uaed  elsewhere  hi  the  report.] 


Total  children  under  12  yeui  of  age 
St  worlc. 

Total  chU- 
dren  under 

16  years 
employed 

Percent  of 

children 
under  legal 
age  of  total 

under  16 
years. 

Total  em* 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 
chlldrrai 
under  legal 
age  of  total 
employees. 

E0- 

tdb- 
IHh- 
mnt 

Mide. 

Female. 

Total. 

num^ 
ber. 

1 

1 
3 

1 

4 
4 

237 

0.4 

1,485 

0.07 

1 

3 
1 

}    » 

197 

4.1 

1,586 

.50 

4 

3 

1 

4 

8 

2 
3 

5 
4 

4 

6 

9 

434 

2.1 

3,071 

.29 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

10 
3 

69 
67 
62 
62 
47 
41 
38 
35 
67 
29 
28 
26 
49 
23 
22 
33 
16 
43 
14 
13 
12 

1.4 
L6 
L6 
L6 
2.1 
2.4 
2.6 
2.9 
3.0 
3.4 
3.6 
3.8 
4.1 
4.3 
4.5 
6.1 
6.3 
7.0 
7.1 
7.7 
8.3 

282 

370 

223 

219 

196 

178 

215 

197 

279 

135 

85 

140 

193 

141 

87 

126 

82 

685 

96 

29 

79 

.35 
.27 
.45 
.46 
.51 
.58 
.47 
.51 
.72 
.74 
1.18 
.68 
L04 
.71 
1.15 
1.59 
1.22 
.44 
1.04 
3.45 
L27 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

6 

i 
1 

6 

7 

1 
2 

1 

8 

9 

10 

1 

11 

1 
2 

1 
1 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

2 
1 
2 
1 

16 

17 

1 

18 
19 

1 

20 

1 
3 

21 

7 
3 

}    » 

167 
29 

8.3 
10.3 

632 
99 

2.06 
3.03 

3 

10 

13 

3 

4 

3 

4 
1 

23 

}    ^ 

1 

39 

12.8 

95 

6.26 

4 

1 

5 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

}    » 

22 
22 

13.6 
13.6 

63 
91 

4.76 
3.30 

2 

1 

3 

1 
3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

26 

1 

29 

48 
20 
13 
19 

13.8 

14.6 
15.0 
15.4 
15.8 

173 

225 
74 
70 

153 

2.31 

3.11 
4.06 
2.86 

3 

1 

4 

3 
1 
2 
3 

4 

2 

7 
3 
2 
3 

28 
29 
80 

1.96  1         81 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AQE  <13  YEARS}  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILL€  INVESTl 

PER  CENT  OP  SUCH  CHILDREN  OP  TOTAL  CHILimBli 


£9- 

BtAte. 

Cblldim  under  12  jeais  of  a^e  al  irof k  at  aget  spedflnL 

lab- 
llih- 
ment 

TyeuH. 

Syean. 

Vyean. 

lOyevv, 

liy«B. 

\ 

num- 
ber. 

Half. 

malp. 

Malt. 

male. 

Mule. 

nmle. 

H^, 

Fe- 

nfuUe, 

i 

1 

ft- 

I 

Nnmru  caboliha— coiic'd. 

Employties    In    C9t4b]lH]]- 
mi^nt— Co  DciudcHl. 

3 

1 

1 
1 

32 

t       NwtOQ  pay  roll..., . 

...... 

Total................. 

3 

1 

2 

&\ 

1 

J       On  p»y  roll , . ...... 

1 
1 

i 

S 

....... 

33 

\       NaloD  pay  rail 

Total,. 

2 

1 

3 

I 

t       On  pay  roll .....,..,.., 

I 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i 

34 

\       Not  on  psy  roll ., 

1 

Total.. , 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1' 

On  pay  roll, , 

as 

I 
t 

3 

' 

4 
5 

i 
2 

f       Oa  pay  roll-. ..... 

' 

--...,. 

1 

3 

3<t 

\       Not  un pay  roll...... ... 

I 

Total.. ,... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

t 

On  ptiy  roll. 

37 

i 

1 

& 

...... 

1 
I 

j       On  pay  roil ,, 

1 

1 

1 

3S 

\       Nolon  jH»y  rail,,.,,,... 

1 

Total 

1 

-2 

5 

1 

f       On  pay  roU . . , . , , . . 

'( 

I 
1 

3 
1 

3 
1 

5 

4 
1 

39 

\       Not  on  pay  roil.,.. . . . . . 

1 

L 

3 

Total 

1 

1 

3  1        2 

3 

4 

& 

fi 

On  pfty  roll . . . , . 

40 

3 

2 
1 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

f       On  pay  roll 

«1 

\       Not  on  pay  rull ,,,,. 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

^     „  . 

1                         [ 

1 

1 i'; 

I 

2 

43 

\       Nol  on  poy  roll. 

1 

1 

Total..,,.. 



1         1  .......       1* 

I 

1 

1 

2 



f       On  pay  raU , 

1    .......          I 

i 

3 

1 
1 

& 

\       Nut  oQ  par  roll....... .. 

Total 

■  ■ ■ ' ■ '" —  ■ 

I    .. 1 

1 

3 

t 

1 

n   , 

1 

1 
1 

44 

\       Nolonpavruil 

1   ..  ...         1 

1 

Total.,... 

-■ 

1   1         1 

' 

I   \         3    

I 

I 

Total  on  pay  nfUi  - . . 
Total  nut  ou  piiy  rolls . 

TotiJ ,  Norl  h  Carolliiu , 
aUlIiaha. 
Employ na    In    wiahlbh- 

Not  on  p«v  MU..,..  .  - 
On  |«y  roll 

j       On  pay  roll,., 

1       Not  Dfi  i^^"  roll.,. >.■  ,1 - 

1 li             a         II             7 

:i        I         fi        a         s 

I            .17           !1        17          W 

M  ,        13  '      57 

4            »<        S 

•M          St         fS 

4ft 

I 

\ 

( 

2 

.  ..«• 

•.:;  •::;■;::;■ 

1  1  J... , 

-,-*...      1 
1  '     2 

3 
] 

■ 

Toiil... 

1        9 

1       3 

i 

-  -^, 

, 

•^m^ 
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GATED  IN  VIRGINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  AND  ALABAMA,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH 
UNDER  16  AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES— Continoed. 


Total  children  under  12 
at  work. 

yean  of  age 

Total  chil- 
dren tinder 

I6jvan 
employed. 

Percent  of 

children 

undtf  legal 

age  of  total 

under  16 

years. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 
children 
under  legal 
age  of  total 
emptoyees. 

E« 

tab- 
Uali> 
meat 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

naiii> 
bar. 

8 

1 

2 

1 

10 
3 

\      ^ 

60 

17.4 

275 

4.36 

9 

3 

12 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

[      >3 

38 

18.4 

122 

6.74 

5 

2 

7 

4 
2 

1 
2 

5 
4 

1       ^ 

47 
66 

19.1 
19.7 

131 
240 

7.44 
5.42 

6 

3 

9 

7 
9 

6 

3 

1 

13 

12 

1 

35 

}       ** 

65 
10 

20.0 
20.0 

221 
37 

5.88 
5.41 

9 

4 

13 

1 
5 

1 

2 
2 

2 

7 
2 

S7 

}      " 



42 

21.4 

167 

5.39 

5 

4 

9 

8 
3 

7 
6 

15 
9 

1       ' 

95 
31 

25.3 
29.0 

309 
109 

7.77 
8.26 

11 

13 

24 

5 

3 

1 

4 
1 

9 

4 
1 

40 

17 

29.4 

104 

4.81 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2 
2 

6 
3 

}       ^ 

26 

34.6 

119 

7.86 

5 

4 

9 

5 

2 
1 

7 
1 

}       ^ 

23 

34.8 

115 

6.96 

5 

3 

8 

4 
1 

1 
4 

5 

5 

1        ^ 

28 

35.7 

83 

12.05 

5 

5 

10 

102 
13 

59 
28 

161 
41 

m 

87 

202 

1,751 

11.5 

7,735 

2.61 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

7 

1 

88 
84 

1.1 
1.2 

550 
484 

.18 
.21 

1 

a 

3 
1 

)  ' 

308 

2.6 

1,363 

.69 

4 

4 

8 

k 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (12  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  TSVWR 

PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  OF  TOTAL  CHILDRKM 


E«- 
nMBt 

State. 

Chlldron  andier  13  years  of  ago  at  work  at  ages  spedAed. 

Tynn. 

SjDV*. 

Bftum, 

10J«tfB. 

Utcvl   1 

nom- 
bor. 

Hale. 

U^. 

Fb- 

male. 

UaJe. 

Fe- 

malcu 

Itala^ 

F«. 

mate. 

Mala. 

aialti.! 

4 

ALAB.ui  A— ooocludfld . 

Emttk>f«etf    in    e^tablbb- 
miHi  t—  CoDcluded. 
Od  pay  roll 

I 
1 

::;:;;; 

5 

Od  pay  rolL, . 

f 

Od  pay  roU 

3 

f      On  pay  rail 

1 

« 

7 

1       Hot  OD  pay  n)U«. '>.-..-> 

3 

Total,.,,.  .......„„ 

3 

...... 

1 

« 

/       On  payroll. w.,-^-*.... 

1 

1 

2 

'"  r 

3 

U 

4 

11 

1 

n 

8 

Total 

1 

I 

3 

1 

3 

11 

15 
3 

4 

ta 

It 

Total  on  pay  roUs. . . . 

1 

1 

2 

...... 

3 

5 

IS 

1 

1 

Total  oot  on  pay  rolls . 
Total,  AlatHuna 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

IS 

5 

i« 

n 

CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (12  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESH 
OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  OF  TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  AND   OF  TOTAL 

AND  NUMBER  NOT 

(Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  under  12  are  included  In  this  table  as  under  that  aga. 


Es- 
tab- 
Ibb- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

State. 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  at  work  at  ages  specified. 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
malfi. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

i 

1 

I 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Employees     in   establish- 
ment— 
On  pay  roll 

1 

r 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

On  pay  roll i 

/       Od  pay  roll 

1 
1 

1 

2 

4 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

/       On  pay  roll ' 

=  == 

'          -  1 

1 

2 

6 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

1 

Total ' 



1 

'A'~ 

1 

1 

3 

0 

On  pay  roll 

1 

7 

On  pay  roll 

5 

1 
1 

1 

8 

On  pay  roll j 

4 

9 

On  pay  roll | 

:'.::::::: 

10 

On  pay  roU 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1       On  pay  roll 

1       i 

3 

1 
1 

11 

\       Not  on  pay  roll i 

Total ' 1 ' 

2\         1 

3 

8 

1       On  pay  roll 1 i !  

., 

!               1    • 

4 
1 

3 

13 

1       Not  on  nay  roll 

1 

■ ' 

Total ! !       1  1  

1 

i 

t 

•*'—'-< 

— i*j 

1  1  III  if 

tl^^MM 

1^^^ 

l*^^^=( 

(^^^ 

I^^"^i4 

OHAFTEB  n. — ^EXFLOTMEITT  OF  CHILIXBEN. 


in 


GATED  IN  VIRQINIA,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  AND  ALABAMA,  BY  AOE  AND  BEX,  WITH 
UNDER  10  AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES-Conclnded. 


Total  children  under  12  jrears  of  age 
at  work. 

Total  ohU- 
dren  under 

16  years 
employed. 

Per  cent  of 

ctdldren 

under  legal 

a«e  of  total 

under  16 

years. 

Total  em> 
ployees. 

lit 

E». 

tab- 
liib- 
ment 

ber. 

ItaJe. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

I 
2 

I 
2 

• 

1 
1 
2 

7 
2 

35 
33 
46 

2.9 
3.0 
4.3 

14ft 

175 
176 

.69 

.57 

L14 

4 

ft 

0 

6 

}    ' 

133 

6.8 

644 

L40 

3 

6 

0 

24 
2 

22 

46 
2 

}    • 

221 

2L7 

934 

5.14 

26 

22 

48 

34 
5 

31 
1 

65 
6 

39 

32 

71 

943 

7.6 

4,471 

1.59 

GATED  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH  PER  CENT 
EMPLOYEES:  ALSO  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  YEARS  LEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
LEGALLY  EMPLOYED. 

The  establUhment  numbers  aa  here  given  do  not  correspond  with  those  used  elsewhere  in  the  reportl 


Total  childrsi  dndn- 12  yean 
of  aeaatwwk. 

ChUdrm  under  13 
jeai«ofagie— 

Total 
children 
□[id<?r  Ifi 

ycara 
employed. 

Per  cent  of 

cbildnn 

undfT 

legal  age 

not  hg^m 

eixipbyed 

oflotal 

undw  16 

years. 

Total 
oraplayeca. 

Per  oent  o( 

children 
imd«r 

legal  age 
Dot  legally 
rtnpJoyerJ 

or  total 
enip]oyiMs.| 

Es. 
tftb- 
liab> 

Hale. 

T^matK. 

Total. 

L«alljf 
employed 

Not 

lesally 

employed 

ti  tim- 
ber. 

1 

1 
ft 
1 

A 
3 

1 
4 

34 

m 

6& 

362 
1,026 

m 

1 

3 
1 

1 

I 

D.O 
1.3 

0.10 
.16 

1 

1 

a 
1 

a 

}  * 

3 

4 

128 

S.1 

OM 

.ee 

4 

1 
2 

3 

7 

2 

3 

a 

)  • 

G 

1 
6 
3 
1 
3 

142 

as 

143 

70 
22 

40 

3.5 

4.0 

4.2 
4.3 
4.6 
40 

453 

134 
3G1 
600 

135 

3T7 

LIO 

.76 

l.f» 

.74 

i 

2 

ft 

1 
5 
fi 
1 
1 

5 

.......... 

1 

9 
6 

1 

7 

1 

e 

7 

2 

B 

9 

1 

2 
1 

10 

\  « 

4 

4 

77 

&a 

338 

LIS 

5 

3 

S 

4 

2 

X 

6 

a 

}  " 

a 

ft 

8S 

ft^T 

m 

L37 

e 

2 

« 

i 

182      WOMAN  AKD  CHILD  WAOE-EABJTEBS — COTTON  XSXTHJSB. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AGE  (12  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  1IILL8  INVmi 
OF   8UCH   CfflLDREN   OF   TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  10  YEARS  AND   OF  T0T41 

AND  KUIL6ER  NOT  LEOALLT 


B*- 

C!Llldi«n  under  12  years  at  nge  at  work  at  ae»  apeciflad. 

mem 

TyMrt. 

^yeoca. 

OyeaiB. 

lOy^a. 

tljcsn. 

bar. 

Mate. 

Fe- 
male. 

Mak. 

Fe- 
male. 

If  ate. 

Fe- 
male. 

Halo. 

Fe- 
male. 

Hale 

Ffr 
malt. 

n 

Etnpkiyea    In    eatabUsb- 
inctil— Concluilod . 

/       Onpnypoll. 

\       Not(Mipi,yro4l.,»*„.. 

Total.. 



""a  a' 

...... 

i" 

...... 

....... 

...... 

"'4 

3 

....... 

•  2 

■ 1 

I 

a 

1 

1 

1 

€ 

3 

4 

& 

8 
5 

t 

4 
1 

/       On  poy  roll -. 

S3 

2 

I 

\       Kot  OQ  pay  toU 

...... 

1 

Total.., .. 

1 

1 

8 

0 

S 

£ 

f 

f       On  payroll.,...,...,.. 

U 

1 

1 
1 

4 

i 

1 

1 

\       Notnopey  roll.... 

,...., 

1 

1 

1 

Total... 

1 

1 

t 
2 

I 

24 

S 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

74 
7 

TotftI  on  pay  roHfl 

J 

12 

?1 
1» 

Total  nal,  on  pay  rolls , 
Total,  South  Carolina. 

OKOROIA. 

£inp)Q}re«    la    eptabUah- 

ID^t  — 

On  pay  rail 

3  1 

*i 

■  4 

n 

S 

Si 

30 

go 

67 

laa 

81 

1 
6 

3 

1 

- 

9 

On  pay  rolJ ........... . 

1 
1 

3 

....... 

4 

1 

On  payroll _._ 

1 

1       On  pay  roU ........... . 

\       Kot  on  pay  roll........ 

.!"!]. 

Total.... 

3 

1 

4 

3 

f       On  pay  roll ... 

'-=■  -    ' 

■  --■=■ 

"- 

ft 

a 
1 

\       Not  OD  pay  roll 

....... 

Total 

* 

s 

t      On  pay  roll............ 

^^ 

fi 

2 

I       Not  OQ  pay  roll........ 

' 

I 

Total.... .,... 

'    " " 

1 

1 

2; 

Oni»yroll,... 



* 

.-■= 

7 

3 

....... 

1 

6 

Not  on  payroll........ 

t 

/       On  pay  roll , 

1 

\       Nol on  pay  roll........ 

1 

Total.. 

■»   9«« 

1 

I 

1 

f       Od  pay  roll.. 

" 

■  "'^- 

10 

3 

....... 

\       Not  on  pay  roll ... . 

* 

Total.. 

i 

I 

1       Onpaymll. 

' 

"  ■ 

11 

" 

4 

3 
1 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total .. 

1 

4  1 

4 

On  pay  roll.. 

12 

1 

S 
1 

s 
1 

3 
I 

13 
14 
Ifi 

On  pay  roll 

On  payroll............ 

On  pay  roll 

,.„.. 

1 
...... 

::::::: 

1 

3 

Ifl 

Ob  pay  roll....... 

17 

On  pay  roll.........  .. 

...... 

1 

1 

IH 

fin  pfiv  rr>it 

i 

a  Including  1  child  0  years  of  age  not  on  pay  roll. 

•  Not  Including  mlU  No.  1.  employing  34  chUdren  under  16.  In  which  chUdran  under  age  wm«  «Bpl«fid 
nnaer  wgai  exoeptloo. 
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GATED  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  QEORGIA,  BY  AOB  AND  SEX,  WITH  PER  CENT 
EMPLOYEES;  ALSO  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  YEARS  LEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
EMPLOYED-Conttnued. 


Total  chUdicD  under  12  years 
of  age  at  work. 

Children  under  12 
years  of  age— 

Total 
children 
und^lS 

years 
employed. 

Percenter 
children 

not  le^y 

employed 

oftotol 

under  16 

years. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 

chUdien 

under 

legal  age 

not  legallv 

employed 
oftotal 

employees. 

Es* 
tab- 
Ush- 
ment 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

em^oyed 

Not 

legaUy 

employed 

QUin- 
ber. 

2 

I 

1 
2 

3 
3 

. 

}   » 

1 

5 

5 

4 
5 

73 

63 
45 
54 

6.8 

7.9 
8.9 
9.3 

367 

377 
266 
233 

1.36 

1.33 
L50 
2.16 

3 

3 

6 

3 
2 

2 

4 
4 

2 
2 
5 

8 

1 

5 
4 

7 

12 
5 

14 

15 

2 

16 

1        **^ 



12 

107 

11.2 

311 

3.86 

8 

9 

17 

5 

25 
1 

6 

31 
1 

}       ^ 

23 
5 

190 
41 

12.1 
12.2 

681 
162 

3.38 
3.09 

26 

6 

32 

9 


3 

5 

2 

1 
2 

5 

10 

6 
2 

}       * 

8 
4 

66 
32 

12.3 
12.5 

283 
14S 

3.04 
2.80 

5 

3 

8 

4 

3 
2 

4 

ft 

7 

21 

2 
5 

I       ^ 

12 

96 

12.5 

465 

2.58 

5 

7 

12 

24 

1 

7 
5 

31 
6 

SB 

7 

30 

233 

12.9 

685 

4.88 

25 

12 

37 

4 

1 
1 

5 
1 

}       ^ 

6 

43 

14.0 

270 

2.22 

4|               2 

6 

IB 
5 

14 
7 

33 
12 

}       ^ 

45 
17 

271 
90 

16.6 
18.9 

1,306 
409 

3.44 
4.16 

24 

21 

45 

11 

8 

7 

6 

3 
2 

17 

11 
9 

36 

1       ^ 

20 

104 

19.2 

424 

4.72 

15 

5 

20 

20 

19 

1 

39 

1 

}       ^ 

1 

39 

195 

20.0 

824 

4.73 

20 

20 

40 

14 
8 

7 
1 

21 
9 

}       ^ 

30 

137 

2L9 

456 

&58 

22 

8 

30 

10 
5 

6 
3 

16 
8 

1       ^ 

24 
10 

90 
70 

26.7 
27.1 

260 
168 

9.23 

15 
14 

9 

24 

5 

19 

^        VL 

1S2      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WA0E-EABVEB8 — COTTON  TBXTILB8. 


CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AOE  (12  YEARS)  AT  WORE  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INTSSII 
OF   SUCH   CHILDREN   OF   TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  AND   OF  TOTAL 

AND  NUMBER  NOT  LBOALLT 


E»- 

^ 

Children  under  12  years  of  age  at  work  at  ages  spedfled. 

tab- 
liah- 
meat 

7years. 

8years. 

9years. 

10  yean. 

11  yens. 

num- 
ber. 

Mak). 

Fe- 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Mam. 

Fe- 
male. 

Mate. 

Fe- 
mate. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

SOUTH  CAXOLBiA— oone'd. 

Employees    In   establish- 

ment— Concluded. 
(       Onpayroll 

3 

82 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

a2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Total 

a2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

f       Onpayroll.. 

1 

2 

1 

4 
2 

5 

5 

a 

\      Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

3 

6 

5 

5 

f       Onpayroll 

,  . 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 

a 

** 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

i 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

Total  OQ  pay  rolb 

7 
9 

2 
6 

24 

8 

8 
12 

71 
19 

39 
18 

128 
8 

74 

Total  not  on  pay  rolls . 
Total,  South  Carolina. 

OEORQIA. 

Employees    In    establlab- 
mont— 
On  pay  roll 

3 

aA 

3 

a4 

10 

8 

32 

20 

90 

57 

136 

a 

1 

1 
5 

3 

2 

On  pay  roll 

1 
1 

3 

3 

i' 

6 
5 

4 

8 

On  pay  roll 

/       Onpayroll 

4 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

Total 

3 

1 

4 

3 

/       On  pay  roll ...       ... 

2 
1 

6 

I       Not  on  pay  roll 

Total 

3 

(       Onpayroll 

1 

2 

6 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

2 

On  pay  roll 

7 

2 

i* 

1 

8 

Not  on  pay  roll 

. 

/       Onpayroll 

1 

9 

\       Noton pay  roll 

i 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

r       Onpayroll 

2 

i" 

10 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

Total 

1 

2 

1 

f       Onpayroll 

4 

3 

11 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

1 

1         ll 

Total 

1 

4 

4 

On  pay  roll 

12 

1 
8 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

13 

Onpayroll 

1 

1 
2 

14 

On  pay  roll 

15 

On  pay  roll 

1 

10 

On  pay  roll 

17 

On  pay  roll 

2 
1 

18 

On  pay  roll 



1 

•  Including  1  diild  6  Tears  of  age  not  on  pay  roll. 

*  Not  including  mill  No.  1,  employing  34  children  under  16.  in  which  chUdren  under  afe  were  vnplojsd 
under  legal  exception. 
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OATKD  IN  SOOTH  CABOLINA  AND  OBOROIA,  BY  AOE  AND  SEX,  WITH  PVR  CBNT 
BMPLOYEKS;  ALSO  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  13  YEARS  LEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
BMPLOYSD-CoDtinued. 


Total  diildren  under  12  yeais 
of  age  at  work. 

Children  under  12 
years  of  age— 

Total 
children 
under  16 

years 
emfdoyed. 

Peroentof 

children 

under 

iMalaee 

not  legallv 

employed 

oftotal 

under  16 

years. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 

children 

under 

notle^uly 
employed 

oftoUl 
employees. 

Ea- 
tab- 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

eo^oyed 

Not 
employed 

nam* 
ber. 

3 
3 

3 
14 

}   ° 

11 

17 

fi3 

32.1 

180 

9.44 

6 

11 

17 

11 

4 

10 
1 

21 
5 

}   » 

. 

20 

79 

32.9 

240 

10.83 

15 

11 

26 

8 

1 

4 
3 

•12 
4 

}   »• 

16 

39 

41.0 

156 

ia26 

9 

7 

16 

230 

47 

123 
47 

353 
»4 

2n 

170 

447 

42 

406 

3,185 

»12.0 

13,957 

e2.96 

1 
8 

1 

IS 
6 

10 
1 

1 
15 

4 

61 
182 
107 

785 
707 
728 

1 

7 
6 

7 

2 

2 

1.9 

.27 

S 

3 
1 

\        4 

8 

3 

135 

2.2 

520 

.58 

7 

4 

U 

2 
1 

2 

1 

}        ' 

2 

1 

38 

2.6 

244 

.41 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 
I 

}        * 

1 

3 

2 

1 

94 

61 
27 

3.2 

3.3 
3.7 

503 

G33 
166 

.60 

.32 
.60 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 
1 

7 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

}        • 

3 

70 

4.3 

423 

.71 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 
1 

}       ^ 

1 

1 

2 

47 

4.3 

279 

.72 

2 

1 

3 

4 

8 
2 

7 
2 

\       11 

9 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 

197 

21 
40 
34 
32 
15 
26 
35 

4.6 

4.8 
6.0 
5.9 
6.3 
6.7 
7.7 
8.6 

834 

138 
177 
157 
177 
44 
75 
287 

1.08 

.72 
1.13 
1.27 
1.13 
2.27 
2.67 
1.05 

4 

5 

9 

1 
3 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 
5 
3 
8 

1 
4 
3 

12 

2 
2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

13 
14 
15 
16 

2 
2 

2 

17 
18 

e  Not  Including  mill  No.  1,  employing  282  persons,  in  which  children  under  age  were  employed  under 
lepl  «zoq>tiaD. 


184      WOMAN  AND  CHIIJ)  *WAaB-EAB'NERS---c6l*b'*  TtStm^B, 


CHILDREN  UNDER  LEGAL  AQE  (U  YEARS)  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  IMVISn 
OF  SUCH  CHILDREN   OF  TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  AND   OF  TOTAL 

AND  NUMBER  NOT  LBQAUT 


Ea- 

tiib- 
lUb- 

UBAOt 

Steto. 

Clilldmi  iiadH  12  yean  of  age  ait  work  at  a^M  ipwlflietL 

Ijmrm. 

Syaaia. 

»j«ua. 

lOj^an. 

lljtWL 

num- 
ber. 

IMe. 

Male, 

Fo. 

male. 

¥Ab^. 

Fe- 
male, 

Itale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

malt. 

OKOKOU  — voocl  tided . 

Eniiitojrees    la    e^jtoblish- 

men  i  —CvtuAuded , 
i       On  pay  nalU 

5 

3 

t 
1 

1 

19 

\       Not  on  pay  roll. . . 

Total . 

* 

3 

3 

t 

■  i 

f       Ob  pt?  roll...-...,..,. 

. 

, 

_ 

I 

Mi 

\       NolonpBjrroll. . 

1 

1 

Total ........... 

1 

I  1...... 

/       Oa  pay  roll 



1 

3 

i 

Si 

\       N(jt  ofi  jajr  roll ,..,,,  . 

1 

......I    ,     .. 

...... 

2 

Total.,. „ .. 

1 

1 

.,„., 

2 

M         1 

OajMjrolL.,,  .,,.,  , 

1 

_ 

^ 

33 

2 

2|         * 

Total  on  pay  rolli. , . . 

13 

1 

a 

7 

as 

5 

Total  tioi  on  pa)'  rolto . 

1 

1 

(t 

u 

n 

M  1       At 

i 

a  Not  includine  mills  Nos.  1  and  2,  employing  233  children  under  l(i,  In  which  children  under  age  i 
employed  under  legal  exception. 


CHILDREN  UNDER   12  YEARS  OF  AOE  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED 

TOTAL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS 

[Only  children  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  Im  under  12  are  Included  In  this  table  as  under  that  aga. 


Es- 

State. 

Children  under  12 

years  of  age  at  work  at  agea 

ipecifled. 

tab- 
lish- 
roent 

7  years. 

8  years. 

9  years. 

10  yeani. 

11  yean. 

num- 
ber. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe^ 
male. 

Male. 

Fe^ 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

1 

MISSIS.SIPPI. 

Employees    In    establish- 
ment— 
On  pay  roll 

3 

2 
1 
1 
3 

1 

...... 

7 
5 
2 
8 

...... 

1 
2 
4 
5 
4 
1 
2 

2 

2 

On  pay  roll 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

4 

3 

On  pay  roll. . . . 

1 

5 
3 

4 

On  pay  roll 

6 

On  pay  roll 

1 

6 

On  pay  roll 

1 
1 

7 

On  pay  roll 

1 

1 

7 

4 

3 
2 

/       On  pay  roll 

2 

8 

\       Not  on  pay  roll 

Total 

2 

1 

2I i        2| 1        5    

4|          2 

1 

2 

On  pay  roll. .   . 

0 

^ 

2                '        2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Total  on  pay  rolls 

Total  not  on  pay  rolls . 

Total,  Mississippi.... 

~ 

' 

1|        5 

It 

1 

3 

22  1        13 

20 
1 

23 

3 

1 

5 

1 

15 

3 

22 

13 

27 

» 
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GATED  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  WITH  PER  CENT 
EMPLOYEES;  ALSO  NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  YEARS  LEGALLY  EMPLOYED 
EMPLOYED— Concluded. 


Total  children  under  12  years 
of  age  at  work. 

Children  under  12 
years  of  age. 

Total 
children 
under  16 

years 
employed. 

Per  cent  of 

children 

under 

legal  age 

not  legallT 

employed 

oftotal 

imder  16 

years. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 

children 

under 

l^ialage 

not  legally 

emptoyed 

oftotal 

employees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
mept 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Legally 
employed 

Not 

legally 

employed 

num- 
ber. 

4 

5 

1 

9 

1 

• 

}    » 

2 

8 

G4 

12.5 

427 

1.87 

4 

6 

10 

1 

1 
2 

}   » 

2 

3 

22 

13.6 

148 

2.03 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 
5 

}   « 

5 

8 
8 

39 
29 

20.5 
27.6 

174 

142 

4.60 
6.63 

3 

5 

8 

4 

4 

8 

32 

52 

1 

39 
15 

91 
IG 

1 

53 

54 

107 

41  1             66 

1,366 

«5.8 

7,768 

61.05 

ft  Not  including  mills  Nos.  1  and  2,  employing  1,492  persons,  in  which  children  under  age  were  employed 
under  legal  exception. 


IN    MISSISSIPPI,    BY    AGE    AND    SEX,  WITH    PER    CENT   OF   SUCH    CHILDREN   OP 
AND  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES. 

The  estal>lishment  numbers  as  here  given  do  not  correspond  with  those  used  elsewhere  in  the  report.] 


Total  children  under  12  years  of  age 
at  work. 

Totel 
children  un- 
der 16  years 
employed. 

Per  cent  of 
children  un- 
der 12  years 
of  total  tmder 
16  years. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

Per  cent  of 
children  un- 
der 12  years 
of  total  em- 
ployees. 

Es- 
teb- 
lish- 
ment 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

num- 
ber. 

3 
1 
8 

11 
9 
3 

16 

10 

4 

3 
3 
6 
8 
5 
2 
7 

4 

6 
4 

14 
19 
14 
5 
23 

14 

4 

53 
24 
78 

104 
73 
23 

105 

11.3 
16.7 
17.9 
18.0 
19.2 
21.7 
21.9 

236 
99 
366 
395 
409 
129 
345 

2.54 
4.04 
3.82 
4.81 
3.42 
3.88 
6.67 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

}     ' 

52 

27 

34.6 
37.0 

218 
63 

8.26 
15.87 

14 

4 

18 

7 

3 

10 

9 

CS 
4 

41 

109 
4 

' 

72 

41 

113 

6% 

21.0 

2,260 

5.00 

The  most  extensive  violation  of  the  a»e-limit  law  was  found  in  South 
Carolina.     In  addition  to  42  ehildren  under  12  years  of  age  who  were 
orphans,  chihtren  of  widows,  etc.,  and   wlio  were  therefore  legally 
employed,  405  other  (diildren  under  12  were  found  working  in  the 
eatahlishments  inve.^tigated  in  tluit  Stat*.     As  shown   l>y  the  table 
on  page  171,  siieh  children  constituted  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  36  estahlishmcnts  invest it;ated  and  2.8  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  employees.     Children  un<ler  the  age  of  12  years 
were  employed   in  34  of  the  36  establishments  investigated  in  the 
State,  and  33,  or  91.7  per  cent,  of  these  36  establishments  employed 
such  children  illegally.     In  7  of  these  33  establishments  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  employees  wore  children  under  the  legal  age  and  not 
legally  excepted   from  the  provisions  of   the  law.     In  20  establish- 
ments between  1   and  5  per  cent  were  thvis  illegally  employed.     In 
3  establishments  between   5   and    10  per  cent  and  in  3  others  over 
10  per  cent  of  all  employees  were  children  imder  12  years  of  age  who 
were  not  legally  exceptetl  from  the  provisitms  of  tlie  law. 

In  North  Carolina  the  law  was  only  slightly  less  flagrantly  vio- 
lated. Of  the  59  establishments  canvassed,  44,  or  74.6  per  cent, 
were  found  to  employ  children  under  the  legal  age.  In  13  of  these 
establishments  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  children 
under  12  years  of  age,  in  10  establishments  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  and 
in  1 1  establishments  between  5  an<l  10  per  cent.  In  1  establishment  in 
North  Carolina  (No.  44)  1 2.0.^  ]>er  cent  of  all  employees— a  higher  per- 
centage than  in  any  other  cotton  mill  investigated  in  the  South  outside 
of  Mississippi,  which  had  no  chihi-hihor  law  -  -were  under  12  years  of  age. 
In  the  44  establishments  illegally  emi)loying  children  a  total  of  1,751 
children  were  employed,  202  of  wliom,  or  11.5  per  cent,  were  under 
the  legal  age.  Tliese  constituted  8.6  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in 
the  mills  investigatetl  in  North  Carolina,  2.fll  ]>ercentof  all  employees 
in  the  establishments  illegally  emjdoying  children,  and  1.77  jier  cent 
of  ail  the  employees  at  work  in  all  establishments  investigated  in  the 
State. 

In  Georgia  20  of  the  31  establishments  investigated,  or  64.5  per  cent, 
employed  children  under  the  legal  age.  Two  other  establishmenta 
employed  children  umler  12,  but  all  were  employed  under  legal  exc^|> 
tions.  A  total  of  107  children  under  12  years  of  age  were  found  at 
work,  and  of  these,  41  were  under  legal  exceptions;  the  remaining 
66  were  illegally  em]>loyed.  These  66  constituted  5.S  per  cent  of 
the  cliildren  and  1.05  jier  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  20  mills  illegally 
employing  children.  Of  all  the  children  employed  in  the  mills  inves- 
tigalerl  in  the  State  these  66  children  constituted  3.6  per  cent  and  of 
all  employees  in  these  mills  0.5S  per  cent.  This  is  a  much  lower 
percentage  of  illegally  employed  children  than  in  any  otlier  Southern 
Statx?.  except  Virginia.  In  1  estaldishment  more  tlian  5  per  cent  of 
the  employees  were  under  tlie  legal  age,  and  in  9  estabUshments  less 
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■  than  1  per  cent  were  under  12  years  and  not  legally  excepted  from 

■  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

f  In  Alabama  8  of  the  13  establishments  investigated  employed  chil- 
dren under  the  legal  age.  This  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  establish- 
ments than  were  found  thus  violating  the  law  in  Georgia,  but  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  children  were  illegally  employed,  although  this 
proportion  was  lower  than  in  either  North  Carolina  or  South  Caro- 
lina. A  total  of  71  children  were  found  to  be  under  the  age  of  12 
years.  This  was  7.5  per  cent  of  all  children  and  1.59  per  cent  of  all 
employees  in  the  establishments  illegally  employing  children  under 
12  years  of  age;  it  was  6.1  per  cent  of  all  children  under  16  years 
of  age  and  1.27  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  13  establishments 
investigated.  Of  the  71  children  under  the  legal  age,  48  were  at  work 
in  one  mill.  This  was  the  only  establishment  in  which  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  all  employees  were  under  the  legal  age,  as  against  1  in 
Georgia,  6  in  South  Carolina,  and  12  in  North  Carolina. 

In  Virginia  2  of  the  4  establishments  investigated  employed  children 
under  the  legal  age.  In  one  of  these  only  one  child  was  found  to  be 
under  12,  and  in  the  other  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  employees 
were  positively  proved  to  be  under  12  years  of  age. 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  extent  of  illegal  employment  of 
children  by  the  table  on  page  174  to  185,  which  show  the  total 
number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  and  the  per  cent  which 
the  children  illegally  employed  constituted  of  this  number  in  each 
establishment.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  1  establishment  in  South 
Carolina  (No.  34)  41  per  cent  of  the  children  employed  were  under  12 
years  of  age  and  not  legally  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
In  4  others  (Nos.  30,  31,  32,  and  33)  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  under  the  legal  age.  In  18  establishments,  or  50  per 
cent  of  all  investigated  in  the  State,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  chil- 
dren employed  were  under  the  age  prescribed  by  law  and  not  excepted 
from  its  provisions.  Among  these  were  mills  whose  reputation  has 
caused  them  to  be  classed  among  the  best  mills  of  the  South. 

In  North  Carolina  in  6  of  the  59  establishments  investigated  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  children  were  under  12  years  of  age,  and  in  3 
of  these  approximately  35  per  cent  of  all  child  workers  were  thus 
illegally  employed. 

In  Georgia  only  1  establishment  was  investigated  in  which  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  children  were  under  the  legal  age,  and  in 
Alabama  none.  In  22  establishments  in  North  Carolina,  4  in  Georgia, 
and  1  in  Alabama  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  were  found 
to  be  under  the  legal  age.  In  Virginia  in  1  establishment  investi- 
gated 4.1  per  cent  of  the  children  were  found  to  be  under  the  legal 
age  and  in  another  0.4  per  cent. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  comlitions  in  Mississippi,  wl 
there  was  no  chiltd-labor  law  at  the  time  of  this  investigation,  with 
the  conditions  disclosed  in  the  tables  which  have  just  been  discussed. 

In  Mississippi  every  establishment  investigated  emphiyed  children 
under  12  y^ars  of  age.  This  was  not  true  of  an}'  other  State.  Inl 
establishment,  as  indirattnl  by  the  table,  such  children  constituted 
1.5.87  per  cent  of  all  employees,  a  higher  percentage  than  in  any  other 
establishment  investigated.  Of  the  total  employees  in  the  estahliah- 
ments  visited,  children  under  12  constituted  5  percent,  a  much  higher 
proportion  than  in  any  other  Stat*'. 

In  the  r*  States  having  child-labor  laws,  753  out  of  9,126  children,  or 
8.3  per  cent,  were  found  to  he  under  the  legal  age.  If  those  under  12, 
but  legally  excepted  are  added,  the  total  is  836,  or  9.2  per  cent.  In 
each  of  the  9  establishments  investigated  in  Mississippi^  more  than  10 
percent  of  all  children  were  under  12  yenrs  of  age,  and  in  all  hut  1, 
more  tlian  15  per  cent.  In  the  9  establishments,  113  of  the  531* 
children,  or  21  per  cent,  were  under  12  years  of  age.  This  again  is  a 
much  higher  proportion  than  in  any  other  Stat*. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  although  the  child-labor  laws  were  found 
to  be  IhigranUy  violated  in  all  Southern  States  visited  having  such 
laws  and  ]>articularly  in  Nortli  Carolina  and  South  ('arolina,yet  these 
laws  have  had  no  little  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  child  employees 
under  1 2  years  of  age.  The  industry  in  Mississippi  is  newer  than  in  the 
other  States  and  this  would  account  in  part  for  the  higher  proportion 
of  children.  The  difference,  however,  was  Uto  great  to  be  account^^d 
for  in  this  way  and  was  without  doubt  due  to  the  absence  of  law  on 
the  subject  in  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  not^d  that 
a  few  mills  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  had  practically  as 
high  a  pro[K>rtion  of  cliildren  under  12  as  any  in  Mississippi  and  that 
many  had  a  higher  proportion  than  the  average  for  that  Stat-e. 

The  number  of  children  at  each  age  under  12  emphwed  in  the  estab- 
Hshments  investigated  in  each  State  is  summarized  in  the  following 
table : 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  or  EACH  AOE  UNDER  12  YEARS,  ON  PAY  ROLLS,  AND 
NUMBER  NOT  ON  PAY  ROLLS.  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  D? 
THE  SOUTHERN  OROUF.  BY  STATES. 

lOnly  children  adtDttted  or  poBttlrely  proviBd  to  be  under  12  aro  Included  In  this  table  fus  under  Ibat  *ga4 


Vlrgliila. 

North 
CaruUna. 

South 
Carolina, 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

lifasliaippL 

Total. 

Age. 

On 

srj. 

Not 
on 

To- 
IftJ. 

On 

k; 

I 

8 
21 
37 
94 

Nol. 
OD 

3 
7 
ft 
12 

n 

To- 

4 

IS 
27 
49 
107 

On 

in. 

"9 
32 
110 
202 

Not 
on 

■  7 
Ifi 
20 
37 
15 

To. 
tal. 

7 
24 
52 

147 
217 

On 

Not 
on 

1 

To- 
tal. 

1 

On 

S5f 

1 

3 

3 

20 

38 

Not 
on 

. ... 
"i* 

3 

2 

To- 
tal. 

1 

3 

4 

23 

40 

On 

fSI. 

2 
6 
17 

35 
49 

Not 
on 

sr 

2 

i 
.... 

To- 
tal. 

4 

6 

IB 
35 

M 

On 

ss 

4 

28 
77 
222 
456 

Not 
00 

roll. 

•  13 
22 

30 
61 
39 

To- 
tal 

7  y*ani 

•  17 

8  vews.... 

4S 

9  yoftra 

68 

"2' 
8 
5 

6 
27 

73 

l(T7 

lOyesiB... 
11  yean... 

1 

4 

1 
3 

2 

7 

283 
4M 

TolAl. 

5 

4 

9 

lei 

41 

202 

3M 

94 

447 

91 

16 

107 

05 

« 

71 

109 

4 

113 

7g4 

165 

949 

« Including  1  oblld  6  yean  of  age. 
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As  shown  by  this  table  494  or  more  than  half  of  the  949  children 
under  12  years  of  age  were  1 1  years  old.  Of  the  remainder,  283  were  10 
years  old,  107  were  9,  48  were  8, 16  were  7,  and  one,  who  worked  as  a 
helper,  was  only  6  years  old.  A  total  of  172  children  were  under  10 
years  of  age,  and  of  these  46  were  employed  in  North  Carolina,  83  in 
South  Carolina,  and  28  in  Mississippi,  with  only  7  in  Georgia,  8  in 
Alabama,  and  none  in  Virginia.  Of  the  16  children  7  years  old,  4  were 
employed  in  Mississippi,  which  as  has  been  stated  had  no  child-labor 
law  at  the  time  of  the  investigation;  the  other  12  were  illegally 
employed,  and  6  of  these,  as  well  as  1  child  6  years  old,  were  at  work 
in  Sguth  Carolina.  The  names  of  only  4  children  7  years  old  were 
found  on  company  pay  rolls.  Of  these,  2  were  employed  in  Missis- 
sippi, 1  in  North  Carolina,  and  1  in  Alabama. 

The  above  tables  show  that  the  total  number  of  children  under  12 
found  employed  in  the  estabUshments  investigated  in  the  6  Southern 
States  visited  was  949.  Of  these,  113  were  employed  in  Mississippi, 
and  83  were  employed  under  legal  exceptions  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.    The  remainder,  753,  were  illegally  employed. 

THE  HELPER  SYSTEM  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

Of  the  753  children  illegally  at  work  in  the  establishments  inves- 
tigated, the  names  of  592  appeared  upon  the  pay  rolls  of  the  estab- 
lishments employing  them  and  the  names  of  161  were  omitted  there- 
from. The  wages  of  these  161  children  were  included  with  those  of 
some  other  member  of  the  family,  and  they  were  what  are  com- 
monly known  in  southern  cotton  mills  as  "helpers." 

The  term  "helper"  when  applied  to  a  child  at  work  in  a  cotton  mill 
signifies,  in  most  cases,  much  more  than  the  word  is  commonly  taken 
to  mean.  It  does  not  mean  a  person  who  occasionally  assists  another, 
nor  does  it  necessarily  mean  a  person  who  regularly  does  so.  In  a  few 
cases  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  entry  "not  on  pay  roll,"  which  is 
synonymous  with  the  term  "helper,"  may  include  children  who  assist 
some  member  of  the  family  only  before  and  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
days. In  a  few  cases  it  may  include  a  child  who  merely  hghtens  the 
labor  of  another  member  of  the  family.  Ordinarily,  however,  the 
children  tabulated  above  as  "not  on  pay  roll,"  are  employees  who 
work  as  regularly  as  other  workers  and  who  are  relied  upon  to  do  their 
share  of  work  the  same  as  are  other  employees.  Because  they  are 
unquestionably  under  the  legal  age,  however,  and  are  admitted  so  to 
be,  the  employer  refuses  to  place  their  names  upon  the  books  of  the 
company,  but  raises  no  objection,  and  does  not  refuse  to  give  them 
work,  if  some  other  member  of  the  family  can  be  induced  to  carry  the 
"helper's"  wages  home. 

In  other  words,  the  helper  system  ordinarily  is  merely  a  subterfuge 
whereby  a  law  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  a 
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certain  o^  is  evaded.  If  the  name  is  oinitt«d  from  the  pay  roll,  the 
employer  argues  that  he  is  not  "empWin^^"  the  ehild.  The  fact  thit 
the  child  haii  any  assigned  task,  the  work  being  done  by  the  manu- 
facturer's  direction  and  for  his  benefit,  and  the  fact  that  the  employer 
willingly  pays  for  it  in  a  relative's  pay  envelope,  fail  to  alter  this  con* 
elusion.  Of  course  where  the  law  provides  that  a  child  under  a  certtin 
age ' '  shall  not  be  employed  or  pennitt^d  or  suJFered  to  work  in  or  about 
any  m ami factu ring  establishment,"  it  can  not  be  evaded  in  this  way, 
but  tiius  far  such  a  provision  has  been  kept  out  of  child-labor  laws  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  where  the  helper  system  is  most 
in  use.  Provisions  of  this  character  are  contained  in  the  laws  of  the 
other  Southern  States  visited,  however. 

That  so-called  helpera  ordinarily  are  in  fact  regular  employees  is 
Bhown  by  a  few  concrete  examples.  When  a  certain  family  at  a  mill 
in  North  Carolina  was  visited  it  was  found  that  two  sisters,  aged  9  and 
1 1 ,  worked  regularly  in  the  mill.  Their  names  could  not  be  found  on 
the  pay  roll.  The  parents  explained  that  an  older  brother  was  a 
spinner  tending  5  sides.  The  two  sisters  tended  5  more,  and  the 
brother  was  paid  for  tending  10  sides. 

At  another  mill  in  North  Carolina  was  a  spinner  tending  6  sides, 
but  for  some  time  her  sister^  aged  11  yeai-s,  had  l>een  helping  her  and 
together  they  had  tended  8  sides,  and  the  older  sister  had  received 
payment  for  tending  8  sides.  At  an  establislmient  in  Georgia  a 
woman  reported  that  her  little  daughter  10  years  old  worked  every 
day  helping  her  two  sisters.  The  child  quit  for  a  while,  but  the 
overseer  said  to  (he  mother,  ''Bring  her  in;  the  two  girls  can  not 
tend  those  machines  without  her."  The  mother  askeil  that  the 
child  be  given  work  by  herself^  but  the  overseer  replied  that  the  law 
would  not  permit  it. 

At  a  certain  mill  in  North  Carolina  a  boy  9  years  old  worked  in  the 
daytime.  His  wages  were  carried  on  the  day  pay  roll  under  the 
name  of  a  sistt^-  who  worked  at  night.  When  the  sister  was  not  at 
work  the  boy's  wages  were  credited  to  the  father,  who  is  a  machinist 
working  in  a  tlifferent  part  of  the  mill. 

The  above  examples  are  typical  and  merely  illustrate  a  common 
method  of  evading  the  law.  This  custom  of  imlirectly  employing 
children  under  the  legal  age  has  licen  so  well  recognized  that  accord- 
ing to  a  labor  agent  in  North  Carolina  families  on  farms  or  in  the 
mountains  have  conmionly  been  assured  that  under  the  helper  s}*st«m 
all  of  their  children  may  work  in  the  mill  and  earn  wages. 

The  table  shows  that  the  helper  system  was  much  more  common  in 
the  Carolinas  than  in  the  other  States.  It  also  indicates  that  it  was 
much  more  common  in  some  of  the  mills  than  in  others.  Of  the  165 
employees  reported  whose  names  were  not  on  the  pay  roll,  94  were 
reported  from  South  Carolina,  and  41  from  North  Carolina — a  total 
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of  135  from  these  two  Statea.  Of  the  remaining  30,  16  were  in 
Georgia,  6  in  Alabama,  and  4  each  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi.  The  41 
helpers  reported  from  North  Carolina  were  employed  in  only  17  of  the 
59  establishments  investigated  and  24  of  the  41  were  in  5  establish- 
ments, wherein  they  constituted  3.2  per  cent  of  all  employees.  In  one 
mill  in  North  Carolina,  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  employees  were 
helpers  whose  names  were  omitted  from  the  pay  roll. 

In  South  Carolina  helpers  were  reported  from  19  of  the  36  establish- 
ments visited.  Ten  of  these  establishments  employed  79  of  the  94 
helpers  reported  from  the  State.  In  these  10  mills  helpers  constituted 
34  per  cent  of  the  children  illegally  employed,  6.5  per  cent  of  all  chil- 
dren under  16,  and  1.8  per  cent  of  the  total  employees.  In  one 
establishment  14,  or  7.8  per  cent  of  the  180  employees  and  26.4  per 
cent  of  those  under  16  years  of  age,  were  children  under  the  legal  age 
whose  names  were  omitted  from  the  pay  roll. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  17  of  the  36  mills  investigated  in  South 
Carolina  no  helpers  were  reported,  and  none  were  reported  from  42  of 
the  59  mills  investigated  in  North  Carolina.  From  several  of  the 
mills  which  omitted  the  names  of  small  children  from  the  pay  rolls, 
only  one  or  two  such  children  were  reported — merely  enough  to  show 
that  the  practice  of  thus  evading  the  law  existed. 

This  variety  of  reported  conditions  is  unquestionably  due  in  part  to 
a  wide  difference  in  the  practice  of  different  mills.  Without  doubt, 
however,  some  of  the  differences  only  reflect  the  difficulties  in  asceiv 
taining  the  extent  of  this  evasion  of  the  law.  The  agent  investigating 
a  mill  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  every  child  he  saw  in  the 
mill  was  one  whose  name  was  on  the  pay  roll,  and  usually  it  was  only 
those  helpers  who  were  discovered  in  the  families  for  which  family 
schedules  were  secured  that  were  so  reported. (<») 

Sometimes  the  pay  roll  showed  very  large  wages  for  certain  em- 
ployees, and  this  led  the  agent  to  ascertain  whether  such  employees 
had  assistance,  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  all  or  even  nearly  all  the 
helpers  were  discovered  and  reported.  Although  the  magnitude  of 
the  helper  system  in  certain  mills  where  approximately  7  per  cent  of 
the  employees  were  found  to  be  of  this  character  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
typical  of  mills  in  the  South,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  of  the 
other  mills  had  a  smaller  percentage  than  this,  nor  that  all  the  mills 
with  no  helpers  reported  did  not  violate  the  law  in  this  manner.  The 
significant  fact  is  that  many  mills  attempted  to  evade  the  law  by 
omitting  the  names  of  small  children  from  the  pay  roll.  The  statist!-' 
cal  information  on  the  subject  is  necessarily  incomplete. 

« Family  schedules  with  detailed  information  were  secured  for  families  having 
women  or  children  employed  in  the  mill  so  as  to  represent  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  each  mill,  but  at  least  10  family  schedules  were  taken  from  employees  of 
aadimili. 
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cliiltiren  lumu*  who  were  under  n^e,  i^iviiig  their  immes.     Tha^  diil- 
dren  were  afterwards  sent  for  and  resumed  work. 

In  another  mill  in  South  Cart>lma  20  of  the  24  children  under  the 
legal  age  were  sent  out  when  llie  mill  was  first  investigated.  The 
mother  of  one  of  these  Ldiildren  re)jortet!  to  the  agent:  "You  nevt-r 
went  in  until  titey  were  sent  out.  The  su[)erintendent  went  around 
and  ftsked  eaeh  one  liow^  old  it  was,  and  thorn  tliat  wasn't  old  enough 
he  turned  out.''  Another  mother  eorro  bora  ted  the  story,  and  added: 
**The  super  whispered  to  each  one  that  just  as  soon  as  that  woman 
goes  what's  ;iround  here  you  can  eome  back."  Her  own  bny,  she 
said,  went  back  in  tliree  weeks,  "just  as  soon  as  you  got  away." 

In  another  mill  in  South  Carolina  12  out  of  19  chihlren  under  age 
were  sent  out  or  hidden  when  the  mil!  was  visit-ed.  One  lK>y  of  11 
yeais,  when  asked  why  he  was  ii<d.  sent  out,  refjlieil,  "There  was  so 
many  httler  than  me."  In  another  mill  in  South  Carolina  9  out  of  16 
elnldren  under  age  wTre  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  In  this  mill 
it  was  learned  that  during  the  forly-iive  minutes  the  agent  waited  ia 
the  oflice  for  the  superintendent,  a  trustworthy  adult  spinner  who  was 
at  home  had  been  sent  for  and  had  been  given  charge  of  the  children 
who  wTre  hidden  in  the  closet.  The  sufierintendent  had  explained 
the  deserted  appearance  of  the  spinning  room  by  the  statement  that 
owing  to  the  i>eTfect  atmospheric  conditions  which  were  maintained 
and  the  excellent  machinery  each  spinner  tended  from  14  to  IS  sides. 
He  had  just  added,  "We  haven't  got  a  lot  of  babies  in  our  spinning 
room  as  they  have  in  some  mills,"  when  a  tiny  little  girl^  apparently 
not  over  6  years  old,  was  seen  trying  to  reach  the  frames.  It  was 
found  later  that  she  was  a  sister  of  the  adult  spinner  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  hidden  children,  and  sisterly  discipline  had  failed  to 
keep  her  out  of  sight. 

At  a  mill  in  North  Carolina  a  woman  reported  that  she  saw  a  little 
girl  running  toward  home  "fit  to  kill."  She  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  and  the  child  told  her  she  was  "rumiing  fnun  that  woman  in 
the  mill  who  was  trj^ing  to  make  all  the  children  go  to  school."  The 
child  did  not  stop  running,  the  informant  said,  until  she  reached 
home.  This  little  girl,  when  intervieweil,  said  that  the  overseer  sent 
her  and  five  others  out  and  "told  us  all  to  come  back  aft-er  tlinner  as 
soon  as  you  had  gone."  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  agent's  first 
visit  to  the  mill.  At  the  second  visit  (as  information  gathered  later 
establishetl)  the  mill  was  again  thoroughly  prepared  for  an  inspec- 
tion. One  boy  was  locked  in  the  supply  room,  but  beat  the  door  with 
a  piece  of  iron  until  the  overseer  had  to  let  him  out.  Others  of  the 
children  refused  to  hiile,  and  the  overseer  (as  was  reported  inde- 
pendently by  several  employees)  was  angry  and  cursed  and  scolded 
them.  lie  sent  several  home,  and  one  little  boy  10  years  old  who 
refused  to  go  was  locked  in  the  broom  closet.     Others  were  hidden 
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m    ised  it  was  for  the  period  ending  that  very  day.    Later  investiga- 

■     tion  showed  8  children  at  work  on  that  day  whose  names  had  not 

I     been  included  in  either  list  furnished . 

'  When  the  pay  roll  for  two  weeks  previous  was  finally  obtained,  it 
was  found  to  contain  certain  names  not  appearing  on  the  pay  roll 
already  furnished.  Inquiry  at  the  school  which  the  children  of  this 
mill  attended  disclosed  the  fact  that  several  of  the  children  whose 
names  appeared  on  the  earlier  pay  roll  had  entered  school.  At  a 
second  visit  to  the  sch^l  a  few  weeks  after  the  investigation  of  this 
particular  mill  was  completed,  it  was  found  that  6  of  the  newcomers 
had  left  school  and  had  gone  back  to  work. 

HIDING  OF  CHILDBEN. 

In  at  least  10  other  mills,  3  in  North  Carolina,  6  in  South  Carolina, 
and  1  in  Georgia,  deliberate  and  determined  efforts  were  made  by 
mill  officials  to  cover  up  the  actual  conditions  in  regard  to  child  labor. 
Children  were  discharged  temporarily,  sent  home  for  a  few  hours  or 
a  few  days,  or  hidden  in  entries,  in  water  closets,  or  in  waste  boxes, 
anywhere  so  that  they  would  not  be  discovered  by  the  agent  when 
going  through  the  mill.  Of  these  facts  proof  was  obtained  in  every 
case.  In  0  of  these  10  mills  statements  of  persons  acquainted  with 
the  facts  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  two  agents  of  the  Bureau. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  report  of  these  statements  was  signed  by 
both  agents,  and  in  6  cases  both  of  them  made  aflidavit  that  the  con- 
versations were  correctly  reported.  In  some  of  the  first  mills  in 
which  fraud  of  this  character  was  discovered  the  agents  reporting 
the  attempts  at  deception  were  not  required  to  make  special  affidavit 
as  to  the  truth  of  their  reports. 

The  children  or  other  persons  who  furnished  information  con- 
cerning the  hiding  or  sending  out  of  children  were  not  placed  under 
oath  because  it  was  very  evident  that  this  procedure  would  have 
frightened  them  into  silence.  As  it  was,  they  spoke  with  great 
reluctance,  for  they  apparently  feared  that  they  would  be  dis- 
charged if  the  employers  learned  of  what  they  were  doing.  The 
statements  of  children  who  were  hurried  away  and  of  adult  wit- 
nesses were  so  clear  and  convincing,  however,  and  agreed  even  as  to 
details  with  such  surprising  harmony  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their 
accuracy.  In  each  case,  furthermore,  it  cleariy  appeared  that  the 
deception  was  practiced  at  the  instance  of  some  one  in  authority,  the 
president,  manager,  or  superintendent. 

In  one  mill  in  South  Carolina  the  overseer  of  one  room  admitted  in 
the  presence  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mill  and  an  agent  of  the 
Bureau  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  agent's  first  visit  he  sent  three 
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character,  and  it  is  not  iinprobahlo  that  in  some  mills  the  same 
methods  to  hide  nr-timl  i-nnditions  escaped  notice.     Moi-eover,  whore 
children  were  not  hidden  or  sent  out,  and  where  tlie  maniifuctur«r 
freely  gave  the  information  desired,  the  report  as  to  ages  was  fre- 
quently hineciirate.     Soinetinu'S  the  man^iger  or  superintendent  of  a 
mill  wntdtl  say  that  lie  helii^ved  that  one  or  two  uf  his  eraployeei*  were 
under  a^e,  but  he  would  invariably  add  that  tho  parents  had  assu 
him  tluit  such  children  were  12  years  of  ago  or  over.     In  the  grei 
majority   of  rases   the   mill   <iflicials  positively   asserted    that 
employed  no  ehildren  under  the  legal  age.     Very  often  employei 
were  doubtless  deceived  ronrerning  the  ages  of  children  employi 
That  their  reports  were  not  ri'tiabie  is  shown  by  a  table  which  will 
discussed  later  and  which  gives  the  correct  ages  of  some  chihl 
under  12  years  of  age  and  the  ages  iiis  obtained  at  the  mill. 

Whon  attempts  were  made  to  ascertain,  independently  of  mill  o 
cials,  the  extent  of  the  illegid  employment  of  children,  the  agents  were 
confrontetl  with  new  ditlicnUies.     No  pnjof  of  age  was  on  file  in  t 
mill  office.     There  wa,'^  no  register  of  births  with  city  or  town  officii 
which  ci>ukl  be  c«>nsulte<l.     Little  or  no  use  couhl  he  made  of  school 
enumeratious  or  teachers'  records,  partly  because  they  had  not  beei^H 
compiled  or  kept  with  care  and   i)ar11y  because  of  the  iiiigrator^^| 
character  uf  employees.     In  some  cases  where  school  chihlren  had 
been  tninsferre<l  from  one  room  to  another  there  was  as  much  as  two 
years'  difference  in  the  ages  recorded.     Ordiuarity  a  visit  to  the  family 
was  the  only  nietlunl  by  whit-h  tlie  true  ages  of  children  could  h^M 
obtaiiKxl.  ^* 

Time  did  not  permit  the  agent  to  visit  all  families,  and  the  truth 
was  not  always  obtained  in  those  fanulies  winch  were  visitwl.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  parents  wfjuld  try  to  deceive  the  agent  con^^ 
ccmiiig  the  ages  of  their  children.  They  had  perhaps  misstated  lh|| 
ages  to  the  null  superijiteudeut  in  order  to  secure  work  for  them. 
They  woidd  be  inclined  to  make  a  similar  misstatement  to  an  agent 
investigating  the  mill.  ^Igain,  the  idea  that  the  agent  had  the 
autlmrity  to  forldd  the  emjdoyment  of  children  under  the  legal  ago 
and  that  the  j>uri>oso  of  his  visit  was  to  do  so  prevailed  in  practicu 
every  mdl  village  which  was  visited.  In  some  cases  this  idea  wi 
disseminated  by  the  Jnill  idlicials.  As  a  consequence,  jmrents  fre- 
quently beUeved  that  if  they  admitted  the  truth  concerning  the  ages 
of  some  of  their  children  their  incomes  would  be  diminished  by  the 
loss  of  the  child's  earnings. 

This  misapprehension  and  frequently  many  other  vague  but  harmful 
ideas  concerning  t!io  ol)ject  of  the  investigation  had  to  be  overcome 
before  inquiry  could  bo  nuido  cnnceniing  ages.     Even  then  it  was 
frequently  discovered  that  some  parents  did  not  know  the  ages 
their  children. 
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With  all  theso  «lifficiiItios  to  overoome  it  is  very  evideot  that  the 
Completeness  of  any  report  on  tiio  number  of  riiildren  under  age.  in  a 
mill  would  depend  primarily  upon  the  adroitness  (3f  the  agent.  If  he 
posse^ssed  some  degree  of  detective  ahility,  an  well  as  the  ability  to 
gain  readily  the  coniidenee  uf  the  eijtton  mill  people,  and  if  he  visited 
every  family  in  which  lie  had  any  reason  to  believe  there  were  chil- 
dren under  the  legal  age  at  work,  examined  all  ffunily  records  and  the 
family  Bible  record  of  births,  and  used  some  taet  and  skill  in  ques- 
tioning, when  these  records  eould  not  be  obtained,  the  report  would 
doubtless  approximate  the  truth.  Wliere  this  was  not  done  the  report 
would  be  inaccurate  and  would  not  show  the  full  extent  to  which  the 
law  was  violated. 

In  some  mills  an  attempt  was  made  to  verify  the  age  of  every  child 
reported  by  the  estal>!ishmcnt.  In  others,  the  ages  were  verified  of 
only  thiise  who  liappened  to  belong  to  the  limited  number  of  families 
from  whom  family  schedules  were  obtainetl.  Moreover,  it  is  evident 
that  not  all  the  agents  in  a  large  force  would  show  equal  ability  or 
diligence  in  the  arduous  work  of  fiTretuig  out  the  truth  under  the  cir- 
cunLstances  above  descrilnMl.  Although  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  deception  likely  to  be  used  would  insure  fairly 
accurate  results,  re]>orts  could  not  be  complete  while  this  experience 
was  being  gained.  F<ir  these  reastms  it  should  he  said  that  the  low 
percentage  of  legal  vi«>laiions,  in  some  mills  at  least,  is  due  to  an 
incomplete  report . 

In  a  mill  in  North  Carolina,  for  example,  out  i>f  6S5  employees 
only  tliree  chihlren  appear  in  the  above  tables  as  under  age.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  large  nmnbers  of  young  cliildren  were  seen  at  work 
in  this  mill,  which  was  among  the  Jirst  investigated.  Only  10  fami- 
lies were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  general  study,  but  in  those 
visits  three  children  were  fountl  under  12  years  of  age  who  were 
regular  employees  of  the  mill.  Two  of  the  children  were  10  3'ears 
old  and  one  was  11.  The  company  had  given  their  ages  as  14,,  15, 
and  17  years.  The  degree  tif  t^rror  in  these  few  cases  as  well  as  ihe 
proportion  of  children  illegally  employ imI^  found  in  the  families 
visited,  are  the  points  of  real  sigidficance,  and  not  the  actual  num- 
ber of  children  reported  as  under  age.  A  more  exhaustive  investi- 
gation Would  have  shown  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  the  chil- 
dren reported  by  (he  mill  as  It,  15,  and  even  (dder  were  in  reality 
only  10  or  II  years  old. 

In  Virguiia  the  above  tables  show  very  few  children  employed 
under  the  legal  age.  In  one  lai^e  establishment  27  children  were 
reported  as  12  years  of  age  and  66  as  13,  vp-hite  only  1  child,  or  0.07 
jMjr  cent  of  all  the  employees,  was  proved  to  be  under  12.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  chihlren  the  agent  was  of  the  opinion  that  many 
were  actually  under  12  and  it  is  probable  that  the  above  figures 
largely  understate  the  number  under  12. 
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In  one  mill  in  South  Carolina  tho  agent  reported:  "There  isabBO> 
lutely  no  question  that  17  of  thoso  chilclivn  are  under  12  years  of 
age."  Yet  only  8  were  positively  so  reported,  as  the  ages  of  only 
this  number  rould  be  positively  ostablished. 

Conceruiuf;  imother  mill  in  North  (^ftroUnn  the  Agent  reported: 

The  mill  employs  many  children  and  tfie  smallest  I  have  seen 
working  in  any  miU.  1  asked  5  exceptionally  small  ones  how  oW 
each  was  and  each  answere*!,  **I  don't  know."  These  chUdren,  tho 
superintendent  savs,  work  from  6  |>,  m.  to  6  a.  m.  *  *  *  1  know 
beynnd  a  reasonalde  doubt  that  there  are  10  or  12  chUdren  under  12 
fworking  in  tho  mill,  7  or  S  of  them  at  niglit. 

One  of  these  children  is  an  emaciated  little  elf  5(1  inches  hijrb 
and  weighing  perhaps  48  pounds,  who  wrtrks  from  6  at  night  (ill  6 
in  the  morning  and  who  is  so  tiny  that  she  lias  to  climb  up  on  the 
spinning  frame  to  reach  the  top  row  of  spindles. 

All  children  at  this  mill  were  reported  by  mill  officials  to  be  over 
12  3'eara  of  age  and  tho  statement  was  disproved  in  on^y  two  cases. 

In  another  mill  in  North  Candina  the  ag<mt  counte<l  9  or  10  chil- 
dren obviously  untler  12  years  of  age,  but  none  were  positively  so 
reported. 

These  few  exam|iles  illustrate  the  difliculties  of  the  investigation 
and  show  that  the  re]x»rts  on  some  mills  at  least  come  far  short  of 
the  truth  tus  to  the  extent  of  the  ihcgal  employment  of  children. 

The  ages  of  children  as  reported  from  various  sources  are  shown 
in  tho  two  tables  following.  The  second  table  is  a  summart^  of  the 
first.  These  tables  mclude  only  those  chihlren  whose  names  appeared 
on  the  pa}^  rolls  of  the  various  companies.  The  ages  of  helpers 
were  not  obtained  fmm  mill  offirials,  and  are  therefore  not  shown  in 
this  table.  The  first  line  under  each  establishment  shows  the  num- 
ber of  children  at  each  age  ajs  rejjorted  at  the  mill.  The-se  &gcs  were 
usually  obtained  from  overseers  of  the  various  workpooms.  Some- 
times, however,  these  men  were  unable  to  give  tho  ages.  This  ne- 
cessitiited  tho  use  of  other  n»eans  to  <ditain  the  ages  at  the  mill  and 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  chUtlrcn  were  reported  at  the  mill 
to  be  under  12  years  of  age.  Mill  officials  seldom  admitted  that  any 
of  their  employees  were  under  the  legal  age  unless  the^^  were  em- 
ployed under  legal  exceptions. 

The  ages  as  repctrted  by  parents  of  the  children  are  shown  in  the 
second  line  under  each  4'stabiishnient.  These  ages  M'cre  usually  olv 
talned  from  parents  as  stated,  but  this  line  contains  some  ages  as 
given  by  tho  cluldren  themselves  and  some  from  family  BiMes  or 
family  records,  where  these  records  oidy  were  ccinsulted  and  parents 
were  not  asked  the  ages  of  chihlren.  The  ages  set  down  as  true 
ages  were  from  various  sources.  They  agree  with  the  ag(\si  reported 
by  parents  in  a  majority  of  cases,  but  the  parents'  reports  were  some- 
times corrected  by  other  evidence,  such  as  information  from  the 
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child  himself,  or  other  members  of  the  family,  corroborated  by  the 
Appearance  of  the  child,  a  reliable  school  record,  or  sometimes  a  life- 
uisurance  policy.  As  mentioned,  the  sources  of  information,,  if  par- 
ents were  not  reliable,  were  exceedingly  meager.  The  ages  of  some 
children  were  not  obtained  at  the  mill,  and  of  course  the  ages  of 

Some  were  not  obtained  from  parents.    These  are  included  in  the 

tables  in  the  column  marked  "Age  not  reported." 

True  ages  op  employees  under  12  years  of  age  carried  on  pay  rolls 
OF  southern  cotton  mills  investigated,  with  the  ages  as  given  at 
the  mill  and  by  parents,  by  states  and  establishments. 

[Only  chfldren  admitted  or  positively  proved  to  be  tinder  12  are  included  In  this  table  as  under  that  age. 
The  estsbUshment  numbers  as  given  In  this  table  do  not  correspond  with  those  used  elsewhere  in  the 
report.] 


Number  of  chlldrpn  reported  at  a^^  spectAad. 

not  r^ 

ported* 

State  and  fstabUsbiaent. 

7 
ym 

yra. 

1« 

yra- 

11 

yra. 

12 
yrs. 

IS 
yit. 

li 

la 

IQ 
yra. 

17 

18 

yn. 

12  yra. 
and 
over. 

£iUblkhmen|  Koi  1: 

Repqited  at  mili 

Re^port^i  by  paienls 

True  Bgu........ ,.-   . 

E«tAl:iLlahmi?])t  No.  2; 

Rffporuii  at  mill 

ii«'port«d  by  porenLji.., ,,..... 

1 

•' 

t 

3 

M  * 

1 

True  Bgr » 

1 

1 

NOKTH  C4BOIL1KA. 

EMablfahmrnt  No.  t: 

1 

1 

Reported  at  mlU..    .      ..  ... 

Beportnl  by  palfiflta..  .. . 

1 

Tru«ii|^ ,, ...., 

, 

1 

EatAbiWimfDt  Nol  2r 

Reported  at  uUl        .           ,  . 

1 

•  ;■ 

Report^  by  parFats 

Trur  lu^... ...,...,., 

-  — 

1  u,.. 

Eatflbll«hin>nt  No.  3: 
Report  h1  nl  tnil] 

a 

Reported  by  part'nta. .     »  * 

.  .     -   .' 

2 

Tnjc  aj,"? , 

EstAblkhmimt  Nck  i; 
lieportifd  at  mill 

ti('porti>d  by  parpau...        

Tniif  ajsp , - 

E9tab!ifihmi?nl  No,  i; 
HeporU'd  al  mill  . 

.... 

True  an*.., ,- 

.._ 

EstablliihmcnC  No.  6: 

BcporU'f.l  at  mill..... ...^ 

Reporu^l  by  parsDta, , 

,.,, 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

True  Af^v                         *       » - 

i 

Estobllshmfnt  No.  7: 

Reportf<d  at  mill,  *    ,,...».  .. 

2 

\ 

,  .,. .1. ,,.,,.. 

Tni*a(te..  .-              ...     .  .. 

1 

Estftbllshincut  No.  S; 

Reported  at  mUl ...,,,...,.... 
R^poFtf^i  bypaneula 

.... 

...H 

— 

I 

1 

... 

Tniea^-..                    ^^.. 

,...,.,.,1 ,. 

EstabHshmcTit  No.  9:  '"" 

1 

1 

..,- 

■  "■ 

" 

Tnii»  j*pi" ,  _                               .    

Establbhtocnt,  No,  10: 

I 

*  "* 

3 

a 

Tmeaee.. .—,.,.. 

'//.'. 

'.['.'. 

,,-, 

'.M 

.... 

^... 

.... 

^^^00       WOMAN    AND  CHILD   WAGE-fiABNEBS COTTolWHMI^^^^^ 

TRUE  AOES  OF  F.MPL<*yEF.S   UNDER   12  YEARS  OF   ACK  CARRIED  ON  PAY  ROL.:^^ 
OF  SOUTHEKN  COTTON   MILI-8  INVESTIGATE I>,    WITH    THE    AGES   AS    GIVEN    _^%.1 
THE    MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  ESTABLlSllHENTS— CoaUnafld. 

State  and  flBtabllabm^ nt. 

Numbor  of  children  reported  at  acM  cpcdfiod. 

Akw    1 

not  v».  1 
par«jed. 

7 
yis. 

8 
yrs. 

jn. 

10 
yn. 

11 

yrs. 

12 

yre. 

13 
yrs. 

14 
yrs. 

IS 

yrs. 

yrs. 

17 
yrs. 

18 
yrs. 

12yfs. 
aod 
over. 

XORTH  CAHOUKA—t^IlllnUetl. 
Establlahnieat  No.  11: 

a 

3 

1 

Establiatmient  No.  12: 
RcporttHl  at  mill 

10 

T 

Report^  by  pttTCDts 

3 
3 

'2 

TrttGagp..    .  .  

EsLablbhmvnt  No.  13: 

£«tablL<ihnipn(  No.  U: 

lii'portiHl  at.  mill . »      ....     , 

0 

4 

8 

Report <»d  by  parents 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

"2 

.... 
I 

Trui'  age 

1 

Eatabll-shnicni  No.  15: 

Ruportod  at  mill 

3 

2 

J 
1 

Tnj«?  ftfjc 

EsfJiblUhna  nl  No.  lii: 

Ui'portcd  at  mill . .            ...... 

RcjiortJHl  by  porentA 

1 

True  a^re 

Eatablbihmenl  No.  17: 

He|x)rtetl  al.  mill..     

R  eporlwl  by  purc^tH. , , . 

I 

True  fljro 

Ealuhlitibment  No.  Ik: 

l(e[>ort«l  at  mill 

1 

Rf'porkTcl  by  poKata.. ,, 

Truf  iijif , 

::::::::  ) 

Estobltehraent  No.  19; 

RrtMrl'Hl  at  mill            

2 

S 

fi 

1   1 
4 

1 
1 

a 

True  age 

EaUbliabment  No.  20: 

Reported  at  mill 

i 

Report-od  by  ponnts. ......... 

1 

True  aRp. 

Establisbment  No.  21: 

RefHirtedi  al  mlU 

3 

1 

a 

i 
4 

Reporled  by  parenta.^. ....... 

1 
1 

3 
3 

2 
1 

Tnie  age 

Establb'hmcnt  No.  22: 

Re(>orle<l  at  mill , 

4 

s 

Reported  by  porenta. 

1 

1 

True  age..,...., 

.... 

3 

E.stabllahment  No.  23: 

Re]>orted  at  mUl 

2 

Reported  by  porenta 

3 

True  age , 

Eatabllshment  No.  24: 

Reported  at  mill 

1 
1 

1 
1 

j 

Reported  by  poreols..., ...... 

.:::::;: 

True  age 

1 

1 

EstablLsluofiit  No.  25: 

Reported  at  mill 

1 

1 
1 

Reported  by  parents.......... 

True  age. 

Establisbnu'ut  No.  26: 

Reported  at  mill 

12 

i   ' 

Reported  by  imrcota 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

.1 
7 

Truca^e.. 

Eatablbhrneiit  No.  27: 

RejHjfled  at  mill 

2 

4 

, 

Reported  by  pareota 

1 
1 

t 
1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

True  age 

'*'**    i 

Establlsbment  No.  28; 

lleportei:!  at  mill 

2 

' 

Reporte<i  bv  parent* 

3 

2 

True  age... . 

Bstftbllsbment  No.  2D: 

Reported  at  mill 

3 

1 

w                     Reported  by  pareubi 

1 
1 

a 

a 

^^                 Tnif  agf 

M 
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^tTK  A0E8  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AQE  CARRIED  ON  PAY  ROLLS 
OF  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  THE  AOES  AS  GIVEN  AT 
THB  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS-Continued. 


8lft|e  md  tttablblnneniu 


7 


^oitftt  CitoLnsA— conehinkd. 


*«tntit£5hin«iit  Ho-  30: 

Reported  at  mill 

R«por(«d  bj  pOfCOtB.. 

«tUMI^imMil  Ho.  31: 

SeportrdBtmUl...... 

Reported  b?  panoli. . 

Trueage 

««t&bltshin«it  No, »: 

Bfpaited  at  mtll.. — 

RefHXted  bi*  p«rent9,. 

Tm«»etf.. .....,, 

B««blMiiiU!Qt  No.  33: 

Reported  at  mUl , 

Reported  by  porenU., 

TniBB|!e. ..-.. 

Es««Wlsbtiient  No.  34: 

Heporte*!  at  iniU , 

RepOTleti  by  porenta,. 

TmBOfie . ..... 

BctttbUibinetl  Ha  X5: 

Reported  KtmlU....,, 

Reporlecl  by  parents. . 

Tmeafic 

Est^xltstiiiunt  Hu.  16: 

Reported  at  mlU 

Reported  by  panntl.. 

Tniea(!c..,, -..,-.-... 
BstAbUshment  Ho.  37: 

Reported  at  tn 111...... 

Bepcrlcd  by  ptfents.. 

Trnei^. 

KatohlMuneiit  No.  3S: 

Reported  St  mill. 

Reported  by  p*r«il*.. 

Tmei^ 

Brtablfshiiient  No.  2»: 

Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  pttrenls.. 

TnieapE... .,,,....... 

EctabltshQM>nl  No. «): 

Reporl*(l  Bt  Tnlll , . . . . 

Eeportc^tl  by  parenU.. 

True  ape  ....,,,..„ ,., 
Edabtlshnieiit  Ho.  41: 

Reported  at miU..... 

Reported  by  pared  tft. 

Tnieap... .,,,...  —  . 


8017TH  CAatHMA. 

E«&bllsbnu<nt  Ho,  1: 

Reported  at  mill. 

Reported  by  larents.., 

TrueD^ 

EtiabltiJimnit  Ho.  S: 

Reporterl  at  mill 

Reported  by  parents,,. 

Tnieo+ie... 

EstAlilLshnipnt  No.  3: 

lieportrfl  nt  mill 

Reinrted  by  poreatfl. . 

Tiuoape...'.. 

E^AbllUament  No.  4: 

Reported  at  mill 

Reported  by  pareots.. 

Tnieai^ 

KrtabUihment  Ho. «; 

Reported  at  mill...... 

RefKMed  by  parents,,. 

Tiuaage.  —  .„,..„., 


Httniber  olcbildnm  leportod  at  agw  ipeelflKMl. 


2  6 
S  I  14 
0     IB 


14 


16 

yti. 


10 


layra. 
and 
over. 


Agp 

□Otlfr- 
ported. 


Ifl 


31 


10 

3 
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^H             TRUE  AGES  OF   KMPLOYEE8  UNDER    11  YEARS  OK   AGE  CARRIED  ON  PAY  ROLU      ■ 
^B                OF   SOUTHERN    COTTON   MILLS  INVESTIGATED,    WITH  THE  AGES  AS  GIVEN  AT      1 
^B                 THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  8TATBB  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS— TMtinoM.              M 

^H                     Btate  an  d  ostablishtnen  t. 

Number  of  children  reported  at  age  spaoUM. 

DOlrr-       H 
ported.      W 

7 

6 
yn. 

9 
ym. 

to 

JPTS. 

11 

yn. 

12 

yrs. 

13 
yrs. 

14 

yrs. 

Ifi 
yrs. 

16 
yrs. 

ir 

yrs. 

18 
yrs. 

I2yrt.' 
and    , 
ov«r. 

^H                so^-m  CAROLINA— continued. 

^H             Estabiishtnont  No.  d: 

^^H                    Reporte<l  at  mill 

! 

12 

! 

^^H                   Reporlwl  by  pureolB 

2 
1 

6 
6 

4 

4 

1 

1 

^H             EsUblistinVrnt  No.  7: 

^^B                     Keporlef)  at  mill 

1 

::::'::::  i 

^^H                    Reported  by  porents 

4  { 
4 

3 
2 
3 

7 
3 
11 

^^H                    Tm^'^f' 

1 

I 
I 

1 

3 
4  i 

6 

4 

I 

^H             EstAblishrrient  Na.  8: 

^^1                   Reporteti  at  mill 

1 
1 
1 

^^1                    Reportfld  by  parenlji.     .  .  . 

^^H                   Tnti'  iif  ** 

^H             EBtabliahmcnt  No.  9: 

^^1                     Reportc<l  at  mill 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

"i" 

I 

^^^                   Tri'ifnp" 

^H             EstablisbmeDt  No.  10: 

12 

1 

l 

3 

» 

^^1                    ReiHirtetl  by  parents. 

i 
1 

3 
3 

5 
5 

1 
3 
3 

S 
g 

3 

3 
3  ; 

^^1                    Tp'ff  If' 

^H             Establish mt> tit  No.  tl: 

1 

^^1                    Rppurt^i  by  parents 

^^H                    Tn^f  ni'f 

^H             Establishment  No.  12: 

^^1                     Reported  at  mill 

1 

1 

1 

3 
3 
3 

^^H                  Tnif  nf  f 

^H             Establishment  No.  irt: 

^^P                     Reported  ill  tnlll 

1 

1 

2 

a 

True  age         . 

Estabtishme/it  No.  H: 

Reported  at  mill 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 
3 

2 
3 

10 
10 

jSMk^l 

True  age                  ...... 

1 

-« 

EstabltshineDt  No.  15: 

2 

3 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 
1 

1 

I 

8 
8 

........ 

1 

EatBUiahmeot  NaVlA: 

Reported  at  mill 

2 

1 

Reported  by  parents.. ., 

2 
3 

:...  J 

True  age 

Establishment  No.  17: 

Rt$port«d  at  mill ,, 

I 
2 
3 

2 

Reported  by  parents. . ........ 

2 
2 

,^_J 

True  agp                    , 

** 

, 

II^H 

Establishment  No.  IH: 
Report<*<J  at  mill 

3 

3 

^ 

Reported  by  parents.. ,,. 

1 
1 

4 
1 

.       1 

True  ojje 

I. .....  1 

EstabliihmeTit  No.  Ifl: 

Ueporl4>d  (It  mill      », 

2 

1 

1 

RcporteiJ  by  parents,.-.  ....■ 

* 

' 

3 
8 

........  1 

.... 

*'** 

.... 

1 

1 

....^,,fl 

Establishment  No.  20: 

Rei»orie«l  at  mill 

Heportwl  by  iMironts. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
7 

7 

1 
I 
J 

4 

4 

• 

20 
20 

IS 

e 

0 

.   ••  ^ 

TnioftK'i* 

.... 

Eslabii.sbment  No.  21: 

Reported  at  mill .     ........     , 

14 

2 

I 

2 

.... 

* 

'  i 

4 

Trueajte 

.... 

Establishment  No.  22: 
Reported  at  mill . 

Reported  by  parents.. 

... 

** 

TniesRe. ,,-........ 

4 

.... 

.... 

--• 



'•-*•-•• 

--"""•••'< 

Establishment  No.  23: 

Reported  at  mill .  . 

. .. . 

.... 

2 

2 

3 

True  age . 

. ... 

" " ' 

J 

L.     ^^^^ 
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TRUS  AGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AGE  CARRIED  ON  PAY  ROLLS 
OF  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MlLLa  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  THE  AOES  AS  GIVEN  AT 
THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS.  BY  STATES  AND  ESTABLlRHMENTS-Contlaued. 


Nmnber  of  ofaJldfea  reported  &t  ttgea  speclflwt. 

Am 

noire* 
ported. 

BtAtAaud  establisbniflnl. 

7 

8 
fn. 

9 

10 
yni. 

1 
3 

11 
yn. 

1 

1^ 
yn. 

3 

13 
yn. 

I 

14 
yn. 

15 
yn. 

10 
yis. 

17 
yrt. 

IS 

12  yn. 
and 
uwr. 

Establishment  No.  24: 

KfpoFifti  lit  trtlll. ,      ...      .  . 

Keported  by  pareotii^, . 

I 

Tru(f  age,  ,,,..,,,,„,,,. , 

CstablisbTDfot  No.  2&; 

Repofletl  At  I>ilU«  ...>... 

....[-... 

Reportc<l  by  pareota., »... 

Tftie  ape -,.,,., -,,,.., 

EsldbUshmeiLt  No.  26: 

Rfpori«d At tnjiil  .        ...     .. 

1 

4 

ft 

e 

1 

.... 

I 

1  . 

1 

T 

. 

EstubJllshjni^DtNo.  27: 
HepQrtM  at  tiiJU 

1 

1 

Uepor1«d  by  pHrents....^...^. 

3 

True  ape ...,..,,... 

1 

1 

Q 

1 
IS 
IK 

ft 

Establishment  No.  !I8: 

1 

Krported  by  paivnts,^^  ^. .  ^^» . 

Tfupoijpe.,.,, , 

< 

£stablistua#nt  No.  20: 
Reported  at  mill 

1 

21 

2 

1 

B 

ReportAl  by  punitts,... .  ,._,. 

...J.,,. 

3 
4 

11 
11 

• 

Tru*  age . . . , 

* 

■' 

EstabUsihmeDt  No.  30: 
Reported  at  tnlll 

Reported  by  pajentj*  ..    -- 

ft 

True  age 

1 

4 

1 

EstflbUsJimentNo,  31; 

Keport^tj  by  piVQDts.  .-* -. 

1 

True  age 

1 

I 

8 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

Esublijtbmont  No.  32; 

Reportwj  ikt  mllJ . 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

Report^  by  paieats 

True  B^  ......  .............. 

1 

ft 

EsUitiSiiShiiient  No.  3J: 

Reported  at  mJlJ        .    ^  ^  .  ^ . 

.... 

1 

True  tift    .'  "^ 

2 
2 
2 

^ 

EMabUshmeat  No.  S4: 

Reported  at  oiU] , . . . 

Reported  by  pannts. 

Ttueoge 

\ 

— 1  — 

, 

GEOJtOlA. 

EstabllshmeDt  No.  1: 

Reported  at  milJ . _,..,.,, 

1 

Reported  by  parmts. . . .... 

3 

3 

1 

1 
1 

True  a|pe 

EstHbUshment  Na.  2: 

Reported  at  miJl 

• 

Reported  by  parents. ... . . 

True  B^ 

. 

Establlahment  Na.  3: 

Reported  at  mill 

1 

Reported  by  pareots.  .... 

1 
3 

2 

True  a^  ^ 

....  ... 

EatabUslutient  No.  4: 

Reported  at  mUl. 

1 

1 

Reported  by  pgtreDtii      ... 

I 
2 

1 
3 
3 

1 
2 
3 

1 

Trueage    .. 

Eatabllsbmeot  No. «: 

Reported  at  mil]      ........... 

1 

"*'["■' 

Edtoblbbmeiit  No.  6: 

Repofied  at  mUl    ....... . . 

,,,.     1 

Reported  by  parentA 

1 

........ 

Trt»a«a... ...--. 

.... 

.... 
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TRUE  AGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AGE  CARRIED  ON  PAY  ROLLS 
OF  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  THE  AGES  AS  GIVEN  AT 
THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS-^CawtbWid. 


Hoinbcr  ot  ohBdren  reparted  at  sea  «p«iltcd. 

BtatF  tod  alabtliibm«iit. 

7 

8 

0 

yis. 

10 
yis. 

11 

IS 
ytu. 

13 
jna. 

11 
ft*. 

U 

la 

IT 

JIB. 

IS 

'      VMS 

JLge 

Bat  re- 
portKL 

EatublLstainent  No.  7: 

3 

Il^portMl  by  inrsats. . - ■ 

3 
3 

5 

5 

1 
1 
1 

0 

a 

T 
3 

1 

True  Bve  ^ . . . . , ..,.>....>>>. 

1 

EstablLfhiticnt  No.  B: 

Jteported  at  mlU........ ...... 

I 
1 
1 

1 

lti!{Jort€H]  hy  panmti. ,.....,,, 

^ 

^  . 

Trua  ii(^    ..,.. >....... 

1 

**       '"" 
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TRUE  AGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  12  YEARS  OF  AOE  CARRIED  ON  FAY  ROLLS 
OF  SOUTHERN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  WITH  THE  AGES  AS  UIVEK  AT 
THE  MILL  AND  BY  PARENTS,  BY  STATES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS-Qmcludcd, 
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As  can  \te  seen  fnmi  the  summary  table,  the '5  children  in  Vi^ 
ginia  found  to  W  under  legal  age  were  all  reported  at  the  mills  to  be 
12  years  and  over,  and  4  were  reported  12  years  old  by  parents. 
According  to  tlie  mill  ofHcials  2  of  the  5  children  were  12  years  old, 
1  was  13.  and  2  were  14.  In  one  large  establishment  in  this  State  a 
total  of  27  children  were  reported  to  l»e  12  years  old  and  66  were 
reported  as  13  yeai-s  old.  AMiile  the  agent  was  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  many  of  tliese  children  were  umler  12  years  of  age,  basing  her 
opinion  on  their  appearance,  this  could  not  be  proved  except  in  the 
case  of  one  child. 

In  Xfjrth  Carolina  161  children  whose  names  appeared  on  com- 
pany pay  rolls  were  found  to  be  under  12  years  of  age.  Of  these  the 
ages  of  37  were  not  obtained  from  employers.  Of  the  remaining  124, 
101,  or  over  80  per  cent,  were  reported  at  the  mills  to  be  12  years  of 
ago  and  over.  Of  these,  38  were  reported  12  years  old;  fifteen,  13; 
eleven,  14;  three,  15;  two,  16;  two,  17;  and  30  merely  12  yeara  of 
age  and  over.  In  the  above  table,  showing  individual  establishments 
in  North  Carolina,  attention  is  called  to  mill  No.  9;  also  No.  24,  in 
which  2  children  rcj)ortcd  to  be  12  and  13  years  old  were  in  fact 
8  and  10;  and  No.  40,  in  which  7  children  reported  to  be  from  12  to 
17  years  old  wore  in  fact  all  under  12,  6  being  11,  and  one  10  years 
old.  The  wide  difTorence  between  trim  ages  and  jiges  as  reported  by 
mill  officials  in  these  and  other  ants  a  belief  that  some  of 
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'  the  other  chiUlren  reported  to  be  frum  12  to  16  yeai-s  old  were  really 
IhjIow  the  legul  ago. 
In  South  Caroh'na  353  children  wliose  names  appeared  on  mill  pay 
'  rolls  were  found  to  he  under  12  years  of  age.  The  agea  of  323  of  those 
were  reported  at  the  mills.  Of  these,  42  were  employed  under  legal 
Exceptions,  and  affidavits  were  on  file  showing  them  to  be  under  12 
lyeare.  Of  the  remaining  2.S1  whose  ages  were  obtained  at  the  mills, 
|l92,  or  68  per  cent,  were  reported  to  be  12  yeai*s  old  and  over,  and  10 
Iwere  reported  to  be  over  16  years  old.  In  establishment  No.  3,  no 
ljdoyt^e^  were  reported  at  ll»e  mill  to  he  uniler  13  years  of  age, 
ihhough  21  whose  names  were  on  the  pay  roll  were  under  12,  Of 
these  21,  9  were  11  years  old,  9  were  10,  2  were  9,  and  1  was  only  8. 
^^In  null  No.  14,  wivore  the  youngest  rhiltl  was  8  years  old  and  16  eiiil- 
^Hreu  with  nunies  on  the  pay  roll  were  under  12,  the  age>H  of  these 
^■6  children,  as  reported  at  the  mill,  ranged  from  12  to  16  years. 
^In  mill  No.  15  the  re])ort  by  tlie  mill  olhrials  wa^  of  the  same  char- 
^*cter,  Vtith  1  child  of  11  years  reporteti  to  be  17.  In  another  mill 
lo.  20)  only  6  children,  besiiles  helpers,  were  found  to  be  under  12 
irears  of  age.  One  of  these  was  reported  to  be  14,  three  15,  one  16, 
fid  one  18  years  of  age. 

Some  of  the  reports  obtained  from  mills  in  South  Carolina,  on  the 

ther  hand,  were  substantially  correct.     In  one  of  these  (No.  1)  the 

jes  were  obtained  from  school-census  books  in  the  bands  of  mill 

officials.    In  another  (No.  22)  the  ages  were  from  affidavits  which 

rere  on  file,   but  which  were  insuflicieut   to  legalize  employment 

Kcept  in  two  cases.     C**riect  ages   for  some  of  the  employees  in 

^ther  mills  were  similarly  obtained. 

In  Geoi^ia  41  chilfli"en  were  at  work  under  legal  exceptions.     The 

ges  of  these  and  of  19  other  chiltlreu  were  given  at  the  mills  as  less 

lan  12  3'ear8.    Thirty  children  under  the  legal  age  were  reported  by 

officials  as  12  years  of  age  and  over.     In  Alal>ama  34  of  the  65 

lildren  under  12  years  of  age  were  so  reportetl  at  the  mill. 

In  Mississippi,  although  there  was  no  child-labor  law  in  operation 

It  the  time  of  this  investigation,  16  of  the  children  under  the  age  of  12 

rere  reported  to  l>e  12  yeais  and  ovi»r  by  the  mill  ollicials.     In  one 

lill  (No.  7)  employing  14  children  under  12  years  of  age,  the  mill 

Officials  reported  1  as  10,  1  as  11,  and  of  the  others  under  12  they 

Bporteil  2  as  14  years  of  age,  1  as    15,   1  as  16,  and   1   as  IS.     In 

other  8  mills  in  Mississippi  the  ages  of  only   1 1   children  were 

jcorrectiy  reported  by  mill  ollicials,  tmd  in  twi>  of  these  cases  the  age 

ras  reported  too  low.     The  ages  of  S4  out  of  lO'J  children  under  12 

of  age  were  correctly  reported  by  mil!  ollicials. 

The  summary  of  ages  as  reported  by  parents  which  is  shown  in  the 

ible  preceding  is  interesting.     The  ages  of  245  of  the  784  children 

ider  tlie  age  of  12  years  whose  names  appeared  upon  the  pay  rolls  in 
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the  estftblishmeuts  visited  in  the  South  were  not  obtained  from  pa 
ents.     Of  the  remaining  539»  only  14  were  by  them  re|)orte<l  to  l»el 
I  years  of  ago  and  over.     This  does  not  mean  that  the  parents  were 
disposed  to  mLssttite  the  truth  in  only  14  oases,  because  some  of  the 
agas  reported  iia  obtained  from  parents — exactly  how  many  C4ui  not 
be  stated — were,  in  fact,  taken  from  the  family  Bible  records.    Itdoea 
mean,  however,  that  these  families  r<vuld  ordinarily  be  relied  upon  to 
report  tfie  children's  ages  accurately.     Doubtless  parents  frequently 
deceive  the  mill  otiicials  concerning  the  age^  of  their  children,  but  & 
little  probing  beneath  the  surface,  fostei-ed  by  a  desire  to  abide  by 
the  law,  would  shut  out  from  employment  a  great  many  cliildrennow 
at  work  in  violation  of  law. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  in  all  of  the  above  cases  where  erroneous 
reports  as  to  the  ages  of  chilli ren  were  made  by  mill  officials  that  those 
officials  willfully  falsified.  In  many  cases,  pmbably  the  overseer 
was  himself  deceived,  eitlier  by  the  statement  of  the  parent  or  by  the 
appearance  of  the  child.  Although  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  child 
are  togetlier  not  an  inhdlible  sign  of  his  age,  they  are  a  fair  indication 
of  it  to  one  whose  judgment  is  ordinarily  goo<l  and  who  daily  has  the 
opportunity  of  studying  the  ages  of  similar  groups  of  children. 
The  judgment  of  the  usual  mill  overseer  in  the  South  has  been  sadly 
warped  in  tliLs  respect,  however,  through  constnnt  jussociation  with 
chihlreii  whose  circumstances  compelled  him  to  believe  them  older 
than  they  really  were.  His  mistakes  of  this  character  were  not  con- 
fine<l  to  young  children.  Ordintirily  the  overseers'  estimates  of  txges, 
both  of  cluldren  and  of  young  [>ei"sons,  were  too  high.  In  one  mill, 
for  example,  where  the  ages,  as  given  by  two  overseers,  of  94  persons 
from  9  to  21  j^ears  olil,  were  verifie<l,  the  e-stimated  ages  averaged 
almost  exactl}^  a  year  higher  than  the  average  of  tlio  corrected  ages. 
The  ages  of  24  of  these  i>ersons  were  correctly  reported,  those  of  !5 
were  estimatetl  too  low%  and  those  of  55,  or  more  than  half,  were 
from  one  to  three  years  too  high. 

RESPONSIBILITY   FOR  VIOLATION    OP  AGE -LIMIT   LAWS   IN   THE 

SOUTH. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  manufacturers  or  parents  are 
more  largely  responsible  for  the  flagrant  violation  of  chihl-labor  laws 
found  in  the  Southern  States.  Of  course,  parents  who,  knowing  a 
child  to  be  under  the  legal  age,  suffered  or  permitted  the  child  to  be 
employed,  \iolated  the  law  whether  or  not  the  employer  asked  the 
child's  age.  They  violated  it  again  if  they  misrepresented  the  age  to 
the  employer.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  if  the  parents  did  in 
fact  misstate  the  age  to  the  mill  officials  the  attitude  of  those  officials 
was  often  such  as  to  encourage  misrepresentations.     In  many  mills  it 
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appeared  that  misrepresentation  as  to  ages  was  not  necessary  in  order 
|lo secure  employment  for  young  chililren.     These  assertioDB  are  war- 
Qted  by  the  following  examples : 

At  one  mill  in  South  Carolina  the  parent  or  person  in  loco  parentis 
I  required  when  entering  the  employment  of  the  company  to  make 
Affidavit  as  to  the  ages  of  all  of  liis  ehildrenj  and  these  were  entered 
I  a  record  kept  at  the  mill  office.     In  spite  of  this,  children  were  found 
be  regularly  employed  in  the  milt  who  by  tlie  record  itself  were 
ader  the  fegal  ago. 

In  another  milt  in  the  same  State,  wliich  professes  to  employ  no 

lildren  under  12  years  of  age,  every  small  child  is  supposed  to  be 

aestioned  as  to  tiis  age  upon  enterhig  employment,     Tfiis  is  done, 

however,  only  if  the  child  comes  as  a  "green  hand."     If  the  child 

lows  how  to  spin  or  doJ0F,  it  is  assumed  that  he  or  she  is  of  the  legal 

and  employment  is  given  without  further  quci^tion. 
At  another  mill  in  the  same  State  a  widow,  whoso  child  1 1  years  old 
1  at  work,  said  that  after  the  agent's  fii-st  ^nsit  to  the  mill  the  super- 
intenilent  sent  her  child  home  and  said  he  would  have  to  take  her 
ime  from  the  pay  roll.     A  few  days  later  he  asked  the  mother  to 
ike  aflSdavit  that  she  was  unable  to  support  the  child.     She  refused 
do  so,  declaring  that  she  was  able  to  support  the  child.     In  a  few 
nys  the  child  was  sent  for  and  was  again  regularly  employed.     Her 
je  was  reported  by  the  company  as  14  years. 

At  still  another  mill  in  the  same  State  a  woman  said:  "They  just 
keep  at  a  person  until  they  have  to  let  them  work  whether  they  want 
t«  or  riot.  I  don't  want  them  to  know  I've  got  another  gal.  They'd 
have  her  right  in  that  mill,  and  I  want  her  to  help  me."  A  boy  of  ID 
hears  was  already  working,  and  the  girl  referred  to  was  9. 
■  At  a  mill  in  North  Carohna  a  woman  said  that  the  superintendent 
fcnt  for  both  of  her  boys  and  required  her  to  take  them  out  of  school. 
She  refused  for  a  time,  but  yielded  because  she  feared  that  her  hus- 

rud  would  lose  his  job.  The  boys  were  11  and  14  years  old. 
At  another  mill  in  North  Car<jlina  the  mill  company  tlu*eatenetl  to 
evict  a  wddow  from  a  company  house  because  her  cliild,  1 1  3^ears  old, 
^o  often  remained  at  home  sick  instead  of  working.  The  position  of 
■be  mill  officials  was  that  the  child  was  malingering,  and  as  thefamily 
uved  in  a  company  house  without  rental  charge  the  mill  company  felt 
ititled  to  regular  service. 

In  a  mill  in  South  Carolina,  although  there  were  17  employees  under 

years  of  age  none  were  so  reported.     The  agent  who  investigated 

tie  mill  wrote :  "  Nobody  not  of  unusual  gullibility  can  boheve  that  the 

Ferseers  in  all  these  cases  need  have  been  deceived.    Several  cliildren 

ere  scarcely  9  years  of  age  an<l  so  young  in  appearance  that  no  per- 

[)n  of  ordinary  experience  should  be  deceived  as  to  their  ages." 
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In  uiie  locality  in  South  Ciirolina  it  was  reported  that  so  little  ; 
tion  had  been  fciven  to  the  law  forbidding  the  employment  of  childn?n 
under  a  certain  age  tliat  some  operatives  were  evidently  not  aware  of 
its  existence.  The  parents,  it  was  report<^d,  were  wiling  to  evade  the 
law  after  they  learned  that  there  was  one,  but  until  their  children  were 
hidden  or  sent  home  by  mill  oHicinls  they  practiced  no  deception  and 
gave  the  ages  of  their  children  readily.  Ignorance  of  this  character 
was  unusual,  however. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  manufacturers  in  the  South  do 
not  wish  to  employ  childi*eo  under  the  legal  age  and  endeavor  not  to 
do  so.  The  manufacturei-s  are  practically  of  the  unanimous  opinion, 
however,  that  they  can  not  go  back  of  the  parent's  statement  as  to 
the  age  of  a  child.  Doubtless  parents  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
attitude  and  have  secured  emplovTnent  for  chihlren  in  many  cases  by 
misrepresenting  their  ages.  As  the  above  instances  show,  however, 
deception  has  not  always  been  necessary.  Even  in  mills  in  wliich 
superintendents  and  owTiers  are  firm  in  their  determination  to  obey 
the  law,  the  overseers,  who  hire  the  employees  and  who  are  expected 
to  get  the  best  results  for  the  smallest  passible  expenditure,  frequently 
violate  the  law  by  hiring  cldldren  who  they  know  are  under  the  legal 
age.  Where  superintendents  are  disposed  to  uink  at  this  practice, 
the  violations,  of  course,  become  more  flagrant. 

The  only  conclusion  is  that  both  parents  and  employers  are  jointly 
responsible  for  the  emplopnent  of  children  under  the  legal  age.  The 
employers  are  sometimes  deceived  as  to  the  ages  of  the  children  and 
are  therefore  in  some  cases  excusable.  Parents  are  inexcusabl;^^ 
culpable.  Wherever  the  fault  lies,  as  between  parent  and  employe4H 
it  is  evident  that  child-labor  laws  without  provision  for  enforcement 
are  in  most  cases  farcical. 
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In  the  Southern  States  the  violation  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  children  under  the  legal  age  is  so  flagrant  that  it  tends 
to  obscure  the  violation  in  regard  to  such  details  as  providing  certifi- 
cates for  children  working  under  legal  exceptions,  or  in  providing  the 
necessary  written  statements,  affidavits,  or  certificates  of  age,  or 
school  attendance,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  time  of  this  investiga- 
tion all  of  the  Southern  States  visited,  except  Virginia  and  Mississippi, 
required  something  in  the  way  of  documentary  proof  of  age,  school 
attendance,  or  parental  condition. 

In  North  Carolina  the  law  requires  the  parent  to  furnish  the 
employer  "  a  written  statement  of  the  age  of  such  child  or  children 
being  so  hired."  The  law  does  not  fix  the  age  under  which  such 
written  statements  of  age  shall  be  required.     Possibly  for  this  reason 
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provision  was  of  little  effect.  In  very  few  cases  was  it  found  that 
eitJier  the  establishment  or  the  parents  had  any  regard  for  the 
requirement. 

In  South  Carolina  two  classes  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  are 
permitted  to  work  in  the  mills.  First,  those  who  have  attemled 
school  four  months  of  the  current  year  may  work  diu-iug  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  regardle.Hs  of  age.  The  present  investiga- 
tion was  earned  on  wliile  the  schools  of  South  Carolina  were  in  session. 
This  class  is  consequent!}"  eliminatetl  from  our  discussion.  The  second 
class  includes  children  of  widows,  children  of  totally  disabled  fathers, 
and  orphans  wlio  are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  their  sup- 
port. Beft)re  sucli  a  child  may  ^o  to  work  its  parent  or  guardian  nmst 
go  before  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  a  magistrate  and  make  an  affidavit 
as  to  the  child's  parental  condition  and  its  need  to  labor.  The  officer 
must  indorse  on  the  aOidavit  his  appruvnl  and  bis  consent  to  the 
employment  of  the  child.  The  affida\Tt  is  then  filed  with  the  employer 
and  by  force  of  the  statute  is  full  justification  for  his  employing  the 
child.  The  child-labor  hxw  further  provides  that  there  must  be  filed 
vdth  the  employer  an  affidavit  giving  the  age  of  every  child  under  12 
years  who  is  at  wurk  in  the  mill.  The  statiite  does  not  prescribe  the 
form  of  the  affidavit.  In  some  instances  all  of  the  facts  as  to  parental 
condition,  age,  and  need  for  work  are  stated  in  one,  but  more  often 
when  separate  affidavits  are  intended  to  be  used — one  giving  the 
facts  concerning  the  exception  under  which  the  child  is  working  and 
the  other  giving  the  age — the  age  certificate  is  almost  invariably 
omitted. 

As  is  shown  in  a  preceding  table  (p.  171),  36  mills  were  investigated 
in  South  Carolina,  34  of  which  employed  children  under  12  years  of 
age.  Only  12  of  these  had  on  file  the  necessary  affidavits  to  legalize 
the  employment  of  any  of  these  chil<iren,  and  oidy  1  had  such  affi- 
davits for  all.  These  12  establishments  employed  131  children  under 
12  years  of  age,  but  had  affidavits  for  only  42  of  them.  The  other  22 
establishments,  or  64.4  per  cent  of  those  employing  children  under  12, 
had  no  affi<lavits  legalizing  the  employment  of  such  children.  Some 
had  a  few  old  affidavits,  which  proved  to  lie  for  children  no  longer 
employed. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  cliildreu  whose  employment  was  legalized 
by  proper  affidavit  and  who  are  so  tabulated  should  not  have  been 
excepted  from  the  firovisions  of  the  law,  as  the  following  examples 
will  show: 

In  one  establishment  in  South  Carolina  0  children  were  working 
under  affidavits.  Investigation  showeil  that  there  was  no  warrant 
for  the  issuing  of  three  of  the  affidavits.  These  three  affidavits 
were  for  disabled  fathers.  In  one  case  the  father  was  regularly 
employed  in  the  mill  and  received  the  average  wage.     The  other  two 
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fathers  stayed  at  Iiorae;  but  it  clearly  appeared  that  it  »vfts  becuu^ 

of  their  dislike  of  work  and  not  because  they  were  totally  disabled.  ' 

The  ofhdals  at  another  mill  in  South  Carolina  said  that  they  ha.  ^ 
13  children  who  were  under  12  yeai*3  of  age  and  presented  the  agi^m.  / 
with  the  affidavits.     An  examination  showed  that  6  out  of  the  1  3 
w^ere  old  aflidavits  for  children  whu  had  passed  their  twelfth  birthday. 
Although  the  remaining  7  are  tabid at«d  as  legally  employed,  there       j 
was  but  1  for  whose  employment  there  was  any  justification.     Four 
of  the   13  affidavits  had   the  approval   and  consent  of  the  issuing 
olficer.     One  of  these  indorsements  read  as  follows:  "I  approve  and 
consent  to  the  employment  of  said  chihl  if  what  the  within  witness 
has  said  is  titie." 

With  reference  to  the  affidavits  in  another  mill  in  South  Carolina, 
the  agent  making  the  investigatioD  said  in  the  report:  ^U 

Tliere  are  cliifdrcn  apparenth^  under  age  at  work  in  this  mill^^H 
Most  of  them  are  the  <-hildron  of  widows  and  have  filed  certificates  as 
required  by  law.  In  one  family  which  I  visited  there  wvm  6  children 
working  in  the  mill,  earning  J55.30  a  day  and  ranging  from  18  years 
down  to  10.  Two  of  these  children  were  under  age /and  the  nionej 
they  eariu'd  was  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  tlie  family.  This 
was  of  course  known  to  the  mill  authorities,  hut  as  they  were  the 
children  of  a  widow  they  had  obtained  certificates  authorizing  their 
employment. 

The  officials  at  anotlior  mill  cbiimed  to  have  affidavits  to  legalize 
the  employment  of  14  cliildren  uiulcr  1*2  years  of  age.  Four  of  these 
affidavits  had  been  made  by  disabled  fathers.  The  law  permits  the 
tlei>ciii!ent  children  of  totally  disabled  fathers  to  work.  One  of  these 
four  fathei-s  had  died.  The  other  three  were  actually  at  work  in  the  null. 
Ten  of  the  certificntes  merely  stat<?d  that  the  children  were  between 
10  and  12  j^ears  of  age  and  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  legalizing  the 
employment  of  the  children  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  of  the  preceding  summer.  The  mill  was  investigated  in 
FebiTjary.  Only  four  of  the  latter  class  of  children  were  at  work  at 
the  exact  date  of  this  investigation,  and  only  two  as  children  of  dis- 
abled fathers.  One  child  10  years  old  had  no  affidavit.  The  table  on 
page  181  shows  that  5  children  under  12  were  illegally  employed  at 
this  mill,  anil  2  were  legally  employed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none 
of  the  7  were  legally  entitled  to  employment,  and  7  others  were  ille- 
gally employed,  but  happened  to  l>e  out  at  the  time  the  investigation 
was  nuide. 

At  another  mi!!  in  South  Carolina  the  agent  worked  for  some  time 
before  asking  for  tlie  affidavits  for  the  9  children  that  the  establish- 
ment hati  reported  as  under  12  years  of  age.  The  superintentlent 
objected  to  showing  these.  The  agent  persisted^  and  finally  the 
superint4?ndent  said  he  would  have  them  looked  up  in  a  few  days. 
It  was  afterwards  learned  that  he  brought  a  magistrate  to  the  office 
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of  the  conipari}'  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  llu»  cerlilicatos.  The  heads 
of  the  fttinilies  were  called  in  ami  c-ertiliuutes  issued  wliolesale  for  103 
out  of  the  127  children  untlor  16  years  of  age.  The  law  does  not 
require  certificates  for  children  12  years  of  age  and  over.  The 
magistrate  issued  certificates  for  2S  of  the  children  without  entering 
any  age  whatever.  Eleven  children  appeared  to  be  (►rphans,  32  the 
children  of  widows,  and  60  the  children  of  totally  disabled  fathers. 

After  it  was  found  that  the  "totally  disabletl  fathers"  of  22  of  the 
60  children  employed  on  this  ground  were  regular  employees  of  the 
eBtabhshment,  it  was  not  deometl  necessary  to  make  a  special  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  the  facts  in  each  case  warrant^Ml  the 
magistrate  in  issuing  the  certificate- 
In  Georgia  the  law  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  person  to  employ  a 
child  unless  there  is  tiletl  in  his  ollice  an  aflidavit  giving  the  age  and 
date  of  birth  of  the  child. 

A  child  between  10  and  12  years  of  age  may  he  legally  employed  if 
it  is  an  orphun  and  dpppn<lpnt  upon  its  own  labor  for  support,  or  if  it 
has  a  widowed  mother  or  »hsable<l  father  dependent  upon  it.  Before 
the  child  can  begin  to  work,  however,  there  must  be  filed  with  the  em- 
plo3'er  a  certificate  front  the  ordinary  of  the  county  showing  the 
pfLrental  contUtion  and  the  neetl  for  work.  The  ordinary  can  issue 
the  certificate  only,  "upon  strict  proof  in  writing  and  lunler  oath,*' 
The  certificate  is  good  for  one  year. 

The  law  further  provides  that  no  child  under  14,  except  as  above 
provided,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  unless  he  ran  writ^';  and 
that  no  child  between  12  and  IS  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  unless 
he  has  attended  sclmol  twelv^e  weeks  of  the  pre(^eding  year.  An 
affidavit  certifying  to  such  school  attendance  for  each  child  must  be 
furnislied  to  the  employer  at  the  end  of  eaeh  year.  These  provisions 
* 'apply  only  to  cliildren  entering  such  employ  nwnt  at  the  age  of  14 
years  or  less."  Wl\en  this  feature  of  the  law  went  into  elTect,  January" 
1,  1908,  the  management  of  one  mill  discharged  all  of  its  minor 
employees  and  then  immediately  rehired  them,  the  object  being  to 
relieve  them  from  the  necessity  «if  tiling  school  certificates.  If  the 
employees  were  discharged  and  then  hired,  the  fiction  was  established 
that  they  had  not  "entered  sucli  em|dt»yment  at  the  iige  of  14  years  or 
less,"  and  that  therefore  the  law  did  not  apply  to  them. 

The  establislmients  investigated  eitiier  paid  no  attention  to  this 
feature  of  the  law  or  tried  to  eva^le  it. 

Ten  of  the  establishments  employing  children  under  12  did  not  have 
the  ordinary's  certificate  to  legalize  the  employment  of  any  of  Ihera. 
Ten  other  mills  had  certificates  for  some  of  the  children  under  12. 
Only  two  mills  were  fouml  that  had  certilicates  for  all  of  the  children 
under  12  that  they  employed. 

It.  is  true  that  in  botli  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  some  of  the 
chiUlrt  II  illegally  cmploycil  were  children  of  widows  or  disaldetl  fathers 
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anil  so  lo|;ally  cntiiled  to  employment  if  the  necessary  aflidaviU  had 
been  made. 

The  law  of  Alabama,  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 1 90S.  makes 
it  unlawful  for  a  cotton  mill  to  employ  any  person  between  12  and  18 
years  of  age  unless  there  is  first  lifed  with  the  company  an  afiidavil 
of  prest'rihed  formjStatinj!^  the  date  and  placeof  birth  of  the  child.  The 
law  makes  no  exceptions  in  favor  of  orphans  or  the  children  of  widows 
or  disabled  fathers.  An  aflidavit  of  school  attendance  was  not 
required  until  January  1,  1909. 

One  mill  made  some  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law  when  it  went 
into  elTect.  The  overseer  of  the  spinning  room,  who  was  a  notary 
public,  went  to  the  homes  of  all  the  employees  and  got  sworn  state- 
ments as  to  the  ages  of  the  children.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to 
prevent  an  overseer  of  the  spinning  room  from  being  a  notary  public 
and  sw^earing  the  parents  of  the  children  in  his  employ.  He,  of  all 
persons,  is  most  interested  in  having  the  chihiren  app^'ar  as  12  ^^ears 
of  age  and  older.  The  agent  who  investigated  this  estabhshment, 
after  a  visit  to  the  mill,  was  perfectly  satisfied  from  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  children  that  ttiere  were  2i5  wlio  were  vmder  12 
years  of  age.  Yet  the  overseer  had  gotten  the  sworn  aflidavits  from 
the  parents  of  all  but  two  of  the  children  that  they  were  12  years  of  age 
and  over.  Ilis  attention  was  called  to  these  two,  where  the  dales  of 
birth  showed  that  the  children  were  under  12,  He  seemed  much 
surprised,  but  said  that  he  would  return  and  get  other  aflidavits  to 
show  that  they  were  12,  which  he  did. 

Another  mill  had  matie  no  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law,  although 
it  had  been  in  force  three  months  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 
Forty -eight  children  under  12  years  of  age  were  found  working  in  tliis 
establishment. 

In  some  of  the  mills  in  Alabama  which  had  secured  aliidavits  for 
most  of  their  employees  under  IS,  an*!  hail  filed  the  same  with  the 
probate  judge  as  required  by  law,  the  atlidavits  were  worthleSsS,  because 
not  signed  by  the  person  alleged  to  have  taken  the  oath. 


PROVISIONS  FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

At  the  time  of  this  investigation,  although  five  of  the  six  Southern 
States  visiteil  had  child-labor  laws,  in  oidy  two  was  any  provision  made 
for  enforceuTcnt  of  those  laws  or  for  factory  insp<>ction.  Virginia  has 
liad  factory  inspection  since  1900.  A  law  winch  proviited  that  the 
inspector  of  jails  and  almshouses  shoultl  also  act  as  inspector  of 
factories  went  into  effect  in  Alabanui  sliortly  before  tlie  State  was 
visited  in  this  investigation.  The  inspector  had  not  begun  work  at 
the  time  the  mills  in  tlie  State  were  investigated,  however.  Two 
other  States,  Soulh  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  have  made  provision 
for  factory  inspection  since  this  investigation  was  completed. 
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The  report  nf  factory  insj>eetion  in  Virjijiiiia  for  the  year  1909  shows 
aitogether  780  inspections.  Of  these,  31  were  inspections  of  cotton 
mills.  The  inspector  found  "Children  under  age  were  working  in 
several  mills  without  proper  certificates.  Proprietors  of  these  plants 
were  pro\ided  with  copies  of  the  law  and  immediato  compliance 
with  its  terms  required,  wliich  was  promised.  Should  future  inspec- 
tions show  continued  infractions  this  department  will,  as  in  duty 
bound,  collect  proper  evidence  of  such  infractions  and  submit  the 
same  to  the  courts." (") 

In  South  Carolina  two  factory  inspectors  were  appointed  in  1909, 
and  the  report  of  their  work  for  tfiat  year  covers  nine  months.  It 
shows  213  inspections  of  174  textile  establishments,  as  well  as  the 
inspection  of  mercantile  establishiuents,  foumlries  ami  workshops, 
theaters,  and  jails.  The  inspectors  reported  the  discharge  from 
employment  of  231  children  under  12  years  of  age,  this  number 
inclu<ling  SS  for  whom  permits  were  refused.  The  re]>ort  recommends 
"The  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting,  even  during  suumier  months, 
the  working  of  a  ciiild  under  12  years  of  age,  whether  it  i*e  the  child 
of  a  widowed  motlier,  a  disabled  father,  or  an  orphaned  child." 

In  Alabama  the  inspector  has  one  assistant  and  his  field  of  inspec- 
tion, according  to  the  report  for  1 909,  covers  7 1  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, 69  jails,  and  59  almshouses.  The  inspector  reports  as  a 
result  of  his  year's  work,  "I  have  removed  several  children  from  the 
mills  where  indications  were  very  plain  that  they  were  under  age, 
but  as  family  reconis  were  not  available  and  the  required  affidavits 
had  been  furnished,  I  could  not  institute  prosecutions."  In  Ala- 
bama, under  the  law,  if  an  aflidavit  is  furnished  for  a  cliild  and  in  the 
judgment  of  an  inspector  the  child  is  under  age,  the  inspector  has 
authority  to  remove  it  from  the  mills.  "The  judgment  of  the  inspec- 
tor as  to  the  removal  of  any  child  shall  be  final  and  conclusive."  The 
law  requires  school  attendance  for  eight  weeks  during  each  year  of 
every  <dLild  bt'twecn  the  ages  of  12  and  Ifi  employed  in  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  the  State.  Of  2,535  such  cliildren  in  Ala- 
bama factories,  2,420  were  put  in  school  upon  the  insistence  of  the 
inspector,  and  attended  school  the  inquired  eight  weeks. 

In  Mississippi  a  law  enacted  in  March,  1909,  prohibited  the  employ- 
ment of  children  unth^r  12  years  in  manufacturing,  and  jilaced  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 


AGE  OF  BEGINNING  WORK,  FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

The  distribution  according  to  age  of  the  employees  in  the  mills 
investigated  in  each  State,  giving  age  in  detail,  is  shown  in  general 
Table  I,  and  the  figures  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  subject 

•  Twelfth  AtiniuU  Ropori  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  for  the 
Sute  of  \irgiuia,  1909,  p.  225. 
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of  sex  and  a«fp  in  an  early  part  of  this  report,  page  38.  -\ii  exact 
record  showinjs:  the  ag;e  at  wliieh  employment  for  wages  was  begun 
is  based  upon  records  of  all  the  cliiJdren  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  legally 
.beginning  work  in  a  period  of  two  years,  and  other  data  obtained 
,  from  more  than  2,000  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  cotton 
mills  in  regard  to  their  ages  of  beginning  work  for  wages. 

The  records  of  age  of  beginning  work  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  are  pre- 
sented as  representative  of  the  custom  in  Massachusetts  or  where  the 
law  prohibiting  employment  earlier  than  14  years  of  age  is  well  en- 
forced. In  the  other  New  England  States,  as  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  Table  I,  showing  ages  of  children  employed,  a  varjiiiR 
number  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  employed,  although 
such  emphninent  is  illegal. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  no  child  under  the  age  of 
14  years  may  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  mercantile 
establishment  in  the  State,  and  no  child  who  is  over  14  and  umicr 
16  years  of  age  may  be  so  employetl  unless  he  has  a  certificate — 
known  as  an  age  and  schooling  certificate — certifjring  to  his  ability 
to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language. 

An  age  and  schooling  certificate  may  be  issued  only  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  child  is  about 
to  get  to  work,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  or,  if 
there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  by  a  person  authorized  by  the 
school  coimuittee. 

The  law  prescribes  the  form  of  this  certificate,  as  well  as  the  facts 
which  it  must  show,  and  requires  that  an  exact  duplicate  of  each 
certificate  issued  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  of  the  school  committee  by  whom  it  is  issued. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  whatever  these  tluplicates  reveal 
al>out  children  at  the  time  at  which  they  begin  work  as  wage-earners, 
an  examination  was  mmle  o!  the  records  of  all  certificates  issued  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  during  the  years 
1906  and  1907.  The  date  of  obtaining  the  age  and  schooling  certifi- 
cates and  tlie  time  of  beginning  work  are  practically  identical,  since 
no  certificate  is  issueti  unless  the  child  presents  a  signed  card  from 
an  employer  stating  tluit  he  expects  to  employ  the  applicant.  This 
provision,  which  is  strictly  observed  in  Fall  River,  nuikes  the  age 
and  schooling  certificate  a  fair  record  of  the  condition  of  the  child 
beginning  work. 

Fall  ll'iver  is  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing  city  in  the  United 
States  and  is  given  up  almost  exclusively  to  this  single  industry;  its 
population  is  composed  of  mon?  races  than  that  of  any  other  city  of 
equal  size  in  the  country,  and  it  is  in  a  State  in  which  the  legal  regu- 
lation of  child  labor  is  far  advanced. 
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the  cotton  textile  induslry  a  larger  percent  a^je  of  the  total 
Wage-earners  are  children  imder  16  years  of  age  than  in  any  other 
Hinnufacturing  inciustry  in  the  United  States,  and  a  larger  number 
of  children  are  employed  in  it  than  in  any  other  industry. 

As  Fall  Kiver  contains  nearly  one-seventh  of  all  the  cotton  spin- 
dles of  the  United  States  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States,  the  industry  here,  if  unfettered  by  State 
regulation,   would   offer  more  opportunities  for  the  employing  of 

I  children  than  any  industry  in  any  other  locahty  of  the  country. 
The  general  effect  of  the  state  regulation,  as  shown  by  figures  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  for  19U5,  has 
been  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  children  under  16  employed  in  the 
cotton  factories  of  Massachusetts  and  Fall  River  to  6.3  per  cent  and 
5  per  cent,(")  respectively,  of  the  entire  number  of  operatives,  whereas 
for  the  entire  country  it  was  at  that  time  1*2.8  per  c«nt  and  for  some 
States  22.9  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  low  ratio  of  the  children  employed  in 
cotton  mills  to  the  whole  number  of  operatives  in  Fall  River,  the 
sisie  of  the  iiKlu.stry  here  is  so  great  that  tliere  is  probably  a  larger 
number  of  <'hildreii  employed  in  that  city  than  in  any  other  city  of 
its  population  in  the  country. 

The  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued  in  Fall  River  are  all  for  chil- 
dren 14  and  1.5  years  of  age,  and  the  number  i.ssued  is  almost  certainly 
greater  than  at  any  other  place.  Among  these  children  is  repre- 
sented nearly  every  one  of  the  twenty-two  races  of  people  compris- 
ing the  population  of  Fall  River,  the  children  tliemselve^  having  been 
B  bom  in  eighteen  different  countries. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  in  this  city  an  industry,  highly  developed, 
emploving  a  most  mixed  popubitiftn,  and  capable  of  enipio3'ing  a 
larger  proportion  of  chihl  labor  than  any  other;  yet  restrained  by 
advanced  and  efiiciently  cnforccii  child-labor  laws — a  situation  in 
which  the  industrial  tendeitcies  of  the  factory  system  and  the 
economic  demands  of  the  laborers  family  press  most  strongly  against 
the  restraints  of  state  reguhition. 

The  point  at  which  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  comes  into 
^^€ontact  witli  industrial  conditions  is  the  day  on  which  the  child  gt>es 
^*  to  work.     In  effect  the  certificate  is  a  license  permitting  him  to  work. 
A  certificate  may  not  be  issued  unless  the  child  has  an  eniplo>Tnent 
ticket  in  which  an  intending  employer  states  his  intention  of  employ- 
ing the  child  when  the  latter  has  received  and  presented  to  him  an 

«  A  prolonged  strike  in  Fall  River  diiriing  the  cengua  year  mttkea  the  actual  figures 
for  1905,  on  which  this  per  cent  ie  bafle<l,  valueless  for  purpoees  of  exact  coiiipariBon, 
^and  it  8e«?nis  better  to  use  a  figure  computed  by  applying  to  the  flgur<>«  for  1900  the 
ercentage  of  decrease  for  Mii««a(;hutiett*i  within   the  census  p^^riod    HKK)  to    1905, 
f  Calculated  by  thii«mctho<l,  the  number  of  children  under  !<>  ■■  in  the  cotton 

-it«  of  Kail  River  would  represent  6.1  per  cent  of  all  op«M  iiJ05. 


tige  and  schooling  certificate.  In  the  certilicate  are  I'ccorded  the 
name  and  age  of  the  child,  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  the  height, 
complexion,  color  of  hair,  and  the  fact  that  the  child  can  "read  it 
sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  hmguage." 

By  compiling  and  comparing  the  certificates  issued  in  Fall  River 
during  1906  and    1907,  several  groups  of  inquiries  have  been  an- 
swered.    The  month  during  which  the  largest  number  begin  work 
has  been  found,  and  the  relation  of  this  period  to  the  intermissioDS 
or  close  of  the  school  terra  shown.     It  is  seen  whether  or  not  the 
children  begin  work  promptly  upon  reaching  the  eligible  age  of  14, 
and  whether  the  tendenc}'  to  begin  work  immediately  or  to  postpone 
it  varies  with  the  sexes  or  with  the  different  races.     Tlie  average 
and  median  heights  of  cliildren  at  the  ages  of  !4  and  15  have  been 
calculated,  and  the  differences  here  have  been  brouglit  out  for  the 
sexes  and  for  the  native  born  and  the  foreign  born. 

The  results  reached  are  not  offered  as  conclusive  for  the  entire  cot- 
ton manufacturing  industry.  The  data  are  too  limited'for  that.  The 
figures,  however,  are  complete  for  the  locality  treated — Fall  River, 
Mass. — and  for  the  years  considered  — 1906  and  1907.  The  figures 
therefore  are  conclusive  for  the  time  and  place,  and  are  illustrative 
of  actual  existing  conditions  and  tendencies. 

The  total  number  of  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued  in  Fall 
River  during  the  two  years  19tJ6  and  1907  was  3,883.  Those  consid- 
ered in  the  tables  number  3,284.  A  change  in  the  law  affecting  illit- 
erac}^  effective  January'  1,  1906,  ma<le  it  necessary  to  reissue  in  the 
early  months  of  that  year  certificates  originally  issued  the  year  pre- 
vious. These,  numbering  508,  have  not  been  included  in  the  tables, 
as  they  do  not  rejiresent  children  at  the  age  at  which  they  began 
work.  During  the  two  years  91  other  duplicates  were  issued  to  take 
the  place  of  certificates  lost.  The  total  number  discarded  therefore 
is  599. 

Excluding,  therefore,  the  children  to  whom  certificates  were 
reissued,  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  male  and  of  female 
children  of  each  age  (14  an<l  1.5)  to  whom  first  certificates  were  issued 
entitling  them  to  go  to  work  and  represents  the  number  actually 
beginning  work: 

NUMBER   OF  COILDREN   TO  WHOM    AOE    AND   STHOOLING    rERTIFICATES    WERE 
ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER.  MASS..  IN  1906  ANU  IttOT,  BY  AOE  AND  SEX. 
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The  total  number  of  certificates  issued  in  190C  and  1907  to  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age  shows  that  3,284  children  were  authorized  to 
begin  work  during  these  two  years,  of  which  1,705,  or  51.9  per  cent, 
were  boys  and  1,579,  or  48.1  per  cent,  were  girls. 

In  1906  there  were  1,573  certificates  issued  and  in  1907  there  were 
1,711.  Of  the  1 ,573  issued  in  1906,  819  were  to  boys  and  754  to  girls. 
Of  the  1,711  issued  in  1907, 886  were  to  boys  and  825  to  girls.  Thus, 
the  boys  in  1906  were  52.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  and  in  1907,  51.8  per 
cent.  The  girls  in  1906  were  47.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  and 
in  1907  they  were  48.2  per  cent.  Thus,  while  the  total  number  of 
children  going  to  work  in  1907  was  a  Uttle  larger  than  in  1906,  the 
ratio  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  whole  is  practically  the  same  in  each 
year.  In  each  year,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  boys 
constitute  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  entire  number. 

Of  the  3,284  children  beginning  work  in  these  two  years,  2,898,  or 
88.2  per  cent,  began  work  before  they  became  15  years  of  age — i.  e., 
within  less  than  a  year  after  they  had  reached  the  minimum  working 
age.  In  this  particular  no  material  difference  appears  for  the  two 
sexes  when  considered  separately.  Of  the  1,705  boys,  1,516,  or  88.9 
per  cent,  began  work  within  a  year  after  reaching  the  legal  working 
age  of  14  years  and  before  becoming  15  years  of  age,  and  of  the 
1,579  girls,  1,382,  or  87.5  per  cent.  It  should  be  home  in  mind  here 
that  children  reaching  the  age  of  14  are  not  allowed  to  begin  work,  if 
unable  to  read  and  write  English.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  number 
among  those  who  began  work  at  15  had  postponed  their  going  to 
work  because  unable  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to 
reading  and  writing,  and  that  this  number  was  relatively  greater 
among  the  foreign  born  than  among  the  native  born. 

In  1906,  1,573  children  began  work,  1,374  beginning  within  one 
year  after  they  became  of  legal  working  age.  This  was  87.3  per  cent 
of  tlie  total.  Of  these  1,573,  819  were  boys  and  754  girls.  Of  the 
819  boys,  717,  or  87.5  per  cent,  began  work  while  14  years  of  age  and 
of  the  754  girls,  657,  or  87.1  per  cent,  began  within  the  year  after 
they  became  of  eligible  age. 

In  1907  the  total  number  going  to  work  was  1,711.  Of  these, 
1,524,  or  89.1  per  cent,  went  to  work  within  the  first  year.  Of  these 
1,711,  886  were  boys  and  825  girls.  Of  the  886  boys,  799,  or  90.3 
per  cent,  went  to  work  within  a  year  after  reaching  14  years,  and  of 
the  825  girls,  725,  or  87.9  per  cent,  did  so. 

KONTH  OP  BEOnmiNO  WORK. 

The  table  following  gives  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  beginning 
during  each  month  of  the  years  1906  and  1907  and  for  the  two 
years  combined.  The  figures  are  presented  to  show  those  14  years 
of  age,  those  15  years  of  age,  and  the  numbers  for  the  two  ages 
combined. 
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In  a  general  way  the  three  divisions  of  the  table  show  the  same 
thin^ — namely,  a  lari^er  number  both  of  boys  and  j^irls  going  to  woii 
in  July  anil  December  than  in  t!ie  other  months.     It  will  be  necedea 
therefore  to  notice  only  the  combined  fibres  for  the  two  years. 

NITMBER  OF  CHILDREN  U  AND  lo  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  WUOM  AGE  AND  SOHOOLBG 
CERTIFICATES  WERE  ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.,  DURING  EACH  MUMTU  U/ 
IVM  AND  1907,  IIY  SEX. 

CHILDREN  14  TEARS  OP  AGE. 
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TOTAL  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  TEARS  OF  AGE. 
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Monthly  average. 
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a  Total  of  BveragoH  for  the  two  jeatft. 

In  the  foregjoing  table  the  facts  for  children  14  years  of  a^^o  are  the 
most  interesting^  tliey  being  tlie  children  who  begin  work  earliest. 
Here  is  itulicated  the  inihicnce  of  the  schools  upon  the  promptness 
with  which  cbUdren  begin  work  after  becoming  14  years  of  age. 
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In  both  1906  and  1907  the  public  schools  of  Fall  River  closed  the 
list  week  of  June.  The  largest  number  of  certificates  issued  to 
dnldren  14  years  of  age  in  each  year  was  in  July,  the  month  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  school  term.  For  the  two  years  the 
total  number  issued  in  this  month  was  373,  or  54  per  cent  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  averages  for  the  two  years  (242).  This,  of  itself, 
would  indicate  a  tendency  to  remain  in  scliool  until  the  close  of  the 
term,  especially  as  the  figures  also  show  that  the  monthly  average 
for  the  nine  months  of  the  school  term  is  less  than  the  monthly 
average  for  the  whole  year.  Two  hundred  and  two  boys  14  years  of 
age,  or  59  per  cent  more  than  the  sum  of  the  averages  for  the  two 
yeare  (127)  went  to  work  in  July,  and  171  girls,  or  49  per  cent  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  averages  (115).  These  facts  indicate  a  stronger 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  remain  in  school  to  the  close  of 
the  term  than  exists  in  the  case  of  girls. 

A  counteracting  tendency  also  appears — namely  one  to  stop  school 
and  go  to  work  at  certain  times  witliin  the  school  term.  The  number 
of  certificates  issued  in  December  and  June  was  above  the  monthly 
average,  which  indicates  that  some  children  quit  school  in  those 
months  to  escape  the  semiannual  examinations.  The  arrival  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  just  before  the  winter  examinations  offers  an  inter- 
ruption of  school  attendance  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
continuance. Advantage  is  taken  of  this  opportunity,  and  if  each 
week  of  December  attained  the  average  of  the  last  seven  days  the 
number  for  that  month  would  be  much  higher  than  it  is. 

The  number  of  children  14  years  of  age  going  to  work  in  Decem- 
ber was  278  for  the  two  years,  or  15  per  cent  above  the  average, 
and  the  number  going  to  work  in  June  was  261,  or  8  per  cent  above. 
In  December  the  number  of  boys  was  156,  or  24  per  cent  above  the 
average,  and  in  June  126,  or  the  monthly  average.  The  number 
cf  girls  in  December  was  122,  or  6  per  cent  above  the  average,  and 
in  June  135,  or  10  per  cent  above — that  is,  boys  and  girls  both  dis- 
continue school  and  begin  work  in  the  factories  just  before  the  exami- 
nations, the  boys  doing  it  to  a  greater  degree  near  the  Christmas 
season,  and  the  girls  in  June. 

In  September  and  in  October  there  are  generally  a  slightly  larger 
number  of  certificates  issued  than  is  shown  by  the  monthly  average, 
due  probably  to  a  tendency  to  begin  work  rather  than  school  if  the 
fourteenth  birthday  falls  near  the  opening  of  the  school  session. 

With  almost  perfect  reiteration  throughout  the  table,  certain 
months  show  a  smaller  than  the  average  number  of  certificates  issued. 
They  are  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  August,  and  Novem- 
ber. August,  November,  and  January  each  immediately  succeed  one 
of  the  months  in  which  the  number  of  certificates  issued  is  larger  than 
the  average.  February,  March,  April,  and  May  form  a  long  period  of 
uninterrupted  school  session,  and  on  this  account  the  tendency  to  leave 
Bchoo)  And  bejgm  work  is  at  its  lowest  during  those  IT 
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For  children  15  years  of  age  there  is  shown  in  general  similar  tsoA- 
encies  toward  concentration  at  the  times  of  the  school  examinations 
and  the  two  long  vacations.  In  one  case  only  does  July  fail  to  show 
the  largest  number  of  certificates  issued. 

CHILDKBN  BBGINlinrO  WOBK  AT  1ABUK8T  P0S8IBLX  AGS,  BT  COUHTBT 

OF  BI&TH. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  country  of  birth,  the  time  at  which 
the  children  began  work  in  relation  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
birthdays.  In  this  table  the  number  of  children  is  given  for  each 
month  within  the  first  year  of  their  becoming  14  years  of  age  in  order 
to  show  the  relatively  large  number  who  go  to  woi^  immediately 
after  reaching  the  legal  working  age.  To  further  illustrate  this,  the 
first  month  is  again  divided  into  three  periods,  showing  respectively 
the  number  who  secured  their  age  and  schooling  certificates  on  the 
fourteenth  birthday,  the  number  who  secured  them  within  a  week 
thereafter,  and  the  number  who  secured  them  within  the  remainder 
of  the  first  month. 
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TIME  OF  IS8UR  OP  AOE  AND  SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FOUR 

BOTS. 


Certificates  issued  to  children  14 

years  of  age. 

Ptaoc  or  oountrjr  of  birth. 

First  month. 

2d 
inonih. 

3d 
month. 

lit  day. 

3d  to 
7th  day. 

8th  to 
last  day. 

Total. 

.  NATtVK  lldBN. 

Pall  HlYW.  IIms 

110 
9 
11 

830 
13 

185 

20 

625 
42 
56 

88 
15 
8 

49 
5 
10 

R«it  of  IfaMMchUMttt 

Other  StatM 

80              IS 

Total 

130 

373  1           220 

723 

111 

64 

roRXIQN  HOBN. 

Auttrta 

1 
2 
34 

18 

1 
2 

a 

1 

2 
2 

74 
39 
2 

4 
2 

Bfmill 

1 
6 
2 

Canada 

la 

9 

28 
12 

1 
1 

15 
6 

Kncland. 

IrAnd 

Italy 

1 

PoiantI 

Portii|pil 

1 
9 
2 

1 
6 
1 

WotM'n  liilaiui)  ( I'ortiiguNV) 

9 

1 

20 
2 

18 

1 

47 

4 

RumIm 

Scotbuut 

Syria 



,                 1 

Other  wuiitrimi 

.............................. 

1 

.'..!?. 

m 

82 
4M 

1 

Total.                  

82 

176 

33 

17 

Total  imtlvv  hiuI  furtiinu  lH\tn 

282 

899 

144 

81 

caiRLS. 


NATtVK  HORN. 

Fall  RiTw.  Mam 

73 

341 
14 
34 

38!) 

1 
1 

17 
13 

188 
15 
30 

502 
29 
59 

119 
9 
12 

59 
5 
10 

Rwt  of  liaMMchiwetta 

Other  Stated 

5 

7» 

1 

»■ 

6 

Total 

333 

590 

140 

74 

rv>RKIUN  noKN. 
Aoatrla. 

2 

1 

46 

25 

1 

Braall 

CuMKla. 

30 
« 

15 
9 

2 
2 

Ireland 

Italv 

> 

3 

1 

I^^lan^i 



rorti^ '-- 1 

Weetem  l^mis  ( l\>rtiiKtM«e> 

ROjQtfa 

8e««luHt 

5 

1 

i" 

21 
1 
1 

13 
3 

i" 

4» 
3W 

3» 
5 

1 
1 
1 

5 
5 

8 

1 

INber  countrks. 

a 

101 

344 

T>>«aJ 

m 

35 

14 

TMal  native  and  fc««(fii  bora 

:» 

ITS 

88 

BOTS  AND  CUBLSL 


X\ttT«  »<«X. 


rUl  Rtrer.  M*«» 

OOmt  $«»<«>$. . 

T«aa 


!« 

5?l  . 

• 

j:  . 

W 

«4 

CTt 

l.tST 

a«r 

MS 

« 

71 

94 

10 

3S 

lU 

» 

3» 

3Mt 


«tt< 


«a 


I.M3 


3U 


138 


":&        •«& 


>•&         .■:a 


•9 


i 


a. 


i 
»* 


1 

4 


4 


» 


J»       1. 14» 


4 
V* 


w         \  «a 


1    * 

1     ♦ 

3 
I 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1       i 

1    .. 

6 

1    .. 

....'. 

« 

4 

"i  '; 

43 

« 

1    -. 
1    .. 





u 

17 

11 

U 

S 

73 

51 

51 

« 

»■ 

>» 

4 

i 

I 

*  . 

i 

U 

j: 

BOYM  AND  <aill^. 


106 


75 


63  I 
6  I 

13 ; 


10  I 


81 


(tt 


/^\       _   "I 
«U  I  5t»  1 


4 


4« 

1 

U 


U       l.dtO  , 


4t 

HI 

4A 

I.MJ  ! 

4 

1 

4 

IM) 

,' 

N 

« 

J.'.t 

M 

41) 

M 

J.  .lit 

1 

I 

u 

4 


«> 
»«•' 


4 


lit 
i 


•*.  MS' 
I'll 
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TIME  OF  ISSUE  OF  AQE  AND  SCHOOLINO  CERTIFICATES  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

OF  BIRTH— 
BOTS  AND  GIBLS-Conduded. 


Certificates  issued  to  children  14  years  of  age. 

Place  or  country  of  birth. 

First  month. 

2d 
month. 

3d 
month. 

1st  day. 

2d  to 
7th  day. 

Sthto 
last  day. 

Total. 

FOBBION  BORN. 

Atistila 

1 

2 
3 
51 
31 
1 
2 
2 

1 

4 
3 
120 
64 
2 
7 
2 

1 

Br^l-_. 

1 
8 
4 

OBnada 

21 
15 

48 
18 

1 
4 

30 
15 

BnglsDd 

lTfil(^fi/1 

Italy 

1 

1 

Poland  

Portugal 

1 
14 
7 

1 

14 
2 

West^i  Islands  (Portuguese) 

14 
2 

41 
3 

1 

31 

4 

86 
9 
1 

1 
1 

Roffiria ,'.,,,"' 

Scotland 

Syria 

1 

Other  countries 

1 

Total 

55 

187 

106 

300 

68 

31 

Total  native  and  foreign  bom 

283 

799 

551 

1,613 

319 

169 

The  table  shows  that  of  the  total  3,284  children  beginning  work 
m  1906  and  1907,  2,898,  or  88.2  per  cent,  began  within  a  year  after 
they  reached  the  minimum  working  age,  that  most  of  them  began 
work  very  soon  after  the  fourteenth  birthday,  and  that  the  number 
beginning  in  the  first  few  weeks,  or  two  months  after  it,  is  far  larger 
than  the  numbers  for  the  later  months  of  the  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  14  years  of  age  are  native  bom. 
Of  the  total  this  is  79.7  per  cent;  of  the  boys  78.2  per  cent;  and  of 
the  girls  81.4  per  cent.  They  are,  however,  very  largely  of  foreign- 
bom  parentage,  since  82.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  Fall 
River  is  of  foreign  parentage  according  to  the  Massachusetts  state 
census  for  1905.  The  school  certificates,  however,  do  not  give  the 
nativity  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  whom  they  are  issued. 

The  table  shows  that  there  were  2,610  native-bom  and  674  foreign- 
born  children  14  and  15  years  of  age;  of  the  boys  1,328  were  native 
bom  and  377  foreign  bom,  and  of  the  girls  1,282  were  native  bom 
and  297  foreign  bom.  This  large  excess  of  native  bom  over  foreign 
bom  continues  when  the  percentages  for  the  two  ages,  14  and  15, 
and  for  the  sexes,  are  considered  separately,  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  CHILDREN  TO  WHOM  AGE  AND  SCHOOLINO  CERTIFICATES 
WERE  ISSUED,  WHO  WERE  NATIVE  BORN. 


Age. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total 
children. 


14  years. 

15  years. 


78.2 
76.1 


81.4 
79.7 


79.7 
77.6 
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FOURTEENTH  BIRTHDAY,  FALL  RIVER,  1906  AND  1907,  BY  8EX  AND  COUNTRY 
Conduded. 

BOTS  AND  GIRLS— Concluded. 


Ctf  tlflcates  issued  to  children  14  years  of  age. 

Certifl- 
catesla- 
saed  to 
children 
16  years 

of  age. 

4tb 
month. 

5th 
month. 

6th 
month. 

7th 
month. 

8th 
month. 

1 

9th 
month. 

10th 
month. 

11th 
month. 

12th 
month. 

Total. 

Total. 

7 

5 

209 

109 

6 

18 

3 

2 

189 

28 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

X 

10 

8 

6 

10 
1 

3 

1 

5 
3 

1 

4 
3 

1 
1 

5 
2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

6 

7 

5 
3 

6 
2 

235 
119 

1 

2 

1 

20 

12 
4 

10 

1 

14 

8 

8 

11 
3 

4 

1 

1 
1 

4 

4 
1 

30 
11 

219 
80 

1 

........ 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 
3 

34 

» 

23 

17 

17 

20 

20 

12 

16 

587 

87 

«74 

140 

104 

104 

98 

79 

79 

72 

52 

69 

2,896 

386 

3.aM 

It  is  seen  that  the  percentage  of  the  native-bom  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  is  larger  in  the  14-year  old  group  than  in  the  15, 
indicating  that  the  native-bom  children  begin  work  at  14  to  a  very 
slightly  greater  extent  than  the  foreign  bom.  This  slight  difference 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  the  foreign-bom 
children  are  unable  to  read  and  write  at  the  age  of  14,  as  the  law 
requires  of  those  beginning  work. 

The  second  fact  of  importance  brought  out  by  the  table  on  page  225 
is  that  the  native  bom  are  very  largely  bom  in  the  immediate  locality 
of  the  place  where  they  go  to  work.  Of  2,610  native  bom,  2,167, 
or  83  per  cent,  were  bom  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  Though  the  table 
has  not  been  subdivided  to  illustrate  it,  the  records  show  that  many 
of  those  bom  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  in  other  States 
were  bom  in  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  Fall  River,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  little  inter- 
state migration  to  this  cotton-mill  center  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
children  to  work  in  the  factories. 
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It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  total  number  of  chUdren  is  3,284, 
of  whom  1,705,  or  51.9  percent,  are  boys;  and  1,579,  or  48.1  per 
cent,  are  girls,  i.  e,,  that  the  boys  are  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
girls. 

While  this  conclusion  from  the  combined  figures  for  all  races 
represents  approximately  the  conditions  for  the  native  bom  also, 
where  out  of  2,610,  1,328  or  50.9  per  cent,  are  boys,  and  1,282,  or 
4!).l  per  cent,  are  girls,  it  does  not  represent  the  conditions  among 
the  foreign  bom.  With  them  the  number  of  boys  largely  exceeds 
the  number  of  ^rls;  for  of  the  674  foreign  bom,  377,  or  55.9  |x»r 
cent,  are  boys  and  297,  or  44.1  per  cent,  are  girls. 

The  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  children  to  begin  work  in 
the  first  year  after  reaching  14  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once. 
It  has  been  seen  that  88.2  jyer  cent  of  them  do  this. 

If  the  figures  for  the  native  bom  and  the  foreign  bom  are  con- 
sidered separately  and  by  sexes,  it  is  seen  that  the  general  conclusion 
there  presented  is  common  to  every  one  of  the  separated  classes. 
Even  in  the  two  dilfering  most  widely  the  tfifFerence  is  only  between 
83.6  per  cent  m  the  case  of  the  foreign-bom  boys  and  89.3  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  the  native-born  boys. 

Of  the  2,610  native  bom  of  both  sexes,  2,311^  or  88.5  per  cent, 
began  work  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  birthdays  and 
only  299  after  the  fiftoenlh  birthday.  Of  the  674  foreign  born,  587, 
or  87.1  per  cent,  began  work  during  the  first  year  after  reaching  the 
legal  age  and  only  87  began  w-ork  later  than  the  first  year. 

In  many  cases  the  numbers  of  the  foreign  horn  are  so  small  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  them  for  the  separate 
races.  The  Canadians  (ahnost  all  French  Canadians),  the  Western 
Islanders  (Portuguese),  and  the  English  contribute  the  largest  num- 
ber of  foreign- bom  children  to  work  in  the  factories.  The  total  num- 
ber of  foreign  bom  is  674;  the  three  races  just  named  number  573. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  among  the  foreign-bom  children 
going  to  work  at  the  ages  under  consideration,  there  is  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  boys  than  of  girls.  The  figures  show  that  this 
is  true  for  the  children  of  each  of  the  three  races  mentioned. 

Of  235  children  bom  in  Canada,  138,  or  58.7  per  cent,  are  boy^ 
and  97,  or  41.3  per  cent,  girls.  Of  219  Portuguese  from  the  Western 
Islands,  116,  or  53  per  cent,  are  boys  and  103,  or  47  per  cent,  girls. 
Of  119  English,  66,  or  55.5  per  cent,  are  boys,  and  53,  or  44.5  per 
cent,  girls.  This  excess  of  boys  14  and  15  years  of  age  over  the  girls 
of  the  same  race  will  be  seen  to  prevail  in  all  the  foreign-bom  race-s 
w^her©  there  are  enough  workers  for  fair  comparison. 

The  table  shows  that  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  chiklren, 
both  native  born  and  foreign  bum,  to  go  to  work  within  the  first 
year  after  the  law  permits  it,  exists  among  the  foreign-bom  children 
when  they  are  considered  by  separate  races. 
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Of  the  235  Canadians,  209,  or  89  per  cent,  began  to  work  the  year 
they  were  14,  and  only  26,  or  11  per  cent,  the  next  year;  of  the  219 
Portuguese,  189,  or  86.3  per  cent,  began  work  the  first  year,  and 
only  30,  or  13.7  per  cent,  afterwards;  and  of  the  119  English,  109, 
or  91  per  cent,  began  work  this  year,  and  only  10,  or  9  per  cent, 
the  next  year. 

The  same  tendency  exists  when  the  two  sexes  are  noticed  sepa- 
rately on  this  point. 

Of  the  138  Canadian  boys,  124,  or  89.8  per  cent,  began  to  work 
within  a  year  after  reaching  14,  and  only  14,  or  10.2  per  cent,  after 
becoming  15.  Of  the  116  Portuguese  boys,  100,  or  86.1  per  cent, 
are  in  the  first  class,  and  only  16,  or  13.9  per  cent,  in  the  second. 
Of  the  66  English  boys,  63,  or  95.5  per  cent,  began  to  work  the  year 
they  were  14  and  only  3,  or  4.5  per  cent,  at  15. 

Of  the  97  Canadian  girls,  85,  or  87.6  per  cent,  began  work  when 
they  were  14  years  of  age,  and  only  12,  or  12.4  per  cent,  when  they 
were  15;  of  the  103  Portuguese  girls,  89,  or  86.4  per  cent,  began 
work  within  a  year  after  they  became  14  years  of  age,  and  only  14, 
or  13.6  per  cent,  the  next  year,  and  of  the  53  English  girls,  46,  or 
86.8  per  cent,  began  work  the  first  year  and  only  7,  or  13.2  per  cent, 
the  second. 

By  comparing  the  percentages  just  enumerated,  it  is  seen  that  the 
ratio  of  children  going  to  work  at  14  years  of  age  to  the  entire  number 
of  the  same  class  is  largest  in  the  case  of  the  English  boys.  Of  these, 
95.5  per  cent  began  work  before  they  were  15  years  of  age.  The 
lowest  percentage,  86.1  per  cent,  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Portu- 
guese boys.  It  is  likely  that  the  requirement  that  the  children 
beginning  work  at  14  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  has  to 
some  extent  affected  these  percentages. 

An  important  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  over  half  of  all  the  children 
who  began  work  at  14  years  of  age,  began  within  a  month  after  reach- 
ing 14,  and  that  the  numbers  beginning  in  the  early  parts  of  this 
month  were  considerable. 

Of  the  total  3,284  children,  1,613,  or  49.1  per  cent,  began  work  the 
first  month  after  becoming  14.  Of  the  2,610  native  bom,  1,313,  or 
50.3  per  cent,  are  in  this  class,  and  of  the  674  foreign  bom,  300,  or 
44.5  per  cent,  are  in  the  same  class. 

Of  the  1,705  boys,  899,  or  52.7  per  cent,  and  of  the  1,579  girls,  714, 
or  45.2  per  cent,  began  to  work  in  the  first  month. 

Of  all  the  3,284  children,  1,062,  or  32.3  per  cent,  secured  the  license 
to  work  within  a  week  after  becoming  14.  Of  the  2,610  native  bom, 
870,  or  33.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  674  foreign  bom,  192,  or  28.5  per 
cent,  began  work  thus  promptly. 

Six  hundred  and  seventeen,  or  36.2  per  cent,  of  the  1,705  boys,  and 
445,  or  28,2  per  cent,  of  the  1,579  girls,  began  work  within  the  first 
week. 
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Even  the  number  who  secured  their  age  and  schooling  certificates 
on  the  very  day  on  which  they  become  14  years  of  age  is  large  enough 
to  attract  notice. 

Of  the  3;2S4  reported,  203,  or  8  per  cent,  belong  to  this  class.  In 
it  are  included  208,  or  7.9  per  cent,  of  the  2,l>10  native  born,  and  55, 
or  8.2  per  cent,  of  the  674  foreign  born. 

Of  the  1,705  boys,  162,  or  9.5  per  cent,  and  of  the  1,579  girls,  101, 
or  6.4  per  ct  nt,  secured  their  age  and  schooling  c^rtilicates  on  the 
f<iurteenth  birthday. 

The  assiii)i]>tion  tliat  the  time  of  beginning  work  and  the  date  of 
obtaining  the  age  and  schooling  certilicate  are  identical  is  justified 
by  the  fact  that  no  certificate  is  issued  xmless  the  child  presents  a 
signed  card  from  a  factory  overseer  stating  that  he  expects  to  employ  ^ 
the  applicant. 

The  mean  age  for  all  children  is  14  years  and  2  months;  for  foreign 
born  it  is  14  years  and  2  month.s,  and  for  native  born  14  ycai-s  and  I 
month.  For  boys  the  mean  age  is  14  years  and  1  month,  and  for 
girls  it  is  14  years  and  2  months. 

HEIGHT  OF  CHILDEEN. 

The  age  and  schooling  certificates  contain  a  record  of  the  height  of 
the  children  at  the  time  of  going  to  work.  This  has  been  tabulated 
and  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

UEICUT  OF  CHILDREN  14  AND  tfi  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  WHOM  AOE  AND  SCHOOLING 

CERTIFICATES  WERE  ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.,  IN  im>  AND  1907,  BY  NATIVITY 

AND  SEX. 

C'BILDREN  14  TEARS  OF  AGE. 


Udiihi  or  children. 

Native  bom. 

Foreign  born. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female 

Total. 

fir«?t 

fileet  n  litcbes. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Sfeet  10  laches..... 

1 

6  feet  B  laches 

fifeelSlnches 

g 
10 
31 

la 

44 

SO 

u 

92 

127 

122 

156 

141 

127 

63 

OC 

24 

10 

2 

2 

3 

I 

1 
3 
20 
32 
79 
85 
127 
149 
17H 

i:ii 

125 
94 
SO 
26 
18 
7 
f. 
2 

10 

23 

20 

45 

GO 

107 

105 

154 

163 

180 

189 

1&9 

90 

101 

43 

22 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

30 

26 

85 

96 

H5 

171 

20M 

155 

15G 

'         129 

77 

42 

34 

13 

It 

4 

9 

6fwt  7  Inches 

• 

11 

S  loft  6  Inches 

3 

a 

1 

10 
lt5 
13 
27 
30 
33 
48 
41 
37 
3d 
19 
12 
3 
1 

43 

6  fwt  S  Inches , 

4 

6 

13 

18 

22 

32 

34 

31 

35 

27 

16 

l(t 

6 

6 

i 

40 

5  feet  4  Inches 

130 

S  fi'4>t  3  Inches 

107 

6fect  2  Inches ,,,-... 

250 

5rct>t  I  Inch 

376 

Sftvt.     

308 

4  feel  1 1  inchiis 

30T 

4  feet  10  Inches 

345 

4ft>ct  9  Inches .,.,.... 

318 

4  fi'et  S  Inches 

245 

4fwt  Tlnfhes 

141 

4 feet  fi  Inches 

135 

4  feel  5  inches 

66 

4  feet  4  Inches 

33 

4  fcflS  inches 

8 

4  feet  2  inches.... , 

8 

4  fwt  1  Inch 

2 

2 

5 

4  feet                       .  . 

I 

.  .     , 

Total - 

I.IM 

1.125 

3.10 

257 

1,516 

1,382 

2,888 

Averace  hdiht 

4fLllJn. 
4  ft.  10  in. 

6  ft. 
5  ft. 

Ift.    Oin. 

4  ft.  10  In. 

4rL10io, 

5  a. 

Sft, 

4ft  It   la. 

Medinnhfil^t 

lit.  10  In 

4ft.  lOlp 

4  ft.  U)  la. 
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HEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AQE  TO  WHOM  AOE  AND  SCHOOLING 
CERTIFICATES  WERE  I8SLED  IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.,  IN  1906  AND  1907,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  SEX-Concluded. 

CHILDREN  Iff  TEARS  OF  AGE. 


Height  of  children. 

Native  bom. 

Foreign  born. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.       Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

6reet 

1 

i 

1 

1 

5feet  11  Inches 

1 

5  feet  10  inches 

I 

6  feet  9  inches 

3 
3 
3 
6 

8 
17 
15 
24 
13 
19 
10 
8 
3 
1 
6 
2 

3 

3 

3 

8 

9 

17 

18 

26 

17 

23 

15 

12 

11 

7 

8 

6 

1 

1 

3 

5  fee  1 8  inches 

2 

2 

6 

5  feet  7  inches 

8 

5  feet  6  inches 

6 

11 

11 

26 

22 

20 

25 

9 

10 

6 

7 

1 

2 

1 

6 

11 

11 

30 

25 

24 

31 

11 

16 

10 

10 

3 

1 

3 

2 

14 

5  feet  5  inches 

20 

5  feet  4  inches 

38 

£  feet  3  inches 

3 
2 
4 
4 

5 

4 
8 

4 
3 
4 
6 
2 
6 
4 

48 

6  feet  2  inches 

61 

5feet  Ikich 

41 

5feet 

54 

4  feet  11  Inches 

as 

4  feet  10  inches 

28 

4  feet  9  inches 

21 

4  feet  8  inches 

ti  1                3 

2  '                2 

3  1               1 
1                 3 
1                  2 

17 

4feet  7  inches 

11 

4  feet  6  inches 

6 

4  feet  5  inches 

4 

4  feet  4  inches 

3 

4  feet  3  Indies 

1 

1 

4  feet  2  inches 

4feet  1  inch 

4feet 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

142 

157 

47 

40 

189 

197 

386 

Average  height 

Median  height 

5  ft.  2  in. 
5  ft.  3  in. 

5  ft.  1  in. 

6  ft.  1  in. 

4  ft.  10  hi. 
4ft.lOUl. 

4  ft.  10  in. 
4  ft.  10  hi. 

5  ft.  1  in. 

6  ft.  1  in. 

5  ft.  1  hi. 
5  ft.  1  hi. 

5  ft.  1  in. 
5  ft. 

HEIGHT  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  WHOM  AOE  AND 
SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATES  WERE  ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER,  MASS.,  IN  1906  AND  1907, 
BY  RACE  AND  SEX. 


English. 

Canadian. 

Height  of  children. 

Children  14  years 
of  age. 

Children  15  years       Children  14  years 
of  age.                       of  age. 

1 

Children  15  years 
of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.  |    Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fent^. 

efeet 

6feet  11  inches 

6fe«tl0hiche8 

5  feet  0  inches 

SfeetSinches 

6  feet  7  inches 

6  feet  6  inches 

2 
1 

1 
1 

5  feet  5  inches 

1 

i 

1 
2 
7 
3 
4 
6 
8 
6 
3 
3 
1 

3 
5 
8 
8 
13 
14 
11 
11 
6 
4 
1 

£feet  4  inches 

5  feet  3  inches 

2 

4 
3 
4 
6 
5 
14 
7 
4 
6 
2 

2 

J 

2                fi 

1 

5  feet  2  inches 

9 
8 
16 
17 
18 
17 
14 
10 
4 
2 

a 

Sfeet  1  inch 

i 

3 
1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

3 

5feet 

1 

1 

4feot  11  inches 

1 

4  feet  10  inches 

::::::::;:r.::;;:::; 

1 

4  feet  9  inches 

1 

4  feet  8  inches 

2 

4  feet  7  inches . . 

1 

4 feet 6 inches...  . 

1 

4  feet  5  laches. ..  . 

1 

4  feet  4  Inches 3 

1 

1 

4  feet  3  inches..     .                    1 

4  feet  2  inches 1 

1 

1 

i 

Total 

a3 

40 

3 

7  j           124  1             86  !             14 

13 

Median  height 

4  ft.  9  in. 

4  ft.  11  in. 

5  ft.  3  in.  1         5  ft.  i4  ft.  10  in. 

5  ft.  |4  ft.  11  in. 

6  ft. 

^^^S^^WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAOE-EABNEHS-^SoN  TEXTTL E87  ^^^^^^B 

1            HEWHT  OP  FOREIGN-BORN  CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  TO  WHOM  AGE  AND              H 
1                 SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATES  WERE  ISSUED  IN  FALL  RIVER.  MASS.,  IN  1900  AND  1607,               H 
1                BY  RACE  AND  SEX— Coooluded.                                                                                                                          H 

r             Heigh  t  of  ehllcf  rum . 

Portuguese. 

other  xaoM.                                  ^M 

Chlldrea  14  years 
of  nge. 

Children  15  years 
of  age. 

Children  14  years 
of  age. 

Children  15  years       ^^^^H 

Male. 

Female. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Male. 

F«male. 

U9\e. 

Female.             ^| 

1           flfoei 

J 

^^H      fi  feet  II  iiicbes 



^  _^^M 

^^fe    fife«t  1(1  Inches.. 

.     ::::^^H 

^^V     fi  feet  9  laches 

.:::::::r^^H 

^^      SfeelKlnehea 

1             6 feet  7  Inches .... 

..J 

^^1 

L            6  feel,  (i  hit'hcs 

1 

^H 

^^H      6  feet  5  Inches 

^1 

^^H    6  feet  4  Incheti 

1 
2 
2 

^H 

^^H     6  feet  3  Inches . . 

a 

1 

1 

3 

e 
ft 

3 

s 

7 
4 

1 
I 
1 

a 
I 
i 
a 

^1 

^^m    6  feet  2  Inches .... 

i           ™ 

^^1    6  feet  I  Inch 

2 
4 

3 

5 
10 
15 
16 
23 
lA 
6 
2 

^V    fifeet 

9 
4 

g 
ifl 

12 

11 

4 
4 

2 

a 
1 

4 
2 
1 

3 
4 
5 
7 
6 
7 
2 

2 

^^      4  feet  1  line  ties 

f            4  feet  10  inches 

L            4  feet  tt  Inches 

2 
2 
3 

a 

2 
2 

1 

1 

^^m     4fe«t8lnuhrs 

^^m    4  feet  7  Ineheji.. 

^^P     4  feet  0  Inches 

^^     4  feet  fi  Inches 

4feet4tach« 

4 feet  3  iQches... 

Total 

I 

1 
1 
I 

3 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

I 

4 

100 

80 

M 

14 

43 

S7 

14 

7 

Medinn  height 

4ft.7ln. 

4  ft.  B  In. 

1  ft.  8  In. 

4rt.  mill. 

4  tt.  9  In. 

4  ft.  ID  In. 

5  ft. 

4  ft.  10  la. 

These  tables  show  the  distribution  by  age,  by  sex,  and  by  nativity. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  general  conchisions  in  regard  to 
the  heights,  the  median  and  the  average  height  are  given. 

Of  the  children  14  years  of  age  it  is  seen  that  among  both  the 

native  born  and  the  foreign  born  the  girls  are  taller  than  the  boys. 

The  native-born  girls  are  5  feet  in  height,  the  boys  4  feet  11  inches; 

^B  the  foreign-boni  girls  are  4  feet  10  inches  in  height,  the  boys  4  feet 

^»  9  inches.     The  native-born  girls  14  years  of  age  have  an  advantage 

of  1  inch  in  height  over  the  native-bom  boys,  and  the  foreign-born 

1         girls  of  the  same  age  an  advantage  of  1  inch  over  the  foreign-bom 

boys. 

The  other  fact  brought  out  for  children  of  14  is  that  the  native- 
born  of  each  sex  are  taller  than  the  foreign  bom  of  the  same  sex. 
The  native-bom  boys  are  2  inches  taller  than  the  fu reign-bom  bo3"s, 
the  former  being  4  feet  1 1  inches  in  height,  the  latter  4  feet  9  inches. 
The  native-born  girls  are  2  inches  taller  than  the  foreign  born,  the 
one  being  5  feet,  the  other  4  feet  10  inches. 

Of  the  children  15  years  of  age  among  the  foreign  bom  the  boys 
and  the  girls  are  of  the  same  height.     Among  the  native  born  the 
boys  are  5  feet  2  inches,  the  girls  are  5  feet  1  inch — figures  which 
give  the  boys  the  advantage  by  1  inch  and  reverse  the  conditions 
from  those  for  the  age  of  14  years,  wherein  the  girls  were  taller  than 
the  boys. 
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If  the  native  bom  and  the  foreign  bom  are  compared,  it  is  seen 
that  at  this  age,  as  at  14  years,  the  native-born  children  are  taller 
than  the  foreign  bom,  a  condition  which  is  tme  for  both  males  and 
females.  The  native-bom  boys  are  5  feet  2  inches  in  height,  while 
the  foreign  bom  are  only  4  feet  10  inches;  the  native-bom  girls 
are  5  feet  1  inch  in  height  and  the  foreign  bom  are  4  feet  10  inches. 
The  native-bom  boys  at  the  age  of  15  years  are  4  inches  taller  than 
the  foreign-born  boys  of  the  same  age,  and  the  native-bom  girls  15 
years  of  age  are  3  inches  taller  than  the  foreign-bom  girls  of  the 
same  age. 

The  table  shows  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  height  of 
children  between  the  two  ages,  14  years  and  15  years  (assuming  that 
the  two  age  groups  as  here  shown  represent  the  same  classes  of  boys 
and  girls).  The  children  of  15,  it  should  be  noted,  have  been  allowed 
an  additional  year's  growth  before  beginning  work,  and  this  year, 
as  a  mle,  will  have  been  passed  in  school. 

The  native-bom  boys  have  grown  from  4  feet  11  inches  to  5  feet 
2  inches,  i.  e.,  3  inches;  the  native-bom  girls  have  grown  from  5 
feet  to  5  feet  1  inch,  i.  e.,  1  inch.  The  foreign-bom  boys  have 
grown  from  4  feet  9  inches  to  4  feet  10  inches,  i.  e.,  1  inch,  and  the 
foreign-bom  girls  have  grown  practically  not  at  all. 

The  numbers  of  the  foreign  bom  at  the  age  of  15  years  are  so 
small  (47  males  and  40  females)  that  conclusions  must  be  drawn  with 
caution.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  they  represent  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  as  disclosed  by  the  records  of  two 
years,  and  with  this  explanation  of  their  limitations  they  are  offered. 

AGE  OF  BBGINNING  WORK  OF  FEMALE  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES. 

In  securing  information  in  representative  families  having  women 
or  children  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  the  age  of  beginning  work 
was  ascertained  for  a  large  number  of  women  16  years  of  age  and 
over.  These  facts,  of  course,  show  the  experience  of  all  of  these 
women  rather  than  the  present  practice,  for  save  with  a  few  at  16 
or  17  years  of  age,  the  time  of  beginning  work  was  usually  several 
years  back,  when  the  legal  restrictions  on  employment  of  children 
were  not  so  strict  as  at  present  and  when  the  means  of  enforce- 
ment were  considerably  below  present  standards.  The  following 
table  presents  this  information  for  1,015  women  16  years  of  age  and 
over  employed  in  the  New  England  mills  investigated  and  for  1,184 
women  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern  mills,  the  number  and 
per  cent  which  began  work  for  wages  at  each  age  being  given. 


WOIHAN  AKD  CHILD  WAOE-EAJINEKS — COTTON   TEXTILES. 

AGE  AT  BEGINNING  WORK  OF  SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT 
WORK  IN  COTTON  MILLS,  BY  PRESENT  AGE. 

NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 


Number  bwinning  work  at  iped- 
Qedofc. 

Per  oeot  beginning  work  at  speclQcd  age. 

TotAl 
nom- 

Present  age. 

Un- 

19 

ber. 

Un- 

10 

^ 

dtr 

14. 

U. 

10. 

17. 

18. 

and 

der 

14. 

15- 

1«. 

17. 

18. 

and 

F 

U. 

over. 

14. 

over. 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

51  |m 
45     fil 
45  {  61 

2ft 

2» 
23 

2 

le 

19 

164 
151 
157 

3t.l 
20.  B 
28.7 

52.4 

40.4 
38.9 

15.3 
19.2 
14.8 

L2 

10.6 
12.1 

6 

3 

3.8 

L9 

10  years 

n  ;  40 

21 

0 

10 

ne 

10.8 

42.2 

18.1 

7.8 

8.6 

3.5 

20  years 

13     34 

21 

14 

4 

'6 

6 

08 

13.3 

34.7 

21.4 

14.3 

4.1 

6.1 

6.1 

21  years 

12  1  22 

12 

0 

2 

5 

04 

18.8 

34.4 

18.8 

9.3 

3.1 

7,8 

7.8 

22  yean 

»  '  11 

14 

7 

ft 

7 

58 

15.5 

19.0 

24.1 

13.1 

8.6 

8.6 

12.1 

23  years .... 

7  ,    8 

0 

5 

3 

3d 

10.5 

22.2 

25.0 

13.0 

8.3 

n.i 

24  years .,. 

25 to 39  years... 

10 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

S8 

2ti^3 

23.7 

10.5 

23.7 

7.9 

7.9 

14 

18 

13 

7  [    9 

3 

8 

72 

19.4 

25,0 

18,1 

9.7 

i2.6 

4.2 

11.1 

30    years    and 

over 

16  ^  12 

4 

4 

6 

11 

8 

ei 

26.2 

10.7 

6.6 

6.G 

0.8 

18.0 

13.1 

Total..... 

245  371 

175 

08 

45 

44 

37 

1.015 

24.1 

36.8 

17.2 

».7 

4.4 

4.3 

3.7 

SOUTBBRN  GROUP. 


N 


16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25 10  29  yean... 

215 

32 

•?l 

4 

15 
22 
11 
3 
4 
3 
3 
6 
3 

272 
206 
108 
129 
89 
70 
51 
28 
39 
63 

70.0 

m4 

59,6 
6L2 
46.0 
44.3 
49,0 
42.8 
30.8 
42.9 

11.8 
10.7 

8.6 
11.6 
18.0 
14.2 
13.7 
17.9 
10.2 

L« 

7.7 
10.7 
12,1 
7.8 
0.0 

n.4 

5.9 

'  V.Y 
6.3 

L5 
7.3 
ILl 
8.5 
3.4 
5.7 
5.0 
10.7 
15.4 
4.8 

14.5 
118 
70 
41 
31 
25 
12 
12 
27 

22     22 

2 

17 
5 

11 
6 

; 

3 
4 

0.9 
8.6 
3.9 
12.4 
7.2 
3.0 
3.6 
7.7 
6.3 

17 
15 
16 
10 
7 
5 
4 
1 

24 
10 
8 
8 
3 

"s 

4 

8 

1 
5 
4 
2 

3 
4 

.8 
20 

6.2 
LI 
7.2 
7,9 
7.1 
7.7 
6.3 

0.8 
10.1 
10.0 
13.7 
17.9 
20.5 
3LS 

30    years    and 
over 

11 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

31 

39 

28,2 

2.6 

7.6 

2.6 

3.6 

36 

53.8 

Total 

716 

130 

106 

75 

51 

28 

78 

1.184 

60.5 

It.O 

8.0 

6.9 

4.3 

2.4 

6.6 

k 


This  table  shows  that  in  New  England  24. 1  per  cent  of  the  women 
from  whom  this  information  was  obtained  began  work  before  they 
reached  the  &^e  of  14,  and  that  more  than  60  per  cent  began  work 
before  they  were  15  years  old.  Only  8  per  cent  began  work  after 
they  were  18  years  old  and  only  3.7  per  cent  after  their  nineteenth 
birthday.  In  the  SoMthem  States  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  women 
here  reported  began  work  before  they  were  14  years  old.  Only  11 
per  cent  began  at  14,  and  at  each  subsequent  age  less  than  10  per 
cent. 

In  the  Southern  States  it  may  be  observed  that  as  the  present 
age  which  is  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  advances  the  per 
cent  of  women  who  began  work  at  an  early  age  rapidly  tleclines.  Of 
those  30  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  Southern  States,  only  28.2  per 
cent  began  work  for  wages  before  they  were  14  years  old,  although, 
as  stated,  60  per  cent  of  all  women  began  before  that  time.  No  such 
dechne  occurs  in  New  P^nghmd  ami  it  is  probably  largely  attributable 
to  the  newness  of  the  industry  in  the  South. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  in  the 
Southern  States  began  work  at  au  early  age,  it  is  interesting  to  not© 
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that  of  those  30  years  of  age  and  over  in  that  section  more  than  50 
per  cent  bepan  work  after  they  were  19  years  old,  against  only  13.1 
per  cent  in  New  England.  Of  all  the  southern  female  employees  here 
tabulated,  6.6  per  cent  began  work  after  they  were  19  years  old,  as 
against  3.7  per  cent  in  New  England.  This  again  is  due  to  the  new- 
ness of  the  industry  and  its  rapid  development  in  the  South,  which 
has  resulted  in  bringing  from  farms  new  famihes  with  adult  women. 

In  comparing  the  above  results  with  general  Table  I  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  latter  shows  the  facts  for  the  time  at  which 
the  investigation  was  made  and  is,  therefore,  of  greater  value  than 
the  former,  which  shows  only  at  what  age  a  number  of  years  ago 
certain  female  employees  began  work.  The  preceding  table  show^, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  South  only  130  out  of  I,1S4  employees  began 
work  at  the  age  of  14  and  that  716  Iwgan  work  before  that  age.  Table 
I  shows  a  much  larger  number  of  girls  at  work  at  14  years  of  age 
than  at  any  age  under  14,  making  it  appear  very  probable  that,j 
although  in  190S  many  girls  had  begun  work  befoi-e  they  were  14 
yeai-s  old,  more  began  at  that  age  than  at  any  other.  Again,  the 
preceding  table  shows  that  245  out  of  1,015  women  began  work  for 
wages  in  New  England  before  they  were  14  yeare  old.  In  1908  the 
employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  was  illegal,  and,  as 
show7i  by  Table  I,  out  of  15,180  females  only  65  were  found  who 
were  known  to  be  l>elow  that  age. 

The  age  at  wliich  the  largest  number  of  boys  become  cotton-mill 
employees  is  suggested  by  Table  I.  From  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  at  the  age  of  14  years  in  New  England,  it  is 
evident  that  a  majont}-  of  the  boys  in  that  section  begin  work  at 
this  age,  the  lowest  age  which  the  law  permits.  Many  boys  in  New 
England,  however,  do  not  begin  work  until  they  are  15  years  old. 

In  the  Southern  States  it  is  also  manifest  that  more  boys  begin 
work  at  the  lowest  age  the  law  permits,  12  years,  than  at  any  other 
age.  In  the  establishments  reported,  760  boys  of  that  age  were  at 
work  and  so  had  begun  at  this  age  or  younger.  This  was  474  greater 
than  the  number  11  yeai-s  old,  and  it  may  be  assume<l,  therefore,  that 
approximately  this  number  lx»gan  work  at  the  age  of  12.  There  was 
still  further  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  at  13  and  14  3^ears  of  age, 
but  as  there  is  a  marked  falling  olf  in  the  numlxT  15  years  of  age,  it  is 
probable  that  few  boys  of  tliis  age  enter  the  industry  in  the  South. 
In  other  words,  all  boys  of  cotton-mill  families  begin  work  in  the 
mill  before  they  are  15  years  old.  This  falhng  oil  in  the  number  of 
boys  at  the  age  of  15  occurs  in  every  southern  State  except  South 
Carolina.  In  every  State  except  Virginia  it  is  apparent  that  more 
boys  began  work  at  12  than  at  any  other  age.  ("} 

"  For  a  diacusaion  of  the  age  at  beginning  work  at  Fall  River,  Maas.,  baaed  on 
actual  recorda  covering  2  yean,  aee  page  216. 
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The  rapid  decline  in  the  hujuIkt  of  maie  employees  at  each  age 
above  16  years,  as  sho^vn  in  Table  I,  is  not  due  to  an  absence  of  male 
employees  in  the  cstablishmonl.  xVs  appeal's  in  tlie  explanation  of 
the  table,  only  such  male  employees  are  here  included  as  are  in 
competition  with  women  and  children.  As  is  shown  elsewhere  the 
number  of  males  16  years  of  a<2:e  and  over  who  are  in  occupations 
employing  no  women  or  children  exceeds  the  number  in  those  occu- 
pations where  they  come  into  competition  with  women  and  children. 
To  these  uoncompeting  occupations  the  boys  as  they  grow  older  pass 
in  large  numbers, 

CHttDREN  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL^  AND  AT  HOME. 

A  study  of  the  practice  among  the  children  of  representative! 
cotton-miU  fnmiltes  of  going  to  work,  attending  school,  or  remaining] 
ftt  home,  especially  among  the  cliildren  of  school  age  or  of  children^ 
just  reaching  the  legal  working  age,  furnishes  some  significant  infor- 
mation. In  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Islanri  the  age  at  which  employment  might  legally  begin 
was  uniformly  14.  In  Virginia,  North  Carohna,  South  Carolina, 
Oeorgia,  and  jilabama  the  legal  age  was  12  years.  Mississippi  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation  had  no  legal  age  limit.  This  chfference  in 
the  age  at  wluch  work  might  legally  begin  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  the  figures  which  are  presented  herewith.  It  should  be 
said  that  the  figures  can  not  be  taken  as  representative  of  all  families 
in  the  States  or  sections  to  which  they  relate,  or  even  for  all  wage- 
working  families  in  those  localities.  The  study  is  confined  to 
families  having  women  and  children  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  the 
localities  covered  by  this  investigation. 

The  cotton-mill  families  from  which  detailed  information  was 
secured  in  order  to  show  the  condition  of  families  of  woman  and 
child  mill  workers  numbered  2,421,  of  which  854  were  in  the  New 
England  States  and  1 ,567  in  the  Sonthei-n  States.  (")  As  the  legal  age 
limit  in  the  first  group  of  States  >vas  uniformly  14  yeai-s  and  in  the 
second  12,  excepting  Mississippi,  the  States  are  first  constderetl  in  two 
groups  on  tlie  basis  of  this  age  classification.  The  New  England  fam- 
ilies visited  had  2,372  children  under  16  3'ears  of  age,  while  the 
southern  families  had  5,217  children  of  the  same  age«.  The  children 
under  6  years  were,  of  course,  with  few  exceptions,  at  home,  being 
too  young  for  either  school  or  work.  However,  of  the  503  children 
under  6  in  the  New  England  families  7  were  at  school,  ami  of  the 
1,126  of  corresponding  ages  in  the  southern  families  50  were  at  school. 

In  the  following  table  the  children  6  to  15  years  of  age,  inclusive,  in 
the  families  visited  in  New  England  and  the  South  are  presented  in 

a  The  methods  of  selecting  the  families,  seruritig  the  detailed  informatioa,  and 
verifying  the  ages  of  children  are  explained  in  full  on  pages  413  to  418. 
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three  groups  showing  the  number  an<l  per  cent  at  work,  at  school,  and 
at  home.  The  children  are  also  grouped  by  ages,  namely,  6  to  9,  10 
and  11,  12  and  13,  14  and  15: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  6  TO  16  YEARS  OP  AOE  IN  COTTON-MILL 
FAMILIES  VISITED  WHO  WERE  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BV 
A<iE  r, ROUPS. 
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48 

.3 
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3.1 
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20 
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21 
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L9 

Total.  6  to  15 

y«ws 

1.8fi9 
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30. 7|  1.150 

Dl.S 

4.091 

2,459 

60.1 

894 

2L9 

738   18.0 

It  is  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table  that  in  the 
families  visited  the  children  6  to  15  years  of  age,  inclusive,  numbered 
1 ,869  in  the  New  England  group  of  families  and  4,001  in  the  southern. 
The  per  cent  of  these  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home  varied  greatly 
in  the  two  sections,  not  only  for  the  children  as  a  whole,  but  in  the 
several  age  groups,  naturally  the  per  cent  at  work  increasing  very 
greatly  in  the  group  where  employment  was  permitted  under  the  law, 
namely,  at  14  in  New  England  and  at  12  in  the  South. 

Of  t!ie  total  children  C  to  15  years  of  age  in  the  854  New  England 
families  visited,  30.7  per  cent  were  at  work,  61.5  per  cent  were  at 
school,  and  7.8  percent  at  home,  while  in  the  1,567 southern  families 
60.1  percent  were  at  work,  21.9  percent  were  at  school,  and  18  per 
cent  were  at  home. 

In  the  New  England  families,  as  would  be  expected,  the  percentage 
at  work  in  the  age  groups  under  14  Ls  small,  as  is  also  the  percentage 
at  home,  more  than  85  per  cent  l>eing  in  attendance  upon  school.  At 
14  and  15  the  situation  is  changed,  83.8  per  cent  having  gone  to  work. 
Of  all  children  6  to  13  years  of  age,  inclusive,  in  the  854  New  England 
families  visited,  4  per  cent  were  at  work,  85.8  per  cent  were  at  school, 
and  10.2  per  cent  were  at  home.  In  the  1,567  southern  families  the 
per  cent  of  cliildren  of  corresponding  ages,  6  to  13,  at  work  was  47.3, 
while  29.0  per  cent  were  at  school  and  23.7  per  cent  were  at  home. 

Basing  the  figures  for  the  southern  families  visited  on  cliildren  of 
ages  6  to  1 1  only,  the  years  when  employment  is  illegal  and  atteiidtmce 
at  school  might  be  expected,  24.6  per  cent  were  at  work,  40.5  per  cent 
were  at  school,  and  34.9  per  cent  were  at  home. 
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In  the  soutliem  families,  even  iu  the  iige  group  6  to  9  years,  8.2  per 
cent  were  at  work;  at  10  and  11,  50.3  per  cent  were  at  work;  and  at 
1*2  and  13  (12  being  the  legal  age  of  emplo^nnent),  87.8  per  cent  were  at 
work.  The  largest  percentage  of  children  at  school  was  in  the  group 
6  to  9  years  of  ago  constituting  43.9  per  cent,  but  an  even  greater  per 
cent  were  at  home,  namely,  47.9  per  cent.  At  10  and  11  years, 
tewer,  or  35.3  per  cent,  were  at  school  and  14.4  percent  were  at  home. 

In  the  following  table  only  children  f>  to  13  years  of  age  are  included. 
They  are  presented,  liowever,  in  two  age  groups,  6  to  11,  inclusive, 
and  12  and  13.  These  figures  are  presented  to  show  separate^  the 
facts  for  each  of  the  10  States  and  the  totals  for  the  New  England  and 
the  sontheni  groups. 


NUMBER  AND   PER  CENT  OF  CmLDREN  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES   VISITED   OF 
EACH  AGE  GROUP  AT  WORK.  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME.  BY  STATES. 
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The  foregoing  table  permits  a  comparison  between  the  various 
States.  Referring  to  the  age  group  12  and  13  years  in  the  New 
England  families  visited,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  show  only  a  single  child  at  work,  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  each  of  those  States  being  at  school.  Rhode  Island 
had  17,  or  18.3  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  these  ages  at  work,  while 
Maine  had  an  even  higher  proportion^  33  per  cent,  at  work.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  employment  at  these  ages  was  illegal.  Refer- 
ring to  the  age  group  6  to  11  years,  only  two  chiltlren  are  shown  at 
work,  1  in  Maine  and  1  in  New  Harap.shire.  Massachusetts  families 
show  the  highest  per  cent  of  ehiliiren  at  school,  S9.3,  while  Maine 
showed  only  81.2  per  cent.  The  per  cent  of  children  of  these  ages 
at  home  ranged  from  10.7  in  Massachusetts  to  1S.3  in  the  Maine 
families. 
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For  the  southern  families  visited  in  the  age  group  12  and  13  years, 
Alabama  had  the  highest  percentage  of  children  at  work,  92.8  per 
cent,  although  Mississippi  also  had  over  92  per  cent.  Georgia  had 
the  iowest  percentage,  81.9  per  cent.  The  highest  percentage  at 
school  in  this  age  group  was  found  in  Georgia,  10.1  per  cent,  with 
South  Carolina  next  with  9.2  per  cent.  Mississippi  had  the  lowest 
or  1.6  per  cent.  Passing  to  the  age  group  6  to  11  years,  the  Missis- 
sippi families  showed  43  per  cent  of  the  children  of  these  ages  at 
work;  Virginia  had  but  13.2  per  cent  and  Georgia  13.9  per  cent. 
Georgia  had  the  highest  per  cent  of  children  at  school,  49.7;  North 
Carolina  had  44.9,  while  Virginia  had  but  21.7  per  cent.  The  striking 
featuro  of  this  section  of  the  table  is  the  high  percentage  of  children 
6  to  11  years  of  age  neither  at  work  nor  in  attendance  at  schooL 
Virginia  had  65.1  per  cent  of  the  children  at  home,  while  four  other 
States  had  over  30  per  cent  at  home. 

In  the  following  table  the  children  6  to  11  years  of  age  in  the  1,667 
southern  families  visited  are  divided  into  two  smaller  age  groups,  6 
to  9  yeajs  and  10  and  11  years,  so  as  to  show  for  each  State  the  con- 
ditions as  to  work,  school  attendance,  and  remaining  at  home. 

NXJMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN   IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  VISITED  OF 
EACH  AGE   GROUP  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME,  BY  STATES. 
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The  foregoing  table  is  in  the  same  form  as  those  that  have  preceded 
and  that  have  been  discussed  in  detail.  The  age  group  10  and  11 
years  for  Mississippi  families  visited  shows  73.1  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren at  work,  South  Carolina  64.3  per  cent,  while  in  Georgia  only 
32.8  per  cent  were  at  work.  The  highest  percentage  in  attendance 
at  school  was  found  in  Georgia  families,  44.8  per  cent,  while  in  Missis- 
sippi only  19.2  per  cent  were  at  school,  and  in  Virginia  only  22.6 
per  cent.  The  children  at  home  constituted  41.9  per  cent  in  Vir- 
ginia and  22.4  per  cent  in  Georgia.  These  figures  bring  out  strikingly 
the  fact  that  even  in  the  most  important  school  years  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  who  were  not  at  work  and  for  whom  school 
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was  available  wero  not  aticmJiug  school,  but  were  reniainiiig  at  home 
for  no  good  reason  whatever. 

In  tile  following  table  the  ehUdren  of  the  854  famihes  visited  in 
New  England  are  anaiyze<l  by  the  nativity  and  race  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  as  weU  as  by  age  groups,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  at 
work,  at  school,  and  at  home  are  shown: 

NUMBER  AVD  PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  VISITED  IN  FOlfR 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  AT  WORK,  AT  SCHOOL,  AND  AT  HOME.  BY  NATFVITY  AND 
RACE  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


CHODRKN  14  AffD  Ifi  YBA&8  OF  AGE, 

► 

Num- 
ber. 

At  work. 

At  school. 

At  home. 

Nativity  uid  nKe  of  h«ftd  of  ftmllj. 

Nuni' 
b*r. 

Per 

oeot. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Native  of  native  parents ,.,.... 

22 

16 

72.7 

4 

1&2 

2 

9.1 

Native  of  foreign  paranta: 

French  Caoadlaa 

27 
1 

la 

2 
2 

24 
I 

13 
3 
2 

SS.9 

loao 

3 
1 
1 

U.1 
7.7 

ELngUsh ., <..,... 

...... 

Irish 

Portugueae 

Other  raoea , 

Total 

46 

3» 
48 
S3 

u 

23 
41 
38 

41 

27tt 
42 
4S 
14 
15 
30 
32 

89.1 

87.5 
71.4 

loao 

7&3 
M.  1 
84.2 

6 

42 
« 

15 

las 

1S.8 
12.5 
2a.  8 

11 

Foreign  bom: 

3.3 

English 

Irish 

3 

4.8 

Itimiin , 

Polish 

3 
2 
5 

13.0 
4.0 
13.2 

3 

8k7 

Portuguese , ". -. 

Other  races ., 

1 

2.6 

Total 

550 

024 

460 

S3S 

83.8 
83.6 

73 

1.1 1 

17 
It 

3.1 

Otaod  tots] 

82    ia.1 

3^1 

GHILDBEN  IS  AND  13  TEAMS  OF  AGl. 


Nfifiv^  of  t*i»ti*f*  puiMwit*    ,  , , . , . . 

21 

1 

20 

= 

17 
1 
« 

1 
3 

96.2 

89.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
109.0 

1 

4.8 

Native  of  forelgD  poreotii; 

19 
I 
9 
1 
S 

i 

10.5 

|ElW)t<fh,   .                                                                      .          ,. 

Irfab ; 

PortogncM .........,.^ 

Other  neea .l...,...v 

Total 

33 

2 

6.1 

31 

93.9 

Fonlgnbom: 

Fm»<Th  Cnnodtan 

aoo 

92 

84 

IS 
10 
28 
25 

32 

15.5 

105 
23 

SO 
9 
15 
24 
20 

80.1 
100.0 

88.2 
flO.0 
93.8 
88.7 
60.0 

9 

4.4 

F.nFH«h..                 ....... 

Irish 

1 

6 
1 
3 
3 

3.0 

4ao 

6.2 
10.7 
12.0 

3 

8.8 

't*^'iin    .                                   .        ,  M,            V  u 

Polish '. IV.l.l'.V.l^ 

Portoguem .; .Z..... 

1 
2 

3.6 

Other  races 

8.0 

Total 

34fi 

46 

13.3 

285 

82.4 

15 

4.3 

0  nidd  total. ...,.....,....,........,,,,,.... 

400 

48 

12.0 

336 

»4.0 

16 

4.0 

I 
I 
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Of  the  total  New  England  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  in  families 
visited  the  per  cent  at  work  was  12  and  the  per  cent  at  school  84;  of 
those  in  families  with  heads  native  horn  of  native  parents  there  were 
none  at  work^  while  95.2  per  cent  were  at  school. 
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Of  the  children  in  famiJics  with  heads  native  born  of  foreign  par- 
ents the  per  cent  at  work  was  6.1  and  the  per  cent  at  school  93.9. 

Of  the  children  in  famiHes  with  heads  foreign  born  the  per  cent  at 
work  was  133  and  the  per  cent  at  school  82,4.  The  Itahan  families 
are  the  only  ones  showing  a  percentage  of  children  at  work  greatly 
above  the  average,  the  per  cent  for  Italian  children  being  40. 

Of  the  total  New  England  chihlren  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  the 
families  visited  the  per  cent  at  work  was  83.8  and  the  per  cent  at 
school  13.1;  of  those  in  families  with  heads  native  born  of  native 
parents  the  per  cent  at  work  was  72.7  and  the  per  cent  at  school  IS.2. 

Of  the  children  in  families  with  heads  native  bom  of  foreign  parents 
the  per  cent  at  work  was  89.1  and  the  per  cent  at  school  10.9.  Save 
in  the  race  groups  with  numbers  too  small  to  be  significant,  the  per- 
centages do  not  ditl'er  much  from  the  average  of  all  races. 

Of  the  cluldren  in  famihes  with  heads  foreign  born  the  i)er  cent  at 
work  was  83.8  and  the  per  cent  at  school  13.1.  All  of  the  14  Italian 
children  were  at  work;  the  Portuguese  also  showed  a  high  percent- 
age, 95.1. 

An  shown  by  general  Table  XIV,  of  the  children  under  12  in  fam- 
ilies with  foreign-born  heads  the  per  cent  at  school  was  54.4.  The 
highest  per  cent  at  school  was  among  the  English,  64.6;  followed  by 
the  unspecified  races,  63.5;  the  Irish,  60.9;  the  Italians,  54.9;  the 
French  Canadians,  53.6;  the  Portuguese,  47.8,  and  the  Polish  42.9. 

CONTRACTS    AND    AGREEMENTS    WITH    EMPLOYEES  IN  REGARD    TO 

CHILDREN. 

In  many  mills,  particularly  small  ones,  emplo3^ee8  work  under  oral 
contracts  only,  and  they  are  governed  by  rules  of  the  company,  which 
are  usually  posted  in  the  mill.  Some  mill  companies  owning  company 
houses  enter  into  a*  written  contract  with  the  head  of  each  family 
occupying  one  of  these  houses.  Such  contracts  contain  provisions 
relating  to  such  matters  as  the  occupancy  of  the  dwellings,  notice  to 
vacate  premises,  notice  of  intention  to  terminate  contract,  and  an 
agreement  that  the  employee  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the 
company. 

A  few  establishments  were  visited  during  this  investigation  in  which 
the  written  contract  of  employment  also  contained  a  provision  that 
all  children  of  w^orking  age  should  work  regularly  in  the  mill  unless 
excused  from  service  by  the  superintendent.  In  fact,  such  contracts 
usually  contained  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  family  who,  it  was 
agreed,  should  work  in  the  mill,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
such  list  was  to  include  all  persons  eligible  to  employment,  although 
the  contract  did  not  expressly  so  provide.  In  many  mills  in  the 
49460*-^.  Doc.  645.  61-2-^10 
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South  in  which  no  written  contract  was  made  with  employees  there 
was  an  oral  or  tacit  underatandinij  that  all  children  of  working  aga, 
in  each  family  occupying  a  company  house  should  work  regularly  in 
the  mill  unless  excused.     One  mill  in  New  England  also  reported 
such  an  understancHng. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  contract  in  use  at  one  mill  which' 
required  all  children  of  working  age  to  work  regidarly  unless  excuseel: 

Whereas,  I  with  my  family  intend  to  occujh'  one  of  the  dwelling^^ 
houses  belonging  to  the  — — — ■  Manufacturing  Company,  in  the  town 

of ,  and  intend  to  enter  into  the  employment  of  said  company; 

and  whereas  in  doing  so  it  ia  desired  to  express  the  agreement  between 
myself  and  the  said  company.     Now,  therefore,  I  do  agree  upon  tlml 
following : 

1 .  That  all  children,  members  of  my  family,  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  12  years,  s!iall  enter  the  school  maintained  by  said  company  at 

and  shall  attend  every  school  day  during  the  school  session 

nnless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  causes. 

2.  Tnat  all  cluldren  membei-s  of  my  family  above  12  years  old  shall 
work  regularly  in  the  mill,  anfl  shall  not  oe  excused  from  services 
therein  mthout  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  for  good  cause. 

3.  That  neither  I  nor  any  member  of  my  family  sliall  tjuit  the 
employment  of  the  said  company  without  giving  two  weeks'  notice, 
except  for  cause. 

4.  In  case  1  receive  notice  to  quit,  I  agree  to  give  up  my  dwelling 
house  at  the  end  of  two  wrecks;  but  in  case  I  am  dischai'ged  for  cause 
I  agree  to  surrender  it  within  three  days. 

5-  I  agree  to  comply  wuth  all  the  rules  of  the  — Manufacturing 

Company. 

The  foregoing  agreement  has  been  read  to  or  by  me  and  I  fully 
understand  it. 


.,19... 
.,19... 

.,19... 


Witness : 

Witness: 
Witness : 


Tlie  form  of  agreement  in  use  at  another  mill  is  very  similar. 
Both  contracts  contain  a  provision  not  included  in  the  contract  in 
use  at  any  other  mill  visited  during  this  investigation,  the  provision 
that  all  children  5  to  12  years  old  shall  attend  school.  Tlus  con- 
tract also  includes  the  usual  provision  for  two  weeks'  notice  before 
leaving  employment. 

Following  is  a  form  of  contract  in  use  in  some  mills.  It  will  he 
observed  that  tins  agreement  doe^  not  provide  that  all  cluldren  of 
legal  age  shall  work  in  the  mill. 


I 
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, ,  1907. 

Manufacturing  Company, 


Gentlemen:  I  hereby  request  you  to  give  employment  to  the 
members  of  my  family  whose  names  and  ages  I  hereby  certify  are 
correct  as  given  below. 


Names.  Ages. 


I, ,  hereby  agree  with  the  Manufacturing 

Company  that  any  house,  building,  room,  or  rooms  which  I  may  rent 
from  it  1  will  vacate  at  any  time,  on  three  days'  notice  from  lessor, 
and  that  the  said  company  may  have  a  lien  upon  the  wages  of  such 
of  my  family  as  it  may  employ  for  the  amount.  I  also  afree  to  leave 
said  nouse  clean  and  m  as  good  condition  as  when  rented  by  me. 

It  was  found  that  employees  are  frequently  averse  to  signing  these 
contracts.  The  reason  seemed  to  be  a  feehng  that  they  were  signing 
away  some  part  of  the  independence  which  constitutes  such  a  marked 
trait  of  character  of  southern  mill  operatives.  In  fact,  at  the  mill 
using  the  form  of  contract  first  given  above  it  was  found  impossible  to 
induce  the  heads  of  all  families  to  sign  the  contract  and  its  use  has 
been  practically  abandoned. 

ILUTERACT  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORK- 
ERS  IN  COTTON  MUX  FAMILIES. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  investigation  information  was  secured 
as  to  school  attendance  and  abiUty  to  read  and  write  of  the  women  and 
children  at  work  in  all  the  cotton  mill  famihes  visited  except  a  few  in 
North  Carolina.  In  the  following  table  the  facts  as  to  school  attend- 
ance and  ability  to  read  and  write  of  these  women  and  children  are 
shown,  the  classification  being  into  three  groups:  (a)  Children  under 
14  years  of  age,  (6)  cliildren  14  and  15  years  of  age,  and  (c)  women 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  not  including  married  women. 

The  persons  in  each  of  these  groups  are  divided  into  those  imable 
to  read  and  write  and  those  able  to  read  and  write.  Any  person 
claiming  to  be  able  to  write  even  a  little  was  not  counted  as  illiterate. 
Like  all  other  tables  in  regard  to  ilUteracy,  this  one  may  have  a  con- 
siderable element  of  error,  due  to  untruthful  answers  to  the  inquiries. 
This  margin,  however,  is  certainly  in  the  direction  of  understate- 
ment of  illiteracy  rather  than  overstatement.    The  table  foUows. 
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^^^1 

^h             ILLITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WORKERS  IN            ^1 

^H                                                                 C0TTON-\ULL  FAUILI£S  VISITED. 

■ 

^^H                 tTbia  Uibl«  does  cot  Include  ditto  for  women  and  ohildren  Jn  a  few  fiunlltes  In  North  Carolina.)                 ^M 

f 

Num- 

Persons ttnable  to  read  and  write. 

Persona  able  to  read           H 
and  write.                   ■ 

Peraottff  who 

^^H 

Total 

ber  re- 

Per- 
sona 
who 

attended 

^^m              state  imd  age  group. 

num- 
b«r. 

porttne 
as  to 

Num- 

Per 

m'hool. 

Per 

•Aver- 

liter- 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

cent 

age 

^^^M 

acy. 

ber. 

ofthOHe 

never 

Aver- 

ofihoae 

months' 

By 

report- 
lag. 

attend- 
ed 
school. 

Num- 
ber. 

age 
montba* 
atlead- 

report- 
ing. 

M-tiool 
attend- 
ance. 

sooe. 

Muloe: 

Children  under  14  years. 

D 

9 

4 

13.8 

4 

12.0 

25 

86.2 

43.2 

ChlWren  H  and  15  yews. 

125 

i2& 

24 

10.2 

'""ai" 

«20 

22.2 

tai 

80.8 

»fi0.7 

Women  Ifi  years  and  over 

-213 

213 

23 

10.8 

l>2 

frlO 

38.3 

too 

BB.2 

68.0 

New  Baiiipshife: 

Children  under  14  ytars. 

2 

2 

.0 

...... 

2 

100.0 

"L, 

Children  Hand  15  years. 

4« 

48 

"l 

2.1 

'■'36.'6" 

47 

OT.O 

Women  Iti  yeuni  and  over 

sa 

m 

0 

10.1 

i' 

7 

24-0 

80 

80.0 

62.1 

M-J^seachui^Usi: 

^^L                Children  under  14  yean. 
^^H                ChiMren  14  and  15  years. 

1 
242 

1 
239 

1 
4 

un.o 

1.7 

1 
1 

....„ 

■"■52.'3' 

"235" 

""'M-I' 

"Va3.'o 

^^r                W  omen  M  years  and  over 

480 

486 

44 

0.1 

iM 

*18 

44.1 

442 

go.o 

<  62.  4 

Rhode  Island: 

Children  under  U  years. 
Children  14  and  l.')  years. 

17 

17 

m 

1 

5.9 
7.4 

1 
4 

16 

too 

04.1 
02.6 

34.0 

«50:7 

'4 

"ii.'s 

Women  1&  yean  and  over 

2J» 

230 

24 

10.6 

SO 

4 

15.8 

205 

80.5 

/ea.3 

VlrRlnlti: 

Children  under  H  years. 

bt 

54 

38 

70.4 

10 

28 

10.7 

]« 

2B.6 

i&t 

Children  14  and  15  years. 

45 

45 

28 

57.8 

7 

10 

7.6 

1» 

42.3 

30.8 

Women  W  yean  and  over 

53 

52 

25 

4K1 

11 

14 

0.7 

27 

51.0 

ftan.o 

Norlh  Carolina: 

^^L                Children  under  14  years. 

428 

327 

17« 

53.8 

oTO 

«il06 

6.6 

151 

46.2 

rfn.a 

^^m                Children  14  and  l£y*>ani. 

325 

2&4 

101 

39.8 

033 

•  67 

7.3 

153 

00.2 

«l9.i 

^^f                 Women  15  yearaand  over 

401 

3M 

80 

26.3 

33 

47 

6.5 

224 

73.7 

»30.2 

South  Cjirolhki: 

Children  under  H  yaat. 

467 

463 

23a 

W.3 

^100 

^121 

7.7 

2» 

40.7 

'22.3 

Children  Hand  15  years. 

279 

276 

8g 

3LB 

A  44 

ft  42 

6.0 

188 

68.1 

<25.0 

WomeD  litiycoTft  and  over 

328 

326 

74 

22.7 

34 

40 

8.8 

252 

77,3 

/28.4 

Georgia: 

Children  under  14  years. 

206 

206 

88 

42.7 

«28 

aao 

8.0 

118 

57.3 

no.  6 

Children  14  and  15  yearn. 

200 

7m 

50 

28.2 

14 

45 

10.0 

150 

71.8 

/22.2 

Women  Ift  years  and  over 

376 

276 

6S 

23.6 

22 

43 

W.5 

an 

76.4 

23.0 

Alabama: 

^H                 Child rtm  under  14  yew. 

140 

145 

05 

6&& 

42 

Si 

6.5 

S) 

34.2 

6  17.5 

^H                Children  H  and  tS  years. 

114 

114 

53 

46.5 

24 

29 

6.3 

61 

53.5 

*21.0 

^^V               W  omen  m  jreon  and  over 

IM 

IM 

60 

38.3 

30 

ao 

8.6 

06 

61.7 

*17.4 

f^           MlsslsBlnpl: 

1                        Chtulren  under  14  years. 

117 

116 

51 

44.0 

9 

42 

6.3 

65 

50.0 

kl3.5 

1                         Children  H  and  15  years. 

50 

50 

13 

22.0 

a 

7 

4.7 

46 

78.0 

■  20.6 

1                         Woraeoie  years  and  ovM' 

T7 

n 

8 

ia4 

4 

4 

7.3 

69 

80.6 

27.2 

a  Not  Including  1  person,  school  attendance  not  reported. 

tr  Noi  including  2  persona,  sctvool  attendance  not  reported. 

(■Not  reportel. 

rf  Not  including  3  prreoas,  school  attendance  not  reported. 

*  Not  including  22  ptTsona,  school  attendance  not  reported. 

t  Not  Including  4  persons.  a*hool  attendance  not  reported. 

e  Not  {Deluding  8  persona,  school  attendance  not  reported. 

*  Not  including  9  penona.  achool  attendanoe  not  reported. 

<  Not  iactuding  5  persona,  achool  attendance  not  reported. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  high 

est  [ 

)ercen 

tages 

of  illiteracy  among  the  children  of  cotton  mill  families 

?  we 

re  fou 

nd  in 

Alabama  and  in  Virginia.     In  Alabama,  out  of  145  ch 

ildre 

n  lint 

er  14 

reporting,  95,  or  65,5  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read 

and 

write 

.     Of 

these,  42  had  never  attended  school  and  53  report 

ed   J 

tm  av 

erage 

attendance  of  6.5  months.     In  Virginia,  out  of  54  t 

>hilti 

ren,  c 

;s.  or 

70,4  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.     Of  thes 

e.  10 

had 

J 

never 
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attended  school  anil  28  reported  ao  average  attendance  of  10.7 
months.  The  numher  of  Virginia  children  included  in  this  table  is 
small  and  there  miglit  be  hesitation  iu  accepting  the  percentage  as 
representative  for  this  reason,  but  the  figures  of  this  table  seem  to 
be  fully  bonie  out  by  the  statements  of  ofiiciali  reports. (°) 

The  lowest  per  cent  of  illiterate  children  under  14  years  of  age  at 
work  in  the  southern  mill  families  visited  was  found  in  Georgia,  where, 
out  of  206  reporting,  88,  or  42.7  per  cent,  were  stated  to  be  unable  to 
read  and  wTite.  Of  this  nimiber,  2S  had  never  attended  school  and 
59  reported  an  average  attendance  of  8.9  months.  The  percentage 
of  illiterates  among  the  children  under  14  at  work  in  the  Mississippi 
mill  families  reported  was  but  slightly  higher  than  in  Georgia,  namely, 
44  per  cent. 

Of  the  29  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  in  the  cotton- 
mill  families  visited  in  Maine  for  whom  reports  as  to  iOiteracy  and 
school  attendance  were  secured,  4,  or  13.8  per  oernt,  were  unabk^  to 
read  and  write.  These  4  illiterate  chihlren  had  attended  school  on 
an  average  of  12  months.  The  25  children  who  were  reported  as 
able  to  read  and  write  hail  attended  school  on  an  average  of  43.2 
months.  Of  the  other  New  England  States  included  in  the  investi- 
gation, New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  were  unimportant  so  far 
as  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  is  concerned. 
In  Rhode  Island,  of  the  17  children  under  14  years  reported,  only 
1  was  found  to  \w  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  this  child  had  never 
attended  school. 

Witii  reference  to  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  among  the  children 
under  14  years  of  age  at  work  in  the  Southern  States,  there  would  be 
included  in  these  numbers  some  children  who  had  not  permanently 
left  school.  To  some  extent  in  all  of  these  States  the  practice  pre- 
vails, especially  in  families  where  there  are  a  number  of  young 
children,  of  putting  some  of  the  children  to  work  and  keeping  others 
in  school  during  one  year,  and  in  the  following  year  of  returning 
the  working  children  to  school  and  putting  the  school  children  to 

a  "To  my  mind,  the  saddest,  if  not  the  mo«t  perious,  matter  encountered  in  the  terri- 
tory visittHl  by  me,  is  the  great  number  of  white  children  under  employment  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  They  attend  no  kind  of  Pchool,  many  of  (hem;  it  is  from 
home  to  work,  and  from  work  t^a  homo.  Muny  employees  from  18  years  to  thoce 
of  mature  age  are  in  a  deplorable  condilion,  ao  far  afi  any  learning  iH  concerned,  a«  are 
the  youngest  employees.  Children  are  employed  in  the  same  plant  with  paronte, 
work  Hide  by  side,  and  neither  of  whom  can  tell  the  timi  letter  in  Ihe  alphabet.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  deplorable  condition,  and  strenuou.'*  efforts  will  no  doubt  have  to 
be  reeorti'd  to  in  order  that  euch  a  Btate  of  affairs  may  be  altefC'd,  the  children  forced 
to  attend  school,  which  in  the  end  will  prove  a  permanent  good  to  them.  Some  placet* 
visited  at  least  two-lhird.H  of  the  employee!*,  all  grown,  can  not  sign  their  names  to  the 
pay  roll."  (Report  of  the  ept^'ial  agent  on  inspection  of  factoriee  in  the  Ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  LAbor  and  Industrial  Statistics  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  190G, 
p.  250.) 
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work.  With  this  practice  some  of  the  cliildren  here  reportcil  as 
iUiteratc  woiihl  later»  hy  this  irregular  school  uttendtince,  learn  to 
read  and  wriU\ 

In  all  the  States  included  in  the  investigation,  large  numhers  of 
children  14  and  15  yeai-s  of  age  were  reported  at  work  and,  in  eon- 
sequence,  the  figures  in  regard  to  illiteracy  and  school  attendance  may 
be  regarded  as  coniparal>le  for  these  age  groups. 

Among  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  as  in  the  case  of 
children  under  14,  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  found 
in  Virginia.  Out  of  45  reporting,  26,  or  57.8  per  cent,  were  unable^ 
to  read  and  WTite.  Of  these,  7  had  never  attended  school  and  19 
reported  an  average  attendance  of  7.6  months.  Of  114  Alabama 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  reported,  5H,  or  46.5  per  cent,  werei 
miable  to  read  and  write.  Of  these,  24  had  never  attended  school 
and  29  reported  an  average  school  attendance  of  6.3  months. 

In  the  Maine  families  visited,  out  of  125  chihlren  14  and  15  years 
of  age  at  work,  24,  or  19.2  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  WTite. 
Of  these,  3  liad  never  attended  school  and  20  reported  an  average 
attendance  of  22.2  months. 

The  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  children  of  14  and  15 
years  at  work  was  in  Massachusetts,  where,  out  of  239  children 
reporting,  only  4,  or  1.7  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
One  of  these  had  never  attended  school,  while  the  other  3  illiterate 
reported  an  average  school  attendance  of  52.3  montlis. 

For  the  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  membere  of  cot- 
ton-mill families  included  in  this  investigation,  the  highest  percentage 
of  illiteracy  was  found  in  Virginia,  where,  out  of  52  reported,  25,  or 
48.1  percent,  were  unable  to  read  and  wTite.  Of  these,  1 1  had  never 
attended  school  and  14  reported  an  average  attendance  of  9.7  months. 
The  next  highest  percent  of  illiterac}'  was  found  in  Alabama,  where, 
of  154  women,  59,  or  38.3  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  wTit«. 
Of  these,  30  had  never  attended  school  anti  29  repi>rted  a  school 
attendance  of  8.6  months.  In  the  New  England  group  of  States, 
out  of  213  women  reporting  in  Maine,  23,  or  10.8  per  cent,  were  un- 
able to  read  and  write,  while  out  of  229  in  Rhode  Island,  24,  or  10.5 
per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  lowest  per  cent  was 
found  in  Massachusetts,  where,  out  of  486  reporting,  44,  or  9.1  per 
cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  this  number,  24  had  never 
attended  school,  while  18  reported  an  average  attendance  of  44.1 
months.  Many  of  these  cases  of  illiteracy  among  the  women  in  New 
England  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  of  foreign  birth  and  have 
come  to  this  country  and  gone  to  work  here  when  they  were  beyond 
the  school  age. 

A  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  three  age  gn>ups 
shows  in  each  of  the  southern  group  of  States  a  greater  percentage 
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of  illiteracy  in  the  lower  age  groups  thtiD  in  the  high  ones.  The 
dilTeronces,  moreover,  are  pronounced  enough  to  indicate  that  the 
€hihh*eii  under  14  jeai-s  of  age  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  the  puhhc 
schools  to  as  great  au  extent  as  have  the  older  mill  workers.  Tliis 
is  confirmed  also  by  the  average  months  of  school  attendance  both 
of  the  illiterates  and  of  those  reporting  themselves  as  able  to  read 
and  write.  Among  the  illiterates  in  nearly  every  case  the  average 
months  of  school  attentlance  of  the  children  under  H  at  work  are 
less  than  those  of  the  women  16  veal's  of  age  and  over.  Among 
those  reporting  themselves  able  to  read  and  write,  the  difference  as 
to  mtmtlis  of  school  attendance  is  quite  pronomiced  in  every  State 
save  Alabama. 

That  the  standard  of  those  reporting  themselves  able  to  read  and 
wntv  is  low  in  many  cases  will  be  clearly  apparent  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  in  regard  to  average  months  of  school  attendance. 
Thus,  in  Mississippi  65  children  under  14  reported  themselves  as  able 
to  read  imd  write,  but  their  school  attendance  averaged  only  13.5 
months.  In  North  Carolina  the  average  school  attendance  for  151 
such  chihlren  was  only  17.3  months  and  in  Alabama  for  50  cliildren 
only  17.5  months.  In  explanation  of  these  figures,  it  should  be  said 
that  in  these  States,  in  many  school  districts,  the  public  schools  are 
open  only  4  months  in  the  year,  and  for  a  child  living  in  such  a  district 
17  months  of  school  attendance  would  mean  attendance  for  more 
than  four  years. 

In  general  Table  XXVII  further  details  are  given  concerning  the 
school  attendance  and  literac}^  of  women  and  of  children  according  to 
their  sex,  age,  and  nativity.  The  school  attendance  in  5-month  an<I 
10-month  periods  up  to  80  montlis  and  the  avera^ge  age  at  leaving 
school  are  shown,  together  with  the  number  of  persons  of  each 
specified  age  and  nativity  (1)  who  never  attended  school,  (2)  who 
could  read  or  write  English,  (3)  who  could  read  or  write  only  some 
language  other  than  English,  and  (4)  who  could  read  or  write  no 
language  at  all. 

GENERAL  CONBITIONS  AS  TO  ILLITEEACY  tN  THE  STATES  INVESTIOATEB. 

The  foregoing  statistics  relate  entirely  to  the  conditions  as  to  illit- 
eracy of  the  woman  and  child  worker's  in  the  cotton-mill  families 
visited.  They  will  not,  of  course,  be  representative  of  conditions  as 
to  illiteracy  of  the  whole  popidation  in  the  States  investigated.  In 
each  of  the  New  England  States  included  in  this  investigation  the 
cotton-mill  workers  were  much  more  largely  than  the  general  popu- 
lation either  foreign  bom  or  of  foreign  parentage.  In  the  Southern 
States  the  cotton-mill  workers  were  Yery  largely'  made  up  of  those 
who  had  passed  their  cliiidhood  on  the  farms  or  m  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, where  the  opportunities  of  attending  school  and  acquiring  an 
education  were  much  less  than  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
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It  should  also  l)o  said  of  the  foregoing  statLstics  of  illiteracy  that 
they  show,  except  for  the  3^yungest  workers,  pa.st  ronditions  rather 
than  the  educational  advantages  of  the  present  ilay  or  the  use  that 
is  nTaiie  of  the  advantages  of  the  present  day.  Even  the  extent  of 
illiteracy  among  children  10  to  14  years  old  will  not  show  accurately 
the  present  day  scliool  advantages,  since  "illiterates"  include  those 
who  can  not  read  and  write,  and  schools  of  the  lowest  standards  can 
teach  children  enough  to  raise  Ihwn  from  enumeration  in  that  class. 
But  it  does  indicate  approximately  the  use  children  are  making  of 
present  day  schools,  inasmuch  as  children  10  to  14  years  of  age  have 
presumably  been  to  school  during  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  investigation.  As  an  evidence  of  the  w^ork  accomplished  by  the 
schools  in  each  State,  and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  with  the 
educational  condition  of  the  cotton-mill  workers,  the  tliree  following 
tables  are  presenteti  from  figures  given  in  the  Tw'elfth  Census. 

The  first  table  shows  the  |>er  cent  of  illiteracy  among  the  t<»tal 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over; 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERATES  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  10  YEAK8  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
IN  CERTAIN  STATES,  1880, 1880,  AND  1900. 

IFrom  Twelfth  Census  of  Ibe  Unlled  States,  1900.] 


State. 

Per  c^tit  of  Ulltentw  lo— 

1880. 

1890. 

19(10. 

Maine ....^  <.«.......; ..,i.^^.4..t. 

New  Hampshire.........^ ,, 

MiiflsacliiMielU ..i.. 

4.3 

5.0 
0.6 
tl.2 

40.6 
48.  a 
55,4 
49. « 
£0.9 
49.6 

6.S 

fer 

6.2 

9.8 

30.2 
30.7 
45.0 
39.8 
41.0 
40.0 

5.1 

a  2 

5.9 

Rhode  Islaod 

8.4 

VirRinla 

North  Carolina. .....*.*..,....- 

22  9 

2R7 

South  CiiTollim i ^.^... 

GMrgtu : i.-- 

Alivbatna... ..,,.....,., 

.35.11 
30.5 
34.0 

Mlttlsalppl 

32.0 

■ 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rhode  Island  had  much  lower  percentages  of  illiteracy  than 
Virginia,  North  Candina,  vSouth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  In  the  four  New  England  States  wliere  this  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on  the  illiteracy  is  largely  due  to  the  illiterate  adult 
immigrant. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  8<iuth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  have  had,  and  still  have,  large  ]»ercentages  of  illiteracy. 
U]>  to  1^70  they  had  jiractically  no  public  schools.  Since  then  the 
constant  presence  in  those  six  States  of  the  large  number  of  pereons 
who  were  of  school  age  ditring  the  civil  war  and  who  received  very 
httle  instruction  Ikus  ke]>t  up  the  percentages  of  illiteracy.  Besides 
those  things,  the  i>resence  of  the  Negro  has  kept  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  high. 
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To  show  how  much  the  foreigner  and  the  ilhterate  Negro  have 
affectied  the  percentages  of  illiteracy,  the  following  table  is  inserted : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERATES  IN  WHITE   POPULATION   10  YEARS  OF 
AOE  AND  OVER  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  IN  1900. 

(From  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  SUtes,  1900.) 


Native  white  population. 

Foreign  white  popul 

atlon. 

tes. 

Total  white  population. 

State. 

Number. 

Illiterates. 

Number. 

Illitera 

Number. 

Illiterates. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

19.4 
20.5 
14.0 

18.7 

10.9 
6.1 
6.5 
7.0 
9.3 

10.7 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire... 

Maasachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Virginia 

North  CvroUna.... 
South  Carolina — 
Georgia 

474,821 

253,636 

1,420,219 

207,953 

866,296 
900,664 
309,540 
841,200 
700.823 
450,952 

11,394 
3,840 

10,739 
3,714 

96,117 
175,645 

54,375 
100,431 
103,570 

36,038 

2.4 
L6 
.8 
1.8 

n.i 

19.5 
13.0 
11.9 
14.8 
8.0 

88,796 

83,542 

816,806 

128,901 

18,742 
4,314 
5,320 
11,829 
14,060 
7,515 

17,195 

17,126 

119,562 

24,157 

2,043 
262 
344 
833 

1,313 
806 

663,617 

337,178 

2,237,027 

330,854 

885,087 
904,978 
404,800 
853,020 
714,883 
458,407 

28,589 
20,900 
130,321 
27,871 

96,160 
175,907 

54,719 
101,204 
104,883 

30,844 

5.1 
&3 
5.8 
8.8 

11.1 
19.4 
13.& 
11.9 

Alabama 

14.7 

Miasiasippi 

8.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  whites  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  have  very  much  higher  percentages 
of  illiteracy  than  the  native  whites,  and  increase  very  much  the 
percentages  of  illiteracy  of  the  total  white  population.  In  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
although  the  foreign  whites  have  a  lower  percentage  of  illiteracy  than 
the  native  whites,  except  in  Mississippi,  it  does  not  appreciably  affect 
the  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  the  total  white  population. 

When  the  illiterate  Negroes  are  eliminated,  the  percentages  of  illit- 
eracy among  the  total  white  population  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  are  seen  to  be 
much  lower  than  the  percentages  of  total  illiteracy  as  given  in  the 
first  table. 

The  next  table  is  inserted  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the 
results  of  this  investigation  and  to  indicate,  so  far  as  records  of  illit- 
eracy can  do  so,  what  present-day  schools  of  the  ten  States  are  accom- 
plishidg.  The  table  shows  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  native-bora 
white  children  10  to  14  years  old  in  1900. 


By  comparing  the  above  table  with  the  table  immediately  pre-, 
ceding,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  of  the  children  10  to  14  years 
of  age  are  nearly  as  high  as,  and  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  are 
actually  higher  than,  those  of  the  total  white  population  in  those 
States.  There  are  too  many  other  evidences  of  improvement  in  the 
schools  of  those  States  to  regard  this  showing  as  proof  that  the  schools 
are  not  able  to  cut  down  the  percentages  of  illiteracy  among  chil- 
dren. It  is  rather  an  evidence  that  the  children  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  such  advantages  as  the  schools  ofTer^  and  this  view 
is  borne  out  by  the  high  percentage  of  child  labor  as  shown  in  this 
report  and  by  the  statistics  of  the  school  attendance  of  illiterate 
children. 

The  following  table  shows  for  47  cliildren  under  14  at  work  in 
New  England  ami  1,300  such  children  in  the  Southern  States  the 
number  who  never  attended  school  and  the  average  months  of  school 
attendance  of  those  who  had  att^inded  schooL  It  also  shows  for 
49  chihlren  in  New  England  and  1,311  in  the  South  the  number 
anil  per  cent  who  were  illiterate  and  the  number  and  per  cent  who 
were  literate. 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  LITERACY  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  AND  IN  EACH 
STATE  IN  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  AGES. 


Persons  reporting  as  to  school 
attendance. 

Persons  reporting  as 

to  literacy 

Age. 

Number 
who 

never 
attended 

school. 

Attended  school. 

Number. 

Abie  to  read  and 
write. 

Not  able  to  read 
and  write. 

Number. 

Average 
months. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

New  England  group: 
10  years 

1 

50.0 

1 

1 

7 

40 

1 

1 

7 

34 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
85.0 

11  years 

12  years 

7 
37 

3&6 
36.8 

13  years 

2 

0 

15.0 

Total 

2 

45 

37.4 

49 

43 

87.8 

6 

12.2 

Virginia: 

10  years 

6 
3 
IS 
17 

9.2 
8.3 
15.4 
14.4 

6 

5 

21 

22 

^ 

6 
4 
12 
16 

100.0 

11  years 

2 
3 
5 

1 
9 
6 

20.0 
42.9 
27.3 

80.0 

12  years 

67.1 

13  years 

72.7 

Total 

10 

44 

13.7 

54 

16 

29.6 

38 

7a4 

North  Carolina: 

7  years 

1 
4 
4 
5 
15 
21 
23 

1 
8 
16 
18 
49 
103 
132 

1 
6 
12 
12 
34 
49 
63 

loao 

Syears 

3 
12 
15 
33 
82 
112 

4.3 
9.9 
7.0 
8.5 
1Z6 
15.6 

3 

4 

6 

15 

54 

69 

37.5 
25.0 
33.3 
30.6 
52.4 
52.0 

63.6 

9years 

75.0 

10  years 

66l7 

11  years 

69.4 

12  years 

47.6 

13  years 

47.7 

Total 

73 

257 

12.8 

327 

151 

46.2 

176 

63.8 

South  Carolina: 
7  years 

1 
3 
13 
15 
22 
25 
30 

1 
8 
27 
61 
93 
128 
145 

1 
8 
25 
34 
56 
50 
59 

loao 

Syears 

5 
14 
46 
68 
100 
113 

5.6 
6.9 
14.4 
14.9 
20.3 
18.2 

100  0 

9  years 

2 
27 
37 

78 
86 

7.4 
44.3 
39.8 
60.9 
59.3 

92.6 

10  years 

55.7 

11  years 

60.2 

12  years 

39.1 

13  years 

40.7 

Total 

109 

346 

17.0 

463 

230 

49.7 

233 

50.3 

Georgia: 

6yeats 

1 
1 
2 
5 
« 
13 

1 

2 

7 

34 

63 

99 

1 
1 

4 
13 
30 
39 

100.0 

9  years 

1 
5 

28 
56 
83 

6.0 
8.2 
14.0 
15.8 
17.3 

1 

3 

21 

33 

60 

50.0 
42.9 
61.8 
52.4 
60.6 

50.0 

10  years 

67.1 

11  years 

88.3 

12  years 

47.6 

13  years 

39.4 

Total 

28 

173 

15.9 

206 

118 

57.3 

88 

42.7 

Alabama: 

7yeats 

1 
2 
1 
7 
5 
13 
13 

1 
2 
2 
16 
21 
56 
47 

1 
2 

i 

15 
16 
32 
27 

loao 

Syears 

100.0 

9  years 

i 

9 
14 
43 
34 

14.0 
8.0 

n.5 

11.6 
12.9 

loao 

10  years 

1 

5 

24 

20 

6.3 
23.8 
42.9 
42.6 

93.7 

11  years 

76.2 

12  years 

57.1 

13  years 

67.4 

Total 

42 

101 

11.7 

145 

60 

34.5 

95 

65.6 

Mississippi: 

7  years 

1 

2 
5 
10 
11 
24 
24 
30 

1.5 
3.8 
5.7 
6.5 
9.6 
12.3 
14.7 

3 
5 
12 
12 
26 
26 
32 

3 
5 
8 
6 

12 
7 

10 

100.0 

Syears 

100.0 

9  years 

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

4 

6 
14 
19 
22 

33.3 
50.0 
53.8 
73.1 
6&8 

66.7 

10  years 

50.0 

11  years 

46.2 

12  years 

36.9 

13  years 

31.2 

Total 

11 

106 

10.5 

116 

65 

56.0 

51 

44.0 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  LITERACY  OF  CBILDREN  UNDER  H  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK.  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  AND  IN  EACH 
STATE  IN  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY  AGES— Coixclodfid. 


Fflrsons  reporting  as  to  school 
att«DdAaoe. 

Persons  r«portiDg  as  to  literacy. 

1           A|C^ 

Number 
who 

Attendpd  scbwL 

Number. 

Able  to  read  and 
write. 

Not  able  to  read 
and  write. 

r 

att^^d«i 
■cbool. 

N"«»ber.j,\-^'-S! 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent, 

Southern  group: 

a  years 

I 
4 
9 
21 
») 
51 
70 
S7 

1 

6 

23 

50 

120 

228 

307 

477 

1 
0 

100.0 

7  years 

2 

13 

38 

02 

170 

323 

3Sft 

l.« 
4.6 
7.3 

lao 

12L4 

15.5 
10.4 

100.0 

8  years 

3 

n 

43 
03 

217 
2R3 

1S.0 

20 

87.0 

9yean....     , 

18.6 
35.8 
40.8 
54-7 
S5.1 

48 
77 
13S 

lao 

214 

81.4 

10  yean 

64.2 

11  yeora 

59. 2 

12  years 

45.3 

18  years.,........ 

44.9 

Totoi 

273 

1,027 

14.4 

1.311 

6.10 

4a  1 

081 

51.9 

ft 


In  New  EDgland  those  umler  14  years  of  age  who  had  attended 
school  had  an  average  atteDdance  of  37.4  moiiUis. 

In  the  Southern  States,  although  a  total  of  273  out  of  1 ,300  children 
reported  had  never  attended  school,  a  study  of  Tahle  XXIX  in 
connection  with  this  tahle  shows  that  those  who  hatl  attended  had 
averaged  in  every  8tat«  at  every  age,  with  a  single  exception  of  9 
years  of  age  in  Alabama,  more  months  of  work  than  of  school  attend- 
ance. The  highest  average  months  of  school  attentluuce  for  all  <'Itil- 
dren,  17  months,  was  in  South  Carolina.  The  children  reported  from 
Mississippi  had  attended  school  the  lowest  average  number  of  months, 
10.5. 

In  the  Southern  States  as  a  whole  the  average  months  of  school 
attendance  by  all  children  here  reported  under  14  years  of  age  was 
14.4  months.  The  3'oungest  had  attended  school  the  lea^st,  those  at 
each  age  under  1 1  years  averaging  less  than  12  months.  The  increase 
is  gratlual  from  1 .5  months  in  the  ca-^e  of  2  children  7  years  old  to 
16.4  months  for  the  3S9  children  K^  years  old  who  had  attended  school. 

With  reference  to  literacy  the  table  shows  that  in  New  Enghuui  all 
children  here  included  under  14  years  of  age  could  read  and  write 
except  6  who  were  \'4  years  old. 

In  \'irghiia  more  than  half  at  each  age  were  ilhterate  and  of  the  54 
children  covered  by  the  table,  3S,  or  70.4  per  cent,  could  not  read 
and  write.  This  was  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy  found 
among  young  working  children  in  any  State,  but  in  every  Southern 
State  except  Georgia  and  Mississippi  more  than  half  of  the  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  for  whom  information  was  obtained,  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  Of  the  1,311  children  of  this  age  group 
reported  from  the  southern  mills,  681 ,  or  51.0  per  cent,  were  illiterate. 
Of  the  7  children  under  8  years  of  age,  at  work,  it  may  be  observed 
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that  none  was  able  to  read  and  write.  Of  the  children  8  years  old, 
20,  or  87.0  per  cent,  were  illiterate:  of  those  9  years  old,  81.4  per 
cent;  10  years  old,  64.2  per  cent :  1 1  years  old,  59.2  per  cent ;  12  years 
old,  45.3  per  cent,  and  of  thoee  13  years  old,  44.9  per  cent  were  unable 
to  read  and  write.  At  each  age  below  12  more  than  half  the  children 
were  illiterate.  Of  a  totjd  of  437  below  that  age,  only  150,  or  34.3 
per  cent,  could  read  and  write. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
according  to  the  months  of  school  attendance.  It  includes  all  children 
covered  in  the  above  table,  and  also  includes  those  who  did  not 
report  as  to  school  attendance.  In  New  England  the  classification 
is  in  eight  months'  periods,  and  in  the  South  four  months'  periods. 
The  difference  is  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  school  year,  which 
is  from  eight  to  ten  months  in  New  England  and  four  months  and 
upward  in  the  South. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  WOO  ATTENDED  SCHOOL  SPEdFIKD 
NUMBER  OF  MONTHS,  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY 
AGES. 


Age. 

Nfl   1     7 
adtooi  mas.    Sto    l«to 
mt.   1  sad       li       n 
%ead-,  on-     nm.    tnOi. 

34  to    « to 

XI      m 

mat,   SMX. 

«t9 

47 

moi. 

48  !« 

man. 

n 
mot. 

73141 
U 

Ntrt 

porv 
ed. 

•rmi. 

•           1          ' 

1 

I 

Uvwn 

1 

I 

lajHis               ..»- 

■ 

1 

t  ....... 

•          4 

3 
T 

"T 

f 

i 

ii 

13  yews.. 

"*T|     1 

3 

i 

^ 

T<»tal...... 

^  1     ^ 

2 

7 

0 

4 

f 

7 

>! 

a 

3 

m 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  WHO  ATTENDED  SCHOOL  SBECIFIEO 
NUMBER  OF  MONTHS,  IN  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIES  IN  SOUTHERN  GROUP,  BY 
STATES  AND   BY  AGES. 


Att 

N« 

scbool 

i 

mos. 

Ofltj 

1  to 

7 

DHB. 

Slo 
11 

12  to 

UMtt. 

IS  to 
23 

31 
HIM. 

33  to 

UUM, 

40  to 

HUH. 

4«to 

63 
mo*. 

04 

niaa, 
ftnd 

Not 

TV- 

tolaL 

vmautiA. 
10  yeonj ,,.,.... 

4 

...... 

7 
S 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 

t 

il  jfe»w .,♦., 

2i 

3 

5 

1 
i 

A 

12  T'Hin 

4 

a 
I 

1 

1 
1 

31 

13  yearii.. ,.,,....... 

za 

T(rtal.......... 

10 

4 

7 

n 

7 

7 

3 

1 

2 

M 

ttOBtH    CAIOLIKA. 

7  yBiiB», - 

1 

4 

5 
15 
21 

aa 

I 

8  T*»T^    , 

I 
3 

0 
ft 
It 
IB 

19 
13 

3 

4 

N 
90 
33 

m 

10 

S  yCftlTI, . 

3 

5 

10 

£ 
1 
4 

13 
23 

■'*4' 
13 
19 

1 
1 

13 

3Q 

10  years.., ,.,.....,. 

28 

11  ftan.. .>........, 

1 
4 
3 

OS 

13rBBn 

I 

e 

I 
3 

134 

Ujma,,, ,,,..... 

17* 

TatiJ,.. 

73 

44 

4i 

4S 

46 

35 

» 

-J. 

7 

4 

m 

438 

1          CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  WHO  ATTENDED  SCHOOLSPECIFtED   ^^^| 
NUMBER    OF    MONTHS,  IN    COTTON-MILL    FAMILIES    IN    SOUTHERN    OROLrP    BV    ^^H 
STATES  AND  BY  AGES— Conoladed.                                                                                                             ^^H 

1 
Age. 

No   ' 
school 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 

3 

UUOS. 

and 

UD' 

der. 

4  to 

7 
tnoa. 

8  to 

11 

mas. 

1 
12  to 

15 
inoB. 

10  to 

23 
HIM. 

24  to 

31 
moB. 

32  to 

39 
moa. 

40  to 

47 
mos. 

48  to 
moa. 

64 
mo». 
amt 

OTtSf. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

ToLaL       *      M 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

7  years ,,,. 

1 

13 
16 
22 
25 
30 

iJ 

12  ^ 

8  yearn 

2 
0 
0 
8 
7 
9 

1 
5 
7 
9 
7 
9 

38 

2 
1 

7 

18 
10 
21 

1 
1 

1 
3 
4 
2 

1 
3 
7 
12 
15 

1 
I'A 

9 
24 
22 

8 
11 

30 
24 

2 
4 

14 
8 

11  years. 

1 
4 
4 

1 
2 

""{ 

12  years. ............ 

13  y  tars 

Total 

lOd 

38 

59 

38 

m 

63 

28 

9 

3 

1 

12 

«7^ 

OBOftOU. 

6yMn 

I 

M 

7  yMn 

6  years 

:  :::*  ^^M 

0  yeara 

1 
2 
6 
6 
IB 

...... 

1 

1 
1 
ft 
7 
15 

:::::::::::: 

»  1 

10  yean 

1 

4 
4 
10 

1 
6 

12 
11 



11  yean 

5 
13 
17 

2 
11 

10 

2 

2 
0 

1 
1 
3 

12  yetm 

"6 

i 

2 

...... 

13  years 

Total 

28 

15 

32 

35 

19 

30 

23 

10 

6 

3 

5 

>.   I 

ALABAMA. 

7yean 

1 
2 

1 
7 
S 
13 
13 

2 

2 
ift 

a 

56 

41 

Bytnn 

9yean 

1 
1 
1 
4 

6 

10  yean 

4 

3 
8 
9 

3 

3 
10 
3 

1 
1 
2 
2 

'             llycan 

4 
9 
4 

'""7" 

8 

2 
2 
3 

3 

I             12yean ,. 

1 

13  yean.. 

Totai 

42 

24 

19 

17 

12 

16 

7 

6 

1 

3 

146 

maaaarn. 

lJ«»n 

Sycan 

1 

2 
2 

6 
5 

4 
3 

4 

ft 
S 

la 
12 

26    . 
26 

3a 

3 

1 

ft  Mum , ,  , . 

2 
1 
2 
2 
3 

3 
5 
6 
7 
6 

1 
I 
8 
I 
I 

l(fyean 

i             Uyean 

4 

7 
5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

12  yean 

"2' 

1 

1 

1 

\J^  yf^rn , .  . 

8|        3 

Total 

11 

25 

20 

27 

12 

13 

1    * 

2 

2 

1 

117 

I 

j                            Age. 

No 
school 

at- 
tmHl< 
aooe. 

3nios. 

and 

ODder. 

4to 

7 
tnoa. 

8to 

11 

mtx. 

12  to 

15 
mos. 

16  to 
23 

24  to 

31 
toos. 

32  to 

39 

moe. 

40  to 
47 

11108. 

m^     and 
"«*■  '  over. 

1 

Total 

re- 
port- 
ing. 

sotrrasRN  qrovt. 
eyeara 

1 
4 
9 
21 
30 
51 
70 
87 

1 

6 

2S 

«» 

121 
211 

an 

476 

7  years 

2 

8 
14 
33 
26 
8« 
44 

Syean 

6 

7 

17 

33 

90 
48 

2 
7 
17 
40 
64 
69 

1             9ytmn 

8 

8 
25 
36 
67 

1 

15 
20 
60 

T2 

1 

9 
Ifi 
41 
54 

10  yean............. 

3 
8 
23 
21 

11  years 

1 
8 
18 

1 

12  yean 

51 

s;    1 

Uyean 

Total 

PER  CENT  IK  SOUTH- 
E&N  OKOVr. 

6yean 

273 

too.o 

66.7 
40.9 
a6.G 
24.6 
2».l 
17.8 
18.3 

150 

101 

199 

134 

168  !    121 

55 

27 

11 1    1 

«U30|> 

UXkO 

I0016 
100.6 

IOOlO 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

'              7yean 

33.3 
22.7 
23.7 
18.  g 
11.8 
9.2 
9.2 

8yean 

27.8 
11.9 
13.9 
14.9 
12.7 
10.1 

9.1 

11.9 
13.9 

lai 

16.3 
14.6 

9y ears 

13. « 
6.8 

11.3 
9.2 

12.0 

1.7 

1X3 
9.0 
16.3 
15. 1 

1.7 
7.4 
7.2 
10.4 
11  :t 

lOyean 

2.4 
3.6 
6.8 
4.4 

11  yean 

0.5 
2.0 
3.8 

0.6 
1.3 
1.1 

"0.2* 

12yean 

'            ISyean 

Total 

21.0 

11.5 

12.4 

is.a 

10.3 

12.0  1    9.3 

4.2 

Zl 

.9 

.1 

100.0 

1                                                                   a  Not  iQcludiog  128  aot  reported. 
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In  New  England  35  of  the  50  children  had  attended  school  24 
months  or  more.    Three  did  not  report  as  to  school  attendance. 

In  the  Southern  States  only  16.5  per  cent  of  the  children  reporting 
as  to  school  attendance  had  attended  24  months  and  over,  and  only 
3  per  cent  40  months  and  over.  Of  course,  where  the  school  year 
was  only  4  months  it  was  impossible  for  the  oldest  children  under 
consideration  to  have  attended  more  than  about  30  months.  In 
many  mill  villages,  however,  the  schools  were  mamtained  for  longer 
periods.  In  the  Southern  States  128  children,  or  9  per  cent,  out  of  a 
total  of  1,428  at  work  did  not  report  as  to  school  attendance.  Those 
reporting  that  they  had  not  attended  school  constituted  19.1  per 
cent  of  all,  and  besides  these  35.7  per  cent  reported  less  than  12 
months  of  school  attendance.  Not  half  of  the  children  under  14 
years  of  age  at  work  in  the  southern  mills,  it  appears,  therefore,  had 
attended  school  12  months.  The  per  cent  of  all  those  at  work  who 
had  attended  12  months  or  more  was  only  36.2. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

H0T7RS  OF  LABOH,  OVEBTIME,  AlTD  NIGHT  WOBK. 

For  a  study  of  the  hours  of  labor  two  pomts  are  of  especial  interest: 
First,  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  as  fixed  by  the  laws  in  force  in 
each  particular  State,  and,  second,  the  hours  actually  worked  by  the 
employees  in  the  particular  establishments  investigated  during  a 
definite  pay-roll  period.  The  legal  maximum  hours  of  labor  are, 
perhaps,  of  specijil  interest  in  cotton  textile  mills  because  the  cotton 
textile  industry  is  one  where,  because  of  the  extensive  employment 
of  women  and  children,  the  legal  restrictions  of  hours  has  been  longest 
and  most  generally  attempted.  The  information  in  regard  to  legal 
maximum  hours  of  labor  as  presented  in  this  chapter  shows  the  hours 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation  in  1907  and  1908,  but  in  a  number 
of  cases  changes  that  have  been  made  since  that  date  have  been  noted 
so  that  full  information  is  presented  up  to  January,  1910.  The  infor- 
mation presented  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked 
in  representative  mills  during  a  pay-roll  period  selected  as  normal 
was  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  cotton  mills  included  in  this  inves- 
tigation. This  information  covers  195  mills  distributed  as  follows: 
Seven  in  Maine,  5  in  New  Hampshire,  22  in  Massachusetts,  10  in 
Rhode  Island,  4  in  Virginia,  58  in  North  Carolina,  36  in  South  Carolina, 
31  in  Georgia,  13  in  Alabama,  and  9  in  Mississippi.  (°)  The  character 
of  the  pay-roll  material  secured  is  discussed  in  full  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  earnings,  where  its 
importance  is  greatest. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  Of  NEW  ENGLAND  lOLLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  maximum  number  of  hours 
of  labor  which  the  laws  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island  permitted  women  and  children  to  work  in  factories 
at  the  time  that  cotton  factories  in  those  States  were  investigated 
with  regard  to  such  labor.  * 

LEGAL  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OP  LABOR  OP  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  COTTON  MILLS 
INVESTIGATED  IN  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES,  1908. 


State. 

Maximum 

weekly 

hours  of 

labor  fixed 

bylaw. 

Persons  affected. 

Maine 

60 
68 
58 
88 

All  females;  males  under  16. 

New  Hampshire 

All  females;  males  under  18. 

Massachusetts 

All  females;  miUes  under  18. 

Rhode  Island ..,,., , > 

All  females;  males  under  16. 

"Two  establishments  In  New  Hampshire  were  running  short  time  at  the  period  of  thb  biTestintkm 
and  for  1  eatablishmmt  In  North  Carolina  the  data  forlndividual  employees  were  Incomplete.  Iien06 
these  3  eatabUahments  are  omitted  from  the  study  of  actual  hours  worked. 
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Since  the  cotton  mills  in  these  States  were  investigated,  the  laws 
fixing  the  maximum  number  of  working  hours  of  children  under  16 
years  of  ago  and  of  women  liave  been  changed  in  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
an<l  Rhode  Island.  A  law  whitdi  went  into  effect  in  Maine  on  Jan- 
uary 1^  1910,  provides  that  males  under  16  and  all  females  shat!  not  be 
employed  in  factories  over  5S  hours  a  week.  A  law  which  went  into 
effect  in  Massachusetts  on  Janiiary  1 ,  1910,  provides  that  males  under 
18  and  all  females  shall  not  be  employed  in  factories  over  56  hours  a 
week.  A  law  which  went  into  effect  in  Rhode  Island  the  first  Mon- 
day in  1910,  provides  that  males  under  16  and  all  females  shall  not  be 
eni ployed  in  factories  over  56  hours  a  week. 

Manufacturers  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island  who  were  interviewed  complained  that  the  shortened  hours  of 
labor  liad  seriously  handicapped  theni  in  competition  with  mills  in 
Maine  and  with  mills  in  some  States  in  the  South  where  longer  hours 
are  permitted  by  law.  Some  maimfacturei's  in  Massachusetts  said' 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  sheetings 
because  they  found  no  i>rofit  in  it;  they  also  said  they  expected  to  be 
still  further  handicapped  by  the  56-hour  law. 

All  mills  investigated  in  Maine  operated  the  legal  time,  60  hours  a 
week,  except  one  which  operated  61.8  hours.  The  employees  in  this 
mill  numbered  275,  anil  tlie  employees  in  all  mills  investigated  in 
the  State  numbered  5,934.  The  operating  time  of  this  mill  affected 
the  average  time  worked,  on  the  basis  of  total  employees,  in  all  mills 
reported  in  the  State,  so  as  to  make  the  operating  time  average  60.1 
hours  for  all  mills.  Al!  the  mills  investigated  in  New  Ilampsliire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Ishmd  operated  the  legal  working  time, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  was  58  hours  in  each  of  these 
States. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  labor 
which  tlie  laws  of  the  six  Southern  States  covered  b\"  the  investiga- 
tion permitted  women  and  cliildren  to  work  in  factories  in  190S.  Up 
to  January,  1910;  these  laws  had  not  been  changed  in  Alabama, 
Geoi^ia,  North  Carolina,  or  Virginia.  Some  cotton  factories  in  South 
Carolina  were  investigated  in  1907  and  some  in  1908.  The  law 
which  reduced  tiie  maximum  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  such  fac- 
tories from  62  to  60  per  week  went  into  efi'ect  January  1,  1908. 
When  cotton  factories  in  Mississippi  were  investigated,  early  in  1908, 
Mississippi  had  no  cliild-labor  law,  but  such  a  law  was  enacted  in 
that  year  and  went  into  effect  on  October  1,  1908. 
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LEGAL  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVES- 
TIGATED IN  SOUTHERN  STATES,  1«0S. 


State. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

MiasiasippI 


Maximum 
weekly 
hours  of 

labor  fixed 
by  law. 


C) 


Persons  affected. 


All  females:  males  undw  14. 

All  persons  under  18,  except  machinists,  etc 

All  persons,  except  machinists,  etc. 

All  persons  under  21,  except  machinists,  etc. 

Children  under  14. 

Children  under  16. 


a  No  lethal  restrictions  when  mills  in  Mississippi  were  Investigated.    Fixed  at  58  by  statute  effective 
October  1,1908. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cotton  mills  operating 
each  specified  number  of  hours  per  week  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  such  mills  in  each  of  the  6  Southern  States  investigated, 
1908: 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES  OPERATING 
EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  WEEK  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 
EMPLOYED  IN  SUCH  MILLS,  1908. 


Virginia. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

GecH^a. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Time  operated 
per  week. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

eohrs 

4 

1,292 

7 

1,690 

81 

a  19 

r.  7M 

3 

1,267 

3 

1,820 

1 

341 

€0  hrs.  15  min 

1 

60  hrs.  30  min 

a  2  1       324 

60  hrs.  45  min 

::::::::::::: 

1 

983 

61  hni 

M 

685 

i 

360 

61  hrs.  45  min 

1 
3 

7 
1 
4 

710 
810 

1,297 
82 

1,047 

..A.. 

62  hrs 

ell 

5,399 

62  hrs.  15  min 

1 

234 

62  hrs.  35  min 

62  hrs.  40  min 

62  hrs.  45  min 

■■■•y\ 

62 

084 

63  hrs 

4         532 

2 

1,121 

2 

1 
1 
1 

458 

63  hra.  15  min. 

409 

63  hrs.  30  min 

2         142 

5 

1 

1,937 

785 

236 

64  hrs 

1 

1 

135 
282 

M 

600 

218 

64  hrs.  10  min 

64  hrs.  25  min 

1 

148 

64  hrs.  45  min 

3 
3 

360 
579 

66  hrs 

1 

427 

65  hrs.  10  min 

1 

175 

65  hrs.  30  min 

1 

122 

65  hrs.  55  min 

1 
16 

138 
4,546 

66  hrs 

20 

3,533 

6 

1 
1 

2,680 
484 
176 

1 

99 

66  hrs.  30  min 

67  hrs.  15  min 

68  hrs.  15  min 

1 

129 

1 

Total 

4 

3.292 

59 

11,411 

<i36  |l4.421 

31 

11,352 

13 

5.560 

9 

2,260 

Average  hours  for 
the  State 

CO  hrs. 

6>1hr3. 3Cmin. 

61  hrs.  6  min. 

64  hrs. 

63  hrs.  J 

)4min. 

62hrs.54min. 

1 1nvestigated  In  January,  1908. 

*  Investigated  in  December,  1907  (before  60-hour  law  went  Into  effect). 

r  Including  10  establishments,  hours  reported  in  December,  1907  (before  60-hour  law  went  Into  effect), 
and  1  establishment,  hours  reported  in  January,  1908. 

tf  Including  14  establishments,  hours  reporte<l  in  December,  1907  (before  60-hour  law  went  Into  effect), 
and  22  establishments,  hours  reported  in  January,  1908. 
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AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 

Data  gathered  from  the  pay  rolls  of  44  miJls  in  New  En^'Iand  and 
151  mills  in  the  South  furnish  material  for  the  following  tahie,s,  which 
show  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  during  a  week  by  doffers, 
ring  spinners^  scnibbera  and  sweepers,  speeder  tenders,  spoolers, 
and  weavers.  These  six  occupations  represent  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  operatives  and  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  occupations  in  wliich  women  and  children  were  employed. 

To  secure  an  entirely  representative  exhibit  of  normal  conditions 
as  to  time  worked,  the  data  regarding  2  mills  in  New  Hampshire  and 
the  employees  thereof,  which  arc  included  in  other  tables,  are 
omitted  here  for  the  reason  that  these  mills  liad  been  running  on 
short  houi"s  for  a  considerable  time  when  the  pay  rolb  were  examined, 
and  it  was  impracticable  to  go  back  far  enough  to  secure  the  data 
when  the  mill  was  running  full  time  with  a  normal  force.  Like- 
wise, one  mill  in  North  Carolina,  with  its  operatives,  is  omitted 
because  of  incomplete  data  regarding  the  time  worked. 

The  legal  working  houre  for  women  and  children  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation  in  the  States  represented  and  the  longest,  shortest,  and 
average  number  of  working  hours  per  week  which  prevailed  in  the 
mills  are  shown. 

In  computing  the  average  number  of  hours  of  operating  time  that 
prevailed  in  the  mills  the  total  number  of  operatives  was  the  basis. 
That  Is,  the  number  of  operatives  in  each  mill  was  multij>lied  by  the 
number  of  hours  of  operating  time  in  one  week,  and  the  total  of  the 
products  thus  obtained  for  each  State  was  divided  by  the  total  num- 
beV  of  operatives  reported  in  that  State. 

In  one  of  the  New  England  States  (Maine)  and  in  two  of  the 
Southern  States  (South  Carolina  and  Alabama)  the  legal  limit  in 
working  hours  of  women  and  children  was  e.xceeded  by  the  regular 
operating  time.  However,  the  average  number  of  hours  worked 
by  operatives  in  the  six  occupations  considered  in  this  article  was 
in  each  group  in  each  State  lower  than  the  legal  workmg  hours  for 
^^     women  and  children. 

^H  SPINNEBS. 

^K  sea 

r  eacl 


In  the  table  which  follows  the  average  hours  worked  by  ring  spin- 
^0t8  of  each  sex  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  those  under  16  years 
ht  age  are  compared  with  the  regular  operating  time  of  the  milk  in 
each  State: 


L 
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REOULAH  OPERATINQ  TIME  OF  COTTON  HILLS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKBI 
DURING  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  RING  SPINNERS. 


r* 


Legal 
work- 
tag 
hoars 

for 
women 
and 
chil- 
dren. 

Regular  operating  time 
of  rallb  (hours). 

Average  hours  worked  dortag  a  repre- 
sentative week  by— 

State. 

Long- 
est. 

Short- 
est 

Aver- 
age. 

Rtag  spinners 

16  years  of  age 

and  over. 

Rtag  spinners 

under  16  years 

of  age. 

All 
ring 
spln- 
nen. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Maim. 

Fe- 

KEW  ENGLAND  OKOUT. 

Maine 

0  60.0 

58.0 

bS8.0 

61.8 
68.0 
68.0 
68.0 

60.0 
58.0 
58.0 
68.0 

60.1 
68.0 
68.0 
68.0 

49.1 
48.8 
48.5 
60.2 

49.9 
47.1 
48.8 
49.3 

34.2 
43.5 
46.7 
52.8 

50.1 
43.8 
44.1 
46.5 

49.  ( 

New  Hampshire 

46.1 

Massachusetts 

48.1 

Rhode  Island 

49.: 

Total 

i»-60 

61.8 

68.0 

58.4 

48.8 

49.1 

46.4 

46w9 

48.: 

SOUTHERN  OKOUF. 

Vlrgtala 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

60.0 
66.0 
64.0 
66.0 
67.3 
68.3 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

•60.0 
63. 6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.9 
6Z.4 

46.4 
55.1 
47.4 
86.7 
52.8 
66.0 

47.7 
54.2 
48.0 
48.6 
47.9 
55.6 

50.5 
58.8 
48.2 
48.3 
51.7 
45.5 

51.2 
55.4 
5a9 
52.8 
52.7 
6S.4 

48.1 

Harth  Carolina 

54.1 

South  Carolina 

49.' 

Georgia 

50.  ( 

Alabama 

5ai 

68.1 

Total 

•  60-66 

68.8 

60.0 

62.7 

46.2 

5ao 

49.2 

82.8 

u.: 

a  Reduced  to  58  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
k  Reduced  to  66  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
c  Reduced  to  66  by  statute  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1910. 

'  No  legal  restrictions  when  mllb  ta  Mississippi  were  Investl^ted.    Fixed  at  68  by  statute  effectlvi 
October  1,1906. 
«For5SUtes.    See  note  4. 

The  number  of  hours  worked  in  New  England  by  operatives  engagec 
in  ring  spinning  was  generally  the  greatest  with  those  who  were  1( 
years  of  age  and  over,  exceptions  being  noted  in  2  cases  only — th« 
girls  under  16  in  Maine,  who  averaged  50.1  hours,  which  was  slightly 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  females  16  years  and  over;  and  th« 
boys  under  16  in  Rhode  Island,  whose  average  was  52.8  hours,  th< 
highest  shown  in  the  State.  The  low  average  of  34.2  hours  w« 
reported  for  15  boys  under  16  in  Maine,  this  being  12.2  hours  imdei 
the  average  for  boys  in  this  age  group  in  the  summary  for  Ne^ 
England. 

Out  of  an  average  of  58.4  hours'  running  time  at  the  mills  reported  it 
New  England,  the  ring  spinners  of  combined  age  groups  averagec 
48.7  hours  of  work  during  the  week  covered  by  the  pay  rolls.  Thi« 
latter  average  was  exceeded  by  those  of  operatives  of  both  sexes  whc 
were  16  years  of  age  and  over,  while  the  averages  of  boys  and  girb 
under  16  were  less. 

In  the  summary  for  the  group  of  Southern  States,  which  shows  ai 
average  of  62.7  hours  of  regular  operating  time,  the  males  16  years  oi 
age  and  over  worked  an  average  of  46.2  hours  and  the  females  in  the 
same  age  group  50.0  hours.  The  young  boys  averaged  49.2  hours  anc 
the  young  girls  52.8  hours.  The  highest  average  for  any  one  South- 
em  State  was  66.0  hours,  worked  by  the  males  of  16  years  and  ovei 
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in  Mississipjji,  ami  the  lowest  was  in  Gt^orijia,  where  the  average  for 
males  of  1C>  years  and  over  was  only  36.7  hnui-s. 

SCHTTBBIBS  AND  SWEEPEBS. 

The  fuiiowiiig  table  shows  the  average  time  worked  durmg  a  rep- 
resentative week  by  scrubbers  ami  sweepers  of  each  sex  in  specified 
ag(»  gruups  as  compared  with  the  regular  operating  time  of  the  mills 
investigated  in  each  State: 

REGULAR  OPERATING  TIME  OF  COTTON  MILLS,  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
DURINO  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  SCRUBBERS  AND  SWEEPERS. 


Stntc. 


KCW  KNOLAXtl  GKOVr. 

Ualne 

New  Hiuiipshlra 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island..-- 

Total 

soirraeHK  oitotrp. 

Vlnrtnla 

North  Ciirolina 

South  fiirohnB 

C,  eoniia 

Al:il>;uiia 

Ulsebolppi 

Total 


Legal 
work- 
ing 
hount 

for 

women 

and 

obll- 

dnn. 


60.0 
00.0 

00.  a 

00.0 
00. 0 


'00-6a 


^      dui 

I  hoi 

I  UIK 


«  Reduced  to  of>  hy  statul«»  edwtlve  January  1,  1910. 
t  Hi'duo'd  to  5f>  h'v  statute  eflective  January  1,  1910. 

'  ' ' ■  ' '  '••  5«>  bv  stfttut*  elective  the  first  Monday  In  January,  1910. 

-trictlona  whon  mitis  la  Mississippi  wera  InTwUgated.    Flxsd  at  56  t>y  statnle  eiIlecU\« 

(>i 
'  i  ^i  .vo.    See  uotc  i. 

In  two  of  the  New  England  States  the  liighest  average  number  of 
hours  worked  by  scrubbers  and  sweepers  was  made  by  the  girls  under 
16  years  of  age.  In  Rhode  Island,  however,  the  females  of  16  years 
and  over  and  those  un<ler  16  years  averaged  the  same  nuraVw^r  of 
hours.  There  were  no  females  reported  as  of  this  oecu])ation  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  but  one  male  under  16  years.  Tliis  hay  w^orked  only 
10.5  hours  in  the  week  reported.  In  the  New  England  summary  the 
lirls  under  16  years  of  age  led  with  an  average  of  57.7  hours  worked 
urinir  the  week,  follnwcfl  by  the  males  16  years  and  over  with  51.8 
lui-s,  the  females  16  years  and  over  with  48.6  hours,  and  the  l>oys 
under  16  years  wnth  46.9  hours.  The  young  girls  are  thus  shown  to 
have  been  engagetl,  on  an  average  *  >urs  per  wtvk  longer  than 

the  young  lx\vs,  which  wouhl  see  te  tliat  the  boys  are  less 
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amenable  to  discipline,  or  at  any  rate  are  more  given  to  "laying  off" 
than  are  the  young  girls. 

In  the  simmiary  for  the  Southern  States  the  average  shown  for 
males  of  16  years  and  over  is  51.2  hours,  for  females  in  the  same  age 
group  49.5  hours,  for  yoimg  boys  48.3  hours,  and  for  young  girls,  of 
whom  there  were  comparatively  few,  41.3  hours.  The  highest 
average  in  any  Southern  State  was  in  Mississippi,  where  the  young 
girls  averaged  66.8  hours,  or  4.4  hours  more  than  the  average  oper- 
ating time  of  the  mills  reported  in  that  State.  The  lowest  average 
was  that  of  4  young  girls  reported  in  Georgia,  30.3  hours. 

SPEEDER  TENDEB8. 

The  average  time  worked  by  speeder  tenders  of  each  sex  in  speci- 
fied age  groups  is  compared  in  the  following  table  with  the  regular 
operating  time  of  the  mills  in  each  State: 

REGULAR   OPERATING   TIME  OF  COTTON  MILLS  AND  AVERAGE   HOURS  WORKED 
DURING  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  SPEEDER  TENDERS. 


LeRal 
work- 

hours 

for 
women 
and 
chil- 
dren. 

0  60.0 

5H.0 

6  5H.0 

Regular  operating  time 
of  mills  (hours). 

Average  hours  worked  during  a  reprft. 
sentatlvo  week  by— 

State. 

Long- 
est. 

Short- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Speeder  tenders 

16  years  of  age 

and  over. 

Speeder  tenders 

under  10  years 

of  age. 

AU 
speeder 
tend- 
ers. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Mates.  1  Zts. 
!      32.9 

NEW   EXOLAND  GROll'. 

Maine 

61.8 

ri0.o 

6ai 

58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

50.0 
40.4 
51.9 
54.1 

50.6 
45.4 
50.3 
52.0 

£0.5 

New  ilampshlic 

.W.O  ,      oS.O 
58. 0        -■«-  0 

44.3 

Massachusetts 

'      48.2 

68.0  1      58.0 

50.5 

Rhode  Island 

5K.0 

68.0 

52.4 

Total 

58-60 

61.8 

58.0 

58.4 

51.3 

50.6 

68.0 

52.7 

50.7 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Viiglnla 

60.0 
66.0 
60.0 
66.0 
60.0 

♦».o 

6<).0 
64.0 
66.0 
67.3 
68.3 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
m  n 

60.0 
63.6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.0 
62.4 

48.8 
56.2 
46.2 
48.0 
43.2 
52.5 

51.6 
58.5 
44.6 
60.3 
46.8 
64.0 

42.5 
64.2 
44.2 
51.4 
56.3 
10.0 

50.7 
54.5 
48.3 
58.8 

40.7 

North  Carolina 

5(L9 

South  Carolina 

45.8 

Oeoi^a 

40.7 

Alabama 

44.9 

Mi!l!ti«K(ppf 

63.7 

Total 

em-m 

68.3         60.0 

62.7 

48.5 

49.0 

49.7 

52.8 

49.1 

«  Reduced  to  58  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
6  Reduced  to  5<)  by  statute  effective  January  1, 1910. 
e  Reduced  to  56  bv  statute  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1010. 

*  No  legal  restrictions  when  mills  in  Mississippi  were  investigated.     Fixed  at  58  by  statute  effective 
Oetoben.  1908.       ^ 
«  For  5  States.    See  note  d. 

By  reason  of  the  heavy  bobbins  required  to  be  handled  in  this 
occupation  speeder  tending  is  essentially  one  for  the  employment  of 
grown  persons,  and  of  the  total  number  reported  in  New  England  as 
speeder  tenders  99  per  cent  were  16  years  of  age  and  over,  87  per  cent 
being  females  1 6  and  over.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked  by 
these  females  as  shown  in  the  New  England  summary  was  50.6,  which 
was  approximated  in  each  State  except  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
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average  was  only  45.4  hours.  The  averacje  sh^u^l  for  males  16  years 
of  aj;e  and  over  is  51.3  huura,  the  highest  in  any  one  State  being  in 
Rhode  Island,  54.1  hours,  and  the  lowest  in  New  Hampshire,  40.4  hours. 
There  was  hut  1  male  reported  as  under  16  ypars,  and  he  worked  the 
full  running  time  of  5S  hours.  The  14  young  females  averaged  52,7 
hours  in  the  week  reported. 

In  the  sumniar}^  for  the  group  of  Southern  States  it  is  seen  that 
the  males  U>  years  of  age  and  over,  who  eomprised  64  per  cent  of  the 
speeder  tenders,  worked  an  average  of  48. 5  hours,  and  the  females  in 
the  same  age  group,  who  comprised  32  per  eent,  averaged  49.9  hours. 
In  each  Southern  State  reported  except  South  Carolina  the  women 
exceeded  the  men  in  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  at  this 
occupation.  The  boys  under  16  years,  of  whom  there  were  only  36 
reported,  averaged  49.7  hours  ami  the  38  girls  under  16  averaged 
52.8  hours  in  the  week  reported. 

SPOOLEKB. 

The  following  table  compares  the  average  time  worked  by  spoolers 

of  each  sex  in  specifietl  age  groups  with  the  regular  operating  time 
of  the  mills  in  each  State: 


REODLAR  OPERATING  TIME  OF  COTTON   MILLS.  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
DURING  A  REPRE8ENT.VTIVE  WEEK  BY  SPOOLERS. 


f 


■ 

L<eu 

work- 

ing 
hours 

lor 

womcii 

and 

chU- 

draa. 

Rdguiar  oii«mttnK  lime 
of  talus  (bours). 

Avenge  hooni  worked  durInK 
sentatlve  week  by— 

a  repre- 

■              state. 

Long- 
est. 

Short- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

Spoolers  16  years 
of  Age  and  over. 

Spoolers  under 
16  years  of  age. 

All    1 
spooK< 
ers. 

i 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

males. 

NSW  ClVOLAm)  OltOVP. 

•  00.0 

£8.0 

ft58.0 

C58.0 

6L8 
GB.0 

».o 

BB.0 

fiao 

S8.0 
58.0 
£8.0 

00. 1 
58.0 
58.0 
68.0 

48.6 
43.4 
fia8 
«k6 

4S.S 
46.6 
45.7 
55. » 

4B.7 

N«*  Iliunpflhirt) 

43.0 

Itassafliusetts 

60.5 

Rho(]e  Isbind 

51.4 

Total 

SS-4S0 

61.8 

£S.O 

68.4 

M.0 

........ 

JSO.l 

sn.Q 

Virginia 

00. 0 

B6.0 
60.0 
firt.O 

no.o 

60.0 
66.0 
6i.0 

06.0 
07.3 
G8.3 

00.0 

no.o 

60.0 
60.0 
rfl.O 
60.0 

60.0 
63.6 
6LI 
64.0 
63.0 

ea.4 

"'"oi."*' 
6^7 

"'u'i' 

47.6 
52.8 
44.4 
46.6 
47.6 
fiO.l 

44.0 

50.6 
67.9 
47.1 
60.1 

61.  K 

49.3 

48.1 

North  '"arolltia.. 

53.6 

South  Carolina, 

15.0 

GeorKia 

47.0 

Alabttinft 

48.0 

MtsstBsippi 

57.6 

Total 

*eo-w 

6&a 

60.0 

62.7 

40.8 

48.2 

66.0 

60.8 

48.6 

■  Reduced  to  58  by  statute  elective  Jamwrj?  1,  1910. 
6  Reduced  to  54>  by  .statute  utTecttve  January  I,  I'JIU. 
c  Reducc<l  to  56  bv  slAtute  effective  the  flrjt  Mond»v  lo  January,  I9l0. 

d  No  k'lE^l  restrictions  when  mills  In  Mississippi  wore  Investleated.    Fixed  at  68  by  statute  effective 
October  1 ,  1908. 
«  For  5  States.    See  note  d. 

There  were  no  male  spoolers  ui  New  England  wlio  reported  hour 
worked.     In  each  State  in  the  group  e.xcept  Massachusetts  the  great 
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average  number  of  hours  worked  was  by  the  girls  under  16  yeais  of  4 
In  Massachusetts  females  of  16  years  and  over  avenged  50.8  hours  as 
against  an  average  of  45.7  hours  worked  by  young  girls.  In  Rhode 
Island  young  girls  worked  the  high  average  of  55.9  hours.  The  gen- 
eral average  for  New  England  was  50  hours  for  females  16  years  and 
over  and  50.1  hours  for  those  under  16  years  of  age. 

In  4  of  the  Southern  States  male  spoolers  reported  number  of  hours 
worked,  but  they  were  few  in  number  as  compared  with  females.  The 
highest  average  number  of  hours  worked  during  the  week  was  by 
males  under  16  in  South  Carolina,  62,  and  the  shortest  time  worked, 
12.5  hours,  was  reported  in  the  case  of  the  1  male  of  16  years  and  over  in 
Alabama.  Females  16  years  of  age  and  over  reached  the  high  average 
of  59.1  hours  in  Mississippi,  nearly  10  hours  more  than  the  average 
for  the  females  under  16  years.  In  each  of  the  other  Southern  States 
reported  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  by  young  girls  exceeded 
that  of  females  in  the  other  age  groups. 


WXAVXBS. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  average  time  worked  during  a 
representative  week  by  weavers  of  both  sexes  in  specified  age  groups 
as  compared  with  the  regular  operating  time  of  the  mills  in  each 
State: 

REGULAR  OPERATING  TIME  OF  COTTON  MILLS,  AND  AVERAGE   HOURS  WOR^D 
DURING  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  WEAVERS. 


State. 


Legal 
work- 

I  J^fi 
,  hours 

for 
woroen 
i    and 
I    chil- 
dren. 


Regular  operating  time 
of  miils  (hours). 


Long-  !  Short-  i  Aver- 
est.    I    est.    I    age. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP.        I 

Maine '  aCO.O  I 

New  Hampshire  '  58. 0  i 

Massachusetts (>58.0 

Rhoilelsland ^58.0 


61.8  I 
58.0  I 
58.0  : 
58.0 


60.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 


eo.i 

58.0 
58.0 
58.0 


Total 5K-60        61.8  1      68.0  i 


SOUTHERN  GROUP. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 


Total. 


58.4 


Average  hours  worked  during  a  repre- 
sentative week  by- 


Weavers  10 
years  of  age 
and  over. 


Males. 


52.0 
44.7 
51.6 
51.6 


51.4 


Fe- 
males. 


5L3 
46.3 
50.8 
52.5 


51.1 


(iO.O 

m.  0 
GO.o  : 
«i.0 

(50.0 

C) 


co.o 

66.0 
64.0 
06.0 
67.3 
68.3 

(A.  3 


1     eo.o 

GO.O 

51.8 

1      60.0 

63.6 

53.4 

60.0 

61.1  1 

47.6 

CO.0 

64.0 

50.0  j 

60.0 

63.9  1 

47.5' 

«i0.0 

62.4 

53.9 

49.8 


5L6 
56.3 
48.3 
48.9 
47.0 
55.1 

50.7 


Weavers  under 
16  years  of  age. 


Males. 


48.3 
34.5 
51.0 
49.1 


49.5 


63.8 
48.4 
45.0 
60.1 
53.8 
67.9 


Fe- 
males. 


46.0 
45.6 
47.4 
54.8 


49.7 


65.3 
47.8 
51.6 
44.7 
83.7 
57.0 


47.9  I 


50.0 


All 
weav- 
ers. 


51.5 
45.5 
61.1 
62.0 


51.2 


51.8 
54.0 
47.8 
49.4 
47.6 
54.9 


50.1 


«  Reduced  to  58  by  statute  effective  January  1 ,  1910. 
6  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  January  1 .  1910. 
c  Reduced  to  56  by  statute  effective  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1910. 

rf  No  legal  restrictions  when  mills  In  Mississippi  were  investigated.    Fixed  at  66  by  statute  effective 
October  1.1908. 
*  For  5  States.    See  note  d. 


AND   CHiLb    WAUE-EARNEBS COTTON   TEXTILE^T;- 

For  vvpiivers,  in  tiio  <;fQcrraplncal  ^oup  sinniiiarif^s,  little  difference 
is  shown  in  t!ie  average  number  of  hours  worked  by  males  and  females 
in  botli  ti^o  jLCToups.  The  general  average,  for  all  weavers  reported  in 
New  Enfjlnnd  was  rt\:2  hours  worke<l  out  of  an  av^erage  operating 
time  of  58.4  hours,  and  in  the  South  the  average  time  worked  by  all 
weavers  reported  was  50.1  hours  out  of  62,7  hours  operating  time, 
Tlie  highest  average  in  New  England — 54.8  hours — was  made  by 
ytnmg  females  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  lowost^34.5  hours — by 
young  mal^s  in  New  Hampshire,  of  whom,  however,  there  were  but 
2.  In  the  South  the  highest  average — 57.9  hours — w^as  made  by 
young  males  ui  Mississippi,  and  the  lowest — 44.7  hours — was  made 
by  young  females  in  Georgia. 

DOETBBS, 

In  the  following  table  the  average  hours  worked  during  a  repre- 
sentative week  J>y  dolTei*s  of  each  sex  10  years  of  age  and  over  and 
under  16  years  of  age  is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  regular 
oi>erating  time  of  the  mills  in  each  State: 

REGITLAR  OPEBATINO  TIME  OF  COTTON   iilLLS  AND  AVERAGE   HOURS  WORKED 
DITRING  A   REPUESENTATIVE  WEEK  BY  DOFFER.S. 


L«g»l 
work- 
lag 
ttoure 
for  wo- 
men 
and 
ohU- 
drea. 

Rctfular  operating  time 
of  mills  ( hours). 

Av««ge  houTfj  worked  during  a  repr»- 
sentatlve  week  by- 

P             StBta. 

Long- 
est. 

.Short- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

DoflerB  16  ytaia 
of  Age  and  over. 

noflen  undn- 
10  years  of  uge. 

All 

1 

Malm. 

Fe- 

inalee. 

Hales. 

Fe- 
males. 

dorters. 

NEW  KNOLANI>  OJtOVT. 

Maine 

a«LO 

658.0 
eS8.0 

61.8 
a8.0 
68.0 
S6.0 

GO.O 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

60. 1 
G8.0 
56.0 
58.0 

Sl.O 
44.9 
47.1 
61.0 

40.4 

37.8 
47.2 
48.9 

44.8 
40.  G 
48,4 
50.9 

49.0 
48.8 
40.4 
56.0 

47.6 

New  Hum^tfihire. ,.,.... 

44.7 

MaHriUC'tlll»l>tlM 

47.4 

Rhode  Island 

50.0 

Tolal 

fi8-«0 

61.8 

58.0 

58.4 

48.4 

46.5 

48.6 

49.2 

48.0 

SOtTTHERN  OEODr. 

Vlrjflula.... 

flU.O 
«H.(> 
GO.O 
IM.O 

fio.a 

MI.O 

t».o 

M.0 
IW.O 
B7.3 
08.3 

00.0 
60.0 
«0.0 
fiO.O 
»j0.0 
(90.0 

60.0 
63.  e 
61.1 
04.0 
tt3.9 
62.4 

47.2 
51.5 
.52.0 
47.8 
48. » 
58.5 

32.3 

'  30.9 
57.0 

46.7 
56.3 
SO.  9 
49.3 
48.9 
54.0 

'■'ii.'6" 

4<i.5 
40.8 
34.3 
60.6 

46.5 

North  CtiroUna 

.*»4.7 

Boiilh  Carolina... ,. 

51.2 

Ocorgla. 

48.8 

Alabama 

48.7 

Mi»i»ippl 

54.9 

Total. 

*«W» 

68.3 

00.0 

62.7 

50.1 

37.9 

51.4 

4tJ.3 

51.0 

a  Rpdiioed  to  58  by  sUitiitii  I'lTwllve  JaniiM'y  1, 1910. 
f>  Uwlue(y|  to  .V>  hv  staliitp  iMffectivn  Januarj'  1.  ItilO. 
c  U«h1ii(>«1  t(»  :*}  hy  stiitdt*  effwtlvp  thp  Hrst  Mondnv  In  Januiiry ,  1910. 

«<  No  legal  resLrlctioos  wbco  mills  la  Mississippi  were  Investigated.     FLxed  at  58  by  fltatute  effective 
Oolober  1.  10O8. 
*  For  5  States.    See  note  d. 

Generally,  the  highest  average  number  of  houre  worked  by  dofTei*s 
in  Xevv  Englantl  was  by  the  hoys  ami  girls  under  16  years  of  age^  an 
exc4?ption  being  noted  in  tin'  ca.sc  of  the  males  over  16  in  Maine,  vVho 
averageil  2,9  hours  more  during  the  pay-roll  week  reported  than  did 
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the  females  under  16,  who  followed  next  in  the  number  of  hours  worked. 
In  the  sunmiary  for  the  group  of  New  England  States  the  girls  under 
16  lead  with  an  average  of  49.2  hours  worked  out  of  an  average  of 
68.4  hours  of  running  time  at  the  mills.  The  males  under  16  years  of 
age  averaged  48.6  hours,  the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  48.4  hours, 
and  the  females  16  years  of  age  and  over  worked  the  lowest  average 
number  of  hours,  46.5,  during  the  week.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
low  average  of  37.8  hours  was  worked  by  the  9  females  reported  who 
were  16  years  of  age  and  over. 

In  the  summary  for  the  group  of  Southern  States  the  highest  aver- 
age number  of  hours  worked  is  shown  for  the  boys  under  16,  who 
were  engaged  51.4  hours  out  of  the  average  of  62.7  hours  which  rep- 
resented the  working  time  of  the  mills  reported  in  that  section.  The 
males  over  16  averaged  50.1  hours  of  work,  the  girls  under  16  followed 
with  46.3  hours,  and  the  females  16  years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom, 
there  were  only  4,  worked  the  low  average  of  37.9  hours. 

The  foregoing  gives  a  simple  presentation  of  the  average  hours 
worked  by  operatives  during  a  representative  week  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  prevailing  weekly  operating  time  at  the  mills.  In  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  wages  (p.  328)  there  is  a  table  which  shows  the 
week's  actual  earnings  in  comparison  with  the  possible  full-time  earn- 
ings if  the  operatives  had  worked  the  full  time.  The  comparison  shown 
in  that  table  applies  also  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  hours  worked; 
that  is,  the  ratio  of  hours  actually  worked  to  the  full-time  hours  in 
each  State  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  actual  earnings  during  the  week 
to  the  possible  earnings  on  a  full-time  basis. 

WORKING   TIME    AND   REST   TIME   OF   DOFFERS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  boys  employed  in  cotton  mills,  especially 
in  the  southern  mills,  are  doffers,  who  remove  the  bobbins  full  of  yam 
from  the  spindles  on  ring  spinning  frames  and  replace  them  with 
empty  bobbins.  When  this  operation  is  done,  the  boys  in  many  mills 
are  allowed  to  rest  or  play  until  the  frames  again  need  doffing.  In 
some  mills  the  doffers  are  required  to  do  some  other  work  during  the 
intervals  between  doffing,  or  at  least  during  a  part  of  the  time.  Such 
work  usually  consists  of  sweeping  the  floors  or  cutting  waste  yam 
off  of  bobbins. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  the  number  of  establishments 
which  permitted  doffers  to  rest  or  play  part  or  all  the  time  while  not 
engaged  in  doffing,  the  average  hours  operated,  the  average  hours 
that  doffers  were  engaged  in  doffing  and  in  other  work,  and  the  aver- 
age hours  allowed  them  for  rest  or  play.  The  average  hours  in  each 
case  was  for  any  day  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  average 
hours  for  Saturday  would  be  for  a  shorter  time,  but  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, in  some  mills,  while  in  other  mills  the  doffers  are  kept  busy 
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at  cleaning  when  not  doffiiig  on  tliiit  day.  Of  the  ostablisliments 
investigated,  S  are  not  incUulod  in  the  table.  One  in  Maine  and  1  in 
Rhode  Ishmd  are  omitted  because  tlio  time  dotTers  were  engaged  in 
tloifing  was  not  reported.  One  miU  in  Nortli  Carohna  did  not  spin 
vara,  consefjuently  no  dolTers  wert*  employed,  and  in  4  mills  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  1  in  North  Carolina,  doffers  were  required  to  work  all 
the  time  eitlier  al  dolhng  or  some  other  work, 

ESTAHLISHMESTS  FEKMITTING  DOFFERS  TO  REST  OR  PLAY  WHU.E  NOT  ENGAGED 
IN  DOKFINO  OK  AT  nxriER  WORK;  AVERAOE  HOTRS  OPERATED  PER  DAY,  MONDAY 
TO  FRIDAY.  INCLUSIVE;  AVERAGE  UuVliS  EN<;^VGED  AT  DOFFING  AND  OTHER 
WORK:  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  ALLOWED  DOFFEffB  FOR  REST  OR  PLAY. 


Slate. 


MEW  CMtiLAMti  UBUUP. 

liaioe 

New  Hatnpfthlrc 

MMsachiuetta , 

Rhode  Island 

Total 

WUTHKRN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  CAroli  DO „ 

Oflorgla 

Alftbatns 

Uiadaidppi 

Tgl«l 


Total 

eslab- 

llsfa- 

menta. 


Num- 
b«r. 


6 

7 

a  18 

ft 


»4a 


4 

311 

31 

13 

9 


»IS0 


Efttabtistiments  in  which  dofler»— 


Do  other  work  hesddea  dolling 
but  are  permitled  to  reet  or 
pl&y  jjart  of  operating  time. 


Xnsngie  hours  per  day— 


In 
oper- 
atloa. 


10.5 
10.6 

las 

10.6 


At 
other 
work. 


Iff     10.5      6.6      1.7       2.2        24     ia&      7.1       3.4 


&7     U.3      &.2       l.«      4.fi        S3     11.3       6.2       5.1 


Do  no  work  but  doflinf; 
and  are  permitted  to 
rest  or  play  all  of 
operatlnR  lime  except 
when  domnK. 


Nuro- 
lier. 


.Vvera^  hours  per 
day— 


In 
oper- 
ation. 


10.fi 
10.5 
10.5 
10,5 


play. 


20 


107 


k 


o  Not  including  4  miils  In  whteh  doffcrs  were  required  to  work  all  the  time. 
*Not  Including  I  mill  in  which  doffera  were  required  to  work  all  the  time. 

The  table  shows  that  16,  or  36.4  per  cent,  of  the  44  mills  reported 
in  New  England  and  57,  or  37.8  per  cent,  of  the  151  mills  reporteit  in 
the  South  required  doffers  to  do  some  other  work  than  dofling.  but 
still  alloweil  time  for  them  to  rest  or  play.  In  these  l(>  New  England 
milts  the  average  operating  time  was  10.5  hours,  the  average  hours 
worked  at  doffing  was  6.6,  and  the  average  hours  at  other  work  1.7, 
leaving  an  average  of  2.2  hours  for  rest  or  play.  In  the  57  southern 
mills  the  average  operating  time  was  11.3  hours,  the  average  hours 
worked  at  doffing  was  5.2,  and  the  average  hours  at  other  work  1,6, 
leaving  an  average  of  4.5  hours  for  rest  or  piay. 
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Twenty-four,  or  54.5  per  cent,  of  the  44  New  England  mills  and  93, 
or  61.6  per  cent,  of  the  151  southern  mills  did  not  require  of  dofifers 
any  work  but  dofling.  In  the  24  New  England  mills  the  average 
operating  time  was  10.5  hours  and  the  average  hours  worked  at 
doflSng  7.1,  leaving  an  average  of  3.4  houra  for  rest  or  play.  In  the 
93  southern  mills  the  average  operating  time  was  11.3  hours  and  the 
average  hours  worked  at  dof&ng  6.2,  leaving  5.1  hours  for  rest  or 
play. 

Twenty,  or  45.5  per  cent,  of  the  44  mills  in  New  England  and  107, 
or  70.9  per  cent,  of  the  151  mills  in  the  South  permitted  doffers  io 
rest  or  play  outside  the  mill  while  they  were  not  engaged  at  work. 
The  custom  in  such  mills  is  usually  that  the  head  doffer  notifies  the 
doffers  when  the  frames  are  about  ready  for  doffing. 

When  fine  yams  are  spun  the  bobbins  on  the  spindles  are  not  filled 
so  frequently  as  when  coarse  yams  are  spun,  consequently  when  fine 
yams  are  spun  the  intervals  between  doflSng  are  greater.  Generally 
speaking,  much  finer  yams  are  spun  in  New  England  than  in  the 
South,  but  the  table  shows  that  the  average  time  spent  in  doffing  is 
considerably  greater  in  New  England  than  it  is  in  the  South.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  work  of  doffers  is  so  system- 
ized  in  New  England  that  they  doff  more  steadily,  with  fewer  inteiv 
vals  of  idleness,  and  they  doff  more  spindles  per  doffer  than  do 
doffers  in  the  South. 

In  each  of  the  mills  inspected  during  this  investigation  the  num- 
ber of  spindles  in  use  and  the  number  of  doffers  were  ascertained. 
A  computation  shows  that  the  average  number  of  ring. or  twisting 
spindles  per  doffer  in  each  of  the  ten  States  visited  was  as  follows: 
Massachusetts,  2,131;  New  Hampshire,  1,842;  Rhode  Island,  1,583; 
Maine,  1,343;  South  Carolina,  1,056;  Virginia,  953;  North  Carolina^ 
857;  Alabama,  823;  Georgia,  782;  Mississippi,  596. 

In  making  this  computation  the  spindles  that  were  used  at  night 
in  the  mills  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  which 
operated  spinning  frames  at  night,  were  counted  twice. 

The  average  for  the  four  New  England  States  was  1,817;  for  the 
six  Southern  States  885,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
in  New  England  was  105.3  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  South. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  doffers  in  New  England  attend  on  an 
average  many  more  spindles  than  do  doffers  in  the  South.  The  first 
is  that  in  New  England  the  yams  are  finer  than  in  the  South  and 
the  spinning  frames  in  the  former  section  do  not  require  doffing 
so  frequently  as  do  those  in  the  latter  section.  The  second  is  that 
New  England  doffers  work  more  steadily  at  doffing  and  have  less 
time  for  play  than  doffers  in  the  South.  The  third  is  that  the  New 
England  doffers  are  considerably  older  on  the  average  than  are  the 
doffers  in  the  South.     This  appears  in  the  following  table,  which 
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shows  the  total  niiraber  of  doffers  reported  in  this  investigation  and 
the  number  and  j>er  cent  under  16  years  of  ti^e,  under  21  yeai-s,  and 
21  years  and  over,  in  New  England  anil  in  the  South. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DOFFERS  UNDER  10  YEARS  OF  AGE,  UNDER  21  YEARS, 
AND  21  YEARS  AND  OVER,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTHERN  GROUPS. 


Age  group. 


Under  1«  years 

Under  "Jl  ytart.... 
21  rears  luid  over* 
ToU)  allugos 


NewEogtand. 

Southern  States. 

Nmnb«r. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

3M 

840 

lAO 
l,tNKI 

2a.4 

M.l 
15.9 
1(10.0 

3,042 
3,704 

n 

3,870 

78.6 

g8.o 

2.0 

100.0 

It  should  he  explained  that  doffers  while  they  are  doffing  work  very 
rapidly  and  under  a  constant  strain.  They  arc  expected  to  remove 
the  full  bobbins  and  fill  the  spmiUes  with  empty  bobbins  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  their  speed  is  watched  by  tfie  overseers  or  second 
hands,  because  during  the  process  of  dolling  the  spinning  frames  are 
i<lle.  Tlie  (pu<'ker  the  ]>roccss  is  completeil  the  greater  will  be  the 
production  of  the  machines. 

TIME  ALLOWED  FOR  MEALS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS. 

The  amount  of  time  allowed  for  the  midday  meal  by  the  New  Eng- 
land cotton  mills  is  generally  an  hour.     A  sliorter  period,  45  or  5D 

minutes,  was  found  in  7  estabhshmentj? — 3  in  Massachusetts,  1  in 
New  Hampsliire,  and  3  in  Rhode  Island.  These  7  estabhshments 
were  15  per  cent  of  the  46  mills  investigated  in  Xew  England,  and 
tbe  employees  of  the  7  niiils  were  only  5  per  cent  of  the  employees  of 
the  46  mills. 

The  great^^r  length  of  time  given  for  the  midday  meal  in  the  New 
England  mills  as  comparetl  with  that  given  in  the  southern  mills  is 
partly  ilue  to  the  fact  that  the  employees  of  the  former  mills  hve 
in  cities  in  homes  scattered  over  a  considerable  area,  and  tiie  average 
distance  of  the  home  from  the  mill  is  greater  in  New  England  than 
in  the  South.  In  the  four  New  England  States  the  average  distance 
was  0.5  of  a  mile,  whereas  in  the  Soutliern  group,  excluding  Virginia, 
it  was  only  0.2  of  a  mile. 

The  larger  average  size  of  the  mills  in  New  England  makes  it  neces- 
sary tluit  (lie  employees  be  more  scattere«L  The  average  number 
of  employees  in  each  establishment  investigated  in  New  England  was 
716;  in  the  Southern  mills,  315.  The  average  for  New  England 
wouhl  be  still  larger  if  the  whole  group  of  mills  of  the  larger  com- 
panies had  always  been  reported. 

The  greater  distance  of  the  homes  of  operatives  from  the  mill  in 
New  England  than  in  the  South  accounts  for  tlie  hirger  proportion 
of  employees  in  New  England  who  eat  the  midday  meal  in  the  mill. 
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III  the  New  Ent^land  mills  investigatecl  14  percent  of  the  employees 
ate  the  midday  meal  in  tlie  mill,  wliile  in  the  Southern  mills,  exchui- 
ing  Virginia,  the  per  cent  was  only  8.  This  diiferenre  existed  in 
spit«  of  the  longer  dinner  time  allowed  by  New  Euglaml  mills.  It 
was  found  thai  there  was  very  little  difTerenee  between  the  per  cent 
of  employees  who  ate  at  the  mill  in  the  summer  ami  the  per  cent 
who  ate  at  the  mill  in  the  winter.  In  either  season  the  per  <'ent 
tlepeuded  principally  on  the  length  of  the  dinner  period  and  the  dis- 
tance that  employees  hved  from  the  mill. 

Tlie  shorter  week  in  the  mills  of  New  England  as  compared  with 
the  mills  in  the  Southern  States  makes  possible  a  longer  noon  hour  in 
the  former  section  than  in  the  latter,  without  beginning  work  unusu- 
ally early  or  quitting  unusually  late. 

In  both  southern  and  northern  mills  there  are  many  instances  where 
employees  take  lunch  to  the  mill  and  eat  it  there,  because  by  so  doing 
they  have  "more  of  a  chance  to  rest"  than  if  they  went  home  to  din- 
ner. Often  they  <'teun  their  machinery  at  noon  and  so  "make  the 
work  run  better"  luid  lighten  the  afternoon's  task. 

In  Massachusetts  (sec.  24,  as  amended  by  chap.  435,  acts  of  1902, 
of  chap.  106,  Revised  Laws  of  1902),  Maine  (sec.  49,  chap.  40,  Revised 
Statutes  of  1903),  antl  New  Hampshire  (sec.  15,  chap.  180,  Public 
Statutes  of  1891)  the  posting  of  the  hours  when  work  for  women  and 
children  shall  be  stopped  and  shall  Iwgin  again  at  noon  is  required 
by  law.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
employeeii  from  cleaning  machinery  at  noon.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  recpiired  per  day  must  be  |Josted  (sec.  22, 
chap.  i9S,  as  amended  l>y  chajjler  994,  enacted  1902,  General  Laws 
of  1896),  but  not  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  noon  hour. 

Tlie  Mjussachusetts  law  (sec.  39,  chap.  Um,  Revised  Laws  of  1902) 
explicitly  exempts  the  employer  from  responsibility  in  regard  to  work- 
ing at  noon,  provided  the  proper  notice  is  posted.  The  labor  unions 
object  to  tliis  provision,  and  say  that  the  only  jjracticable  way  of 
stopping  jdl  work  during  the  noon  hour  is  by  a  law  stating  tliat  no 
|)erson  shall  bo  "exacted  or  permitted"  to  work  at  that  time,  mak- 
ing the  employer  responsible.  A  clause  in  the  Indiana  laws  (sec. 
70S7a,  iVimotated  Statutes  of  1894,  Revision  of  1901)  provides  that 
the  number  of  hours  exacted  or  permitted  shall  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber posted  as  being  retjuired. 

In  New  England  mills  there  are  no  niglit  sliifts,  hence  no  midnight 
meal. 

Overtime  work  is  frequently  required  in  but  few  New  England 
mills,  anil  in  these  mills  it  is  not  of  such  duration  as  to  necessitate 
that  employees  shall  go  home  for  a  meal  or  that  food  be  brought  to 
them. 

4»460^— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 18  . 
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TIME  ALLOWED  FOR  MEALS  IN  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

The  time  allowtnl  for  the  miflclnj  meal  in  Hoiilhern  colion  millfll 
varies  frooi  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour,  though  there  are  comparatively 
few  eHtablishments  (most  of  these  in  South  Carolina)  where  tis  much 
as  an  hour  is  given.     In  the  establishments  investigated  an  average 
of  42  minutes  was  allowed  at  noon. 

In  New  England  mills  tVie  average  time  allowed  at  noon  was  58 
minutes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  distance  of  the  homes  of 
operatives  from  the  mills  in  the  Southern  States,  the  average  time 
allowed  for  the  midday  meal,  and  the  average  per  cent  of  employees 
who  eat  their  lunches  in  the  mills. 

AVERAGE  DISTANCE  OF  HOMES  OF  OPERATIVES  FROM  COTTON  MILLS  INVES- 
TIOATED  IN  TDE  SOUTHERN  OROUI',  TIME  ALLOWED  FOR  LUNCH,  AND  PER 
CENT  OF   EMPLOYEES  THAT  EAT  IN  THE  MILL,  BY  STATES. 


Virginia. 

North  Carol ina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Oeorgia 

AJabama. 

IClMtaipp) 


Average. 


Number 
©r  em- 

Sloyves 
I  mlJJ. 


DUtaiHTe 
of  opera- 
tives' 
faomes 
from 
mill 
(ml)*). 


Percent 

that  cat 

lunch 

in  mill. 


Time 
allowed 
attKKm 
(min- 
utes). 


In  many  southern  mills,  which  allow"  only  30  minutes  at  noon,  all 
employees,  even  in  rather  large  mills,  are  able  to  go  home  for  lunch, 
because  the  houses  in  the  village  are  built  close  to  the  mill.  This 
idea  of  giving  employees  a  short  noon  hour  and  still  let  them  be  able 
to  go  home  to  dinner  was  in  view  when  the  village  was  planned. 

In  2  of  the  mills  in  Virginia,  containing  00  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  in  the  4  mills  investigated  in  that  State,  the 
noon  lunch  period  was  very  short — only  30  minuter— and  these  2 
mills  are  much  larger  than  is  usual  in  the  South,  and  tlie  employees 
live  in  homes  much  more  scattered  than  in  the  typical  southern  cotton- 
mill  village. 

The  tendency  among  the  operatives  to  rush  through  their  lunch  as 
soon  as  possible  and  go  hack  to  the  mill  before  the  end  of  the  noon 
hour  is  marked.  The  habit  of  fast  eating  is  developed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  hurrying  through  breakfast  and  hy  a  noon  hour  which  is 
sometimes  ina<lequate.  Sometimes  they  get  back  to  the  mill  early 
just  to  talk  with  one  another.  Sometimes  they  clean  machinery,  so 
as  to  make  the  afternoon's  work  easi  ♦o  be  able  to  earn  more  at 

piece  rate-s. 
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Of  tlic  mills  that  were  investigated  which  operated  at  night — 28 
in  North  Carohna,  4  in  South  Carolina,  and  1  in  Virginia — only  6  had 
a  reguhtr  time  for  a  niidniglut  lunch.  Of  ttieso  6  mills,  fi  allowed  15 
minutes,  and  1  mill  in  North  Carolina  allowed  20  minutes.  But  in 
none  of  those  mills  did  the  machinery  stop  at  night.  The  night 
operatives  ate  their  lunciies  whiie  at  work  within  the  specifie<l  time 
or  in  moments  while  their  work  ran  well. 

Of  the  ITi  mills  investigated  in  the  South  which  frequently  required 
employees  to  work  overtime,  all  aUowed  employees  time  for  lunch. 
However,  the  machinery  was  not  stopped,  antl  the  operatives  who 
lived  near  ran  out  and  returned  within  a  few  minutes,  leaving  tlieir 
matdiines  in  charge  of  some  one  whose  lunch  was  brought  hy  another 
member  of  the  family.  When  overtime  w^ork  was  done  in  connection 
with  night  work,  the  night  hamis  hmketl  after  the  machines  of  the 
overtime  workers  imtil  they  returned.  Often  a  younger  chikl  was 
sent  to  the  mill  with  the  lunch  po.il,  or  one  member  of  a  family  went 
home  an<l  brought  back  coffee  and  biscuit  to  the  other  membere. 

The  cases  of  "time  cribbing,"  where  the  noon  hour  was  made 
shorter  by  the  act  of  the  establishment,  are  treated  under  the  section 
of  this  report  relating  to  hours  uf  labor.  There  are  no  laws  in  the 
Southern  States  requiring  the  posting  of  the  time  when  work  shall 
stop  and  begin  at  noon. 

OVERTIME  WORK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS. 

The  hiws  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  provide 
that  the  daily  working  hours  may  bo  extende*!  when  it  is  necessary 
to  make  repairs  on  machinery,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
weekly  working  hours,  and  the  laws  of  these  States  and  also  of  Massa- 
chusetts permit  an  apport  ionment  of  hours  of  labor  so  as  to  make  one 
short  working  day  in  each  week. 

The  laws  of  Maim^  permit  a  woman  over  18  years  old  to  contract 
to  labor,  for  additional  compensation,  any  number  of  hours  in  excess 
of  10  hours  a  day,  not  exceeding  6  hours  in  any  one  w^eek  or  60  hours 
in  any  one  year,  provith'd  tlie  consent  of  her  parents,  or  one  of  them, 
or  of  her  guardian,  be  obtained  during  her  minority.  Neither  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampsbire,  nor  Uhode  Island  has  such  a  law. 

The  laws  which  limit  the  hours  of  labor  were  violated  by  a  few  mills 
tbat  were  investigated  in  tliese  States,  several  cases  of  "stealing 
time"  being  discovered 

One  establisbment  in  Maine,  w^hich  employed  men,  women,  and 
children,  violated  the  6n-hour  law  by  operating  regularly  61  hours 
and  ,50  minutes  a  we<?k.  In  this  mill  a  nominal  schedule  of  hours  was 
posted.  These  hours  were  from  6.10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  p.  m. 
to  6  p.  m.  on  five  duys  a  w^eok,  and  from  6.10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  on  Satur- 
day, making  a  60-hour  schedule.     But  the  power  was  turned  on  at 
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6  a.  m  and  nil  employees  were  expected  to  be  present  for  work*     After 

dinner  the  hell  rang  at  12.45  p.  m.,  the  steam  was  turned  on  at  12.50, 
and  all  hegau  work  ap;ain.  Thus,  during  a  week  the  mill  gained  1  hour 
and  50  minutes  above  the  legal  working  hours.  On  this  account  the 
pieceworkers  earned  nioro  but  the  day  workers  received  no  additional 
compensation.  An  employee  said  to  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  that 
he  was  expected  to  see  that  the  operatives  began  work  at  6  a.  m.  and 
12.50  p.  m.,  and  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  because  he  was  oblige<l  to 
'*  (yhoy  orders.'*  However,  tbe  mule  spinners,  who  were  members  of  a 
union,  worked  according  to  the  posted  schedule  and  refused  to  work 
t!ie  extra  time. 

In  a  mill  in  Massachusetts  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion  ten 
minutes  before  the  posted  time  for  beginning  in  the  morning  and  after 
dinner,  and  nearly  all  of  the  pieceworkers,  including  a  majority  of  the 
weavers,  then  began  work.  The  Poles  were  especially  eager  to  begin 
work.  In  this  way  the  mill  obtained  a  greater  production  than  it 
could  by  operating  only  58  hours  a  week.  The  law  says  (sec.  39, 
chap.  106,  Revised  Law  of  1902)  that  the  ofTicers  of  a  mill  shall  not 
bo  responsible  for  work  during  the  re-gular  meal  hour  if,  with  the 
schedule  of  working  time,  there  is  also  posted  a  rule  of  the  estab- 
lishment forbidthng  minors  under  18  years  old  or  wojnen  to  labor 
during  the  meal  hour,  but  no  such  rule  was  posted  in  this  mill. 

Another  mill  in  Massachusetts  liad  posted  a  58-hour  schedule — from 
6.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  six  days  a  week,  and  from  1  to  6  p.  m.  five  days  a 
week — but  the  management  expected  all  workers  to  be  at  their  ma- 
chines at  0.25  a.  m.,  when  the  whistle  blew  and  the  machinery  started, 
and  again  at  12.53  p.  m.  Thus  the  niill  gained  1  hour  and  5  minutes 
a  week  beyond  the  legal  working  time  of  58  hours.  Since  there  were 
650  employees,  the  establisliment  was  considerably  benefited.  Almost  i 
all  the  hands  in  this  mill  were  paiil  on  the  piece  basis.  The  members 
of  one  family  who  worketl  in  this  mill  said  to  an  agent  of  the  Bureau 
that  when  any  of  the  nonresident  officials  of  the  company  came  up 
from  New  York  City  the  mill  started  at  6.30  a.  m.  and  at  1  p.  m., 
sharp. 

One  mill  that  was  visited  in  Rhode  L4and  regularly  operated  more 
than  the  58  hours  a  week  penuitteil  by  law.  The  machinery  wa3 
supposed  to  be  started  at  6.40  a.  m  and  at  12.45  p.  m.,  but  actually 
wan  started  at  6.35  a.  m.  and  at  12.40  p.  m.,  and  the  operatives  were 
required  to  attend  their  machines  from  the  time  they  were  started. 
Thus  the  mill  ''cribbed"  55  minutes  a  week. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  found  in 
New  Hampshire  and  in  Rhode  Island  which  frequently  required  over- 
time work;  also  the  number  anil  per  cent  of  men,  women,  and  children 
employed  in  those  establishments.  It  .should  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  employees  required  to  wo  e  is  not  indicated  in  thia 

table. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AND  KHODE  ISLAND 
WHICH  FREQUENTLY  REQUIRED  EMPLOYEES  TO  WORK  OVERTIME  AND  NUM- 
BER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  THEREIN,  1906. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employees  In  establishments  frequently  requiring 
overtime  work. 

16  years  of  age  and  over. 

Under  16 
years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

OOlt. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

New  Hampshire: 

Overtime  work  required  of  men 

Overtime  work  required  of  women 

Rhode  Island: 

Overtime  work  required  of  men 

Overtime  work  required  of  women 

3 

1 

1 
1 

541 
£0 

224 
224 

50.1 
47.6 

S4.2 
54.2 

482 
50 

160 
160 

44.7 
47.6 

40.0 
40.0 

56 
6 

20 
20 

5.2 

4.8 

4.0 
4.0 

1,076 
124 

413 
413 

In  New  Hampshire  one  of  the  seven  establishments  investigated 
frequently  required  overtime  work  of  men  and  women.  The  men 
were  employed  at  general  work  and  the  women  at  spinning  and  wind- 
ing. For  overtime  work  they  received  wages  at  regular  rates  only. 
In  two  other  New  Hampshire  mills  men  were  frequently  required  to 
work  overtime.  In  one  mill  they  were  weavers,  and  for  overtime  work 
they  received  wages  at  regular  rates  only.  In  the  other  they  were 
dyehouse  hands,  and  they  were  paid  wages  at  higher  than  regular 
rates. 

In  Rhode  Island  one  of  the  ten  establishments  investigated  fre- 
quently required  overtime  work  of  men  and  women.  The  men  thus 
employed  did  mule  spinning  and  weaving,  the  women  attended  speed- 
ers and  looms.  For  overtime  work  they  received  wages  at  regular 
rates  only. 

Overtime  work  was  not  frequently  required  in  any  mill  investi- 
gated in  Maine  or  in  Massachusetts,  except  that  in  one  mill  in  Mas- 
sachusetts the  pay  roll  showed  that  two  boys  under  16  years  of  age 
were  employed  overtime  almost  every  week  throughout  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  investigation. 

The  boys  often  began  work  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  regular 
beginning  time  after  dinner,  and  usually  worked  one  or  two  extra  hours 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  For  such  overtime  work  they  were  paid  only 
at  the  regular  daily  rate.  The  management  when  questioned  about 
the  matter  declared  that  the  overseer  was  ignorant  of  the  law, 
although  the  58-hour  law  has  been  in  force  in  Massachusetts  for 
many  years. 

The  mills  which  make  a  practice  of  stealing  time  by  operating  their 
machinery  longer  than  the  legal  working  time  and  urging  their  em- 
ployees to  work  during  this  extra  time  are  not  included  in  the  above 
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In  many  mill  villafjoa  i\\e  mill  whistles  blow  at  4.'M)  or  5  a,  m.  to 
awakLin  llie  iulmhitunts,  and  in  \\inter  employees  be^^in  Mork  in  the 
mills  before  daybreak  and  they  work  until  after  nightfall. 

When  a  mill  is  operated  longer  than  its  nominal  working  achedole, 
the  machinery  is  started  before  the  announced  time  of  beginning  work 
in  the  morning  and  at  noonj  and,  in  some  cases,  continues  to  run  later 
than  the  announced  time  of  stopping  work  at  noon  and  in  the  evening. 
Milt  managers,  when  questioned  as  to  this  practice,  said  that  employees 
are  not  required  to  work  before  or  after  the  announced  scheduled  time. 
In  reality,  however,  employees  are  required  to  be  at  their  macbines 
whenever  the  machines  are  nmning.  Otherwise  the  work  gets  in  bad 
condition,  and  in  the  case  of  weavers  dockage  is  made  for  imperfec- 
tions, which  are  liable  to  occur  when  the  weaver  is  not  att-ending  the 
looms. 

The  practice  of  requiring  employees  to  be^in  before  the  announced 
begimiing  time  and  to  work  after  the  announced  stopping  time  is 
called  by  them  "stealing  time."  Following  are  examples  of  this 
practice: 

In  Alabama  there  is  no  overtime  work,  properly  speaking;  but  all 
time  lost  from  stoppage  of  machinery  or  from  any  other  cause  is  made 
up  and  is  not  paid  for  except  as  part  of  the  regular  day.  Sometimes 
this  amounts  to  several  hours,  and  at  such  times  the  hands  are  allowed 
to  go  home  for  supper.  There  is  more  or  less  general  behef  among  the 
employees  that  this  making  up  of  time  is  stretched  out.  For  exam- 
ple^  an  employee  said:  "For  every  five  minutes  we  lose,  we  make 
up  ten."  Another  employee,  a  second  hand  in  the  spinning  room, 
agreed  that  there  was  some  ground  for  this  accusation,  but  tlid  not 
think  the  requirements  were  as  much  as  stated.  In  another  mill  in 
Alabama  the  regular  time  for  beginning  work  in  the  morning  is  6 
o'clock.  The  machinery  starts  at  5.45,  and  the  spinners  have  to  be 
there  at  least  by  5.50.  The  work  gets  tangled  up  if  they  are  not  there 
to  attend  to  it,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  to  running  right  again. 
The  regular  time  for  beginning  the  afternoon  run  is  12.45;  but  the 
machinery  starts  at  12.30,  and  the  operatives  have  to  be  in  their  places 
by  12.35.  The  employees,  therefore,  really  work  overtime  twenty 
minutes  every  day. 

It  was  charged  that  one  company  in  Alabama  did  not  give  45  minutes 
for  dinner  at  noon,  as  it  was  supposed  to  do.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
an  agent  of  the  Bureau  timed  the  noon  hour  and  found  it  to  be  40 
minutes  between  whistles. 

In  another  mill  in  Alabama  employees  commence  work  at  6  a.  m. 
and  work  until  12  m.  They  have  40  minutes  for  dinner,  and  on  five 
days  of  the  week  work  until  0.15  p.  m.  This  makes  57  hours  and  55 
mhuites.  On  Satur<lay  they  commence  at  the  same  time,  work  for 
the  same  period,  have  dinner,  and  stop  at  4  p.  m.— that  is,  the  machin- 
ery stops  at  that  time.     Cleaning  goes  on  after  that,  and  some  may 
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shortening  hours  tJirou^bout  the  town  in  which  the  miQ  was  located. 
Other  mills  in  neighboring  towns  felt  the  influence  and  had  to  reduce 
hours  also. 

The  reduction  of  hours  was  in  some  cases  purely  voluntary  and  not 
brought  about  by  pressure  from  tlie  employees.  In  other  cases  it 
was  a  measure  used  to  hold  the  help  or  to  attract  it  from  other  mills. 

When  a  reduction  of  hours  was  made  by  one  mill  in  any  locality, 
neighboring  establishments  were  obliged  to  follow  suit,  to  prevent 
dissatisfaction  anioiig  the  employees.  That  this  is  true  is  made 
evident  in  North  Carolina,  where  in  the  big  mill  centers  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  hours  prevail.  In  Charlotte,  all  mills 
reduced  the  weekly  run  to  62  hours  anil  15  minutes;  in  Gastonia  all 
reduced  to  63  hours  a  week,  and  in  Newton  all  reduced  to  64  hours 
ami  4.7  minutes  a  week.  In  Concord  and  in  Hickory  all  mills  were 
nmning  66  hours,  and  most  of  the  isolated  mills  in  the  State  stiU 
operateil  full  66  hours  a  week. 

The  manufacturer  who  first  reduces  hours  in  a  locality  is,  as  a  nde, 
met  with  hostile  eriticism  from  other  manufacturers,  %vho  know  that 
they  will  be  obliged  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  president  of  a  mill 
in  North  Carolina  acknowledged  that  iiis  motive  in  reducing  hours 
was  to  procure  an<l  kecj)  tlui  help.  The  plan  was  successful,  although 
it  was  at  first  protestetl  against  by  other  employers,  who  were  later 
obliged  to  adopt  it.  The  residt  was  a  more  pcTnianent  class  of 
workers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  South  Carolina,  held 
in  1905,  it  was  <lecideti  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  gradually  to  60 
hours  a  week;  but  that  result  was  reached  by  legislation  sooner  than 
the  manufacturers  contemplated.  The  legislature  reduced  the 
hours  from  66  to  62,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1907,  and  to  60  to  take 
effect  January  1,  1908,  these  hours  applying  to  all  employees. 

In  some  establisluiients  where  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  the 
daily  rate  of  wages  was  not  reduced,  and  in  a  few  establislunents  the 
piece  rates  were  suiliciently  advanced  to  enable  the  employees  on 
such  rates  to  earn  almost  as  much  in  the  shorter  time  as  tluring  the 
former  working  hours.  However,  in  many  establislunents  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours  wiis  accompanied  with  a  reduction  in  day  rates  of  wages 
and  with  no  advance  in  piece  rates.  The  employees  in  a  few  estab- 
lishments complaineil  that  the  reduction  of  hours  was  accompanied 
with  a  speeding  up  of  machinery. 

Whatever  may  be  tlio  number  of  hours  of  labor,  it  is  usual  to  have 
the  hours  for  the  week  divided  so  as  to  j)rovide  for  a  shorter  working- 
day  on  Sat  urday  than  on  tlie  other  five  working-days.  If,  for  instance, 
the  working  time  is  60  hours  a  week,  and  6  on  Saturday,  the  time  on 
each  of  the  other  live  days  is  10  hours  and  48  minutes. 
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Noiif  (jf  tho  Southern  States  in  which  cotton  mills  were  investigated 
have  laws  permitting  overtime  work,  except  that  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  the  laws  limiting  hours  of  labor  do  not 
apply  to  engineers,  firemen,  maehinists,  watchmen,  teamsters,  yard 
employees,  or  clerical  help.  In  Georgia  they  do  not  apply  to  help 
neede<l  to  clean  up  and  make  necessary  repairs  or  changes  in  machin- 
ery. In  North  Carolina  they  do  not  apply  to  repairei*s  of  breakdo^^ns, 
to  8uperinten<ients,  or  to  overseers.  The  law  of  South  Carolina  per- 
mitj5  time  lost  by  cotton  and  woolen  mills  to  be  made  up  to  tlie  extent 
of  60  hours  in  a  year  when  tlie  loss  of  time  was  due  to  accident  or  to 
other  unavoidable  cause.  The  law  of  Georgia  permits  time  lost  by 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  to  be  ma<le  up  to  the  extent  of  10  days,  which 
is  construed  to  mean  10  days  within  a  year,  when  th«  loss  of  time  was 
due  to  accident  or  to  other  unavtvidable  cause. 

The  laws  in  the  various  States,  if  complied  with,  would  practically 
result  in  no  overtime  work  in  the  cotton  mills,  because  women  and 
children  are  employed  in  uU  ilepartments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
work  in  the  j>icker  room  and  of  a  few  occupations  in  the  card  room. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  establishments  found  in 
each  State,  which  frequently  re(|uired  overtime  work;  also,  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  men,  w<>men.  and  children  employed  in  those  estab- 
hshments.  It  shonld  be  notcnl  tliat  the  number  of  employees  required 
to  work  overtime  is  not  indicated  in  this  table: 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INVESTIGATED  IN  SnUTHEUN  STATES  WUICH  FREQUENTLY 
REQUUiED  EMPLOYEES  TO  WORK  OVEJtTIMK  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  oF 
I'ERSUNS  EMPLOYED  THEREIN,  1907-8. 


Virginia: 

O vtT limp  work  requ ir«l  of  ineo 

North  Curuliiiu: 

Overtime  work  required  of  raeo. ,..,... 

Overtime  work  requinNl  ot  women  tutd 

children 

Soutb  CaroUna: 

OvL'rtJmp  work  required  of  mfo. , 

Overtime  work  required  of  women 

Overtime  work  required  ofcbildreii 

Georgia: 

Overttnie  work  required  of  moD  and 

women 

Atubanm: 

Overtime  work  required  of  men  and 
women 

Mississippi: 

Overtime  work  rcH]uired  of  men, 
women,  and  children 


Num- 
kterof 
estuU- 
lisb- 

ments. 


Employees  In  esUblishments  frequently  requiring 
overtime  work. 


iC  yean  of  agt  and  over. 


Male. 


Num- 
ber. 


g&5 

614 

337 

1,300 

1,296 

137 

19 

lfl9 

130 


Per 
cent. 


51.0 

4&1 

53.3 
53.1 
410 

44.2 

55.6 
39.4 


Female. 


Num- 
ber. 


434 

347 
227 
675 
W 

10 

lot 

104 


Per 
cent. 


27.  i 

38.9 

32.4 

22.0 
2211 
24.6 

23.2 

33.2 

30.2 


Under  16 
years  or  age. 


Num- 
ber. 


100 
242 
137 
545 

109 

14 

34 
106 


Par 
cent. 


12.0 

20.1 

19.5 

24.7 
24. « 
S3. 4 

SS.6 

11.2 
30.4 


Total. 


1,579 

l.»>3 

701 

2,610 
2.444 

328 

43 
304 

345 


k 
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In  Virginia  none  of  the  4  estahlishmentd  investigated  frequently 
required  overtime  work  of  women  or  children.  Only  1  frequently 
required  overtime  work  of  men.  These  overtime  workers  were 
employed  in  the  card  room.  For  overtime  work  they  received  wages 
at  regular  rates  only. 

In  North  Carohiia  6  of  the  59  establishments  investigated  fre- 
quently required  employees  to  work  overtime.  All  of  these  6  mills 
required  overtime  work  of  men,  and  3  of  them  required  overtime  work 
of  women  an<l  children.  These  overtime  workei-s  were  usually  card- 
room  hands,  warpei-s,  weavers,  and  finishers,  if  men;  spinners, 
spoolers,  and  weavers,  if  women;  and  spinnere  and  dolfers,  if  children. 
Two  estahliyhmenls  paid  higher  than  regidar  rates  for  overtime  work 
by  women  and  children  day  worker's;  1  paid  the  same  rates  for  such 
work  by  women  and  children,  and  the  other  3,  whose  overtime  workers 
were  men  only,  paid  the  men  wages  for  overtime  work  at  regular 
rates  only. 

In  South  Carolina  6  of  the  36  establishments  investigated  fre- 
quently required  employees  to  work  overtime.  All  of  these  6  mills 
required  overtime  work  of  men,  5  of  them  required  overtime  work  of 
women,  and  2  of  them  required  overtime  work  of  children.  In  some 
of  these  mills  the  overtime  workers  were  engageil  in  all  oecupations 
in  which  men,  women,  and  children  were  employed;  in  some  they 
were  weavers,  if  men;  spinners  and  weaver's,  if  women;  and  doffers 
and  spirmers,  if  children.  For  overtime  work  they  received  wages  at 
regular  rates  only. 

In  Georgia  none  of  the  .31  establishments  investigated  frequently 
required  overtime  work  of  children.  One  frequently  required  over- 
time work  of  men  and  women.  The  men  working  overtime  were 
employed  in  the  card  room;  the  women  were  speeders  and  creelers. 
For  overtime  work  they  received  wages  at  regular  rates  only. 

In  Alabama  none  of  the  13  establishments  investigated  frequently 
required  overtime  work  of  children.  One  frequently  requirctl  over- 
time work  uf  men  and  women.  These  overtime  workers  were  employed 
in  the  card  room  and  weave  room.  For  overtime  work  they  received 
wages  at  regular  rates  only. 

In  Missis-sippi  1  of  the  9  establishments  investigated  frequently 
required  overtime  work  of  men,  women,  and  children.  These  over- 
time workei-s  were  employed  in  the  card  room  and  spinm'ng  rtumi. 
For  overtime  work  day  workers  received  wages  at  higher  than  regular 
rates. 

It  shoukl  be  noted  that  the  table  showing  the  number  of  establish- 
ments which  operated  overtime  does  not  include  establislimenta 
which  regularly  oi>erated  more  time  than  their  nominal  working  time. 
Neither  does  the  table  inclutle  establLshments  wlijch  only  occasionally 
required  overtime  work. 
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In  none  of  the  estabtisliinents  investigated  were  pieceworkers  pi53" 
for  overtime  work  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  regular  piece  rates. 
Where  overtime  work  was  paid  for  at  higjher  than  regular  rates  the 
higher  rate  was  paid  to  day  workers  only. 

The  overtime  work  in  cotton  mills,  whether  frequent  or  occasional, 
is  usually  caused  by  the  supply  in  one  department  not  being  equal 
to  the  demand  in  another.  For  example,  the  card  room  may  not  be 
keeping  up  with  the  spinning  room,  or  the  spinning  room  with  the 
weave  room.  In  either  case  the  particular  rooms  are  run  overtime. 
If  tliis  is  not  done  the  employees  or  some  of  them  in  the  rooms  which 
have  not  a  full  supply  must  necessarily  be  laid  o(f  for  a  period. 

In  South  Carolina  all  establishments  w^hich  operated  overtime 
viohitetl  the  00-hour  law,  which  applies  to  all  employees.  In  the 
other  States  the  overtime  work  usually  came  within  the  maximum 
legal  working  time. 

NIGHT  WORK. 

In  7  of  the  vStates  in  which  the  investigation  was  carried  on — Maine, 
New  Ilampshire,  Mu^^sachusetts,  Rhode  Islanrl,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississi{)pi — no  mills  operatcnl  at  night  were  found,  but  in  2 
States — North  Carolina  ami  South  Carolina — a  considerable  number 
of  milk  were  found  that  operated  at  night. 

In  Virginia  one  mill  that  had  operated  at  night  was  found,  but  it 
had  withui  a  year  discontinued  night  shifts  after  a  few  months'  trial. 
In  this  mill  children  under  16  and  women  had  been  employed  at 
night.  Also  one  hoy  of  13  had  been  employed  at  night,  which  was  in 
violation  of  the  law  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  old  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  in  factories  or  mines. 

There  were  293  cotton  mills  in  North  Carolina  in  1908  {"),  of  which 
59  w^ere  covered  durmg  this  investigation.  Of  these  59,  31  operated 
at  night,  not  counting  2  that  ha<l  within  a  year  discontinued  night 
shifts.  In  3  of  these  31  mills  neither  children  imder  16  nor  women 
worked  at  night.  In  2S  mills,  however,  women  were  employed  at 
night;  in  27,  eliildren  under  16  years  of  age  were  employed  at  night; 
and  in  12  of  these  mills  children  younger  thtm  12  were  employed 
at  night.  The  investigation  was  carried  on  in  North  Carolina  late 
in  1907.  The  employment  of  children  at  night  was  not  then  illegal 
in  that  State,  but  in  1907  a  law  was  enacte<t  which  prohibited  after 
that  year  the  employment  in  factories  of  children  under  14  years  old 
between  S  p.  m.  antl  5  a.  m. 

Out  of  150  mills  reported  in  1908  in  South  Carolina ("),  36  mills 
were  covered  during  this  investigation.  Of  these,  5  with  night  shifts 
were  found,  but  in  1  neither  children  under  16  nor  women  worked 
at  night.  In  4  mills  children  under  16  worked  at  night,  in  3  women 
worked  at  night,  and  in  2  mp"^  children  under  12,  and  some  as 
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young  as  8,  worked  at  nig^ht,  which  was  in  violation  of  t!ie  law  of 
that  State  which  pmhihits  the  emplnyinpnt  of  children  under  12 
years  old  between  8  j>.  m.  and  6  a.  iii.  in  factories  or  mines. 

The  cost  of  the  orii^a!  plant  and  the  cost  of  operating;  are  rela- 
tively iijeater  with  small  mills  than  with  large  mills. 

By  operatint];  at  nitrlit  the  uutpnt  of  a  mill  can  be  usually  increased 
without  a  corresponding  outlay  of  capital.  In  North  Carolina  there 
are  many  small  cotton  mills,  and  nii^dit  work  in  the  mills  in  this  State 
has  been  more  prevalent  than  in  any  of  the  other  States  covered 
durint:^  this  investitjation.  North  Carolina  manufacturers  who  had 
dtscontioyed  ni|^ht  work  and  who  were  interviewed  we^re  unimimoua 
in  declaring  that  night  work  did  not  pay.  They  asserted  that,  as  a  I 
rule,  they  could  only  induce  an  inferior  class  of  employees  to  work 
on  the  night  shifts,  with  a  constant  lowering  in  the  quality  of  prod- 
uct, while  at  the  same  time  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  usual  waa 
required  to  secure  even  this  class  of  help;  that  continuous  ojjcration 
resulted  in  more  tlian  ordinary  *'ivear  and  tear"  on  machiner>',  and 
that  there  was  a  disposition  to  neglect  the  care  of  machinery  where  j 
used  jointly  by  two  shifts.  The  manager  of  a  mill  in  Georgia,  which 
had  carried  on  night  work  for  a  yetir  and  abandoned  it,  expressed  the 
feeling  tersely  by  saying,  "It  was  hard  on  the  people  and  hard  on 
the  machinery." 

in  a  publication  published  by  the  department  of  agriculture^  com- 
merce, and   immigration  of  South  Carolina,  (he  statement  is  madej 
that  the  few  mills  that  were  still  continuing  night  work  would  aban- 
don it  if  they  coul<l,  "as  it  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  los- 
ing [jroptisition  to  undertake  night  work/'C) 

In  an  intcniew  with  an  agent  of  the  bureau  in  1908  a  prominent' 
c<ttton  manufacturer  of  North  Carolina  said  that  the  scarcity  of  labor 
ha<l  affected  the  profitableness  of  night  work.  When  lalxir  was  plen- 
tiful, in  the  early  da^'^s  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South,  people 
came  from  the  farms  l>egging  for  work.  They  were  so  anxious  to 
secure  employment  that  the  fact  of  its  being  night  work  did  not 
matter.  Then  the  mills  were  sure  of  securing  as  good  a  class  of 
operatives  for  niglit  shifts  as  for  chiy  shifts,  and  night  work,  in  hia , 
judgment,  wtis  as  [irohtahle  as  day  work.  But  from  190t)  on,  when 
labor  began  to  be  scarce,  this  condition  vanisheil.  The  letter  class 
of  operatives  could  always  get  day  work.  This  left  the  letist  intel- 
ligent to  do  night  work;  hence  the  product  of  such  work  was  of 
inferior  tjuality  and  less  profitable  than  the  product  of  day  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  night  workers  in  the  32 
mills  investigated  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  in  wliich  chil- 
dren under  16  years  old  and  women  worked  at  night,  antl  which  were 
operated  at  night  at  the  time  that  they  were  investigated.  The  table 
also  includes  one  mill  in  Virginia,  which  had  within  a  year  discontin- 
ued night  work.     The  table  also  show^  the  number  of  hours  of  labor , 

"AuguBt  Kohn,  The  Cotton  Mills  ol  South  Carolictt,  p.  65. 
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per  week  of  night  workers  and  whether  they  received  higher  or  lower 
rates  of  pay  than  day  workers. 

COTTON    MILLS    IN    WHICH    WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN    WORKED    AT    NIGHT   AND 

EXTENT  OF  SUCH  WORK. 


Product. 


uwttnh 


Yim 

Yorn  and  ctoth(s> 
yoRian'Jcbthfri) 
Yam  and  i-lothtu) 
Yam  find  cloth  (a) 

VaJTj ,,. 

Yam  and  clo(Jh<*) 
Y»ri>  and  rloth{ti> 
Yam  and  cloth... 
Yartiandcloih^d) 
Ybtd  and  cloth(4) 

Ytm 

Yam,.. 

Yarti  and  q^th(4)i 

Yarn..,..,.,. 

Yam......... 

Yam. ..„..-. 

Yam .„, 

Yam 

Yam.....,.,  .. 
Yam  nnd  cloth{«i) 
Yam  (copd),.. 

Yam.... 

Yam, ....... 

Ymh......... 

Yam. 

Yam......... 

Yam......... 


Total. 


BOOTH  rAtlOLtWA 
{4  KSTABUAa- 
MKJfTfl). 

Yam........... 

Yam....... 

Yam  and  tsJolh... 
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a  Spinning  and  card  rooms  only  were  run  at  night. 

6  Weave  room  only  was  run  at  night. 

e  Employees  working  6  nights  a  week  are  paid  for  6  nights;  those  working  less  than  5  nights  are  paid 
only  lor  time  worked. 

<  150  nights  out  of  180  working  days  since  operation  of  jnili  began. 

«  200  nights  out  of  240  working  days  since  operation  of  mill  began. 

/  Men  higher;  women,  speeders,  14  per  cent  higher,  spinners,  same  rate  as  day  workere;  children,  dofTers, 
4  per  cent  higher,  spinners,  same  rate  as  day  workers. 
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Taking  the  28  North  Carolina  mills  which  employed  women  or 
children  at  night,  aU  tofjether.tlio  children  workuig  by  day  in  all  these 
mills  were  25.32  per  cent  of  all  the  <lay  employees  there,  and  the  437 
children  working  by  night  in  all  these  mills  were  26.29  per  cent  of  all 
the  night  workers.  But  when  these  mills  are  considered  sejvaratcly, 
or  by  the  (iepartment«  in  them  which  alone  were  operated  by  nighty 
the  percentage  of  children  working  by  day  of  the  total  day  employ- 
ees and  the  percontage  (*f  children  working  at  night  of  the  total 
night  employees  dilTered  widely  in  some  cases.  Thus,  in  17  of 
the  28  North  Carolina  mills  the  percontage  of  night  workers  who  were 
children  was  liigher  than  the  percentage  of  day  workers  who  were 
children,  while  in  10  mills  the  percentage  of  day  workers  who 
were  children  was  higher  than  the  percentage  of  night  workers  w^ho 
were  children,  and  in  1  mill  there  were  no  children  working  by  night. 
In  3  out  of  the  4  South  Carolina  mills  which  exnployed  women  or 
children  by  nighty  the  percentage  of  night  workere  who  were  children 
was  higher  than  the  percentage  of  day  WTjrkers  who  were  cliildren, 
and,  taking  the  4  mills  all  together,  all  the  children  enij)ioyed  by 
night  were  32.65  per  cent  of  all  night  workers  and  those  employed 
by  day  were  22.70  per  cent  of  all  day  workers. 

It  may  be  noticed  also  that  the  combined  number  of  ckildren 
under  16  and  females  16  and  over  employed  by  night  in  these  mills 
nearly  equalled  the  males  16  and  over  in  North  Carolina,  and  more 
than  equalled  them  in  iSnutli  Carolina. 

In  all  the  night-working  mills  tJiat  were  investigated,  except  the 
one  in  Virginia,  the  hours  of  labor  of  night  workei-s  were  fewer  per 
week  than  those  of  the  day  workem.  In  most  of  the  mills  in  North 
Carolina,  which  operated  at  night  the  niglit  shifts  worked  60  hours 
a  week,  and  in  most  of  such  jnills  the  day  shifts  workctl  66  hours  a 
week. 

In  only  2  establisliments  investigated  did  the  night  force  work  more 
than  5  nights  a  week.  In  each  of  these  mills,  both  of  which  were 
in  North  Carolina,  an  aflditional  half  day's  work  on  Saturday  wtis 
demanded,  and  this  demand  cause(J  jnuch  dissatisfaction.  In  1 
of  these  2  establislmients  the  night  shift  worked  11  hours  and  15 
minutes  nightly  frojn  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  ami  on  Saturday 
resumed  at  noon  and  worked  until  6.15  in  the  evening,  making  a  total 
of  62  houre  and  30  minut4\s  a  week.  In  the  other  mill  the  night  shift 
worked  11  hours  and  30  minutes  nightly,  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
inclusive,  and  on  Saturday  resumed  at  3  p.  m.  and  worked  until 
10  p.  m.,  making  a  total  of  64  hours  ami  30  minutes.  Other  mills 
which  had  had  such  a  schedule  liad  discontinued  the  Saturday  work 
for  its  night  workers,  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  wliich  such  a  tmie- 
table  caused, 
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Wh«?TC  the  wages  of  night  wDrkns  mp  compami  with  those  of  day 
w»)rfceTS  the  comparison  is  made  on  an  houriir  basis.  As  shown  by 
the  table,  the  wagps  paid  t«>  night  workeis  in  the  Virgima  mill  were  at 
the  same  rate  as  wages  paid  to  the  dar  workers,  lii  the  4  South  CaiT>> 
Ima  mills  the  night  workers  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate.  In  15  of  the 
28  Xorth  Carolina  mills  night  workers  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate;  in 
1,  some  night  workers  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate  and  some  at  the 
same  rate:  in  12  a  premium  was  offered  for  legularitv  by  giving  night 
workers  pay  for  6  nights  if  they  worked  5  nights  in  a  week.  Under 
this  arrangement  those  who  worked  regularly  during  the  5  nights-  a 
Wfwk  that  the  mill  operated  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate  per  hour  than 
day  workers,  but  those  who  worked  only  4  nights  a  week  were  paid 
at  a  less  rate  than  day  workers.  The  working  of  the  system  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  table,  which  is  based  on  the  time  worked 
in  a  week  by  doffers,  employed  at  75  cents  a  day  or  night,  in  a  mill 
in  which  the  day  shift  worfca  66  hours  a  week  (11*  hours  on  5  days 
and  ^^  houra  on  Saturday ").  and  in  which  the  night  shift  works  60 
hours  a  week  (12  hours  a  ni^t  for  5  nights) : 

COKPARATIVB  RATB8  O?  WAGES   PER  HOUR  OF  DOFTEBS  WORKING   AT  NIGHT 

AND  BY  DAY 


D»ya  or    Rate  pa-      Totel     •  „.^.  „_ 
nigbts   j    day  ac      weekly  ;  ^,P* 
pi^aibr.  I    night.       waeei.   |    *»«»"- 


6    I0l73    U.30 


».  06818 
.075 
.06522 
0S25 


Vwfwo^er 6 ,  «« , 

mmwofktr 5  «  6  .75!         4.50 

Dwrworkw i  *  •«  I  *  -75  j        xoo 

f9ight  w<vr\«r I  *  «  4  .751  3.00 

DnyworkM I  2,  »30 ';  2,  .75  1.30,        .075 

Nl)&rt  workCT !  2!  24  j  2  I  .75  1.50  1        .0625 

I i I ! I ! 

A  Not  IfH^lndinx  Sfttorday  or  other  short  day.  •  Tnchirting  Satntday  or  other  short  day. 

Aft  shown  by  th^  table,  the  night  worker  who  works  full  time 
(5  riij(ht,«*)  rec^jves  a  higher  wage,  figured  on  an  hourly  basis,  than  the 
day  worker  who  works  full  time  (6  days),  though  the  weekly  wages 
of  both  aw  the  saine.  But  the  night  worker  who  works  only  4  nights 
rer^ivoH  a  lower  wage,  figured  on  an  hourly  basis,  than  the  day  worker 
who  work^  only  4  days,  though  the  weekly  wages  of  both  are  the 
Hfttne. 

The  illtmirntir>n  is  based  on  the  wages  received  by  day  and  night 
Workers  nn  diHtinguiHhod  from  pieceworkers.  If  pieceworkers  work 
regularly  (luring  5  nights  their  earnings  are  increased  by  one-fifth, 
which  amounts  to  the  Hamo  ])remium  for  regularity  that  is  offered 
night  wot'kei-H  who  are  paid  by  the  night. 

What  virtually  amounts  to  a  i)rcmium  for  regularity  is  offered 
in  many  millti  to  day  workorH,  sinc^e  those  who  work  on  Saturday  are 
paid  M  much  for  that  day  as  for  any  other  day,  although  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  on  S»'  'ess  than  the  number  on  other  days; 
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but  the  fiiil  tlaily  rate  is  nut  paitl  to  an  empJoyee  for  Satunlay  unless 
he  has  wurk«**l  at  least  3  full  ihu's  during  tlic  saino  week. 

In  only  4  establishnients  in  Xortli  Carolina  and  2  in  South  Caro- 
lina, of  those  operating  at  night  was  there  a  regular  time  for  a  mid- 
night lunrh.  In  atl  of  these  6  mills  tliis  time  was  15  minutes,  except 
in  one  mill  in  North  Carolina  where  it  was  20  minutes.  In  these  and 
all  other  mills  where  there  were  night  workere  tliey  did  not  go  home 
for  a  midnight  lunch,  but  ate  cold  food  which  they  had  brought  to  the 
mill;  and,  except  in  these  6  mills,  the  machinery  ran  continoously 
throughout  the  night,  and  the  operatives  ate  their  lunches  while 
attending  to  their  machines. 

In  interviewing  cotton-mill  operatives,  women  expressed  more 
dissatisfaction  with  night  work  than  cliilriren  did.  Many  of  the  lat^ 
ter  (daimetl  that  they  much  preferred  to  work  at  niglit.  Spinners 
asJU»rt4Hl  that  the  'Svork  runs  bettcH'  at  night,"  because  the  increased 
moisture  in  the  air  keeps  the  threads  from  breaking  so  frequently. 
In  consequence  the  young  spimiei"5  received  less  reprotjf  from  the 
overseers. 

Then,  with  the  exception  of  2  mills  in  North  Carolina  the  night 
sliifts  Worked  only  5  nights  a  week,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclu- 
sive. This  means  that  three  full  days  were  giv^en  for  rest,  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  ]^Ionday.  If  tlie  children  should  sleep  on  vSaturday, 
OS  they  ought  to  do,  but  rarely  do,  they  would  sec  that  they  have  very 
little  more  spare  time  than  the  day  workers — only  the  one  night, 
Saturday,  which  they  surely  nee<i  for  recuj^eration  after  their  sixty 
hours'  work  at  night.  Mothers  complain  that  the  chUdren  who  work 
at  night  are  nervous. 

In  visiting  families  of  eotton-mill  operatives  who  worked  at  night, 
night  workers  were  often  found  sitting  drowsily  liefore  a  scant  lire 
between  9  and  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  had  begun  work  the 
night  before  at  6,  had  quit  at  6  a.  ni.,  and  at  11  o'clock  they  had  had 
no  sleep.  Usually  they  arose  at  4  or  5  in  the  afternoon  antl  again 
took  theii'  seats  before  the  fire,  too  wear}'  and  sluggish  to  think  of  a 
walk  in  the  open  air.  Even  when  they  went  to  bed  early  in  the 
morning,  sleep  was  not  continuous  tliroughout  the  day,  nor  could  it  bo 
sound  sleep.  In  the  small  houw^s,  with  thin  wood  partitions,  every 
sound  in  tlie  housf^  can  be  heard  by  the  night  worker,  even  though  he 
may  sleep  in  a  separate  ro(»ni.  Moreover,  niglit  workers  often  sleep  in 
the  same  room  occu]>ied  by  the  nonworkers  during  the  day.  The 
nonworkere  frequently  include  eliildren  and  the  room  can  not  be  kept 
quiet. 

In  cases  where  both  the  mother  and  father  worked  at  night,  the 
mother  neai'ly  always  did  lier  hous<^>work,  including  her  "washing  and 
ironing.  This  means  that  on  one  day  at  least  the  mother  went  from 
49460*— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 19 
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18  to  24  hours  witliout  sleeping.  One  woman,  who  gave  as  her  reason 
for  working  at  night  that  she  could  take  care  of  her  liome^  garden, 
cow,  and  hoy  during  the  day,  was  found  at  1 1  in  the  morning  hanging 
up  her  clothes.     She  had  had  no  sleep  during  the  preceding  24  hours. 

Shocking  aliuses  in  connection  with  night  work  were  found  in  two 
small  mills  in  North  CaroUna,  whore  night  employees  frequently 
worked  in  the  daytime  in  addition  to  their  regular  night  work,  and 
where  day  employees  frequently  worked  at  night  after  a  full  day's 
work.  These  cases  are  not  cited  here  a.s  typical,  but  they  are  given  to 
show  the  extremes  to  which  unregulatei!  labor  r>f  women  and  children 
can  go  in  the  absence  of  legal  regulation  or  of  efficient  means  of 
enforcement,  and  to  show  the  callous  dlsregarci  of  every  consideration 
for  a  ciiiid  wage-earner  that  can  be  shown  by  his  employer  and  his 
natural  protector  alike. 

In  one  of  these  mills  the  day  shift  worked  66  hours  per  week  and 
the  night  sliift  60  hours.  Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  hel[),  day  workers 
were  frequently  requested  to  retiu^n  to  the  mill  immediately  after 
supper  and  work  until  midnight,  and  frequently  some  one  was  sent  to 
the  liomes  of  employees  early  in  the  evening  or  at  midnight  to  request 
day  workers  to  come  and  work  half  of  the  night.  Some  employees 
usually  declined  to  do  overtime  work.  Others  worked  alternate 
nights  as  a  regular  custom. 

Ordinarily  this  overtime  work  was  paid  for  at  the  time  it  was  per- 
formed and  there  was  no  record  to  show  its  extent.  In  the  case  of 
one  family,  however,  the  names  of  workers  were  entered  on  both  the 
day  roll  and  the  night  roll  and  tliis  record  showed  that  4  cliildren,  2 
boys,  doffers,  one  10  and  one  15  years  old,  and  2  girls,  spinners,  one  11 
and  one  13,  and  also  a  youth  17  years  old,  all  memlxurs  of  the  same 
family,  had  been  paid  for  78  to  84  hours  of  work  per  week.  They  had 
worked  this  number  of  hours,  less  a  little  time  for  supper  and  break- 
fast, on  days  when  extra  work  was  done.  It  was  found  that  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eight  montlis  that  tins  family  had  been  at 
this  mill  these  children  had  worketl  two  or  three  half  nights  each 
week,  in  addition  to  day  work.  After  working  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.^ 
with  35  minutes  for  dinner,  they  had  returned  to  the  mill,  usually 
every  other  night,  immediately  after  supper  and  worked  until  mid- 
night, when  they  went  home  for  foiu*  or  five  hours  of  sleep  before 
beginning  the  next  day's  work;  or,  they  hatl  been  aroused  at  midnight 
and  sent  to  the  mill  for  the  second  half  of  the  night,  where  they 
remained  until  6  o'clock  the  following  afternoon,  except  when  eating 
breakfast  and  dinner.  In  either  case,  they  were  on  duty  for  a  working 
day  of  1 7  hours,  with  no  rest  period  save  for  meals.  Those  who  worked 
the  second  half  of  the  night  went  home  for  a  hurried  breakfast  just 
before  6  a.  m.  The  mill  stopped  only  35  minutes  out  of  the  24  hours, 
from  12  m.  to  12.35  p.  m.     On  one  or  two  occasions  two  younger 
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children  of  the  same  family,  one  a  girl  spinner  and  spooler-helper  7 
years  old,  and  the  other  a  male  doffer,  reported  10  years  old  hut  appar 
rently  8,  had  worketl  half  of  the  night  in  aihiition  to  day  work. 

The  father  of  this  family  was  apparently  an  aetive,  hard-working 
man.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  night  work  in  addition  to  day 
work  wiis  rather  hard  on  the  children,  but  said  that  he  was  trv'ing  to 
get  money  to  buy  a  home.  He  also  said  that  as  the  children  were  in 
two  sets,  part  his  and  part  his  wife's,  he  must  he  careful  not  to  show 
any  favor  to  either  portion  of  the  family.  No  member  of  this  family 
could  read  or  write. 

No  other  employees  at  this  miU  worked  overtime  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  the  members  of  this  family.  Other  day  workers  sometimes 
worketl  at  night,  and  it  was  conmion  for  night  workers  to  work  until 
the  mih  stopix'd  at  3.30  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  working  approximately 
20|  out  of  21  i  eonsecutivo  hours.  This  eontinuous  work  was  neces- 
sarily more  trying  to  spinners  than  to  dolTers.  Spinners  must  be 
vigilant  practically  all  of  the  time.  DofTers  may  sleep  tluring  rest 
IK'riods,  wliifh  constitute  a  third  ami  sometimes  half  of  tlie  time. 

The  other  mill  from  which  conditions  of  a  similar  character  were 
reported  had  discontinued  night  work  a  few  days  before  it  was  visited 
in  this  investigation.  It  was  found  that  j>ractices  similar  to  the  above 
had  prevailed  when  the  mill  operated  at  night.  At  this  mill  one  hoy 
of  11  years,  a  tlolTer,  in  addition  to  65A  hours  per  week  of  day  work, 
had  returned  to  the  mill  immcfiiately  after  supf>er  and  workeii  horn 
6.30  to  12  p.  m.  two  or  three  nights  each  week  throughout  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Other  children  had  done  likewise  for  a  part  or  all  of  the 
year.  At  one  time  it  was  necessary  for  the  young  women  employed 
in  the  mill  in  the  daytime  to  arrange  tliat  somt^  should  work  each  half 
night  and  to  come  to  the  mill  for  overtime  work  in  rotation. 

In  this  mil!  also  night  workers  fre(|uently  worked  through  the 
Saturday  short  day  to  3  p.  m.  in  addition  to  GO  hours  of  night  work  per 
week.  Some  night  workers  worked  a  part  of  Monday  also  and  srmie- 
times  all  day  Monday.  One  girl  of  10  years,  a  spinner,  was  employed 
at  night  who  tluring  the  preceding  year  had  ordinarily  worked  8^ 
hours  on  Saturday,  after  working  12  hours  Friday  night,  making  a 
continuous  day  of  20^  hours  with  intermissions  for  meals  only.  She 
had  also  worked  6  hours  on  Monday  al)out  one-third  of  the  time,  and 
a  few  times  she  had  worked  all  day  Monday  and  all  night  Monday 
night — a  continuous  period  of  24  hours  with  about  35  minutes  for 
dinner  and  the  same  for  supper.  The  mill  did  not  stop  during  tliis 
time,  except  for  35  minutes  at  midday.  Three  sisters  of  tliis  child,  all 
spinners,  one  12,  one  14,  and  ime  18  years  of  age,  were  night  workers 
and  worked  overtime  on  *Satm*days  an<l  Mondays  to  about  the  same 
extent.  The  father  of  this  family  did  not  w^ork,  owing,  as  he  stated, 
to  ill  health.     Neighbors  ascribed  his  idleness  to  laziness,  and  he  was 
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said  to  be  frequently  subjected  to  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the  boys  of 
the  village.  The  five  wage-earners  of  the  family  sometimes  received 
as  liigh  as  $50  per  week  and  during  the  preceduig  year  the  family  had 
saved  about  $400.  All  of  the  children  were  illiterate  and  none  had  ever 
attended  school.  They  were  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence, 
however,  and  the  youngest  worker,  10  years  old,  wa.s  unusually  bright. 

In  both  of  these  mills  the  custom  was  to  make  no  record  of  overtime 
work  on  the  pay  rolls.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  employees  at  one 
of  the  mills,  as  mentioned  above,  payment  for  all  such  work  was  made 
to  the  worker  himself  immediately  aft«r  the  work  was  performed. 
This  method  of  payment  was  used,  it  was  said,  l>ecause  it  served  as 
an  inducement  Ut  do  extra  wn^rk,  particularly  U)  children,  if  their 
parents  perniitte<J  them  to  use  tlie  money  thus  earned  as  they  might 
chonse.  In  one  mill  overtime  workers  were  paid  the  same  rates  as 
other  workers.  In  the  other  they  were  paid  a  flat  rate  for  extra 
woj-k,  usually  higher  than  they  could  earn  at  piece  rat^^s. 

In  one  mill  in  North  Carolina  it  was  reported  that  day  employees 
hail  worked  overtime  half  of  the  night  and  that  night  empl<iyees  had 
worked  8^^  hours  on  Saturday  a  few  times  during  the  year  preceding 
the  investigation  of  the  mill,  but  none  were  doing  so  at  the  time  the 
mill  was  visited.  From  information  obtained  at  these  three  mills 
it  appeared  that  in  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  located 
overtime  work  of  this  character  had  not  been  unusual  in  recent  years. 
However,  as  such  overtime  work  was  not  reported  in  any  of  the  other 
mills  investigated,  it  was  evidently  not  the  practice  at  the  time  of  this 
investigation.  The  law  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  investigation, 
and  dloes  not  now,  limit  the  hours  of  labor  per  day,  but  it  did  provide 
that  if  an  enipl<)yer  '^ shall  knowingly  and  willfully  require  any 
person  under  IK  yeai^  of  tige  to  work  in  such  factories  longer  than  66 
hours  in  one  week  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and  some  of 
these  cases  wei*e  illegal  under  this  provision. 

Following  are  extracts  from  reports  made  by  the  agents  of  the 
bureau  regarding  night  work  in  particular  mills  which  they  investi- 
gated: 

Mill  No.  1,  North  Carolina:  The  night  workers  say  they  prefer 
night  work  to  day  work,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  far 
more  injurious,  for  they  seldom  attempt  t-o  get  as  much  sleep  as  they 
would  get  at  night.  The  boys  often  spend  the  whole  morning  in 
hunting;  then,  aftt»r  three  or  four  hours'  sleep  in  the  afternoon,  they 
go  hack  to  work  in  the  mill  for  11  ^  hours  at  night.  The  girls  sit 
around  the  house,  not  going  Ui  bed  until  10  or  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  get  up  about  4  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  small 
crowded  houses  soimd  sleep  is  impossilile  during  the  day.  The 
mill  demands  an  extra  half  da^  on  Satnrtlay  from  its  night 

workers.    They  quit  at  6  o'c'  morning  and  return  again 
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at  noon.  TaMog  out  the  time  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  this  allows 
at  the  most  4  hours  of  sleep  out  of  24.  This  means,  for  women  and 
children  especially,  working  beyond  their  strength.  They  have  all 
reached  the  point  of  extreme  fatigue  by  the  end  of  the  night.  Invari- 
ably the  answer  is  given  by  the  workers  that  it  is  the  Saturday's 
work  that  wears  them  out.  Wages  for  night  work  are  from  10  to 
60  per  cent  higher  than  for  day  work  in  this  mill,  so  many  choose  it 
for  this  reason.  The  work  usually  runs  better  at  night,  they  say, 
too,  so  they  have  more  time  to  rest  than  the  day  workers  have  during 
the  actual  working  hours. 

Mill  No.  2,  North  Carolina:  This  man  and  hb  wife  both  work  at 
night.  They  sleep  most  of  the  day  and  do  little  housework.  They 
eat  cold  victuals  and  the  children  look  unkempt  and  uncared  for. 
The  children  go  to  the  mill  at  night  to  sleep  on  the  floor  and  in  boxes, 
except  when  the  sister,  Mrs. ,  comes  to  stay  with  them. 

Mill  No.  3,  North  Carolina:  The  mill  does  not  stop  at  midnight,^ 
and  the  night  workers  work  continually  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m. 
Ordinarily  they  have  time  to  eat  their  lunch^  but  sometimes  they  must 
eat  it  whdle  at  work,  and  if  the  work  runs  badly  they  frequently  do 
not  have  time  to  eat  it  at  all.  Some  women  and  girls  work  all  night 
the  entire  12  hours  without  sitting  or  resting  at  all. 

Mill  No.  4,  North  Carolina:  All  of  this  family  except  the  7-year- 
old  lad  work  at  night.  Even  this  little  boy  goes  to  the  mill  and  sleeps 
on  the  rolls  of  cotton.  The  father  says  he  does  not  want  to  take  the 
boy  to  the  mill,  and  has  been  trying  to  get  him  to  stay  with  one  of 
the  neighbors  at  night,  and  he  has  stayed  with  neighbors  a  few  times. 
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CHAPraH  IV. 


ms  OF  opERATrrEs  m  repsesektative  mixls,  as 

SHOWN  BY  THE  PAY  ROLLS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

As  this  report  relates  to  the  employment  of  women  an<l  children, 
the  data  in  regard  to  wages  or  oaraings  are  limited  to  the  woman  and' 
cliild  ejiiployees  of  the  cotton  juilb  investigateil  and  the  fnale  employ- 
ees 16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any 
women  and  children  were  also  engaged.  Male  employees  16  years  of 
age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  and  children  are 
omitted.  The  figures  contained  in  the  wage  tables  refer  to  the 
employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a 
particular  pay  period  toward  the  en<l  of  1007  or  in  tlie  early  part  of 
1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior 
to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken, 
however^  that  it  shonlti  be  a  periotl  when  the  niill  was  running  fxdl 
time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work. 
In  regard  to  the  individual  employees  it  will,  of  course,  bo  true  that 
the  earnings  of  a  considerable  number  on  the  roll  in  any  pay-roll  period 
will  be  for  a  number  of  hours  less  than  full  time,  even  though  the  mill 
may  have  been  running  to  its  full  capacity. 

In  order  to  secure  accurate  data  in  reganl  to  the  earnings  of  employ- 
ees in  cotton  mills,  transcripts  were  made  of  the  pay  rolls  of  each  of 
the  establishments  investigated,  showing  for  each  of  the  employees 
above  described  the  name,  occupation,  sex,  and  the  hours  worketl,  and 
the  earnings  m  a  representative  pay  period.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
rac«.  age,  and  conjugal  condition  of  each  employee  were  ascertained  so 
far  as  was  possible.  The  information  tliat  it  was  possible  to  seciire  in 
r^ard  to  age  is  more  or  less  incomplete.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  cases,  varying  in  different  States,  the  ages  of  employees  were 
reported  as  *^\6  and  over,"  "21  and  over,"  or  were  not  reported  at 
all.  Sucli  tlefective  reports  have  interfered  with  an  entirely  satis- 
factory tabulation  by  age  groups,  but  so  far  as  ages  were  ascertainable 
the  infonnntion  lias  been  made  use  of  in  the  tabulation  of  earnings  and 
hours  of  labor  of  employees. 

Information  in  regard  to  earnings  was  thus  secured  from  44  mills  in 
4  New  England  States  and  151  mills  in  6  Southern  States,     The  em-  ^ 
ployees  of  the  New  England  mills  whose  earnings  are  shown  numbered^ 
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21,842,  of  whom  7,257  were  malos  and  14,585  were  females.    The 

employees  of  tlic  southern  luills  whose  earnings  were  asoertamefl  num- 
hered  31,404,  of  whom  14,338  were  males  and  17,066  were  females. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  mills  represented  in  the  wage  I 
tabulations  does  not  correspond  witli  the  total  number  of  mills  men- 
tioned elsewhere  as  included  in  the  investigation.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire 2  miUs  which  were  included  in  the  investigation  were  omitted 
from  tlic  wage  tabulations  because  the  pay-roll  information  which  wtis 
available  covereil  a  pay  period  when  the  mill  was  running  short  time, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  included  with  that  for  the  other  milla 
which  were  operated  at  full  time.  In  North  Carolina  the  pay-roll 
data  obtained  for  one  mill  were  found  to  be  so  defective  as  rogarda 
hours  worked  and  the  ages  of  employees  that  its  omission  was  also 
necessary.  The  numbers  of  employees  included  in  the  wiige  tabula- 
tions are  believed  to  be  sutliciently  large  to  be  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  industry  within  each  of  the  States 
inclu<led  in  the  investigation. 

The  data  in  regard  to  the  wages  or  earnings  of  cotton  mill  employeeal 
have  been  tabulated  in  Chapter  LX  in  two  groups  of  general  tables 
showing, first,  the  earnings  of  employees  in  all  the  occupations  covered, 
and,  second,  the  earnings  of  empkjyees  in  si.\  selected  occupations, 
important  as  employing  largely  women  and  chddren.  Under  the  first 
group,  earnings  of  employees  in  all  occupations  combined,  are  the 
following  tables: 

Table  VI IL  Ctaaaified  earnings  ami  average  houra  worked  in  a  representative  week, 

by  Bex  and  age,  for  each  Stute. 
Table      IX .  N  umber  uiid  per  cent  t>f  eraployees  of  each  age  earning  claiwiiied  amounts 

in  a  reprc'.wiiljitive  week,  by  sox,  for  each  State. 
Table       X.  Per  cent  of  employeos  in  specified  age  fjroupg  earning  Icfw  than  specified 

amounts  in  a  representative  week,  by  aex,  for  each  State. 
Table     XI.  Average  hours  worked  and  average  hourly  earnings  in  a  representative 

week,  uf  male  and  female  employeee,  by  age. 

A.  By  nice:  MassichuwUii. 

B.  Americans  only:  North  Carolina. 

In  the  group  of  general  tables  showing  earnings  m  the  six  selected 

occupations  are  the  following: 

Table  XII.  Average  hours  worked  and  average  weekly  and  hourly  eamings  in  a 
representative  week  of  male  and  female  employees  in  six  selected 
occupations,  by  age  groups, 

A.  By  race:  Maine,  New  Ilampebire,  Maattachuaetts,  Rhode  Island. 

B.  Americans  only :  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

Alabama,  Mississippi , 
Table  XIII.  Average  hourw  worked  and  average  actual  and  full  time  earnings  in  a 
rcprefentative  week  of  male  and    female  era  ploy  yea  in  six  selected 
occupations,  by  age  groups,  for  each  Slate. 
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It  will  be  seen  fr\>m  tho  fo^^)^tin^  \\h\  of  lnMo>i  \\\M  \\\\^  w  *\\\\^  \\*\\\\ 
are  presented  in  two  };nntps  of  tnMoM,  \\\\\\  ti«lt«iotti>o  In  llitk  itiii()n( 
tions covered,  and  that  in  throo  nf  llio  htMtvi,  Tniilo'i  VIM  In  N  Itic 
earnings  of  employees  are  in  oltiNNilliMl  foriu,  \\\\\U*  in  'I'mIiIiwi  S  |  mmiI 
XII  they  are  presented  im  avornp^  lioiirly  iMinitnirn,  ntnl  In  'I'hMii  ^  1 1 1 
average  weekly  eamingH  (lU'tiiul  ami  full  hiiuo  iim  iih-mi 

Before  proceeding  to  tlio  diHniHHion  nf  ntiy  nf  llm  ^n^m  \»\m\ni\int^, 
and  especially  those  tabulutioim  pri>rMMitiiif/  WHirmi  m  mimiIhiih,  i'.ImIi. 
by  State,  it  should  be  pointr-d  out,  tlml,  rornpniioiiiiu  i  nh  khI  fiHf )/  Iff- 
made  of  the  mass  of  (empioyf,<!H,  ifitlM^r  mi  mII  *nm\mhithn  i,t  m  mt/ 
single  occupation  in  tlif;  variouH  Sf.nff^.  v/tl\tinil  i  nU'hk\  ni(,>iiUthhtth 
of  the  age  dL-tribution  of  l.li#;  #'.rri ploy <•<•-•.  l'o»  i  fninifh-,  .'lo^Mi  f  m't 
Una.  and  the  ht^mtr  i-»  rnj*?  for  tli«T  oth^^r  ''/iut\,tttt  •',»#»♦#...  j,tnt,f*  ■  n,f. 
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cLi:  ir*r.  vf  •.:.->!^  *^*?-.  Ts«:f«:  *?.  »of5f  .r.  «.,  *r./  '••/y  ,*i./.^^  ;*'  ****,*■  t.  ,-i »', 
ii  tLi?  ZLTfsr.^tr.y.r..  '^/r.  •;.*:  *,*•:.*:  :  *.i.f',  Vf»>'«.*/^  ,r*>^--  ** /,"  -a 
SA,— .*  >  -J* J*  f-.ir  ".'-..*  '.r-.>?  .''*-i:  /,'./■»/,.';.  ••,*»*i^./  /;/^  ■  //^  >^*'.  -  / 
«E^'ji:7Z2*«i".  '-•''  •{■-  -•:.•*•".  '/'  ^  *.-.■,  .".  »c.'.  '*  «  "  .,.«'*•'  '/  //-^^  v//" 
"■"■sr*  f'.'ijji  u*  V '••••f  ".      •»  .   »•!•  .i;,'-.^ -</•..';  ,"    ■•  ^//r^^A/    ,^r      /    -  ,*.. 

T-g**^-'""  .■T.til'."*r.    ",»'     .■»*r-f»    uy.*«i      '     r  ,/»    <■>■'/♦<•■*'"      *./!'•"  >:      /../»^<* 

▼ijff^  "-tail  ;»r.»*r"  ''^An:  —I'm    *;'..'   *-■»■:-    r   <»■■■    */.»••  y^^/    r- < .  i. *.-;,. 

:c  Ir  '.r  -T    ■.!»»  '..ir.*r»r.i**»  -  *.',ri.. «'*>:•  t..i.      '.'  .s..*  .  <^  ■  .,.,p.     ..»  f  .... 
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It  will  be  apparent,  therefore^  that  clue  consideration  should  be  given 

to  tlio  average  hours  actimliy  worked,  if  it  is  desired  to  make  compari- 
son of  the  eai'iimgs  of  operatives  in  tlie  various  States.  These  facts 
as  to  hours  worked  may  be  best  seen  if  presented  in  tabular  form,  and 
in  the  table  whirli  follows  there  are  given  for  each  of  the  States  the 
average  regular  operating  time  for  the  mills  investigated  and  the 
average  hours  actually  worked  in  the  representative  week  covered  by 
the  wage  tables  for  male  and  for  female  operatives  of  all  ages.  The 
table  follows: 

AVERAGK  REGULAR  OPERATING  TIME  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN  A  REPRE- 
8ENTAT1VE  WEEK  BY  MALE  AND  FEMALE  KMi'LOYEES  IN  COTTON  MLI.LS  INVESTi-jj 
GATED,  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Averuge 

tKMirs 

regular 

operating 

time. 

Average  liour*     1 

workcml  lb  a  repre-  J 

senlAtive  week.    \ 

Motes. 

Femalts. 

KEW  ENGLAND  GKOCP. 
MttlDe 

eai 

68.0 

6R.0 
fi&O 

50.9 
4&.0 
80.  a 

SI.  a 

50.2 

New  Hfimpahin 

4d.2 

MMMfrhtiR^?*)! 

49.6 

Rhode  l5]an<] -,♦.♦.. ► 

52.0 

Total 

fiS.4 

60.7 

50.1 

SOCTHKRN  OBOOr. 
Virginia 

60.0 
6S.« 
BLl 
04.0 
63.9 
62.4 

50.3 
U.7 
i8.7 
48.9 
48.4 
58.7 

tO.1 

North  CttrolUia ,-•-,» , 

64.8 

South  Carolina 

4S.6 

GeorRifl. ,...,... 

49.4 

Alaltarna ,,,,. 

4S.6 

Mississippi 

63.9 

Total 

«2.7 

£0.3 

fiae 

k 


Wlicn  the  mills  of  the  northern  and  southern  groups,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  while  the  average  hours  regular 
operating  time  in  the  New  England  mills  investigated  were  58.4 
against  62.7  in  the  southern  mills,  the  average  hours  actually  worked 
in  a  representative  week  in  the  two  sections  differed  but  slightly,  the 
males  in  the  Now  England  group  averaging  50.7  hours  against  50.3 
for  the  males  in  the  southern  group,  while  the  females  in  the  New 
Englan*!  mills  averaged  50.1  hours  against  50.6  for  the  females  in  the 
southern  mills. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX. 

In  order  to  show  the  actual  earnings  in  a  representative  week  of  the 
whole  number  of  employees,  regardless  of  occupation,  Table  VIII 

was  prepared,  presenting  the  emplo3^ees  (w^omen  and  children  and 
men  in  occu[)ations  competing  with  women  and  children)  classified 
according  to  the  amounts  earned  in  the  particular  week.  The  em- 
ployees are  aiTunged  in  the  table  by  se.x  and  age  and  for  each  wage 
class  the  average  hours  worked  in  the  week  are  shown.     Such  a  table, 
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of  coiirae,  Aaws  imthing  in  regvd  to  the  mttual  houriy  eamings  of  the 
indiriduAl  emploree.  bat  it  cnafales  one  to  ate  the  distribution  accord- 
ing to  weekhreftniittgsof  all  theemplorees  by  sex  and  age.  The  ralne 
of  such  figures  depoMls  on  the  lepreaentattve  character  of  the  material 
and  in  haTing  lar;^  numbers  of  empknrees.  The  employees  falling  in 
any  of  the  lover  wa^  groups  are  not  only  those  paid  at  a  eompara- 
tiTely  low  rate  and  wofkiiig  fufl  time,  but  others  paid  at  a  higher  rate 
and  falling  in  the  same  group  became  they  had  been  absent  from  work 
at  some  time  during  the  week.  Where  groups  ccmtain  large  numbers 
of  employees,  the  taUe  of  daaeified  earnings  fairly  represents  the 
amounts  asaafiy  earned  by  coctoo  mill  empk^jrees  in  a  representatire 
week. 

In  order  to  show  hneAr  the  earnings  of  the  entire  labor  force  as 
included  in  thk  inreetigation,  the  following  table  is  presented  giring 
the  number  of  male  mod  fiomale  empkiyees  without  regard  to  age, 
daaofied  sMxirding  Uj  their  weekly  earnings  in  a  r^reeentatire  week. 
For  each  wa^  grx^op  the  arcmge  hours  worked  in  the  week  are  giren. 
The  fads  are  shown  separately  for  each  State  Mod  totals  are  gif eo  for 
the  New  Engia&d  givup  of  4  Slates  and  the  southern  group  of  6  States. 
Haese  ocim2aiut.ikaiE.as  Lmib  been  ezplaokedL  are  justified  by  a  amilaiity 
of  oQDdiLkns  in  tliie  rariotK  States  of  the  two  seetioas.  The  totals 
Cor  the  seetaoBaB  are.  xnorBorer.  madb  SK^re  eonrctuent  in  case  it  is 
deared  Vo  make  ^xsnpanmm!^  Attetitk«  tshouk!  be  ealled  to  the  fact 
that  in  Sew  Hamptdiire  at  the  time  of  tJUe  iBr««tig«tMMi.  while  the 
mUk  w«re  siiid  to  h^  rrniTiiTig  ti**r  f  ufl  juuaiber  of  houn  yer  di»r  sjod  the 
fuD  number  of  dart-  per  w«(ak.  y«?t  Xh^  luuuf^uxit  ^  w<>fk  a;ff'/rded  was 
bekiw  tiif  noraml.  iio  ihnX,  at  n  rwuJt.  \htn  urerhist:  Iaouts  per  seek 
wio^ed  by  all  xhf-  euxyVxyieh  wen  iw*  iju  Sew  HaiuptiUtre  tiian  iu  any 
other  Sew  Einjdttiid  f5iUrt*.  .%  ooxiiparit^'^ii,  \hes*^im.  b«<lwewi  iLe 
weekhr  eaniininb  of  ih^f  Sew  JittmpwJbdrt  <4#*'nitiv*jfc  luid  tJbo**e  m  the 
frther  3<*nr  j&iijgitiijd  Stttt***  'ttij  juot  yrtjyieirW  \je  mji^.  The  eunungs 
trf  millets,  it  sbouic  U^  btiid  ajciuii.  ftilirt*  oulr  to  mai»#^  in  o«jeupatjoiis 
whesre  woiim*u  or  'uUdreL  iir^  ali»o  wupioy^sd.     The  tubk'  folio»b: 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  PER  WEEK  IN  COTTON  ^^B 
MILLS  IN  EACH  STATE,  JBV  SEX  AND  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNIN08.                          ■ 

NBW  ENGLAND  GROUP.                                                                             ■ 

f                  CImUM  weekly 

Malitv. 

shir«. 

MUBBChUSTtLs. 

Rho«k"  I.'^liindl. 

^^^1 

Em- 
ployecft. 

Aver- 

lioura. 

Bm- 
ployces. 

Arer- 

hours. 

Em- 
ployrcs. 

AVMV 

boura. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Aver- 

hours. 

Em- 
ployMs. 

MALXfl. 

Under  12 

67 

no 

179 
121 
149 
93 

itrr 

92 

7:j 

79 
65 
41 
23 
10 

13.8 

32.6 

43.0 

51.1 

61.2 

64..tt  1 

55.0 

&6.3I 

57.3 

5g.6 

5«.5, 

00.0 
fiO.O 
AO.O 

IS 

10 

23 

27 

33 

27 

27 

30 

27 

18 

8 

2 

1 

12.4 
30.fi 
34.fi 
42.0 
40.  1 
48.3 
50.5 
SO.  3 
56.0 
53.0 
51.0 
60.4 
58.0 

132 
1S« 
2«7 
334 
534 
450 
400 
271 
320 
291 

au 

173 
122 
59 
70 
1 

17.4 
3L0 
37.0 
4R.2 
CO.  3 
51.3 
56.  & 
55.5 
5«k3 
57.1 
57.0 
67.9 
67-8 
67.7 
57.9 
68.0 

76 
70 

no 

150 

179 

237 

207 

147 

1(33 

144 

125 

85 

06 

09 

47 

1 

14.8 
37.  Q 
44.3 
50.1 
52.0 
52.3 
63.9 
53.  ft 
55.1 
55.6 
&5.6 
G1H.9 
57.9 
57.7 
58.0 
58.0 

201 
,109 
510 
«B0 
867 
863 
727 
655 
008 
526 

*n 

325 
229 
151 
127 
2 

15.6 
3.3.3 
39.9 
48.2 
50.6 
52.1 
54.8 
M.9 
50.1 
50.8 
57.1 
58-0 
58.2 
58.1 
68.1 
58.0 

|2toS2.99 

$3toU.0B 

$4tol4.W 

t5to*5.»9 

$«to  W.fl9 

l7tof7.Be 

tBtoSH.m 

lOtofO.W 

1 U)  to  »10.99 

|llto»lI.99 

112  l«  %12M 

»l3fo  113.99 

|U  to*U.fl9 

flA  loflASO 

^^L         t20lut24.gO        .... 

^H                    Total 

L277 

50.9 

248 

45.0 

3.881 

50.  S 

1,881 

51.3 

7,257 

50.7 

Un'Icr  S2 

130 
140 

2m 

3»} 

477 

4C1 

3S7 

291 

228 

1&5 

71 

57 

31 

6 

15.2 
29.3 

38.9 
4A.5 

m.n 

55.0 
66,6 

5ft.  1 

so.o 

59.5 
69.7 
59.7 
59.7 
00.0 

35 
2& 

M 
105 
94 
55 
51 
32 
10 
11 
1 

14.  S 

24.8 
37.6 
45.2 
49.  I 
5L7 
52.0 

5;«.5 

55.0 
54.0 

54.8 
55.3 

319 
284 

688 

asfi 

1,242 

1.211 

},035 

739 

080 

528 

245 

98 

72 

39 

17 

1 

18.7 
32.8 
37.6 
46-1 
48.0 
53.0 
54.1 
55.6 
57.0 
57-5 
57.  M 
57.8 
57.2 
58.0 
68.0 
58.0 

71 

82 

134 

238 

294 

472 

475 

303 

307 

197 

150 

91 

54 

32 

11 

10.2 
39.1 
4fi.  1 
47-4 
49.0 
54.1 
53.0 
55.3 
55.8 
66.7 
5«.8 
55.7 
5Ab8 
57.8 
58.0 

445 

514 

1,179 

1.614 

2, 1 18 

2,238 

L9fl2 

1.384 

1.256 

890 

477 

245 

157 

76 

28 

2 

17.5 
.12.4 
38.8 
45.5 
48.S 
53.6 
54.3 
66.0 
57.0 
67.6 
57.4 
57.5 
57.  f. 
58.0 
58.0 
59.0 

t2tof2.0B 

13  to  *.'J.99 

$4  to  94.99 

WlotVW 

♦oio  s»\.m 

$7tof7.9B 

S8IO  98.99 

|i9to*9.99 

$10  to  $l(K90.,. 

fll  to  111.99 

S12  to$I2.W 

$13  to  913.90. 

914  to  914.99.... 

915  to  915.99 

120  to  924.99 

I  \      60.  0 

Total 

* 

3,079 

SO.  2 

574 

4^2 

8,021 

49.8 

2,911 

52.0 

14,585 

50.1 

1 
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f             NUMBER  OF  EMrLOYEESAND   AVERA15E   JIOUIIS  WoKKED   PER  WEEK  IN  COTTON           H 

1                                                                 MILLS  IN   EACH  STATE,  ETC.— roucluded-                                                              H 

1                                                                                 80UTBEKN  GROUP.                                                                             H 

Virginia. 

North 
Carollaa. 

South           r-.„.,i„ 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

H 

^^        ciftS5tn«i 

■ 

1                      wwkly 

Em- 

.\ver- 

Em-    Aver- 

Em- 

AVOT- 

Em- 

AvW" 

Km- 

AvpT- 

Em- 

Av«^ 

Em- 

Aver-   ^^^B 

ploy- 

»«e 

ploy-     ii«e 

ploy- 

a«e 

ploy- 

age 

ploy- 

ttge 

ploy- 

nge 

ploy- 

age    ^^^M 

ees. 

hrs. 

e«.  '  hra. 

*!VS. 

hre. 

ees. 

brs. 

ees. 

hrs. 

ees. 

hrs. 

eis. 

hrs.    ^^H 

HALKS. 

■ 

Under  12 

9» 

18,7 

2351    23.7 

643 

20. 2       372 

21.3 

28S 

20.4 

93 

,^1. 5 

1.7J»J 

H 

92U>t2.99 

84 

39.7 

245,     47.9 

4«7 

30.3       :m{    40.2 

231 

44.1 

95 

61.4 

1,4<U 

42.5              ■ 

t3  to  $3.09 

117 

4&9 

S43\    55.5 

776i 

49.fil      394     47.  a 

ans 

60.2 

119 

58.0 

2.257 

51.0             ■ 

•410I4.W 

J50 

53.1 

471V    67.5 

8101 

63.01      43*    51.5 

251 

65.9 

88 

67.9 

2.211 

■ 

IStoS5.B9 

91 

53.0 

292     5(V.5 

584 

53. 7 1      3dM     52.7 

212 

55.0 

42 

55.8 

1.559 

64.2             ■ 

161016.99 

B7 

53.3 

.155     59. « 

479 

56. 1|       3K) 

56.4 

188 

58.7 

52 

58.6 

1.524 

57.  S  ^^M 

17  to  17.99 

71 

52.3 

271      60.4 

419 

57. 2:      241 

6*.4 

92 

oa4 

36 

59. 4|  i.m 

68.9^^H 

tS  to  18,99 

95 

s-s.  4(     aw    61. 1 

270 

58.0       175 

57.2 

67 

61.0 

30 

ei.(^ 

836 

58.f^^H 

l»ton.98.     .. 

120 

57.7 

144     63. 0 

104 

59.4 

140 

00.3 

Wi 

00.9 

37 

63.5 

696 

flO.«^^^H 

S10  to  110.90... 

102 

59.4 

106,     63.6 

llf 

oa.u 

m 

62.4 

IM 

61.7 

12 

61.3 

435 

6L3;>^^^H 

fll  to $11.99... 

49 

59.  K 

39 

62.4 

82 

fll. ft 

59 

62.8 

11 

60.6 

1 

68.3 

341 

oi.ft,^^^! 

II2to$I2.W... 

3(> 

59.3 

22 

63.4 

33 

03-0 

4*'   ia.fi 

7 

<V».2 

3 

63.9 

143 

02.4^^^| 

ii.nosn.w... 

115  to  f  19.99... 

12 

11 
4 

6ao 

59.1 
67.  S 

11 
3 
4 

64.6 

ez.6 

!? 

4 

66.  <^ 
63.  .^ 
97.5 

27     63.5 
7     &i.4 
3     63.3 

I 

04.5 

09 
33 
17 

6!l.«-^^H 
61.»^^^H 

2 

ni.8 

^H 

^m                TotaL... 

IJOl 

80.3 

3.»3 

54.7 

4.928 

48.7 

3.036 

4H.Vt 

l,72:j 

4H.4 

&0li 

.U.7|14.33^ 

sas^^H 

FEM  ALES. 

' 

^^B 

Under  12 

87 

22.1 

3i«  ao.6 

678 

22.0 

472 

25.  H 

.■«>0 

22.2 

122 

31.1 

3.(m 

24.5              ■ 

S2  to  12.99 

HA 

39.4 

344     M\.  0 

542 

40.4 

f.4a 

40.2 

S£t 

4.1.  .1 

\m 

48.5'  1.981      42.2              ■ 

|3toS3.99 

IM 

46.0 

til4.     5;i.4 

731 

47,2 

149 

47,4 

iVi 

61.6 

175 

55.  1|  2.7W'> 

49.8             ■ 

•4  to  $4.99 

m 

5ZC. 

«X»     57.0 

m* 

53.0 

cm 

62.5 

402 

64.7 

1()5 

56.2,  3.0K5 

54.3            ^ 

IStotS.99 

167 

53.0 

752 

00.1 

767 

60.4 

611 

64.7 

290 

58.8 

too 

57.7 

2,747 

67.a^^^H 

i8  to  16.99 

130 

56.7 

AM 

61.1 

561 

59.0 

400 

ft8.9 

178 

58.1 

144 

60.1 

2,08.11    69.4  ^^^H 

f7tor.99 

71 

56.5 

285 

flS.0 

324 

59.8 

32S 

9M 

85 

60.0 

85 

CU8 

1,173.  oas  ^^H 

18  to  $8.99 

M 

57.8 

no 

62.7 

164 

m.9 

172 

61.  0 

50 

02.3 

40 

63.6:      609     61.3            V 

19  to  $9.99 

M 

59.1 

57 

63.2 

73 

59.7 

94 

61.  K 

12 

62,9 

17 

66.2;      3;t7     61.1             ■ 

$10  to  $10.99.. - 

431 

59.7 

16 

m.2 

4ft 

61.2 

42 

62. 3 

10 

fi-rfi 

3 

68.3!      15&:    CLO             ■ 

$11  to  $11.99... 

ft 

eo.0 

i 

62.0 

18 

GO.  5 

21 

«t2.4 

5 

03.9 

J 

68.3 

64 

61.6             ■ 

$12  to  $12.99... 
$13  to  $1.1.99... 
$14  to  $14.99... 

2 
1 

87,6 

6aa 

5 
1 
1 
1 

61.] 
67.3 
60.0 
60.0 

4 
4 

3 
1 

64.0 
65.7 
66.7 
70.0 

6 

00.9 

17 
6 
6 
1 

61.6  ■ 
66.0  ^^B 

i 

'«3.'5 

$15  to  $19.99... 

i 

60.0 

'.'.".". 

^K                  Total.... 

I.IOO 

60.1 

s.fm 

54.6 

4,780 

48.0 

4,133^    49.4 

2.15(1 

48.6 

1,030 

&3.917.OK0'    SO.0           V 

^f         It  will  be  seen  by  rcfert^nro  tn  tlu'  s4'rtions  <»f  tlio  tiil)l«^  f^litm'inj;  tbe 

totals  for  tbe  ^eof^apbica!  f^oujKs  tliut.  lukiiii;  the   Now  Eritjland 

mills  mvestigjfttetl  as  a  wholo,  tho  largest  immbfT  of  males  eameti 

between  $5  and  S5.1)9  in  the  partieubir  week  covered  by  the  report. 

Tlie  employees  eiiniin^  this  amount  worked  an  averajre  of  50.6  hours 

per  week.     The  number  in  the  next  hif^her  w^a^^e  jjroup,  $6  to  $6.99, 

was  only  a  very  little  smaller^  and  the  numt>ers  in  all  the  watjo  ^oups 

up  to  $12  were  larpe.     In  eaeh  of  the  hit^her  wa^e  groups  a  slightly 

higher  average  number  of  hours  worked  is  shown.     The  average 

number  of  hours  for  all  males  was  50.7,  and  it  woidd  appear,  there- 

fore, that   the   group   $5   to   $5.99   represented   approximat«'ly   the 

average  for  the  whole  number  of  males,  regardless  of  age.     This  low 

wage,  it  should  be  said,  is  due  largely  to  the  inclusion  of  a  eonsider- 

able  number  of  boys,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  employees  who  lost 

some  tune  duriTig  the  week  are  included.                                               -^^^ 

WOMAN    AND   CHILD   WAGE-EARNERS COTTON    TEXTIL! 

If  the  total  number  of  female  employees  in  the  New  England  mills 
investigatefl  (14,585)  be  consiiiered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest 
number  earned  between  $6  and  $6.99,  working  an  average  of  53.6 
hours  during  the  week.  Large  numbers  were  reported  earning  up  to 
$12.  In  each  higlier  wage  group,  as  in  the  case  of  males,  the  average 
hours  worked  are  shown  to  increase.  The  average  hours  worked  by 
the  wliole  number  of  female  employees,  regardless  of  age  and  regard- 
less of  earnings,  was  50,1.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  considerably  less 
than  the  average  hours  worked  by  the  females  in  the  largest  wage 
group. 

Of  the  male  operatives  emi>loyed  in  the  southern  mills  investigated, 
the  greatest  number  in  any  wage  group  were  earning  between  $3  and 
$3.99,  working  an  average  of  51  hours  in  the  week  reported.  The 
average  number  of  hours  worked  by  all  the  male  employees  was  50.3. 

Of  the  17,066  female  operatives  in  the  southern  mills  investigated, 
the  greatest  nuuiber  were  earning  $4  to  $4.99,  working  an  average 
of  54.3  hours.  The  average  number  of  hours  for  all  the  female 
employees  was  50.6. 

Of  the  southern  mill  operatives  it  should  be  especially  borne  in 
miufl  that  these  earnings  are  for  all  operatives,  regardless  of  age, 
and  that  the  averages  are  necessarily  low  because  of  the  influence 
of  the  large  numbers  of  very  yoimg  workers.  This  will  be  better 
umferstooil  when  the  earnings  are  studied  in  those  tables  where  they 
are  presented  by  age  groups. 

While  earnings  are  presented  by  States  in  the  foregoing  table,  roni- 
parisons  between  States  can  much  better  be  made  in  the  tables  pre- 
sented later  on,  where  the  employees  are  grouped  by  age. 

The  preceding  table  has  ]iresented  the  earnings  of  all  employees 
in  a  representative  week  and  the  average  hours  worked  by  the 
employees  in  each  wage  group.  The  earnings  have  first  been  pre- 
sented in  relation  to  the  average  hours  worked  in  order  that  some 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  eiTect  of  short  time  in  bringing  the  large 
number  of  operatives  into  the  lower  wage  groups  and  in  order  that 
the  influence  of  the  short-time  work  may  not  be  overlooked  in  con- 
siilering  the  weekly  earnings.  While  this  is  said,  it  should  not  be 
understood  as  a  statement  that  the  proportion  of  short-time  workers 
as  shown  by  the  figures  of  this  report  is  abnormal.  The  period  for 
which  the  pay  rolls  were  taken  was  in  all  cases  intended  to  be  normal, 
vnih  the  establishment  running  full  time  and  employing  its  usual 
number  of  workers.  It  should  be  understctod,  therefore,  that  if 
iji  many  of  the  wage  groups  the  average  time  worked  is  considerably 
less  than  a  full  week,  it  is  because  such  is  the  usual  condition,  and 
that  the  distribution  of  weekly  wage  groups  as  here  shown  is  the 
usual  distribution.     The  large  numbers  of  operatives  upon  wliich  the 
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^inuc  tititf-F  -Oat  :nriiR»  im^  JiymjuimaaTiy  itf  <v«i- 

ht  man-  liimjji  «mbl  sBi^iir  t^ip  k  o^va. 
jokfi  per  •flBBK  ^  luiiB  sid  faiBaiK  a  cttc 

<ai  ft  cnnfHttcir^f  ^iiiy  t«  sbc^^r  i^  per  ccbi  ramj^f, 
(«-  iHE.  *&  -vvil  «»  t^  per  oat  »  cMck  fMitindar 


group: 

KKrKEEZ3^A7TrZ  VTXX  15  OPTTMf  KIU^  U I  ISI'J&ATEIt.  IT  SEX. 


SEnnAsr. 


g\r»*. 


T«K»L. 


Uii*er  ».-... 

$3  to  t3.W. . . . 
$4to>4.99.... 
t5  to  96M. . . . 
t6tot6.99.... 
t7tot7.»...- 
S8  to  t8.99. . . . 
f0tot».W..-- 
tlO  to  $10.99. . 
tlltoSll.99.. 
$12  and  over.. 

Total... 


:.i 


tttoti.*^ ^ 

$ioio$i«-i» w 

$11  to$iiJi I  c: 

$12  and  oTcr. 


2 

B4 

4.$ 
&3 

$.# 
CS 

a» 

LIT* 

T.t 

$^1 

u.$ 

I4.C 

•i 

l.«4 

t.$ 

U.1 

M.$ 

&7 

isr 

2.U§ 

U.t 

14.$ 

14.7 

4LS 

■1 

2.9$ 

U.9 

U.S 

4K.4 

AS 

TXT 

LMt 

Ml* 

!>.$ 

a.4 

SK 

U9U 

7.« 

$.$ 

«4.S 

m$ 

Mi 

l.JS» 

$.4 

$.« 

74.4 

«.i 

s»  . 

iH 

T.» 

CI 

$L9 

«.s 

c: ) 

477 

«.« 

$.$ 

$$.$ 

«$.$ 

SM 

SM 

ILS 

xs 

MB.4 

IM.* 

14.  J 


MBLf 


MBL4 


1.7X 
I.4M 

2.ai . 

1:S' 

i.ni 

CB 

«K 
Oi 
241 

asi 


2.041 

i.an 

2.7H 

Lfltt  • 

2,747 

2.0SS 

l.lTJi 

60» 

237 

1S» 

54 

31 


ILf 
II.  6 
14.2. 


U.X»        17,006  ., 


MLf 

16.1 

10l4 

1X2 

7.9 

4.9 

&.$ 

X6t 

4.9 

xo 

t.0 

.9 

1.7 

.3 

1.$ 

.2 

100.0 

loao 

1X0 
2X2 
38.9 
5X4 
64.3 
74.9 
8X$ 
88.6 
9X$ 
96.5 
98.2 
100.0 


11.9 

a.5 

«$l7 
$7.$ 

n.9 

811 

mo 

$16 
$$.6 

$$.$ 

9$.$ 
lOOLO 


Examination  of  this  table  shows  that  of  the  14,585  female  opera- 
tives in  the  New  England  mills  investigated,  when  they  are  classified 
into  $1  wage  groups,  the  greatest  number,  or  15.3  per  cent  of  all,  earned 
from  $6  to  $6.99  in  a  representative  week.  This  amount  also  rep- 
resented the  median  wage  group,  40.2  per  cent  earning  less  than  $6 
and  44.5  per  cent  earning  $7  and  over  in  the  week  in  question. 
Between  $5  and  18  a  massing  of  the  female  operatives  is  seen,  43.3 
per  cent  being  in  these  three  wage  groups.  Those  earning  $10  and 
over  in  the  week  constituted  only  12.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
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Comparing  the  male  operatives  competing!:  with  women  or  rhildren 
in  the  New  EntrlamJ  mills  investigated,  it  is  se^n  that  out  of  7,257, 
the  greatest  number  found  in  any  wage  group  was  in  the  $5  to  S5.99 
and  in  the  $6  to  16.99  groups,  the  percentage  in  each  case  being  11.9. 
In  the  three  groups  S5  to  S7.99,  33,8  per  cent  of  the  male  employees 
were  massed.  The  median  earnings  were  apparently  just  al>ove 
S7,  48.6  per  cent  earning  le^s  than  this  amount  and  51.4  per  cent 
earning  $7  and  over.  Male  operatives  earning  $10  and  over  con- 
stituted 25.4  per  cent  of  the  total- 
In  the  southern  mills  investigated  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  17,066 
female  operatives  on  the  pay  roll  in  the  represcmtative  week,  the 
greatest  number,  or  IS.l  per  cent,  eamcil  between  $4  and  S4,99, 
39.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  $4,  and  42.2  per  cent  earned  $5  and 
over.  In  the  three  wage  groups,  $3  to  S5.99,  were  massed  50.4  per 
cent  of  all  the  female  operatives.  The  number  earning  $10  or  more 
constituted  1 .4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  14,338  male  operatives  in  the  southern  mills  investigated, 
employed  in  occupations  competing  with  women  and  children,  the 
greatest  number,  or  15.8  per  cent,  earned  $3  to  $3.99.  Below  $3  were 
22.2  per  cent,  while  those  earning  $4  or  more  constituted  62  per  cent. 
In  the  three  wage  groups,  $3  to  $5.99,  were  42.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
male  operatives.  Male  operatives  earning  510  or  more  in  the  repre- 
sentative week  constituted  6.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

The  foregoing  table  has  dealt  witli  male  and  female  employees 
regardless  of  age.  The  effect  of  the  varying  numbers  of  young  chil- 
dren makes  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  comparative  significance  of 
the  figurCvS.  A  better  understanding  of  the  distribution  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  various  wage  classes  can  be  had  if  the  employees  be 
grouped  by  age,  as  well  as  by  weekly  earnings.  This  has  been  done 
and  the  figures  are  presented  in  the  table  following.  The  operatives, 
both  male  and  female,  are  divided  into  sbc  age  groups,  and  the  number 
and  per  cent  earning  each  specified  amount  weekly  are  given. 
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NUMBER    AND    PER   CENT    OF    EMPLOYEES   EARNING  CLASSIFIED   AMOUNTS  IN  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

NUMBER. 


Claffilflml  wocdcly  earning 

Under  13 
years* 

■Zand  IB 
yems. 

t4«}dl& 
jfeara- 

year*. 

18  to  20 

ywuiu 

21  J^BTB 

andoTcr. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

H. 

W. 

M. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

NKW  ENQLAMD  OBOUF, 
■Under  t3...... 

3 

1 

2 

S 

a 

J 

7 

11 

13 
3 
4 

m 

63 
10& 

m 

144 

bi 
ai 

7 
3 

55 

ao 

lfi2 

lfi4 

144 

114 

40 

17 

tl 

2 

a 

2 

43 

ta 

05 
129 
187 
144 

79 
87 
22? 
£» 
337 
27H 
155 
95 
51 
31 
U 
1 

4« 
4A 

01 

tm 
ilf2 
125 
70 
71 
51 
37 
ID 

109 

:m 
4m 

544 
432 

204 
117 
41 
40 

I4fl 
135 

221 

^1 

291 
"tno 

44S 

ti.  to  S2.M.        .           ... 

514 

t3to»3.ge... ......; 

1 

loo;   bm    ^10 

26fii     «44       fBO 
:i'i3 1.17  V      867 
45!  I.'i9-I      ara 
43(U.31'i,      737 
'434  1  nrn      fJA 

1,179 

t'l  Ujt4.9»... -. 

1 .  fili 

95  to  »5.flB. , , 

2.  llg 

Kj  to  16.99.                     .... 

I 

2.238 
1,9(0 

97tot7.W....... ....-, 

tgtota.M..... „...,- 

1,384 

IS  to  I&.9D. . .,,.,....,. 

492 

990|      t'OH 

1.254 

tlO  to  110.69 

459 
433 
790 

7401        fi»i 

890 

477 

fllloIll.W... 

422 
460 

477 

e34 

S12  aad  over. ,.....,,. 

MS 

Total .,. 

4 

J 

^ 

4fi 

736 

794 

Sfi9[l,638 

h<m 

2,8«l 

4.585 

ll.24ri 

7  2.17 

14,669 

Under  t2 

139 
129 

b 
5 

106 

sa 

34 

u 
1 
1 
1 

3fifi 

380 
64 
26 
7 

3«3 
34] 
3»4 

254 

tn 

51 

14 

1 

2 

394 

3^3. 
7WV 
647 

a»«3, 
14a 

44 

1» 

f 

1 

act 

401 

n04 

&«0 

374 

223 

74 

S3 

7 

2 

I 

159 
143 

•m 

334 
242 
1S3 
74 
33 

4 
4 
1 

283 

2afi 

45B 

574 
5^ 
33« 
12B 
4& 

f 

1 

177 

iii^ 

1551 
257 
242 
271 
214 

m 

4g 
24 
15 

326 
322 

40« 

fiS7 
491 
25(1 

n-i 
,  ci: 

IS 
7 

483 
297 
419 
541 

743 
884 
791 
6C3 

584 
3S1 
212 

552 
799 

9e& 

i.ona 

981 
70* 
133 
250 
131 
44 

1,720 
1.454 
2.2i7 
3,211 
1,559 
l.fiH 
1,130 

gas 

G95 
435 
241 
201 

2.041 

I^lo  13.99... . 

i.sei 

fB  to  W.M. 

2,700 

•1  to  14.90. 

3,0Sft 
2.747 

S9  to  S5.W 

•AtotaM ..... 

3,0S3 

f7  to  |7.» 

1.173 

m 

nto|8.W.       ........... 

1 

SO  tote.Qd 

tlOlotlftM... 

1 

159 

Sll  lolli.M., 

54 

flSftod  o?er.....      ,..., 

M 

Total. .. ..,,.,,,,--.- 

J70 

2on 

i.82n 

1,403 

2.tm 

2.(U» 

t,4St 

2,668 

1,715 

3.450 

li,243 

*k,^(V 

t4,33» 

17.0M 

PER  CENT. 


ntnf  mkolanh  gsouf. 


Under  t2,,... 

E  to  12.99.... 
(o  S3.9B. , . . 
«4  to  14.99.... 
15  to  $5.99, . . . 
■5to|i'>.99.... 

17  tor. 99.,.. 

18  to  |fi.99. . . . 

tlO  to  110.99. . 
til  to  111.99.. 
113  and  over. . 


Total.... 


iKltrTHEKif  OBOUP. 


Under  t2 

12  to  12.99. . . . 
t3  to  13.99..., 
14  10*4-99.... 
S5  to  15.99.... 
•flto»f».99.... 
$7  to  17.99.... 
»tolS.99.... 
t9toe9.99.... 
SIO  to  110.99.. 
Sit  iQtUM. 
f  12  and  over.. 


Total,.  „, 


M.  0100.0 


25.  a 


25.0 


^.8 

am.;* 

37.4 
11  I 
1.1 
LI 


3c.n 

27.  fl 
18.3 
11.7 
4.9i 
.3 

:l 


30.0 
S,0 
*10 
2f).0 
IS^O 
4.0 


20,2 

21.7 

31.  B 

20.9 

3.5 

L4 

.4 


17.4 
15.2 
23.0 
^.3 
a  5 
8.7 


100,01100.0 


Ml 

22-9 

23.7 

17.0 

7.5 

3-4 

1.0 

.1 

.1 


8.ei 

14.4 

27.0 

19.0 

11.4 

7-0 

3.9 

.9 

.4 

.4 


100. 0 


15.1 
14.7 
57.1 
24.8 
10. 

1.7 

.7 
.2 
(*) 


fi.9 

4.9 

10.1 

7.3 

20,4 

n.o 

30.(1 

15.0 

18,1 

21,8 

14.4 

1ft. » 

5  0 

12.8 

2.1 
1.4 
.3 
.4 


3,5 
4.4 
1,5 

.5 
.6 


100.0100,0 


13.7  10.7 
lS.3i  9,7 
23.0]  18,1 
21.3!  22.5 
14.  a  lfi.3 
S.i    13.0 


2.8 
.9 
.3 
,1 


100. 0  100. 0'  100. 0  100. 0  100. 0  IflO.  O^IOO.  0  100, 0^100. 0  100. 0^100.0  100. 0!  100, 0 


*.9 

5.3 

13. 5[ 

17.4! 

20.111 

17.0, 

9.5I 

&8 

t.1 

19 

.7 

.4 


4,4  ±6 
4.4     3-g 

10.4  9.0 
8.7  W.8 
17.  y  IAlI 


100.0 


1IL0 
10.7 
17,2 

21,5 
1{I  8 
110 

4.8 

1.8 

.7 


17,4 
11.9 
6.7 
«.S 
4S 
3.A 
3^8 


100.  & 


10.3 

flA 

9.0 

15,0 

14.1 

15.8 

12  5 

«^.9 

4.7 

2,81 

1.4 

.9 


19  0 
IS-! 
9.3 
7.1 
4.1 
1.5 
14 


100.  Ot  100,0 


9.5 

9.3 

14.4 

20.2 

19.1 

14.2 

7.3 

3,^ 

1,8 

.5 

.2 

.3 


3.2 
3.0 
4.2 
S.8 
7.7 
9.8 
9.5 
9,5 
10.7 

mo 

9.4 

17.2 


7.7 
4.8 
(1.7 
8.7 
11,9 
U.2 
12.7 
10,  fi 
9.3 
6.1 
3.4 
3.9 


3.4 
2.5 
5.7 
9.1 
12.7 
14.0 
14.4 
10,9 

inL7 
8,0 
ie 
5.0 


100.0 


4.0 
4.3 
7,0 
9.5 
11.9 

11.9 
10.0 
7.(1 
8.4 
7.3 
(IS 
11  5 


3,(1 
3.0 

ai 

11.1 

14,5 
15,3 
13.5 
9.4 

8.0 
&1 
23 
3.5 


100.  C    100,0 


11.9 

11,« 

10.2 

18,1 

10. 1 

12.2 

0.9 

3.« 

2.0 

,9 

.3 

.2 

100,1} 


a  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  ceoU 
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The  fore|Toing  table  presents  a  ready  means  of  comparison  within 
wrll  defined  ft^e  ti;r<)ups.  As  will  be  quickly  seen  from  an  exniiyea- 
tion  of  the  table,  the  earnings  increase  with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  age  group. 

An  examination  of  the  age  group  "21  years  and  over,"  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  most  important  from  the  numbers  hivolved,  shows 
that  of  the  female  operatives  in  the  New  England  mills  investigated 
2.4  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2  in  the  representative  week  covered, 
and  2.5  per  cent  earned  from  $2  to  $2.99.  Above  tids  the  per  cent 
in  each  wage  group  increased  to  the  group  17  to  S7-99,  where  14.4 
per  cent  were  found.  Above  S8  the  per  cent  in  each  wage  group 
dim'mished,  5  |>er  cent  earning  $12  and  over.  Omsidering  the  male 
op<_Tatives  in  occupations  competing  with  women  and  children,  it  will 
Ix'  t^seen  that  of  the  4,.5K.'>  **21  years  of  age  and  over"  in  the  New 
England  milla  mvestigated,  3.2  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2  in  the 
week  in  question  and  3  per  cent  from  S2  to  $2.99.  The  highest  per 
cent  in  any  of  the  wage  groups,  10.7  pi^r  cent,  earned  $9  to  S9.99. 
Seventeen  mid  two-tenths  per  cent  earned  $12  and  over  in  the  repre- 
sentative week. 

Of  the  female  operatives  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern 
mills  investigated,  9.2  per  cent  earned  less  than  $2  in  the  representa- 
tive week,  and  8.4  per  cent  from  $2  to  $2.99.  The  highest  per  cent 
found  in  anyone  group,  or  16.3  per  cent,  earned  from  S5  to  $5.99. 
Only  3  per  cent  earned  SlU  or  more. 

Of  the  male  operatives  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern 
mills  mvestigated,  employed  in  occupations  havuig  also  women  and 
children,  7.7  per  cent  earned  less  than  S2  in  the  week  in  question,  and 
4.H  per  c^nt  earned  from  $2  to  $2.99.  The  group  $6  to  $6.99  had 
the  largest  per  cent  of  male  operatives,  or  14.2  per  rent.  Thirteen 
and  four-tenths  per  cent  eanieil  $10  or  more  in  the  week  in  question. 

In  general  Table  IX  the  number  and  |>er  cent  of  employees 
earning  specifietl  amounts,  in  each  State,  are  given  for  separate  ages 
up  to  and  meluding  24  years,  and  beyond  that  hi  age  groups.  If  a 
detailed  study  is  desired  of  earnings  by  ages,  reference  should  be  made 
to  this  table, 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  WITH  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  LESS  THAN  SPECI- 
FIED AMOUNTS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 

For  a  brief  general  survey  of  the  earnings  of  employees,  to  see 
clearly  the  wage  level  of  the  various  empkn'ees,  a  table  of  c\miulative 
percentages  affords  an  easy  method.  In  the  following  table  the 
employees,  male  and  female,  in  each  State,  are  divided  into  two  ago 
groups,  those  under  16  years  of  age  and  those  16  ^'ears  of  age  and  over, 
and  the  per  cent  earning  in  a  repre*  veek  under  $4,  under  $6, 

under  $8,  and  under  $10  is  8ho> paring  earnings  within 
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age  group,  "under  16  years  of  age,"  the  same  caution  should  he 
ohsorveti  here  as  elsowhore.  In  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  a  ronsid- 
erahle  numher  of  those  under  16  years  of  age  were  chiltiren  under  14, 
while  in  New  Hainpshire  and  Massachusetts  '^ under  16  years  of  age" 
means  in  praetically  all  eases  14  or  15  years  of  age.  In  the  Southern 
States,  with  employment  at  12  anil  13  3'ears  permitte<l  under  the  law, 

any  children  of  those  age^is  and  younger  were  at  work  and,  therefore, 
the  ejirnings  for  the  age  group  '* under  16  years  of  age"  referred  in 
the  South  to  chihlren  who  are,  on  the  average,  somewhat  more  than 
two  years  younger  than  in  the  New  England  States.  In  comparing 
State  with  State,  consid<'ration  must  also  he  given  to  the  varying 
numher  of  hours  worked,  which  will  he  shown  in  a  second  table.     The 

ble  showing  the  per  cent  of  operatives  earning  less  than  specified 

•ounts  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  EARNING 
LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX,  FOR 
EACH  STATE. 


ft 

Males. 

Females. 

Employees. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earn  lag— 

Employees. 

Per  c*nt  of  total  In  age 
^oup  earning— 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  In 

aire 
group. 

Un- 
der 

t4. 

Un- 
Aer 

Un- 
der 

Un- 
der 
sio. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oeotin 

age, 
group. 

Un- 
der 
S4. 

Ud- 
der 
to. 

Un- 
der 

18. 

Uq- 
d«r 
SIO. 

MAIXE. 

Under  Ifi  years..... 
IG  years  aud  over... 

ToUi, 

^^^mir  HAVrSHUlE. 

^^wDder  16  years 

^^W  years  and  over... 

^B          Total 

224 
1,053 

17.6 
82.4 

41.5 
14.4 

m.3 

32.  H 

08.2 
53.8 

100-0 
72.4 

345 
2. 834 

7.9 
IB.l 

42.0 
It,.  1 

8.1.7 
41.9 

98.8 
70.5 

100.0 
88.7 

1.277 

imo 

19.2 

42.7 

M.e 

77  3 

3.070 

100.0 

18.2 

45.2 

72.  S 

89.0 

22 
22fi 

8.9 
91,1 

45.5 
IG.fi 

gQ.{> 

38.9 

100.0 
01.9 

100.0 
S7.2 

38 

536 

A.6 
93.4 

44.7 
19.4 

94.7 
51, 1 

too.o 

80.4 

100.0 
05.9 

iMS 

100.0 

19.4 

43.5 

<i6.3 

S».i 

574 

lon.o 

21.1 

.-Vi.O 

81.7 

96.3 

MASSUCHUSETtS. 

^_  Under  1  f>  yean 

^BA0  years  and  over. .. 

^H         Total 

2S3 
3,6U8 

7.4 
02.0 

35.4 
13.5 

71.0 
34.2 

94.0 
56.3 

96.6 
72.0 

Slfl 
7. 70S 

s.g 

96.1 

37.7 
13.7 

75.9 
40,4 

94. ft 
C8.7 

08.1 
S7.1 

»,K51 

2S6 
1,545 

loao 

14.4 

37.0 

fie.0 

74.6 

8.021 

loao 

14-8 

41.8 

flO.S 

87.6 

^K  XHODB  ISLAKD. 

^H[ndfr  10  years 

^■IB  ywfa  and  o  vflr . . . 

"                 TotaL 

tOTAL,  WLW  UNO- 
LAND  OBOVr. 

Under  16  years 

10  yean  And  over... 

12.5 
87.6 

a«.7 

12.1 

71,2 
2.1.7 

94.5 
49.4 

99,2 
07.5 

242 

a.  fine 

8.3 
91.7 

35.1 

7.B 

00.0 
24.4 

93.8 
57.7 

99.6 
80.0 

1,»*1 

100.0 

iJ.fl 

31.4 

&5.0 

71.5 

2,911 

100.0 

9.9 

28.1 

fiO.7 

81.6 

705 
5,492 

10.5 
89.5 

31.1 
j:1.4 

77.0 

aa.o 

95.0 
&4.3 

99.2 
71. 8 

841 
13.744 

5.8 
W.2 

38.5 
13.2 

n.i 

38.0 

95.8 
07.4 

00.2 
86.4 

^_^          Total 

7. 257 

inn  n 

t.V  ,1 

a/V  H 

41.9 

74.7 

U.TihS 

100.0  i  14.7 

40.2 

09.0 

87.1 
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PER  TENT  OF  COTTON   MILL    EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED    AUE  r.HOUI'S   EARNINO^^B 
LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  ETC.    Concluded.              ■ 

1                Btataandaee  group.' 

Ifaia. 

FetoaliH.                                   H 

Employees. 

Per  cent  ol  total  [n  age 
group  earning— 

BmpkiyeeA. 

Per  cent  of  total  in  age         ^| 
gnrapearnlag-              ^H 

Num- 
twr. 

Pot 
(«nl  in 

age 
group. 

i 
Un- 
der 
14. 

Un- 
der 

16. 

Un- 
der 
S8. 

Ura- 
drr 
SIO. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  In 

age 
group. 

Vn. 
der 
14. 

Un- 
dPT 

Un- 
der 

Un- 

dfv 
flO. 

vntoiKiA. 

Under  16  years 

16  years  and  over... 

Total 

248 
H53 

22.5 
77  5 

m.7 

17.1 

08.0 
34.  S 

go.o 

fiO.S 

00.0 
7Sw7 

uoe 

8Q1 

19.0 
81. 0 

(iO.3 

20.2 

87.6 
S6.0 

09.0 
T7.9 

100.0 
94.3 

1,101 

lUKO 

27.2 

49.0 

W.n 

70.  7 

81.1 

1,100 

100.0 

35.1 

6S.6 

8L9 

95.4 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 

Under  Ifi  years 

!('■  yisurs  oad  over. . . 

^K                   Total 

1,U3 
LMO 

38.  R 
{Vl.2 

M.4 
15.9 

95.0 
39.0 

IV I   <l 

1,018 

2,860 

20.0 
73.4 

53.3 
26.2 

88.8 
67.0 

00.6 
03.3 

09.0 
»i.l 

2.\1S» 

100.0 

a4.6 

60.7 

m.H 

93.  H 

3,804 

100.0 

32.7 

72,S 

95.0 

99.3 

^■^              BOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Under  16  years 

Itl  yean  and  over... 

Total 

1,738 
3,100 

35.2 
54.8 

4l\.3 
34.5 

94.5 
5t.S 

99.1 
77.0 

09.0 
91.7 

1,444 
2,330 

30.2 
09.8 

55.0 
34.3 

SO.  5 
6fi.6 

o&o 

97.2 

09.  B 

97.8 

4,638 

100. 0 

38.7 

67.0 

R5.2 

94.0 

4,780 

100.0 

40-8 

74.9 

07.6  1    08.4          1 

OEOROU. 

Under  10  years 

10  years  and  over. . . 

^_^                TfftnJ 

2.110 

30.3 
C«.7 

fi4.7 
23.(1 

91.7 
48.  n 

99.7 

74.7 

too.o 

(ft).  4 

881 
3,241 

21. 1 

78,7 

ra.9 

31.0 

0K4 
66.0 

98.9 
89.9 

09.8 
97.9 

3,095 

100. 0 

3&2 

01.7 

K2.2 

U2.n 

4,122 

100.0 

4a4 

72.1 

91.8 

88.3 

^^H                     ALARAMA. 

f                tinder  10  years 

L                 1 0  y  fOTB  and  over. . . 

^K                  Total 

^^T               MiBsnaiFPi. 

1                  Under  Ulywirs 

1                  lit  yeurs  and  over. . . 

1                           TolAl 

TOTAL,  SOOTflEttN 
QROUP. 

Under  10  years 

16  years  and  over... 

570 
1,153 

33.1 

ao.9 

72.8 
34.0 

OR.  8 
02. » 

eo.o 

85.  S 

100.0 
9<i.0 

sga 

1.557 

27.6 
72.4 

75.5 
42.4 

714.8 

100.0 
94.4 

100.0 
99.0 

1     1.723 

loao 

47.2 

74.1 

m.4 

97.7 

2. 1 50 

lOO.O 

51.5 

8;j.7 

96.0 

99.8 

2?1 
317 

47.0 

53.0 

n.9 

23.3 

9R.e 

GO.  5 

100. 0 
77.0 

100. 0 
05.0 

247 
773 

24.2 
75.8 

«7.2 
90.9 

05.1 
64.0 

99.0 
92.2 

100.0 
90.5 

S98 

lon.o 

51.3 

73.1 

S7.8 

97.3 

1.020 

IQQ.O 

30.7 

71.0 

94.0 

99.0 

1 
1 

'    4.89g 
[    9.430 

34.2 
C&8 

<W.O 
2«1.6 

04.8 
4S.4 

99.4 

74.2 

90.9 
90.1 

4,412 
12,054 

25.0 
1      74.1 

00.4 
1  32.6 

00.9 
68.0 

90.2 
92.5 

06.1          1 

1                              Total 

1  14,338 

1 

100.0 

38.0 

64.3     82.8     03.5 

17.066       100.0     30.8 

73.0  1  94.2 

..     1 

^f           Considering  in  the  foreuoin^  t 
over,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  of  the 
mills  investigate*!  13.4  percent  « 
ntive  week  for  which  wa^es  we 
under  SO,  54.3  per  cent  ynder  $S, 
leaving  28.2  per  cent  earning  $U 
in  this  age  group  in  the  New  Eiig 
eamcil  under  $4,  3S  per  cent  un 

able  ope 
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^arned  it 
re   takei 
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)  or  mon 
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iler  $6, 

ratives  16  years  of  age  and 

ratives  in  the  New  England 
ss  than  %\  In  the  re  present- 
ly while  32  per  cent  earned 
S  per  cent  eanie<l  under  $10, 
?.     Of  the  female  operatives 
s  investigated,  13.2  percent 
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Of  the  male  operatives  16  years  of  age  an<l  over  in  the  southern 
mills  investigated,  2(5.6  per  cent  earned  less  than  S4,  48.4  per  cent 
under  $6,  74.2  per  eent  under  $S,  wliiJe  90.1  per  eenfc  earned  under 
110,  and  of  the  female  operatives  32.6  per  cent  earned  under  $4,  68 
percent  under  $6,  92.5  per  cent  under  $8,  while  only  1,0  per  cent 
eiirnetl  as  much  as  $10. 

C'om]>aring  the  various  States  of  the  New  England  group,  consid- 
erahle  differences  will  be  seen  in  Uie  earnings  of  both  males  and 
females.  For  example,  of  the  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  16.8 
per  cent  earned  less  than  $4  in  New  Ilampstiire,  while  in  Maine 
the  per  cent  was  14.4,  in  Massachusetts  13.5,  and  in  Rhode  Island 
12.1.  The  per  cent  of  males  earning  less  than  $6  in  the  specilied 
week  varie<l  from  3H.9  in  New  Hampshire  to  25.7  in  Rhode  Island. 
Considering  the  woman  operatives  in  the  New  England  mills,  19.4 
per  cxmt  earned  less  than  $4  in  the  New  Hampshire  mills,  16.1  per 
cent  in  tlie  Maine  mills,  13.7  per  cent  in  the  Massachusetts  mills, 
whOe  in  the  Rhode  Island  miJls  only  7-6  per  cent  earned  below  $4. 
Those  earning  less  than  S6  in  the  specified  week  varied  from  51.1  per 
cent  in  New  iranij>shire  to  24.4  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island. 

Comparing  the  earnings  in  the  several  States  of  the  South  covered 
by  the  in\'cstigation,  th(^  ililTerences  are  found  to  he-  even  greater  than 
in  New  Englnnd.  Thus  of  the  male  operatives  16  years  of  age  and 
over  in  the  Alabama  mills,  34,0  per  cent  earneil  less  than  $4,  in  South 
Carolina  34.5  per  cent,  in  Georgia  23.8  per  cent,  in  Mississippi  23.3 
per  cent,  in  Virginia  17.1  per  cent,  while  in  North  Carolina  only  15.9 
per  cent  fell  below  $4.  The  proportion  of  the  men  earning  less  than 
$6  varied  from  62.9  per  cent  in  Alabama  to  34.8  per  cent  in  Virginia. 

Consiilering  the  woman  operatives  as  shoMTi  in  tlie  table,  42.4  per 
cent  in  the  Alabama  mills  earned  It^ss  than  S4,  In  South  Carolina  34.3 
per  cent,  in  Georgia  34  per  cent,  in  Mississippi  30.9  per  cent,  in  Vir- 
ginia 20.2  per  cent,  and  in  North  Carolina  25.2  per  cent.  Those 
earning  less  than  $6  in  the  specified  week  varied  from  78.8  per  cent 
in  the  Alabama  mills  to  58  per  cent  in  the  Virginia  mills. 

In  Table  X,  at  the  end  of  this  report,  similar  figures  are  presented 
for  each  State  separately,  the  employees  being  grouped  by  age  as 
"under  14  years."  "  14  and  15  years,"  "  16  and  17  years,"  "*18  to  20 
years,"  and  "21  years  and  over."  By  reference  to  this  table  com- 
parisons may  be  made  within  any  age  group  desired  between  the 
various  States  for  either  male  or  female  o|>eratives. 

COMPARISON   OF  HOURLY  EARITINGS   OF   HALE   AND    FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES,  BY  AGE, 

In  the  wage  tables  for  all  occupations  which  have  been  presented 
liius  far  the  facts  given  have  relate<l  to  the  amount  actually  earned 
in  a  specified  week.     For  an  exact  cf>mparison  earnings  reduced  to 
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an  hourly  basis  are,  of  course,  imich  more  satisfactory.  Because  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  computation  invoh^ed,  it  is  not  practicablo 
to  reduce  the  earnintrs  of  all  the  em]>loyees  inchuled  in  these  wage 
tables  to  an  hourly  basis.  For  six  selected  occupations  where  the 
work  of  women  and  children  is  especially  important  this  ha.s  been 
done,  and  tables  are  preseutcit  later  ou.  It  seemed  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  work  out  the  comparison  in  < let  ail  in  typical  States,  and 
because  tlie  data  available  were  in  more  nearly  complete  form  and 
because  the  numbei-s  included  were  very  large  Massachusetts  was 
taken  as  fairly  representative  of  conditions  in  New  England  and 
North  Carolina  was  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  conditions  in 
Southern  States. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  seen  at  the  outset  how  nearly  the  earnings 
of  operatives  in  Massachusetts  are  represtmtative  of  those  in  New 
England  and  how  nearly  those  of  North  Carolina  are  representative 
of   those  in  the  southern  mills  investigated,  comparative  figures  ar 
presented  showing  hourly  earnings  of  spinnei*s  and  weavers  16  yeara^ 
of  age  and  over  in  the  several  States.     This  table  follows: 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINOS  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  SPINNERS  AND  WEAVERS  1« 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER.  BY  STATES. 


State. 

Ring  si)toiurs. 

Wcavw*.          , 

Mal«. 

Female. 

Male. 

i 

Fomals.. 

KBW  ENGLAKS  GBOVP. 

Malnp       4 

.112 
.118 

.106 

SO.U0 

.ni 

-127 
.131 

10.161 
.161 

.171 
.174 

•0.147 

.140 

.IS2 

Rhcxic  IsloniJ 

.106 

Total     .                    .          

.lid 

.!» 

.170 

.164 

. 

80UT1UCRK  GRorp. 
Virftiula 

Aii 

.064 

.m\ 

.107 
.067 
.OU 

.008 

.aea 
.ow 

.OM 
.077 
.081 

.105 
.134 
.132 
.137 
.130 
.128 

.136 

North  C-uroIlntt      ..........>. 

.108 

South  Carolina 

.tio 

Georgia 

.117 

Alaboiua. 

.tOft 

MiaalMtpnl 

.lOS 

TotaL 

.096 

.001 

.lae 

.115 

Reference  to  this  table  shows  that,  as  regards  spinners,  males  in 
Massachnsetts  earned  1 1.8  cents  per  hour,  as  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  1 1.6  cents  per  liour  for  all  the  New  England  mills  investigated. 
Spinning,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  a  very  important  occupation] 
for  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  New  England.  The  female 
spinners  in  Massachusetts  earned  12.7  cents  per  hour,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  12.6  cents  for  all  the  New  England  mills  investi- 
gated. The  male  weavers  in  Massachusetts  earned  17.1  cents  per 
hour,  while  the  average  for  all  New  England  mills  was  17  cents. 
The  female  weavers  in  Massachusetts  *  "  \2  cents  per  hour,  as 
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against  an  average  of  15.4  cents  for  all  the  New  England  mills 
iiivestigated. 

If  North  Carolina  and  the  average  for  the  southern  group  be  com- 
pared, it  will  be  seen  that  for  both  occupations  and  both  sexes  the 
North  Carolina  earnings  were  below  the  average  for  the  southern 
mills.  Thus,  male  spinners  16  y^*i'rs  of  age  and  over  in  North  Caro- 
lina averaged  8.4  cents  per  hour,  while  the  average  for  the  entire 
southern  group  was  ft. 5  cents.  Female  spinners  earned  8.0  cents 
per  hour,  while  the  average  for  all  spinners  in  the  southern  group 
was  9.1  cents.  Male  weavers  in  Nortli  Carohna  averaged  13.4  cents, 
as  against  an  average  of  13.6  cents  in  the  entire  southern  gnnjp. 
Female  weavers  in  North  Carolina  averaged  10. S  cents,  wliile  the 
average  for  the  entire  southeiTi  group  was  11.5  cents. 

In  general  Table  XI  for  these  two  States,  Massachusetts  and  Nort.li 
Carolina,  the  average  hours  worked  and  the  average  hourly  earnings 
in  a  representative  week  are  presented  for  the  male  ami  female  em- 
ployees by  ages,  in  detail.  In  Massachusetts  a  grouping  has  also  been 
made  by  races.  In  North  Carolina  no  such  grouping  is  possible,  inas- 
much as  practically  all  employees  are  Americans.  This  table  permits 
a  comparison  of  the  average  hourly  earnings  by  ago  for  each  year  up 
to  and  including  24,  then  by  live-year  groups  to  64,  and  the  few 
romaining  operatives  are  grouped  as  '^65  years  and  over." 

In  order  that  a  detailed  study  of  the  figures  of  Table  XI  may  be 
made  more  readily,  a  text  table  has  been  prepared  showing  for  males 
and  females  of  each  specified  age  the  average  earnings  per  hour  (1)  Ln 
all  occupations  where  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  females  or 
eliildren  come  into  competition,  and  (2)  for  weavers,  tlie  most  impor- 
tant skilled  occupation  in  the  industry,  where  males  and  females  are 
directly  in  competition  in  large  numbers.  These  figures  permit  a 
comparison  lo  be  made  of  the  relative  earnings  of  males  and  females 
of  the  same  age  in  all  of  the  establishments  covered  by  this  investi- 
gation in  the  two  States.  The  figures  for  **a!l  occupations"  refer  to 
females  in  whatever  occupations  they  are  employetl,  but  fi>r  males 
are  restricted  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  occupations  employing 
some  women  or  children,  occupations  employing  men  only  (males  16 
years  of  age  ami  over)  being  entirelj^  omitted. 

The  facts  for  the  two  States  are  presented  in  the  table  following, 
the  numbei-  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour  being  given,  with  the 
per  cent  that  the  earnings  of  the  females  are  of  the  earnings  of  the 
males  of  the  same  age: 


Undar  llyean 

11  jf8a« 

13  years 

IS  years 

14  yean , 

15  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

Myean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24yean. ..,,.. ...... 

2Sto20yeara. 

aotoS4yeara 

35  to39yeara. , 

«to44yean 

45  u»  40  yean. 

50  to  64  yean 

S5  to  59  years. 

QO  to  64  yeorsu 

05  yean  and  over.... 
Otben,  reported  as 

10  yean  and  over. 
OthetB.  reported  as 

under  16  years. 

Others,  reporl.ed  as 

21  years  and  over. 
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The  main  purpose  uf  this  table,  it  should  be  said,  is  to  study  the 
earnings  of  males  and  of  females  at  various  ages  in  those  States 
employing  lai'ge  numbers  of  persons.  The  fact  that  the  ages  of 
beginning  work  are  different  is  an  element  of  special  interest  in  these<^ 
comparisons.  In  mtdcing  any  comparison  of  earnings  between  Mas- 
sachusetts and  North  Carulina,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
mills  and  in  the  grade  of  product  should  not  be  foi'gotten.  All 
except  one  of  the  22  Massachusetts  mills  investigated  were  cloth 
mills.  Of  the  59  North  Carolina  mills  24  manufactured  yam  only,, 
hence  lacked  several  important  skilled  occupations.  In  the  North 
Carolina  mills  making  cloth  the  quality  of  the  product  is  coarser 
than  that  of  the  Massachusetts  mills,  and  hence  not  so  high  a  degree 
of  skill  is  called  for. 

An  examination  of  the  portion  of  the  table  relating  to  Massachu- 
setts shows  that  the  earnings  per  hour  of  3,860  males  of  all  ages  in 
all  occupations  employing  women  or  children  were  14.9  cents,  and 
for  8,060  females  in  the  same  occupations  13.6  cents,  or  91.3  per  cent; 
of  the  hourly  earnings  of  males.     The  average  earnings  per  hour  of' 
2,244  male  weavers  were  17  cents,  and  of  2,703  female  w^eavei's  15.1 
cents,  or  88.8  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  males.     Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  houi'ly  earnings  of  all  weavers  of  each  sex  were  considerably  in^ 
excess  of  the  earnings  for  "ail  occupations."     This  is  true  alao  of 
the  employees  of  each  particular  age. 

If  tlie  employees  included  in  the  foregoing  table  l3e  divided  into 
the  two  groups,  those  under  16  years  of  age  and  those  16  years  and 
over,  it  wnll  be  found  that  the  Massachusetts  males  under  16  in  all 
occupations  earned  10.3  cents  per  hour  against  9.7  cents  for  females 
in  the  same  age  group;  the  comparatively  few  male  weavers  under 
16  years  of  age  earned  12.4  cents  per  hour  against  12.7  cents  for 
females  in  the  same  age  group.  The  males  16  years  of  age  and 
over  in  all  occupations  earned  15.3  cents  against  13.8  cents  earned 
by  the  females;  the  male  weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over  averaged 
17.1  cents  per  hour  against  15.2  cents  earned  by  the  female  weavem^ 
io  the  same  age  group. 

The  minimum  hourly  earnings  of  each  sex  for  "all  occupations'* 
were  found  to  be  those  of  children  of  14  years,  beginners  in  the 
industry.     These  earnings  were  9.6  cents  and  8.2  cents,  respectively, 
for  b<iys  and  girls.     Following  the  earnings  in  "all  occupations"  a 
steady  advance  is  seen  until  in  the  age  group  45  to  49  years  in  the 
case  of  males  a  maximum  of  18  cents  per  hour  is  reached.     The ' 
maximum  earnings  of  females,  15.4  cents  per  hour,  are  reached  at  J 
an  earlier  age,  namely,  35  to  39  years,  and  are  maintained  in   the' 
following  age  group,  40  to  44  years.     After  the  maximum  amounts 
named  are  reached,  a  steady  decline  in  the  earnings  of  both  males 
and  females  is  seen,  although  the  numbers  in  the  higher  age  grt>ups 
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are  so  small  that  they  must  be  regardetl  as  indicative  rather  than 
conclusive. 

Comparing  the  hourly  earnings  of  males  and  females  in  "all  occu- 
pations/' it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  year,  14  years,  girls  earned 
85.4  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  bt>ys  of  the  same  age.  At  15  years 
the  earnings  of  girls  were  97.2  per  cent  of  those  of  the  boys  of  the 
same  age.  At  17  years  the  girls'  earnings  were  slightly  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  boys.  At  18  the  boys'  earnings  were  again  slightly  in 
excess,  while  at  19  the  girls  were  earning  the  same  jls  the  boys. 
Above  19  a  difference,  gratlually  increasing  with  nge,  appears  between 
the  eamint^  of  males  and  females.  At  24  years  the  eamings  of 
women  were  only  83.9  per  cent  of  those  of  men  of  the  same  age. 
In  the  follomng  years  this  difference  is  slightly'  decreased  until  at 
35  to  44  years,  when  the  women  were  making  the  maximum  eam- 
ings, their  eamings  were  87.5  per  cent  of  those  of  men  of  the  same  age. 

Considering  the  earnings  of  weavers  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  seen 
that  the  minimum  hourly  earnings  for  each  sex,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  occupations,  were  those  of  children  14  years  of  age,  the  average 
for  l>oys  being  9.S  cents  and  for  girls  10  cents.  The  earnings  of 
weavers,  Ixith  males  and  females,  also  show,  as  do  those  of  em- 
ployees of  "all  occupations,"  a  steady  advance  with  increasing  age, 
reaching  a  m*iximum  of  18.3  cents  for  males  in  the  age  group  40  to 
44  years  and  17.2  cents  for  females  in  the  age  group  35  to  39  years, 
the  female  weavers,  as  in  the  case  of  "all  occupations,"  reaching 
their  maximum  earnings  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  males. 

A  comparison  of  the  hourly  earnings  of  male  and  female  weavers 
in  Massachusetts  shows  that  at  the  ages  of  14  and  15  females  earn  as 
much  or  more  than  males.  Begiiming  with  16  years,  the  earnings 
of  females  as  comparfnl  with  males  (excluding  the  age  group  65 
years  and  over  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  emplo^-ces)  varied 
from  86  per  cent  at  the  ages  of  IS  and  of  24  ^^eare  to  95.6  per  cent 
at  1 7  yeara  and  in  the  age  group  35  to  39  years,  the  latter  being 
the  point  at  which  the  females  reached  their  highest  eamings. 

Between  the  ages  of  16  an{l  22  years,  inclusive,  the  eamings  of 
female  weavers  as  compared  with  males  were  less  than  the  earnings 
of  females  of  ''all  occupations"  as  compared  with  males.  Beginning 
at  the  age  of  23  years,  and  excepting  only  the  age  group  55  to  59 
yeai's,  the  earnings  of  females  approached  more  nearly  to  those  of 
males  in  the  occupation  of  weaving  than  in  "  all  occupations," 

An  examination  of  the  figures  relating  to  North  Carolina  furnishes 
equally  interesting  compaiisons.  The  average  hourly  earnings  of 
3,030  males  of  all  ages  in  all  occupations  employing  women  and 
children  were  9.7  cents,  and  those  of  3,049  females  of  all  ages  were 
8.7  cents,  or  S9.7  per  cent  of  the  eamings  '  >s.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  of  1,095  male  weavers  of  r©  13  cents,  and 
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average  hourly  earnings  of  760  female  weavers  of  all  ages  wep 
10.3  cents,  or  79.2  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  males.  As  in  the 
case  of  Massachusetts  weavers,  the  hourly  earnings  of  North  CaroUna 
weavers,  both  males  and  females,  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
hourly  earnings  of  males  and  females  in  '*all  occupations." 

Of  the  North  Carolina  operatives,  the  males  untler  16  years  of  age 
in  all  occupations  averaged  6.3  cents  per  hour  against  6.9  cents 
earned  by  the  females,  and  the  male  weavers  under  16  years  of  age 
earned  8.S  cents  per  hour  against  7.8  cents  for  the  female  weavers. 
Males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  all  occupations  averaged  11.8 
cents  per  hour  against  9.4  cents  earned  by  the  females,  while  among 
the  weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  males  averaged  13.4  cents 
and  the  females  10,8  cents. 

At  11  years  it  wiD  be  seen  the  males  of  "all  occupations"  were 
earning  5.2  cents  per  hour.  With  very  small  gains  in  the  early  years 
and  later  increasing  more  rapidly,  an  increase  in  hourly  eaniings  is 
shown  for  each  succeeding  age,  until  at  the  end  of  14  years,  in  the 
age  group  25  to  29,  the  maximum  of  13.7  cents  per  hour  was  reached. 
Following  this  a  slight  dechne  is  shown,  becoming  quite  rapid  beyond 
40  years.  The  females  of  "all  occupations"  at  the  ago  of  11  years 
earned  5.6  cents  per  hour.  They,  hke  the  boys,  made  slight  gains 
between  1 1  and  12,  after  wluch  the  gain  became  more  rapid  until  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  namely,  in  the  age  group  30  to  34  yeai^,  the  maximum 
of  10.6  cents  was  reached.  The  next  age  group,  35  to  39  years,  shows 
a  marked  loss  in  earnings  not  recovered  in  any  of  the  age  groups 
showing  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  persons  to  be  representative. 

Comparing  eaniings  of  males  and  females  of  coiTesponding  ages  in 
ail  occupations,  it  wdl  l>e  seen  that  at  11  years  girls  earned  7.7  percent 
more  than  boys,  and  that  with  slight  fluctuation  this  advantage  over 
the  boys  was  maintained  imtil  at  16  years  the  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  the  sexes  were  the  same.  Following  this  an  increasing  dif- 
ference is  apparent  between  the  earnings  of  males  and  females,  the 
greatest  flilTcreuce  being  shown  at  23  years,  when  the  women  were 
earning  only  72.4  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  men  of  the  same  age. 

In  the  North  Carolina  mills  investigated,  very  few  weavers  were 
found  on  the  pay  rolls  as  young  as  12  years.  At  13  years,  the  lowest 
age  at  wliich  the  number  is  great  enough  to  warrant  an  average,  10 
boy  weavers  were  earning  an  average  of  7.6  cents  per  hour.  The 
earnings  of  the  older  male  weavers  showed  quite  a  marked  increa-se 
in  each  succeeding  year  until,  at  the  end  of  11  years,  at  23  years  of 
age,  a  maximum  of  14.5  cents  per  hour  wfis  reached,  after  which  the 
earnings  declined  through  the  succeeding  age  groups.  The  female 
weavers  were  earning  6.5  cents  per  hour  at  13  years  of  age.  In  the 
succeeding  age  groups  quite  marked  gains  in  the  average  hourly  earn- 
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ings  are  sho'vvn  through  a  period  of  18  years,  the  maximum  of  11.9 
cents  per  hour  being  reached  in  the  age  group  30  to  34  years. 

Comparing  the  hourly  earnings  of  male  and  female  weavers  of  cor- 
responding ages,  it  may  be  se^n  that  at  13  years  the  girls  earned  85.5 
per  cent  as  much  as  the  boys,  and  that  with  slight  variation  the  boys  I 
maintained  their  advantage  in  all  ages.  In  the  age  group  30  to  34, 
where  the  female  weavers  were  earning  their  maximum  rate  per  hour, 
they  earned  only  82.6  per  cent  as  much  as  the  male  weavers  of  the 
same  age  group.  As  in  Massachusetts,  during  the  earlier  year's  the 
earnings  of  female  weavers  as  compared  with  males  were  less  than 
those  of  females  of  "all  oeeupations"  compared  with  males.  But 
beginning  at  19  years  of  age,  the  wages  of  female  weavers  more 
nearly  approximated  those  of  males  than  did  the  earnings  of  females 
of  "all  occupations"  those  of  males  of  "ail  occupations." 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  two  States,  Massachusetts  and 
North  Carohna,  as  regards  the  earnings  of  males  and  females,  presents 
some  striking  contrasts.  In  stud\^ing  the  story  told  by  the.se  figures, 
and  accepting  the  figures  for  the  mass  of  workers  of  all  occupations 
as  representative  of  the  history  of  the  individual,  in  Massachusetts 
the  males  beginning  at  14  years  advance  through  a  period  of  31  years, 
while  in  North  Carolina  beginning  at  12  or  under  they  advance 
through  a  period  of  13  years  only.  In  one  case  the  progression  con- 
tinue.^  until  beyond  45  years,  in  the  other  the  age  group  25  to  29  marka 
the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  workers.  For  the  females  the  (hlTer- 
ences  are  not  so  striking,  although  worthy  of  notice.  In  Massachu- 
setts, beginning  at  14  yeare,  the  increase  is  through  a  period  of  21 
years.  In  North  Carolina,  beginning  at  12  or  under,  the  increase  was 
through  a  period  of  18  years  only.  In  the  one  case  the  maximum 
was  reached  at  35  years,  in  the  other  at  30.  But,  it  should  be  noted, 
in  Massachusetts  the  two  five-year  age  groups  35  to  39  and  40  to  44 
show  the  maximum  earnings  maintained,  while  in  North  Carohna 
after  34  years  a  drop  of  nearly  10  per  cent  in  the  earnings  is  shown. 
The  figures  for  weavers  show  in  a  general  way  the  same  contrasts 
between  the  two  States  as  are  shown  by  the  figures  for  *'  all  occupa- 
tions." 

The  explanation  of  the  much  longer  period  of  increase  in  earnings 
in  Ma.ssachusett..s,  and  of  the  earher  decline  in  efficiency  in  North  Car- 
olina, is  a  matter  too  complicated  for  an  absolutely  definite  solution. 
The  first  explanation  to  suggest  itself  is,  of  course,  the  much  earUer 
age  of  beginning  work  in  the  South,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  largely 
the  cause  of  the  difference.  There  is  the  fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  in  the  South,  because  of  the  newness  of  the  industry,  the  older 
workers,  both  male  and  femah  ^"''lude  a  considerable  number  who 
entered  the  industry  from  i  nd  at  an  age  too  late  ever  to 

acquire  such  deftness  and  d  be  acquired  by  the  worker 
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Ijoginning  as  a  child  or  in  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course 
tnie  that  many  of  the  foreign  employees  in  Massachusetts  mills  liave 
not  entered  tho  industry  as  ehihiren,  but  have  come  to  this  country 
and  have  entered  the  mills  at  17,  18,  or  20  years,  or  even  later  inhfe. 
It  is  prabablf,  however,  that  this  j>rop<)rtion  is  not  as  great  as  among 
the  workeis  ahove  25  or  30  in  the  Soutfi. 

The  proportion  of  female  employees  who  had  reached  the  ago  at 
W'hich  the  highest  hourly  CHmings  were  received  cnn  nf>t  he  shown 
exactly,  because  the  ngesfur  u  considerable  number  were  not  definitely 
reported.  A  study  of  general  Table  XT,  however,  shows  that  in 
the  Massachusetts  mills  apparently  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the 
female  emplDyees  remainetl  in  the  industry  sutfiriently  long  to  reach 
their  maximum  efiiciency  and  earn  the  maximum  hourly  wage.  The 
median  age  for  all  the  female  employees  in  the  Massachusetts  mills 
investigated  was  23  yeare  and  the  average  hourlj'  earnings  for  women 
of  that  age  was  13.8  cents,  or  only  89.6  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
hourly  wage,  15.4  cents,  earned  by  women  in  the  age  groups  35  to 
44  years. 

A  similar  comparison  of  hourly  earnings  and  age  for  the  woman 
employees  in  all  occupntions  in  the  North  Carolina  mills  investigated 
fihows  that  only  about  10  per  cent  remained  in  the  industry  sufiiciently 
long  to  reach  their  maximum  efficiency  and  earn  the  maximum  hourly 
wage.  In  North  Carolina  the  median  age' of  w^omen  employed  was 
found  to  be  IH  3'ears,  anil  the  average  hourly  earnings  at  that  age 
were  9.1  cents,  or  only  85.8  per  cent  of  the  maximum  hourly  earn- 
ings, 10.6  cents,  which  were  earned  in  the  age  group  ^0  to  34  yeai-s. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  may  be  computc<l  for  these  women 
of  the  various  ages  by  iising  the  average  houre  actually  worked,  as 
shown  in  Table  VIII.  Thus,  in  Mas.sacluisetts  in  the  age  period 
where  the  maximum  hourly  earnings  are  shown,  35  to  44  yeai-s,  the 
average  hours  actually  worked  in  a  representative  week  were  50.9, 
an<l  the  average  hourly  earnings  w^ere  15.4  cents,  or  an  average  of 
$7.S4  for  the  week.  At  this  rate  the  earnings  for  the  full  week  of  58 
hours  would  be  $8.93.  The  average  hourly  eamings  of  the  women 
of  median  age,  23  yeai-s,  were  13. S  cents,  or  SO. 93  for  5(K2  hours,  the 
average  hours  actually  worked  in  a  representative  week,  and  the  full- 
time  eamings  at  this  rate  would  bi  SS.  The  computeil  median 
earning  of  these  women  of  23  years  in  the  same  week  were  $6.80. 
The  hii»urly  earnings  of  the  women  of  all  agt^  in  the  Massachusetts 
mills  investigated  were  13.6  cents,  or  $6.75  for  49.6  hours,  the  average 
houi-s  actually  worked.  The  fidl-time  weekly  earnings  at  tliis  rate 
would  be  $7-S<).  The  computed  median  earnings  for  all  these  women 
of  all  ages  for  the  hours  actually  worked  in  this  representative  week 
were  $6.55. 
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In  tlio  North  Carolina  mills  the  highest  hourly  rate,  10.6  cents, 
was  carnt»(l  by  wtymtMi  in  the  age  group  30  to  34  yeai-s.  The  average 
hours  tictuiilly  wtuked  by  tliese  women  in  a  representative  week 
were  52.3,  representing  earnings  of  $5.54  for  the  week.  At  the 
same  rate  the  earnings  ftjt  63.6  hours,  the  average  full  lime  in 
tliest'  mills  investigateil,  would  be  16.74.  The  hourly  earnings  of 
the  women  at  ike  median  age,  18  years,  were  9.1  cents,  or  $5.01  for 
the  55  houre  which  these  women  actually  worked  in  a  representative 
week.  The  full-time  earnings  at  the  same  rate  would  he  $5.79. 
The  computed  median  earnings  for  women  18  years  of  age  in  the 
same  week  were  $5.15.  For  women  of  all  ages  the  average  hourly 
earnings  were  8.7  cents,  which  in  the  54.6  houi"s  actually  worked  gave 
average  actual  earnings  for  the  week  of  $4.75.  At  the  same  rate 
the  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  all  these  women  would  l)e  $5.53. 

In  all  of  these  cases  a  very  ch>se  correspondence  should  he  noted 
between  the  average  weekly  earnings  antl  the  computed  median  earn- 
ings based  on  general  Table  VIII,  The  close  correspondence  is 
found  equally  for  all  ages  and  for  Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina. 

In  general  Table  XI  will  be  found  in  detail  the  houi^s  of  labor  and 
earnings  of  employees  of  both  sexes,  by  age,  for  Massachusetts  and 
North  Carolina,  the  data  for  Massachusetts  being  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  race  of  employees.  These  figures  will  furnish  material 
for  any  further  study  of  earnings  that  it  may  Ik*  desirable  to  make. 

In  making  comparison  of  earnings  in  North  Carohna  with  those 
in  Massachusetts,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  stated  above,  that 
24  of  the  59  Norlli  Carolina  mills  included  in  the  investigation  were 
yarn  mills.  These  24  mills  wtmid  have  no  weavers,  the  most  import- 
ant skilled  occupation  in  wlacii  women  are  employed  in  cotton  mills. 
Of  the  Massachusetts  mills  all  but  one  of  those  reported  manu- 
factured cloth.  Moreover,  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  Massachu- 
setts milts  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  finer  grade  than  those  manufactured 
in  the  North  Carolina  mills,  and  this  requires  a  higher  grade  of  skill 
and,  consequently,  relatively  liigher  earnings.  In  the  tables  which 
have  just  been  presented,  the  weavers  constituted  41.5  per  cent  of 
the  employees  inclutled  under  all  occupations  in  the  Massachusetts 
mills,  while  in  the  North  Carolina  mills  weavers  constituted  only  26.6 
per  cent  of  all  occupations.  How  the  hourly  earnings  of  weavers 
at  each  age  compare  with  those  of  employees  in  all  occupations  at 
the  same  age  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  wliich  the  hourly 
earnings  for  all  occupations  in  a  sex  and  age  group  are  assumed  as 
100  and  tiie  hiturly  earnings  of  weavers  of  the  same  sex  and  age 
group  are  expressed  in  percentages  of  that  number.  The  table 
foUows: 
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RATIO  OP  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  WEAVERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  TO 
HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  ALL  OCCU- 
PATIONS, BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Age. 


Hales. 


Maasa- 

chosetts. 


North 
Carolina. 


Females. 


Hassa- 

cbasetts. 


North 
CaroUna. 


l^rears 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years, 
30  to  34  years. 
35  to  39  years. 
40  to  44  years. 
45  to  49  years, 
SO  to  54  years. 

Total.. 


126 
118 
119 
120 
110 
110 
112 
106 
106 
104 
102 
102 
104 
101 
105 


112 


121 
104 
113 
107 
110 
110 
107 
106 
102 
105 
108 
101 
134 
121 


112 


121 
112 
106 
109 
105 
103 
105 
111 
100 
112 
106 
112 
108 
106 
110 


109 


104 
100 
MB 
117 
100 
113 
116 
HI 
111 
112 
112 
110 
133 
111 


113 


An  examination  of  the  figures  of  this  table  shows  the  per  cent  of 
difference  between  earnings  in  **all  occupations"  and  earnings  of 
weavers  in  any  particular  sex  and  age  group.  In  comparing  Massa- 
chusetts and  North  Carolina,  if  weaving  and  other  skilled  work  is 
relatively  less  important  in  North  Carolina  than  in  Massachusetts, 
apparently  the  absence  of  the  large  number  of  weavers  in  the  "all 
occupations"  average  should  depress  the  average  hourly  earnings 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large  number  of 
weavers  in  Massachusetts  should  raise  the  average  hourly  earnings 
of  "all  occupations."  In  consequence,  we  would  expect  to  find  the 
difference  between  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  weavers  and  em- 
ployees in  "all  occupations"  greater  in  North  Carolina  than  in 
Massachusetts  and  this  should  be  shown  by  a  higher  relative  figure 
for  North  (^arolina  than  for  Massachusetts  in  each  case  in  the  fore- 
going table.  Taking  ages  from  16  to  49  years,  all  those  in  which 
the  numbers  involved  are  sufficient  for  comparison,  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  the  male  weavers  the  ratio  of  weavers'  earnings  to  earnings 
in  "all  occupations"  was  higher  in  North  Carolina  than  in  Massachu- 
setts in  five  out  of  fourteen  of  the  age  groups.  For  the  female 
weavers  it  was  higher  in  8  of  the  14  age  groups.  Taking  all  of  the 
male  weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  ratio  in  North  Carolina 
was  112  as  compared  with  112  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  the  female 
weavers  in  North  Carolina  it  was  113  as  compared  with  109  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  taking  all  ages,  the  difference 
between  weavers'  hourly  earnings  and  those  of  employees  in  "all 
occupations"  was  only  slightly  greater  in  North  Carolina  than  in 
Massachusetts. 

49450«— s.  Doc.  645,  61-2 21 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  foregoing  difkiussion  has  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  whole 
number  of  operatives  employed  in  occupations  where  any  women 
or  children  are  engaged  and  distinction  has  not  been  attempted 
between  the  occupations  involving  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  the  less 
skilled  occupations,  save  as  thej  would  be  differentiated  according  to 
age.  Six  occupations  important  as  employing  large  numbei-s  of 
women  and  children  have  been  selected  for  more  detailed  stu<ly  as 
to  earnings.  In  Table  XII  presented  at  the  end  of  this  report  are 
shown  the  number  of  operatives  in  the  six  selected  occupations, 
their  average  earnings  during  the  representative  week  selected,  the 
average  hours  that  they  worked  during  the  week,  and  the  average 
earnings  per  hour.  The  operatives  are  grouped  according  to  sex 
and  also  according  to  whether  they  were  16  years  of  age  and  over  or 
were  under  16  years.  The  New  England  operatives  are  divided  nut 
only  into  these  general  groups,  but  also  into  race  groups.  When 
subdivided  by  races,  the  number  of  operatives  concerned  is  in  many 
cases  small  and  in  considering  the  averages,  the  numbers  on  which 
they  are  based  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 

The  six  occupations  selected  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and 
special  study  are  doffers,  ring  spinners,  scrubbers  and  sweepers, 
speeder  tenders,  spoolers,  and  weavers.  These  occupations  consti- 
tuted in  the  New  England  mills  investigated  52,8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  operatives,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
or  76.9  per  cent  of  the  operatives  within  those  occupations  in  which 
women  or  children  were  employed.  In  the  southern  mills  investigated 
thej^  constituted  53.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  operatives, 
men,  women,  and  children,  or  80.0  per  cent  of  the  operatives  in 
occupations  in  wliich  women  or  children  were  employed.  The  im- 
portance of  the  occupations  is  discussed  more  in  detail  on  pages  46 
to  84. 

In  some  of  these  occupations  operatives  are  usually  paid  by  the 
day,  in  others  they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  hourly  earnings  were 
obtained  by  dividing  the  earnings  of  operatives  during  the  pay-roll 
period  by  the  number  of  liours  that  they  worked  during  that  period. 
The  hourly  earnings  furnished,  therefore,  a  common  basis  for  com- 
parison, whether  the  operatives  were  time  workers  or  pieceworkers 

In  the  follounng  table  the  average  hourly  earnings  for  the  six 
occupations  and  for  the  sex  and  age  groups  are  brought  together, 
permitting  a  comparison  between  occupations  and  between  States. 
Totals  are  also  given  for  the  New  England  group  and  for  the  southern 
group. 
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AVEEAOE  HOUKLY  EARNINGS  OF  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  OCCU- 
PATIONS, BY  STATES  AND  GEOQBAPHICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 
GROUPS. 


Average  earnings  po'  hour  of— 

State  and  geographical  dlvlsioD  and  sex 
and  age  group. 

Daffers. 

Ring 
spinners. 

Scrubbers 

and 
sweepers. 

Speeder 
tenders. 

Spoolers. 

Weavers. 

MAINE. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

10.099 
.100 
..089 
.087 

tans 

.120 
.061 
.065 

laioi 

.080 
.067 
.085 

iai40 
.142 

iai64 

Females  16  jeais  of  age  and  over 

to.  113 

.147 

.121 

Females  under  i6  yean  6t  age 

.060 

.096 

.111 

Total 

.096 

.113 

.067 

.143 

.111 

.154 

NSW  HAXFSHIKK. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.119 
.106 
.098 
.089 

.112 
.111 
.064 
.075 

.106 

.164 
.188 

.161 

Females  l6  years  of  age  and  over 

.113 

.149 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

.052 

.103 

Females  under  !6  years  o?  age 

.096 

.091 

Total 

.108 

.106 

.104 

.144 

.109 

.153 

MAaSACHUSmS. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.113 
.108 
.102 
.092 

.118 
.127 
.064 
.000 

.106 
.100 
.096 
.078 

.162 
.152 

.171 

Females  16  years  M  age  and  over 

.117 

.162 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

.124 

.126 

.100 

.127 

Total 

.110 

.122 

.101 

.153 

.116 

.160 

BHODB  Bff.ANI). 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.126 
.106 
.111 
.110 

.106 
.131 
.090 
.096 

.100 
.089 
.087 
.072 

.183 
.159 

.175 

Females  i6  years  oT  age  and  over 

.114 

.166 

Males  undor  16  years  of  age 

.125 

Females  under  16  years  of  age 

.065 

.095 

.109 

Total : 

.122 

.121 

.091 

.160 

.111 

.160 

NEW  ENOLAND  OBOUP. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.116 
.104 
.103 
.068 

.116 
.126 
.085 
.089 

.103 
.097 
.061 
.074 

.165 
.152 

.170 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.116 

.154 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

.124 

Females  under  16  years  of  age 

.097 

.097 

.117 

Total 

.108 

.120 

.095 

.153 

.114 

.161 

vrnomiA. 
Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.076 
.096 
.070 

.113 
.096 
.060 
.067 

.068 
.061 
.075 

.143 
.105 
.118 

.165 

Females  16  years  oi  age  and  over 

.092 

.136 

M^^  under  16  years  of  age 

.112 

Females  under  16  years  of  age 

.070 

.094 

Total 

.073 

.085 

.079 

.120 

.069 

.153 

NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.076 

.084 
.086 
.076 
.067 

.064 

.118 
.110 
.089 
.118 

.090 
.089 

.134 

Females  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.106 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

.070 
.050 

.060 

.068 

Females  under  i6  years  oY  age 

.075 

.078 

Total 

.071 

.077 

.077 

.115 

.088 

.120 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Males  16  years  of  age  and  over 

.080 

.001 
.099 
.071 
.072 

.072 
.064 
.051 
.042 

.138 
.122 
.063 
.097 

.107 
.094 
.060 
.062 

.132 

Females  16  years  oY  age  and  over 

.119 

Males  under  16  years  of  age 

.070 

.on 

.092 

Females  under  16  years  of  age 

.091 

Total 

.072 

.063 

.055 

.182 

.091 

.125 
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Weavers  earned  the  highest  average  hourly  rate  in  Virginia,  or 
15,3  cents.  This  average  is  much  higher  than  tlmt  shown  for  any- 
other  State,  Georgia  eoming  next  with  12.6  cents.  The  lowest 
average  hourly  rate  is  shown  in  the  Mississippi  mills,  or  11.1  events. 

To  sum  up  the  comparison  U\r  States  in  the  South,  in  thase  six 
selected  occupations,  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  highest  average 
earnings  wei*©  in  the  Virginia  mills  in  tliroe  oceupations,  namely, 
spinners,  scruhhci-s  and  sweepers,  and  weavers,  while  the  Georgia 
mills  show  the  highest  average  rate  for  doiTers  and  spoolers  and  the 
South  Caroliim  mills  the  highest  rate  for  speeder  tenders. 

Comptu'ing  the  age  and  sex  groujys,  the  table  shows  that  men  or 
women  received  the  highest  and  second  highest  average  earnings  in 
each  of  tlie  six  selected  occupations.  In  the  South  the  men  had  the 
highest  average  earnings  in  every  occupation;  this  being  due  prob- 
ably to  greater  strength  and  endurance,  whieh  enables  them  ta 
tend  more  machines  than  women.  In  the  New  England  mills  no 
male  spoolers  were  found;  women  had  the  highest  earnings  among 
ring  spinners  and  men  the  highest  earnings  among  the  four  other 
occupations.  The  facvt  that  women  received  more  as  ring  spiimera 
than  men  may  be  explained  by  tlio  fact  that  on  account  of  the  greater 
nimhleness  of  their  fingers  women  are  better  adapted  than  men  for 
spinning  iine  yarns.  A  large  proportion  of  the  yarn  spun  in  the 
New  England  mills  is  of  fine  counts.  The  number  of  men  employed 
as  ring  spinners  in  the  Now  England  mills  is  not  great,  while  many 
women  (continue  at  the  occupation  for  many  years. 

Comparing  the  boys  and  girls,  it  is  seen  that  in  both  the  New 
England  and  the  southern  mills  the  average  earnings  of  the  boys 
were  greater  than  those  of  girls  in  the  occupations  of  dotfers,  scrubbers 
and  sweepers,  and  weavers.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
strength  of  the  boys.  On  account  of  the  greater  nimhleness  of  their 
fingers,  girls  have  higher  earnings  than  biws  as  ring  spinners.  It  is 
true  also  that  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  hoys,  girls  continue  to 
work  as  spinners  for  a  period  of  years,  the  earnings  increasing  with 
experience.  As  spoolers  girls  also  have  higher  earnings  than  boys 
in  the  South,  while  in  New  England  no  boys  worked  as  spoolers.  In 
the  southern  mills  boys  earnetl  more  than  girls  as  speeder  tenders. 
This  is  quite  to  be  expected  as  the  work  in  tliis  occupation  requires 
the  lifting  of  heavy  bobbins. 

Significant  figures  as  to  doffers  are  available  from  a  large  mill  in 
South  Carolina,  which  had  dofTera  of  all  ages  between  10  and  20 
(except  19).  In  this  mill  doffers  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  data 
OS  to  ages,  earnings,  and  hours  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


I 


I 


^ 
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cents,  followed  by  New  Hampshire  with  14.4  cents  and  Maine  with 
14.3  cents. 

Spoolers  received  the  highest  average  hourly  earnings  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  It, 6  cents,  while  the  lowest  average  was  earned  in  New 
Hampshire,  or  10. i>  cents. 

WeaviTs,  the  most  important  skilled  operatives,  earntHi  the 
highest  average  hourly  amounts  in  Rhode  Island,  or  16.9  cents,  Mas- 
sachu.sctis  weavers  were  second  with  10  cents,  while  in  Maine  15.4 
cents  were  eumeil  and  in  New  IIamj>shire  15.3  cents. 

To  sum  up  the  comparison  for  the  several  New  England  States 
in  regard  to  the  hourly  earnings  in  the  sbc  selected  occupations, 
Khode  Island  operatives  earned  the  highest  average  hourly  rates 
in  three  occupations — dofTers,  speeder  tenders,  and  weavers;  Massa- 
chusetts oi>erativcs  the  highest  amounts  in  the  case  of  spinners 
and  spoolers,  while  scrubbers  and  sweepers  earned  the  highest 
amounts  in  the  New  Hampshire  mills. 

Comparing  the  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  six  occupations  in 
the  groiij)  of  southern  mills  investigated,  it  will  be  seen  that  weavers 
earned  the  highest  wage,  or  12.5  cents  per  hour,  speeder  tenders 
receiving  only  slightly  less,  or  12.4  cents.  iSpoolers  earned  8,9  cents, 
ring  spmners  7.7  cents,  dolfers  7.1  cents,  while  scrubbers  and 
sweepers  earned  6.3  cents.  If  any  comparison  l>e  made  between 
the  earnings  of  the  New  England  operatives  and  the  enrnings  of 
southern  operatives,  consideration  should  he  given  to  the  age  distri- 
bution, as  has  been  already  explained. 

DofTers  in  the  southern  mills,  as  wull  bo  seen  from  the  foregoing 
table,  earnetl  the  highest  rate  in  (ieorgia,  or  7.*)  cents  per  hour. 
Virginia  stands  next  with  7.3  cents  per  hour,  while  the  lowest  rate  is 
shown  for  Ihe  Mississippi  mills,  or  r>.h  cents. 

Ring  spinners  show  the  highest  earnings  in  Virginia,  where  the 
average  was  8.5  cents  per  hour.  South  Carolina  was  only  slightly 
lower,  or  8.3  cents.  The  lowest  was  Alabama  with  6.4  cents,  although 
Mississippi  was  only  slightly  higher,  or  6.6  cents. 

St^Tubbers  and  sweepers  show  the  highest  average  hourly  earnings 
in  Virginia,  or  7.9  cents,  North  Carolina  coming  next  with  7.7  cents. 
The  lowest  hourly  average  was  in  the  Mississippi  mills,  or  5.1  cents. 

Speeder  tenders  earned  the  highest  hourly  rate  in  South  Carolina, 
or  13.2  cents,  although  Virginia  paid  nearly  as  much,  or  12.9  cents. 
The  lowest  average  rate  was  found  in  the  Mississippi  mills  investi- 
gated, or  10.6  cents. 

Spoolers  earned  the  highest  averaije  rate  in  the  Georgia  mills, 
or  9.2  cents,  altliough  tlie  South  Carolina  mills  were  only  a  little 
lower,  or  9.1  cents.  The  lowest  average  hourly  rate  was  paid  in  the 
Alabama  mills,  or  8.1  cents. 
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Weavers  earned  the  highest  average  houriy  rate  iii  Virginia, 
15.3  cents.     Tliis  averajjje  is  mucli  higjher  than  that  shown  for  any 
other  State,    Georgia  coming  next   with    12.6   cents.     The   lowest 
average  hourly  rate  is  shown  in  the  Mississippi  mills,  or  11.1  cents. 

To  sum  up  the  comparison  for  State.s  in  the  South,  in  these  six 
selected  occupations,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  highest  average 
earnings  were  in  the  Virginia  mills  in  three  occupations,  namely, 
spinners,  scrubbers  and  sweiepers,  and  weavers,  while  the  Georgia 
mills  show  the  highest  average  rate  for  dofFcrs  and  spoolers  ami  the 
South  t'arolina  mills  the  higliest  rate  for  speeder  lenders. 

Comparing  the  age  and  sex  groups,  the  table  shows  that  men  or 
women  received  the  highe-st  and  second  highest  average  earnings  in 
each  of  the  si.\  selected  occupations.  In  the  South  the  men  had  the 
highest  average  earnings  in  e\i}vy  occupation;  tliis  being  due  prob- 
ably to  greater  strength  and  endurance,  which  enables  them  to 
tend  more  mrtchines  than  women.  In  the  New  England  mills  no 
male  spoolers  were  found;  women  iiad  the  highest  earnings  among 
ring  spinners  and  men  the  higliest  earnings  among  the  four  other 
occupations.  The  fact  that  women  received  more  as  ring  spinners 
than  men  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  greater 
nimbleness  of  their  fingers  women  are  better  adapted  than  men  for 
spinning  fine  yarns.  A  large  proportion  of  tlie  yarn  spun  in  the 
New  England  mills  is  of  fine  counts.  The  number  of  men  employed 
as  ring  spinners  in  the  New  England  mills  is  not  great,  while  many 
women  continue  at  the  occupation  for  many  years. 

Comparing  the  boys  and  girls,  it  is  seen  that  in  both  the  New 
England  and  the  southern  mills  the  average  earnings  of  the  boys 
were  greater  than  those  of  girls  in  the  occupations  of  dolTei*8,  scrubbers 
and  sweepers,  and  weavers.  Tltis  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
strength  of  the  boys.  On  account  of  the  greater  nimbleness  of  their 
lingers,  girls  have  higher  earnings  than  boys  as  ring  spinners.  It  is 
true  also  that  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  boys,  girls  continue  to 
work  as  spinners  for  a  period  of  years,  the  earnings  increasing  with 
experience.  As  spoolers  girls  also  liave  higher  earnings  than  boys 
in  the  South,  white  in  New  England  no  boys  worked  as  spoolers.  In 
the  southern  mills  boys  earned  more  than  girls  as  speeder  tenders. 
This  is  quite  to  be  expected  as  the  work  in  this  oceupation  requires 
the  hfting  of  heavy  bobbins. 

Significant  figures  as  to  dofTers  are  available  from  a  large  mill  in 
South  Carolina,  which  had  doffers  of  all  ages  between  10  and  20 
(except  19).  In  this  mill  dolfers  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  data 
as  to  ages,  earnings,  and  hours  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


I 
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HOURS  WORKED  AND  WAGES  EARNED  BY  DOFFER8  AT  VARIOUS  AGES  AT  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SOUTH  CAROLINA  MILL. 


Age. 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


Average 
wagesin 
2  weeks. 


Avenge 

hours 

worked  In 

2  weeks. 


Average 

wages 

per  hoar. 


Under  12  years — 

12  years 

13  years 

Uyears 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years  and  over. 


r.oe 

7.83 
&fl8 
10.07 
O.iSO 
12.25 
12.06 

lasi 


5.03 


0S.1 
105.2 
104.8 
115.9 
102.8 
113.3 
101.5 

80.1 


49.1 


ia074 
.074 
.082 
.067 
.002 
.107 
.119 
.116 


.108 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  hourly  wages  of  doffers  in  this  mill 
increase  gradually  until  they  reach  a  maximum  at  the  age  of  17. 
But  the  doffers  18  years  of  age  and  even  those  20  and  over  earn 
more  per  hour  than  any  group  of  those  15  or  under. 

ACTUAL  AND  FULL  TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCU- 
PATIONS. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  with  the  hourly  earnings  in  the 
six  occupations  selected  as  important  for  employment  of  large  num- 
bers of  women  and  children.  A  comparison  on  the  basis  of  hourly 
earnings  is  the  one  most  satisfactory  to  indicate  rates  of  pay.  It  will 
be  of  interest,  however,  to  compare  the  average  amounts  actually 
earned  in  the  representative  week  for  which  pay-roll  figures  were 
secured,  and  the  average  weekly  earnings  at  full  time  in  the  same  six 
occupations.  Such  a  comparison  in  detail  is  presented  in  general 
Table  XIII.  The  table  not  only  shows  the  average  actual  and 
full  time  earnings,  but  it  also  gives  the  actual  hours  worked  in 
the  particular  week  in  question.  The  facts  are  presented  State  by 
State,  the  operatives  being  grouped  by  sex  and  as  "16  years  of  age 
and  over"  and  "under  16  years."  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  percentage  of  females  between  16  and  21  is  greater  in  each  group 
of  States  than  the  percentage  of  males  between  these  ages;  and  that 
the  average  age  of  males  and  females  alike  is  higher  in  the  New 
England  group  of  States  than  in  the  southern  group.  In  order  to 
permit  a  ready  comparison  of  actual  and  full  time  weekly  earnings 
in  the  six  occupations,  the  totals  for  males  and  for  females  16  years 
of  age  and  over  for  the  New  England  group  and  the  southern  group 
of  mills  investigated  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 


A\  ERACE  ACTUAL  AN'D  FULL  TIME  (COMI'UTED)  EARNINGS  IN  A  ItEI'ttESENTATIVB 
WEEK  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPI.«)VEE8  1«  YEARS  OF  AOE  AND  OVER  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  IS  THE  SOUTHERN  MILLS  INVE8TI0ATKD. 


In  the  44  New  England  mills  included  in  the  table,  male 
weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over  averagetl  $8.76  in  the  representative 
week  for  which  wage  data  w^ere  8ecure<l,  equivalent  to  full-time 
weekly  earnings  of  $9.93.  Speeder  tendei-s  earned  tlie  second  highest 
amount,  or  IS. 44,  equivalent  to  earnings  of  $fl.C4  at  full  time.  The 
male  spinners  averaged  actual  earnings  of  $5.63,  equivalent  to  full- 
time  earnings  of  §0.77.  The  low^est  average  earnings,  $5.32,  were 
those  of  scrubbers  aiul  «weepei*s.  Their  computet!  full-time  weekly 
earnings  were  S6.02. 

The  female  weavers  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  New  England 
mills  investigated  averaged  $7.85  a  week,  equivalent  to  full-time 
earnings  of  $8.99.  The  average  earnings  of  female  speetier  ten<Iera-j 
were  oidy  a  little  less  than  those  of  weavens,  being  $7.67  in  the  time^ 
actually  worked,  or  equivalent  to  $8.8S  at  full  time.  The  female 
spinners  earned  $6.17,  equivalent  to  full-time  earnings  of  $7.36. 
The  female  scrubbers  and  sweepers  eanietl  $4.74,  equivalent  to  full- 
time  earnings  of  $5.66. 

In  the  151  southern  mills  from  which  wage  data  w^ere  secured,  the 
male  weavers  16  years  of  age  and  over  averaged  $6.76  in  the  repre- 
sentative week,  equivalent  at  full  time  to  $8.53.  Speeder  tenders 
came  next  in  average  earnings  with  $6.38,  equivalent  to  $8.21  at 
full  time.  Ring  spinners  averaged  $4.41,  equivalent  on  the  full-time 
basis  to  $5.96.  Doffers  showed  the  lowest  average  earnings,  $4.05, 
equivalent  to  $5.08  at  full  time. 

The  female  weavers  in  the  southern  mills  earned  $5.82  in  the  repre- 
sentative week,  equivalent  to  $7.21  on  the  full-time  basis.  Speeder 
tenders  earned  only  a  few  cents  less  than  weavers,  or  $5.64  in  the 
hours  actually  worked,  equivalent  to  $7.09  at  full  time.  Spinners 
averaged  $4.54,  equivalent  to  $5.71  at  full  time.     Dofiers  averaged 
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the  lowest  earnings,  or  $2.86,  equivalent  on  the  full-time  basis  to 
$4,70. 

In  Table  XIII  already  referred  to,  the  weekly  earnings,  actual  and 
full  time,  are  presented  for  the  six  occupations  for  each  State.  If  it 
is  desired  to  make  comparisons  in  detail,  reference  may  be  made  to 
that  table.  For  a  brief  comparison  here  of  the  earnings  of  the 
operatives  in  the  various  States,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  two 
important  occupations,  spinners  and  weavers,  and  that  has  been 
done  in  the  following  table,  limiting  the  comparison  to  male  and 
female  operatives  16  years  of  age  and  over: 

AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND  FULL-TIME  (COMPUTED)  EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK,  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  RING  SPINNERS  AND  WEAVERS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  IN  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED.  BY  STATES. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 
full- 
time 
week. 

Ring  spinners. 

Weavers. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Btete. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings 
per 
weelc. 

Com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 
per 
weelE. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings 

week. 

Com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 

P^ 
week. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings 

P*l 
week. 

Com- 
puted 
full- 
time 
earn- 
ings 

week. 

Actual 
earn- 
ings 

P*l 
week. 

Com* 

puted 
fuU- 
time 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

MIW  ENGLAND  OBOUF. 

Maine 

60.1 
68.0 
58.0 
58.0 

S5.80 
5.48 
6.70 
5.28 

S7.09 
6.50 
6.84 
6.09 

16.00 
5.24 
6.20 
6.47 

S7.21 
6.44 
7.37 
7.60 

$8.64 
7.21 
8.80 
9.01 

19.86 
9.34 
9.92 

10.15 

S7.66 
6.89 
7.72 
8.65 

S8.83 
8.64 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

8.82 

Rhode  Island 

9.67 

Total 

58.4 

5.63 

6.77 

6.17 

7.36 

8.76 

9.93 

7.85 

8.99 

SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

Virginia 

60.0 
63.6 
61.1 
64.0 
63.9 
62.4 

5.23 
4.64 
4.33 
3.93 
3.50 

6.78 
6.34 
5.56 
6.85 
4.28 

4.58 
4.67 
4.73 
4.66 
3.69 
4.49 

5.76 
5.47 
6.05 
6.02 
4.92 
&.06 

8.56 
7.15 
6.28 
6.84 
5.72 
6.88 

9.90 
8.62 
8.07 
8.77 
7.67 
7.99 

7.02 
6.09 
6.73 
6.71 
6.00 
6l78 

8.16 

North  Carolina 

6.87 

South  Carolina 

7.27 

Georgia 

7.40 

AlalMma 

6.77 

Mimtifidnpi 

6.55 

Total 

62.7 

4.41 

5.96 

4.64 

6.71 

6.76 

8.63 

5.82 

7.21 

Comparing  the  earnings  of  spinners  in  the  New  England  mills 
investigated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  earnings  per  week  in  all 
mills  in  that  section  investigated,  for  females  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  were  $6.17,  while  the  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  were 
$7.36.  The  highest  actual  weekly  earnings  for  female  spinners,  $6.47, 
were  reported  from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  coming  next  with  an 
average  of  $6.20;  the  lowest  actual  earnings,  $5.24,  were  reported  from 
New  Hampshire.  The  highest  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings, 
$7.60,  were  also  reported  from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  second  highest, 
$7.37,  were  in  the  Massachusetts  mills.  The  lowest  computed  full- 
time  weekly  earnings,  $6.44,  were  reported  for  the  New  Hampshire 
mills. 


AND  CHILD   WAGE-EABKEB8 — COTTOK 

Tho  iimle  spinners  16  yeara  of  age  antt  over  in  the  New  England 
mills  show  average  actual  earnings  of  85.63  in  the  representative  week, 
while  the  computed  fuU-time  weekly  earnings  were  $6.77.  For  male 
spinners  the  highest  actual  earnings,  $5,80,  were  reported  from  Maine, 
the  lowest,  $5.28,  being  found  in  Khode  Island.  The  computed  full- 
time  weekly  earnings  for  male  spinners  were  also  highest,  $7.09,  in 
Maine,  the  lowest,  $6.09,  being  reported  from  Rhode  Island. 

Comparing  the  earnings  of  weavers  in  the  New  England  mills 
investigated,  it  wiQ  be  seen  that  females  16  years  of  age  and  over 
averaged  artual  earnings  in  the  representative  week  of  $7.85  and 
computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  $8.99.  The  highest  actual 
weekly  earnings  for  female  weavers,  $8.65,  were  reported  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  computed  fidl-tiiTie  weekly  earnings  there  being  S9.57. 
The  lowest  actual  weekly  earnings  for  female  weavers,  $6.89,  were 
reported  by  the  New  Hampshire  mills.  The  same  mills  also  had  the 
lowest  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings,  or  $8.64.  For  male 
w^eavei-s  16  yeara  of  age  and  over  the  actual  wc-ekly  earnings  in  the 
entire  New  England  group  of  mills  investigated  were  $8.76,  and  com- 
puted full-time  weekly  earnings  of  $9.93.  Here  again,  the  Rhode 
Islaml  operatives  earned  the  highest  actual  weekly  earnings,  or  $9.01, 
or  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  $1 0.15.  In  New  Hampshire, 
agaiu,  the  lowest  actual  weekly  earnings  were  showTi,  or  $7.21,  with 
computed  full-time  weekly  earnings  of  $9.34. 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARIONGS  OF  CmLDREN  UKBER  12  YEARS  OF  AGE 

m  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  earnings  per  hour  (in  mills 
in  the  South  that  were  investigated)  of  employees  wdio  were  under 
12  years  of  age  and  the  average  number  of  hours  that  such  emplo^^ees 
worked  during  the  week  for  which  pay-roll  data  were  secured.  The 
employees  in  this  table  include  neither  "helpers"  who  assisted 
relatives  or  others  and  who  were  not  entered  on  the  pay  rolls  nor  a 
few  employees  whose  names  were  found  on  the  pa}^  rolls  but  whose 
earnings  or  hours  of  labor  were  not  thereon  definitely  entered. 
The  number  of  employees  under  12  is  given  by  States,  sex,  age,  and 
occupation.  The  earnings  are  in  all  cases  from  pay  rolls  and  are 
exact. 
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AVBRAGB  HOURS  PER  WEEK  AND  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER 
12  YEARS  OF  AGE,  IN  COTTON  HILLS  ISVE8TH>ATED  IN  BIX  SOUTHERN  STATES, 
BY  SEX,  AGE,  AND  OCCUPATION. 


A«* 

Mftls. 

Femtim, 

Oceupa4Ion. 

Number 
otetn- 
ptoyeea. 

Averife 
hours 

workecl 

p«-  w«k. 

Avengf 
per  hour. 

Number 
at  em- 
ployees. 

Avi'tnere 

hount 

worked 

per  week. 

Average 
rnmiogi 
per  hour. 

Doffera 

tl 
11 

1 

1 

M.0 
<IOi.O 

to.  046 

.060 
.IBS 

Splmwra ...,,.,,.,,.,.,,  ^ .  ^. .... - 

3 

47.6 

•0.032 

Total 

I 

3 

. ,. 

NOBTH  CAXfJLDf A. 

B»li™... ...... .................. 

10 
7 
S 

11 

10 

11 

8 
§ 

a 

10 
u 

11 

8 
ft 
IQ 
11 
9 
10 
11 
11 

a 
11 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
12 
32 

1 
1 

«t7 
W.3 
W.4 
*7.1 

O.0 
ftlO 

ao.« 

fi«.0 
31.4 

(n.o 

60,0 

.033 
.037 
.flW 
.040 
.038 
.OTl 
.027 
.046 
.083 
.0»1 
.063 
.025 
.030 

Band  boyn, , ... 

BMdtierJ. ....... .,....,.. 

BniHhcr  h&tnia ................... 

-CttJenda-  boyi ... ......... 

D<iffa*,...... 

* 

Bpatt  bttndi... 

Siitnuen ....... 

2 
7 
13 
34 

4QL0 

M.1 
M.3 

e«w3 

046 

030 

.. .... 

Ofil 

Swwpers..... 

1 
1 
1 
2 

I 
1 
t 

63.0 

03.0 

(ao 
do.o 

04,3  1 
^.6i 

.013 
.Q» 

.068 
.068 
.(HO 
.033 
.038 

.fifi« 

T«f:kafa  ......................... 

2 

31.1 

.068 

Wirp'band  belpen 

ToUJ...., 

lOI 

1 

37 

9 
10 
11 
11 
11 

8 

9 
10 
11 
11 
10 
11 
11 
10 

11 

10 

11 , 
11 

10 

u 

8 

a 

10 

11 

10 

11 

a 
m 
It 

10 

u 

a 

10 

11 

10 

u 
11 

■  * 

■•*.• 

90DTH  CAKOLDfA.. 

Band  boyi. 

2 
2 
3 

2 

ti.fi 
35.  e 

£2.3 
S0.0 

.066 
.042 
.042 
.060 

Band  den.. . ,  „ . , 

Cloth-room  booda ............ 

1 

M.S 

,068 

Doffen...... 

« 

30 
67 

ia.o 

83.4 

.063 
.064 
.067 
.000 

DnwitV'tn 

1 

82.0 

.098 

DTBwing'franije  tendcn 

2 

3 

43.3 
44.0 

.060 
,004 

End  pJec«ni ...... 

1 

67.5 

.o» 

BOVtil|g  bor^ ,,.J 

1 

41.3  1 

.068 

Sbeams...... 

1 

M.5 

.071 

Spare  h«id*....... 

1 

36.1 
31.0 

.023 
.033 
.078 

Speeder  dofTcn 

1 
1 
4 

1 
3 

32 
65 

66.0 
37.5; 

50.3, 

00.0 

57.0 

47,0 

5LS, 

.000 
.073 
.000 
.0» 

.043 
.048 
.063 

Spoolcn.. 

SpbiDcra 

1 
1 
s 
s 

23 
1 
2 
4 
12 
23 
3S 

02.0 

67.1 
47.0 
W.4 
37.1 
44.0 
54.3 
61.8 
4».3 
41.7 
M^3 

.048 
.038 
.031 
.048 
.066 
.063 
.042 
.041 
.047 
.061 

.oso 

Stltcheri.................. .... 

.......... 

Sweepera..,..,,. 

Tacken .».,.., 

2 

42.3 
47.4  1 

.020 

Warp-haod  belpeni.. ,.....,, 

3 
t 
1 

28l8 

6.3 
60.0 

.Ol» 
.036 

Waste  plcken 

1 

1 
2 

1 

45.2 

W.O 
».3 

54.0 

068 

Weaven. , 

■ "" 

.039 
.033 
.063 

Wtadeis.......... 

S 

43.2 

.000 

Totil..... 



as 

.-,...... 

lis 
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AVERAGE  HOURS  PER  WEEK  AND  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OP  CHILDREN  UNDER  12 
YEARS  OP  AGE.  ETC.-Concluded. 


Age 
(years). 

Hales. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Females. 

Occupation. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 

hours 

worked 

per  week. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

Average 

hours 

worked 

per  week. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour. 

GEOROIA. 

Doffers    

10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
9 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 

7 
28 

48.9 
48.6 

SO. 060 
.063 

1 
2 
1 

12.8 
51.0 
63.8 

SO. 045 
.039 

FlnJsners                

.077 

Qullleis            

1 

58. 3 

.067 

j^pinoers           

4 

6 
23 

61.7 
37.0 
53.5 

.048 

8weep6is 

3 

4 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 

58.1 
31.6 
51.9 
60.6 
65.0 
8.3 
44.0 

.046 
.046 
.051 
.060 
.046 
.065 
.045 

.041 
.037 

Twisters 

Waste  pickers      

Weavers                        

1 
1 

66.0 
55.0 

.049 

Windeis                

.056 

Total 

52 

39 

ALABAMA. 
Bf)T>'l  boys 

8 
11 
10 
11 
10 
8 
9 
10 
11 
10 
11 

1 
1 

14 
9 
1 

11.0 
38.5 
34.2 
60.2 
11.0 

.045 
.036 
.062 
.062 
.045 

Cleaoeis' 

:::.';i::::;;::;: 

Doflers         

1 

1 

Bpan^  ban^l"  .                   ... 

1 

2 
3 

4 

20 
1 

67.8 
44.3 
66.9 
50.9 
49.5 

.030 

.042 

.041 

Spoolen  

2 

30.5 

.051 

.047 
.065 

Sweepers 

6 

41.6 

.046 

Total 

34 

30 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Band  bojw 

8 
10 
11 
11 
9 
10 
11 
8 
9 
10 
11 
10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
9 
S 
9 
11 
10 
11 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
11 
7 
10 
11 
10 
11 
11 

1 
3 

1 

11.0 
40.0 
68.3 

.045 
.033 
.024 

Battery  fillers 

1 

23.8 

.050 

Bobbin  boys 

1 
1 
1 
2 
11 
11 
18 
1 

63.0 
63.0 
66.6 
69.0 
67.0 
51.1 
55.3 
33.0 

.024 
.024 
.033 
.027 
.039 
.051 
.043 
.068 

Cloth  boys 

Doffers                           

Drawers-in 

1 
1 

57.8 
63.3 

.020 
.033 

End  piecers 

1 

63.3 

.047 

Filling  boys 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

63.3 
60.0 
55.0 
63.3 
63.3 
26.3 

.047 
.065 
.050 
.028 
.026 
.029 

Inspectors 

Plclcer  heli>ers 

Roller  coverer's  helpers 

Rope  collars 

Rope  frame  tenders 

I 

63.3 

.033 

Spare  hands 

1 

63.5 

.047 

1 
1 
1 
3 
11 
15 
1 

18.4 
57.5 
55.0 
44.9 
59.6 
49.8 
33.0 

.047 

Splnnen* 

.028 

1 

63.0 

.019 

.025 
.027 

Bpooleis 

1 
1 

40.0 
63.0 

.060 
.034 

.043 
.037 
.068 

Sweepers 

1 
3 
2 

60.0 
51.7 
50.2 

.040 
.046 
.041 

Thread  handlers 

1 
1 

1 

66.9 
63.5 
48.0 

.048 
.038 

! 

.033 

Yam  sorters 

1 

63.3 

.033 

! 

Total ... 

68 

41 

1 



Total,  southern  group 

487 

287 

1 
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The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  preceding  table,  shows,  by 
sex,  the  total  number  of  employees  under  12  years  of  age  in  different 
occupations  in  the  mills  investigated  in  the  six  Southern  States  whose 
earnings  and  hours  of  labor  were  definitely  ascertained  from  the  pay 
rolls. 

EMPLOYEES  UNDER  12  YEARS  OP  AGE  ON  PAY  ROLLS  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVES 
TIOATED  IN  SIX  SOUTHERN  STATES,  BY  OCCUPATION  AND  SEX. 


OocupatioD. 


Ballets 

Band  boys 

Band  tiers 

Battery  fillers 

Bobbin  boys 

Brasher  hands 

Calender  boys. 

Cleaners 

Cloth  Iwys 

Cloth-room  bands 

Doff eis. 

Drawing-frame  tenders. . . 

.  Drawers-in. 

End  pleccrs 

Filling  bo>'s 

Finishers 

Inspectors 

Picker  helpers 

Quillers 

R(rilcr  covercr's  helpers . . 


Male. 


278 
4 

1 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


1 

18 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
281 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 


Occupation. 


Ropecollers 

Rope-ftwne  tenders . 

Roving  boys 

Shearers 

Spare  hands. 

Speeder  doffers 

Spiimers 

Spoolers 

Stitchers 

Sweepers. 

Taclcers 

Thread  handlers 

Twisters 

Warp-hand  helpers. . 

Waste  pickers. 

Weavers 

Winders. ., 

Yam  sorters 


Total. 


Male. 


487 


Fe- 
male. 


1 
1 
1 
246 
7 


287 


Total. 


1 
2 
1 
1 

12 

1 

206 

8 

3 

90 

13 

2 

2 

4 

2 

7 

2 

1 


n4 


As  appears  in  tliis  table,  children  under  12  worked  in  as  many  as 
38  occupations.  The  largest  group  was  that  of  spinners,  who  num- 
bered 295,  of  whom  49  were  males  and  246  females.  The  lowest 
earnings  for  spinners  were  those  of  an  8-year-old-boy  in  Mississippi, 
$0,019  an  hour,  and  the  highest  were  those  of  a  10-yoar-old  boy  in 
Mississippi,  $0,060  an  hour. 

The  next  largest  group  was  that  of  doffers,  who  numbered  281,  of 
whom  278  were  male*s  and  3  females.  The  lowest  earnings  for  doffers 
were  those  of  12  boys  9  years  old,  in  North  Carolina,  who  averaged 
$0,035  an  hour,  and  the  highest  were  those  of  30  boys  10  years  old 
in  South  Carolina,  who  averaged  $0,067  an  hour. 

The  next  largest  group  was  that  of  sweepers,  who  numbered  90, 
of  whom  89  were  males  and  1  female.  The  lowest  earnings  for  sweep- 
ers were  those  of  a  9-year-old  boy  in  North  Carolina,  $0,038  an  hour, 
and  the  highest  were  those  of  a  10-year-old  boy  in  North  Carolina, 
$0,058  an  hour,  and  2  boys  11  years  old,  in  North  Carolma,  who 
averaged  $0,058,  also. 

FINES  AND  OTHER  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  EARNINGS,  AND  PREHnJMS. 

FINES. 

Of  the  46  cotton  mills  which  were  investigated  in  New  England, 
40  imposed  fines  on  employees;  and  of  152  which  were  investigated 
in  the  South,  100  imposed  fines  on  employees.    The  number  of  estab- 
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lishments  in  each  of  the  States  which  imposed  fines  for  various  causes  j 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  COTTON  MILLS  IMPOBING  FINB8,  AND  THE  CAUSES  ASSIGNED,  BY 

STATES. 


^                 Btito. 
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2 
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4 
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2 
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1 
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91 

92 

98 

S7 
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7 

12 
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Nearh^  all  mills  which  imposed  fines  for  imperfect  work  imposed  i 
them  on  weavers  for  defect.s  in  cuts  of  clothe     Imperfections  are] 
caused  hy  permitting  a  loom  to  run  when  a  thread  has  broken.    Looms  j 
with  stop-motion  attachments  stop   automatically   when   a   thread 
breaks,  hut  a  common  loom  ('(mtimiej?  to  weave  after  a  thread  breaks, 
and  a  single  broken  thread  makes  a  defect  that  is  plainly  noticeable. 
IIenc«  a  weaver  who  attends  a  number  of  common  looms  must  exer- 
cise constant  watchfulness  over  each  of  them.     A  very  small  defect, 
such  as  an  oil  spot,  is  sufficient  ground  for  classing  a  cut  of  cloth  as 
"seconds." 

Fines  varied  according  to  the  amount  of  damage,  or  according  to  the 
rules  or  custom  of  the  mill,  the  amount  of  a  fine  being  usually  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  overseer  or  second  hand.  In  many  cases  it 
was  half  the  ]>rice  and  in  other  cases  the  entire  price  of  weaving  the 
cut.  In  some  cases  it  was  the  difference  in  the  wholesale  price  of 
first-grade  cloth  and  "seconds."  In  some  milts  the  weaver  of  an 
imperfect  cut  was  paid  the  price  for  weaving  it^  and  he  was  permitted 
to  buy  the  cloth  at  the  wholesale  price. 

At  one  mill  in  North  Carolina  men,  women,  and  children  were  sub- 
jected to  fines  for  imperfect  work.  The  weavers  sufFcred  most,  for 
out  of  131  who  were  weaving  during  the  two  weeks  ending  November 
16,  1907,  SS  were  docked.  The  dock  rate  was  12  cents  per  imperfect 
cut.     Of  these  88  weave'"  '"  -^ere  docked  12  cents  each;  29,  24  cents 
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each;  19,  36  cents  eachj  14,  48  cente  each;  .5,  60  cents  each;  and  2, 
72  cents  each.  The  total  earnings  of  these  131  weavers  durm}:;  the 
two  weeks'  period  was  $808.93.  Their  total  penalization  amounted 
to  $27. 24 J  which  was  3.36  per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings. 

Slubber  and  speeder  tenders  were  finetl  for  making  too  much  w^aste, 
for  oil  on  roving,  and  for  bobbins  which  were  badl}^  wound  or  which 
had  *' singles"  in  them.  Spinners  were  fined  for  not  keeping  ends 
pieceti  up,  for  hipping  ends,  and  for  not  keeping  rolls  picked  clean. 
Doifers  were  fined  for  not  pushing  the  bobbin  down  far  enough  to 
keep  the  yarn  from  winding  around  the  spindle  and  making  waste. 
Spoolers  were  finetl  for  tangled  or  lapped  spools.  Drawei-s-in  were 
fined  for  missing  a  loop.  Reeters  and  winders  were  fined  for  imperfect 
work. 

Fines  for  ''absence  from  work"  inchnie  those  imposed  for  turdiness, 
those  imposed  on  dofTers  for  not  appearing  promptly  when  the  head 
doffer  calls  them,  and  those  imposed  for  absence  without  leave.  In 
5  southern  mills  employees  who  worke*!  in  the  morning  and  did  imt 
return  to  work  in  the  afternoon,  unless  excused  by  the  overseer,  were 
fined  all  their  wages  or  earnings  during  the  morning.  At  a  mill  in 
Georgia  employees  who  lost  a  day  from  work  were  docked  one-fourth 
of  their  earnings  of  the  preceding  day.  If  they  were  uut  a  week,  they 
were  docked  one-fourth  of  their  earnings  for  the  preceding  week,  and 
if  they  were  out  on  Monday,  they  were  docked  all  they  had  eamed  on 
the  previous  Saturday. 

Fines  for  taking  'Meave  without  notice"  include  those  imposed  on 
employees  who  quit  the  mill  without  giving  notice,  the  amount  of  the 
fine  being  deducted  from  the  pay  due  the  employee. 

Fines  for  "misconduct"  include  those  imposed  for  disorder,  fight- 
ing, mischief,  impertinence  to  the  overseer,  throwing  bobbins  to  hit 
employees,  and  insulting  persons  who  [lass  by  the  mill. 

Fines  for  "damage  to  property"  include  those  imposed  for  break- 
ing windowpanes  or  electric-light  bulbs  and.  for  injury  to  machinery 
or  the  product.  Of  the  5  mills  in  New  Kngland  and  the  51  in  the 
South  that  imposed  fines  for  <lamage  to  property,  4  in  New  England 
and  16  in  the  South  did  not  impose  fines  unless  the  damage  was 
caused  willfully. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  mills  in  the 
Sotith  than  in  New  England  imptjsed  fines  for  misconduct  or  damage 
to  propt'fty.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  younger  boys  were 
pm[)loyed  in  southern  mills  than  in  northern  mills.  In  the  South 
dolTers  get  into  mischief  while  they  are  idle  between  doffs.  In  the 
North  doffers  Imve  less  irlle  time,  usually  having  sweej>ing  or  other 
work  to  do  between  dolfs. 

Fines  for  "other  causes"  include  fines  for  loitering,  remaining  too 
long  in  toilet  rooms,  opening  windows  without  permission,  not  clean- 
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ing  maehineo',  and  violation  of  other  mill  rules  or  disobedience  of  the 
oversepr's  orders.  In  some  mills  dolTcrs  were  fined  for  playin":  in 
forUiiliien  parts  of  the  mill  or  for  not  sweeping  the  floors  between 
ddfTs.  In  two  southern  mills  winders  were  fined  for  making  less  than 
the  s])erified  amount. 

Some  mills  were  reported  as  having  abolished  the  fining  systena. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  a  mill  in  South  Carolina  and  one 
in  Georgia  had  ceased  fuiing  employees  for  defective  product,  though 
both  continued  to  impose  fines  for  misconduct  or  willful  damage  to 
property.  Operatives  whose  product  was  very  defective  were  dis- 
charged. In  1907,  when  the  labor  supply  for  cotton  mills  was  much 
IjcIow  the  demand,  the  mills  were  more  lenient  about  imposing  fines 
than  they  were  in  190S,  when  business  conditions  were  not  so  good. 

In  all  cases  where  a  fine  was  imposed  the  amount  of  the  fine  was 
dcrluctcd  from  the  wages  of  the  employee. 

In  two  establishments  in  Soutii  Carolina  the  amount  of  the  fines 
for  each  pay-roll  period  was  given  to  the  operative  who  had  been 
fined  least  or  was  divided  among  the  operatives  who  had  not  been 
fiiieil.  In  another  mill  in  South  Carolina  the  fines  for  bad  weaving 
and  fnr  damage  to  property  were  retained  by  the  company  as  com- 
pensation for  the  l<>ss  sustained,  but  the  fines  for  misconduct  went 
to  the  Sunday  schodl  of  the  mill  village.  The  fines  for  d^ective  work 
imposed  by  one  ostablistmieiit  in  Alabama  went  to  operatives  who 
had  deteeteil  the  defects.  The  fines  imposed  by  one  mill  in  North 
Carolina  went  into  a  charity  fund  for  the  benefit  of  employees. 
Except  these  five  mills,  the  amount  of  the  fines  imposed  by  the  198 
mills  investigated  in  New  England  and  in  the  South  were  retained 
by  the  mill  ronipanics. 

The  motive  back  of  the  system  of  fines  is  perhaps  alw^ays  the 
same — to  secure  efficiency.  WTien  the  workman  does  not  attain  a 
certiiin  standard  of  amount  and  quality  of  production  he  is  fined  in 
order  to  make  him  give  niore  careful  attention  to  his  work.  Employ- 
ers who  have  adopted  the  fining  system  hold  that  the  risk  of  a  manu- 
facturer for  im]>erfect  work  should  fall  on  the  operatives.  Manufac- 
turer's who  impose  lines  on  employees  for  absence  justifj'  themselves 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  damaged  to  the  extent  of  the  fines, 
bt^cause  the  machinery  wliich  the  absent  employees  should  operate 
is  idle  unless  tliere  are  spare  hands  to  operate  it. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1891  (chap.  125,  sec. 
1)  provided  that  *'no  employer  shall  impose  a  fine  or  withhold  the 
wages  «)r  any  part  of  the  wiige^s  of  an  employee  engaged  at  weaving 
for  imperfections  that  may  arise  during  the  process  of  weaving.** 
The  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1891,  declared  this 
pro\'ision  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  decision  was  rendered  in  the 
case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Perry   (i.^^  Mass.,  117).    The  principal 
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ground  of  the  decision  was  tiial  I  he  statute  was  an  attempt  "to  com- 
pel payment  iintler  a  contract  of  the  price  for  good  work  wbcn  only 
inferior  work  is  done;"  and  the  court  held  that  if  the  statute  i)er- 
mitted  "the  hiring  of  weavers  only  upon  terms  that  prompt  payment 
shall  be  made  of  the  price  for  i^ood  work,  however  badly  their  work 
may  be  done,  and  that  the  remedy  of  the  employer  for  their  derelic- 
tions shall  be  unly  by  suits  against  them  for  tlama^es,  it  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  right  to  make  reasonable  and  proper  contracts  in 
conducting  a  legitimate  business,  which  the  constitution  guarantees." 

The  court  said:  "The  employer  is  forbidden  either  to  impose  a  fine 
or  to  withhold  the  wages  or  any  part  of  them.  U  the  act  went  no 
fm-ther  than  to  forbid  the  imposition  of  a  fine  by  an  employer  for 
imperfect  work  it  might  be  sustained.  *  *  *  But  when  the 
attempt  is  to  compel  payment  imder  a  contract  of  the  price  for  good 
work  when  only  inferior  work  is  done,  a  difTerent  question  is  pre- 
sented." From  this  it  appears  that  a  law  might  protect  the  weaver 
from  fines,  but  could  not  prevent  the  employer  from  withholding  liis 
wages. 

At  present  Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  which  lias  a  law  on  the 
subject  of  lines  fur  imperfect  work.  The  Massachusetts  law  enacted 
in  1894  and  now  in  force  is  as  follows: 

The  system  used  by  mftnufacturei's  of  grading  the  work  of  a  weaver 
shall  not  aflect  or  lessen  the  wages  of  the  weaver,  except  for  imper- 
fections in  his  own  work;  anti  in  no  case  shall  the  wages  of  those 
engaged  in  weaving  be  affected  by  fines  or  otherwise  mil  ess  the  imper- 
fections complained  of  are  fii-st  exhibited  and  pointed  out  to  the  per- 
son whoso  wages  are  to  be  affected;  and  a  fine  shall  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  persun  fiu-  imjierfect  weaving  unless  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  fij'st  compile*!  with  and  the  amount  of  the  fines  are  [is] 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  lie  i>unished  hy  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  thf*  first  oJfense.  and  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred dollai*s  for  each  subsequent  uffense.  (Sec.  114,  chap.  514,  Acts 
of  UK)!).) 

The  su{)i'cme  court  of  Massachusetts  in  construing  this  law  has 
decided  that  a  posted  notice,  of  which  the  weaver  has  knowledge, 
that  for  second-quality  work  one-half  the  price  of  first-quality  work 
will  be  paid,  is  a  sufficient  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  fines. 

OTHEB  DEDUCTIONS  FHOM  EABNINGS. 

Deductions  from  earnings  are  made  not  only  for  fines,  but  for 
rent  wherever  the  cotton  mills  own  the  houses  in  which  their  employees 
dwell.  This  means  that  in  the  South  the  deduction  for  rent  is  a 
universal  practice,  as  every  mill  owns  oil  or  most  of  the  houses  in 
which  its  operatives  five. 

49450«-S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 22 
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Where  there  ure  tonipany  stores  the  store  accounts  of  o])erati\re8 
are,  as  a  rule,  lUuhicted  from  their  earnings  on  each  pay  d&y. 

Occasionally  the  mill  emphiys  a  doctor,  and  deductions  for  his 
sei-vices  are  made  from  the  wacjes  of  the  employees,  but  usually  an 
employee  is  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  mill  physi- 
cian and  employ  one  of  his  own  choice. 

In  a  mill  in  South  Carolina  havinfj  404  employees,  anyone  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  arrangements  ma<Ie  by  the  company 
for  medical  attention  may  select  either  of  two  physicians.  For  this 
service  10  cents  for  each  meml>er  of  the  family  is  deducted  from  the 
pay_  envelope  of  the  family  on  each  semimonthly  pay  day.  This 
guarantees  the  family  medical  attention,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  sickness. 

In  some  mills,  though  comparatively  few,  deductions  from  wages 
were  made  for  medical  service  whether  or  not  the  employees  flesired 
such  service.  In  a  mill  in  ^fississippi  a  deduction  was  made  from  the 
wages  of  members  of  a  family  amounting  to  25  cents  for  each  mem- 
ber, whether  a  worker  or  not,  and  that  amount  was  paid  by  the  mill 
t-o  its  physician  for  his  services  to  the  memliers  of  such  families.  In 
a  mill  in  Alabama  a  deduction  of  2  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the 
operatives  was  made  for  medical  attention,  including  drugs,  given 
to  their  families,  and  was  paid  by  the  mill  to  its  physician. 

One  of  the  posted  rules  of  a  mill  in  Alabama  was  as  follows: 

One  per  cent  doctor  fee  will  be  deducted  from  pay,  and  operative 
is  entitled  to  services  of  doctor  free,  except  in  obstetrical  cases  doctors 
are  entitled  to  an  extra  fee  of  $5,  to  be  paid  by  operatives. 

In  some  mills  the  charge  for  boani  of  employees  at  the  mill  boarding 
houses  is  deducted  from  their  earnings  on  each  pa}-  day  and  paid  over 
to  the  lessees  of  the  boarding  houses. 

A  custom  of  making  discounts  from  earnings  advanced  in  money 
before  pay  day  pif  vails  in  man\-  southeni  mills,  and  in  most  cases  the 
discount  is  5  per  cent.  This  charge  falls  heaviest  upon  the  poor,  the 
ones  who  nuist  have  the  money  as  fast  as  they  earn  it  and  who  can 
least  afford  the  drain.  The  system  is  especially  demoralizing  to  the 
intemperate  or  extravagant.  In  many  mills  pay  day  is  every  other 
week,  and  in  some  of  these  earnings  for  one  week  and  in  others 
earnings  for  two  weeks  are  held  back.  One  Saturday  is  called  "pay 
day"  and  the  next  Saturday  "borrowing  day.'*  The  mills  call  such 
advances  "loans." 

Many  mills  do  not  charge  for  money  advanced  before  pay  day.  In 
1906  one  mill  in  Georgia  discontinued  the  custom  of  making  dis- 
counts on  advances.  Then  the  superintendent  "lent"  the  employees 
money  on  his  own  account,  charging  them  10  per  cent  instead  of  5 
per  cent,  but  this  practice  was  abolished  in  1907. 
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Many  mill  companies  own  general  stores  and  between  pay  days,  if 
desired,  give  their  employees  checks  on  the  store.  These  checks 
are  good  for  their  face  value,  but  the  stores,  if  they  do  not  have  the 
articles  desired,  will  cash  the  checks  at  5  or  10  per  cent  discount. 

Some  mills  sell  wood  and  coal  to  their  employees,  sometimes  at  the 
market  rate,  but  frequently  for  less.  At  one  mill  in  South  Carolina 
fuel  was  sold  through  the  company's  private  policeman.  If  the 
people  brought  him  store  checks  from  the  mill  he  discounted  them 
at  10  per  cent  and  redeemed  them  at  the  company's  oflGice.  He  was 
the  only  person  who  could  redeem  them  at  face  value. 

At  this  mill  often  a  boarder  gave  to  his  landlady  an  order  on  the 
company  for  a  certain  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  his  wages.  The  com- 
pany required  the  order  to  be  upon  a  printed  blank,  which  was  sold  for 
5  cents.  Then,  after  the  order  was  given,  the  landlady  was  paid  in 
checks,  which  she  had  to  use  at  the  company's  store  or  suffer  10  per 
cent  discount.  This  system  forces  those  who  keep  boarders  to  trade 
at  the  company's  store. 

Some  mills  keep  a  sanitary  account  and  charge  for  cleaning  the 
privies  belonging  to  the  houses  which  they  rent  to  operatives  and 
deduct  the  charge  from  the  family  earnings,  but  most  of  the  mills 
which  have  such  cleaning  done  make  no  charge  for  it  to  their  renters. 

By  consent  of  the  operatives  of  a  mill  in  Georgia  who  belonged 
to  a  burial  union  the  dues  to  the  union  were  deducted  from  their 
earnings. 

Following  is  a  form  of  account  similar  to  forms  which  are  printed 
on  the  backs  of  pay  envelopes  used  by  many  companies : 

No. .  .  190—. 

,  in  account  with Cotton  Mille. 


By  wages |- 

Cash  advanced - 

Rent - 

Fuel - 

Cloth - 

Coupons - 

Board - 

Medical  fee? - 

Transportation - 

Road  tax - 

Time - 


Balance,  cash  inclosed. 


Charges  for  "cloth"  are  for  cloth  made  in  the  factory  and  sold  to 
operatives. 
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"Coupuna"  are  orders  for  merchandise  dra>Mi  on  a  store,  whidi  is 

sojiietimes  a.  cdinpany  sU»re  and  soinotimeH  uwnt'd  by  ofFicers  of  the 
mill  cojiipany  or  their  relatives. 

"Cash  advanced"  is  an  item  showing  jimney  paid  before  pay  day  cm 
wa^es  earne<l. 

"Transpoj-tation"  is  chained  for  money  expended  by  the  mill  in 
bringing  new  families  to  the  mill. 

"Road  tax"  is  assessed  on  ndolt  males  by  the  eounty,  and  at  some 
mills,  by  agreement  with  such  operatives,  is  taken  out  of  their  earnings. 

"Time"  is  earnings  paid  bef{>re  the  end  of  the  pay  roll  period  to 
pei-sons  who  have  stopped  work  or  been  discharged. 

If  the  items  "cash  advanced"  and  ''tiiiie"  are  added  to  "balance, 
cash  inclosed/'  the  sum  is  the  amount  of  wages  handled  as  cash  by 
the  operatives,  over  the  expenditure  of  which  the  mill  company  has  no 
control. 

Data  obtained  at  a  mill  in  South  Carolina  show  that  the  earnings 
of  its  404  employees  amounted  to  $4,787.10  during  the  lii-st  fifteen 
days  in  January,  19(KS,  and  the  total  ca-sh  j)aid  them  was  $4,011.45. 
The  balance,  $775.05,  was  office  deductions  for  rent,  fuel,  cloth, 
coupons,  and  medical  fees.  These  deductions  amounted  to  16.2  per 
cent.  During  the  iir.'>t  fifteen  days  in  February,  1908,  the  earnings 
amounted  to  $5/232.25  and  the  oliice  deductions  to  S71S.95,  or  13.74 
per  cent.  At  another  mill  in  the  same  U)wn  the  dediictioDs  were 
just  10  per  cent  for  a  pay-roll  period  at  about  the  same  time. 

Data  obtained  at  a  mill  in  Mississippi  show  that  the  earnings  of 
its  employees,  aveniging  396  during  the  year  1907,  amount^^d  to 
$114,549.90  during  that  year,  and  the  ttital  cash  paid  them  on  the 
26  pay  days  was  $40,602.87.  Tlie  balance,  $73,947.03,  or  64.4  per 
cent,  was  office  deductions  for  rent,  store  accounts,  medical  fees,  and 
inconsiderable  cash  advances. 

PBEMIUMS. 

Much  less  extensive  than  the  system  of  fining  in  cotton  mills  is 
that  of  premium  giving.     Premiimis  were  given  to  employees  m  3 
of  the  46  mills  investigated  in  New  England,  and  in  60  of  the  152  mill 
investigated  in  the  South. 

More  premiums  are  offered  to  weavers  than  to  employees  of  any 
other  class,  but  in  some  mills  premiums  are  given  to  slubbi»rs,  speed- 
ers, spinners,  and  spoolers. 

In  some  mills  premiums  are  offered  for  a  better  quality  of  work 
than  the  avertige.  In  most  mills,  however,  tlie  object  is  to  increase 
the  output.  Premiums  are  oifered  for  90  per  cent  of  the  theoreticAi 
productive  capacity  o(  the  macliines,  m  some  cases  for  95  per  cent. 
One  theory  on  which  tlie  premium  system  for  weavers  is  based  is  that 
it  reduces  their  inclination  to  tend  more  looms  than  they  can  secure 
A  90  per  cent  production  from. 
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Premiums  are  ofTered  also  for  regularity  r»f  attendance,  but  they 
arc  in  eflVof.  premiums  for  inoreased  production.  In  many  of  tlie 
mills  in  North  Carolina  nio^ht  workers  are  paid  a  iii^^her  wage  if  they 
work  full  time.  They  arc  paid  for  six  nigiit^s  a  week  if  they  work 
five  uiglits  a  week.  Tliin  practice  is  in  reality  one  of  premium  giving 
for  constant  work, 

A  mill  in  Alabama  gave  weavers  $1  extra  per  week  for  a  90  per 
cent  production  if  the  quahty  was  standard. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  paid  a  bonus  of  50  cents  per  week  to  weavera 
who  tended  their  looms  during  the  noon  hour,  forty-five  minutes 
each  day,  i.  e.,  10  cents  per  day,  exclusive  of  Saturday.  The  machin- 
ery in  the  weave  rooms  ran  during  the  noon  hour,  and  of  courw*.  tho 
weavers  were  paid  for  the  cloth  that  they  made  while  working  extra 
time.  Scrubbers  and  sweepers  received  a  premium  for  regularity  of 
work. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  gave  premiums  to  weavers  who  turned  out  the 
best  lot  of  cloth  during  the  month. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  gave  a  premium  of  5  cents  a  day  to  an^^  spinner 
who  tended  more  than  6  sides,  the  regular  price  being  20  cents  per  side. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  paid  spinners  half  a  cent  for  detecting  "singhngs" 
that  came  to  them. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  gave  a  premium  of  25  cents  per  week  per  loom  for 
loi^ms  that  produced  95  per  cent  of  their  capacity  for  four  cousecutive 
weeks. 

A  mill  in  Georgia  paid  a  bonus  of  3  per  cent  of  their  wages  to  all 
employees  who  remained  at  the  mill  from  September,  1906,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  and  2  per  cent  to  al!  who  remained  from  September, 
1907,  to  March,  1908 

A  mill  in  Mississijvpi  paid  to  all  employees  who  had  not  missed  a 
day  for  six  months  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent  of  the  wages  earned  by 
such  employees  during  that  period.  Spinnej-a  in  the  twisting  room 
were  given  a  premium  for  quality. 

A  mill  in  North  Carolina  rewarded  its  employees  as  follows:  Every 
man.  woman,  and  child  who  liad  worked  ever\'  day  for  six  months 
received  a  prize  of  S5;  everyone  who  had  lost  only  one  day  received 
$4;  two  days,  S3;  three  days,  $2;  four  days,  $1.  At  tho  end  of  the  I 
year  swiftest  weavers  were  given  premiums  graded  from  $10  down 
to  $1,  according  to  production.  The  mill  employed  696  people  and 
distributed  premiums  to  the  amount  of  between  $200  and  1*300 
yearly. 

A  mill  in  North  Carolina  gave  at  the  end  of  every  year  a  premium 
of  $5  to  the  best  weaver  and  $2,50  to  the  second  be^it. 

A  mill  in  Soutli  Carolina  gave  weavers  who  secured  90  percent  pro- 
duction out  of  their  looms  a  premium  of  25  cents  per  loom  ieinJed 
every  fortnightly  pay-roll  period.     These  premiums  were  unusually »j 
high,  and  some  weavers  earned  as  nmucli  as  S5  extra  in  two  weeks. 
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Frame  linntlsgot  7  cents  extra,  the  price  for  one  hank,  if  tliey  obtained 
a  90  per  cent  pruductiun.  In  this  miil  $JSO  was  paid  in  premiums 
during  one  pay-roll  period.  This  amount  was  divided  among  32 
people — $."^3-50  to  14  women,  each  receivmg  from  $2  to  $3,  aud  $.52.50 
to  IS  men,  each  receiving  from  S2  to  $5.50. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  paid  spoolers  who  spooled  10  boxes  a  day 
the  price  of  a  box  extra,  9  cents,  and  if  any  spooled  15  boxes  the 
price  of  two  boxes  extra,  18  rents. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  premiums  to  weavers  who  worked 
during  half  of  the  noon  hour.  Half  of  th(^  weavers  were  expected 
to  eat  dinner  between  12  m.  and  12.30  p.  m.,  and  the  otlier  half 
between  12.30  and  1  p.  m.  Other  operatives  had  an  hour  for  dinner. 
Wliile  half  uf  the  weavers  were  out  their  looms  were  tciKled  l>v  those 
who  remained.  Weavers  wlio  did  this  received  10  cents  per  cut 
and  a  bonus  of  7  cents  per  loom  during  the  fortnightly  pay  period; 
those  who  did  not,  received  only  9  J  cents  per  cut. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  a  premium  of  5  cents  per  cut  to 
weavers  who  had  lost  no  time  from  work  during  the  fortnightly  pay- 
roll period  and  did  not  have  over  2  per  cent  of  "seconds." 

A  milt  in  South  Carolina  gave  to  the  weaver  who  made  the  l>est 
production  during  the  fortnightly  pay-roll  period  a  premium  of  10 
per  cent  of  his  or  her  earnings. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  a  premium  of  1  cent  per  cut  to 
weavers  who  obtained  90  per  cent  production,  and  2  cents  per  cut 
to  those  who  obtained  95  per  cent. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  premiums  to  overseers  at  the  end 
of  every  year — $10  in  gold  for  general  efficiency;  second  prize,  $2.50; 
$5  in  gold  for  the  neatest  kept  room;  SI  for  the  greatest  improve- 
ment. 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  gave  weavers  half  a  cent  more  per  cut 
for  a  90  per  cent  production.  If  a  warper  had  only  6  ends  broken 
in  a  set  she  was  given  10  cents  a  day  adtlitional. 

A  mill  in  Virginia  paid  slubl>ers  and  speeders  half  a  cent  per  hank 
extra  if  their  attendance  was  regular  during  a  fortnightly  pay-roll 
period  and  their  jiroduction  roaclietl  a  certain  limit. 

Many  southern  mills  which  formerly  gave  premiums  have  discon- 
tinued the  ]>ractice.  The  agent  of  a  mill  in  Georgia  said  that  he  had 
tried  various  metlmtls  without  success.  Once  he  had  tried  giving  a 
higher  price  per  cut  provided  the  weaver  got  off  a  certain  number 
of  cuts  in  a  week.  But  then  it  was  found  that  some  expert  weaver 
would  make  an  agreement  with  the  loom  fixer  to  share  the  premium 
with  him,  and  the  loom  fixer  would  pay  particular  attention  to  her 
looms,  keeping  them  in  better  condition,  to  the  neglect  of  the  looms 
of  other  weavers.  The  system  also  had  a  tendency  to  crowd  out 
weavers  who  were  good  but  rather  slow,  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
were  quicker  but  more  careless.     Furthermore,  the  agent  said  that  if 
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each  individiirtl's  work  in  I  lit*  fiiclory  wa,s  kiiJopemioiit  of  the  work 
of  all  the  tvst  the  premium  system  might  be  carried  out  satisfactorily, 
but  the  spoolers  were  dependent  upon  the  spinners,  the  creelers 
upon  the  spoolers,  the  war[)crs  upon  the  creelers,  and  so  on.  Wliere 
a  premium  is  offered  for  a  90  j>er  cent  production  (hiring  a  fortnij^htly 
period,  a  weaver  who  does  not  scruple  to  take  advautajxe  of  his 
employer  may  "turn  hack'*  the  cloth  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
so  as  to  start  with  eloth  already  woven  but  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  woven  during  the  period.  By  this  manipulation  a  skilled 
weaver  can  make  the  90  per  <-ent  production  for  two  juiy-roll  periods, 
or  four  wTeks,  but  ven>'  rarely  if  ever  is  it  possible  for  him  to  make ' 
it  during  the  following  two  w^eeks  unless  he  works  overtime. 

Some  southern  mills  give  prizes  for  the  best  kept  yards  or  gardens 
in  the  mill  villages,  in  order  to  encourage  better  home  conditions. 

Of  the  46  mills  investigated  in  New  England,  2  adhered  to  the 
premium  system.  A  mill  in  Maine  gave  1  cent  for  each  imper- 
fectly Idled  bobbin  found  by  spinners  which  came  U\  them  from  the 
card  room,  and  made  a  corresponding  reduction  from  the  earnings 
of  the  speeder  who  fdled  it.  A  mill  in  Rhode  Island  gave  a  premium 
for  weave-room  pro<luction  if  a  standard  quality  w^as  maintaiuedj 
the  premium  being  paid  to  the  loom  fixers. 

PE0FIT-3HABIN6  SYSTEM. 

A  mill  in  Rhode  Island  ofTered  premiums  for  continuous  service 
during  six  months,  the  premiums  being  distributed  under  a  profit- 
sharing  system.  This  system  brings  to  each  employee  every  six 
months  a  premium  var3-ing  according  to  his  own  wages  and  according 
to  the  profit t,s  of  the  comi>any  during  the  period,  thus  encouraging 
him  to  regular  and  continued  work. 

The  system  was  patterned  frrvm  German  and  French  methods,  with 
variations  thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  American  conditions. 
The  terms  upon  wldch  an  operative  has  a  right  to  share  in  the  profits 
have  changed  from  time  to  time.  At  one  time  there  was  a  savings- 
fund  account  coimcct<'d  with  it,  and  an  operative  had  to  save  a  fixed 
amount  out  of  his  wages,  or  a  fixed  percentage  of  them,  to  be  entitled 
to  a  share  in  the  profits  distributed.  At  present  this  is  not  in  vogue. 
The  only  requirement  from  the  operative  is  '* faithful  and  continuous 
efficient  service"  for  the  six  months'  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  .semiannual  period,  in  December  and  in 
June,  each  newly  enrolled  operative  signs  a  card  reading: 


APPLICATION    FOR   PROFIT  8UARINO. 


I  dwire  to  bo  rpgi(*t<»red  in  the  profit-sharing  rolls  of  the 
condition  of  faithful  and  continuoue  efficient  service. 


Mills  under  the 


Rosidonce 
Birthplace 


Pay  rhock  No.  - 
My  birthday  is  < 


Signature 
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art'  no  regular  sjHM^tJcr  ^lofrers.  In  general »  these  spare  hands  have 
the  position  of  nppi^'ntices.  Because  of  the  various  kinds  uf  work 
they  do,  spare  hands  are  usually  paid  by  the  day,  but  sometimes, 
when  they  take  the  places  of  regular  hands,  they  are  jraid  by  the 
hank.  There  are  also  some  mills  where  all  the  speeder  tenders  are 
paid  a  fiat  day  rate. 

Both  men  and  women  are  employeil  us  slubber  tenders  and  sp<?eder 
tenders;  in  the  South  the  greater  proportion  are  men,  and  in  New 
England  women.  The  ilifTerence  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that, 
where  coarse  yarns  are  spun,  as  in  most  southern  mills,  the  work  is 
heavier  than  wliere  fine  yiHiis  are  spun,  a^  in  most  New  England  mills. 

Ring  spinning,  in  which  women  and  girls  are  employed,  is  always 
paid  by  the  sitle.  The  method  of  payment  by  the  side  possesses  some 
of  the  features  of  both  piece  and  time  rates.  The  employee  is  paid 
a  certain  rate  per  spinning  side  per  day  and  the  same  rate  is  paid  per 
side  to  adults  ami  to  children,  to  males  and  to  females.  Tlie  pay  is 
then  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  output,  as  the  more  sides 
she  can  keep  up,  tlie  niore  money  she  earns.  To  this  degree,  it  is 
piece  rate.  But  since  she  is  paid  a  certain  amount  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  spindles  properly  attended,  her  pay  does  not  always  vary 
with  her  output.  If  the  work  ''runs  well,"  by  reason  of  good  cotton 
and  good  atmospheric  conditions,  .she  can  not  do  more  work  and  get 
more  pay,  as  she  could  if  she  were  paid  a  real  piece  rate,  because  she 
can  not  vary  the  number  of  sides  she  tends  from  day  to  day.  If  the 
threads  break  often  because  of  poor  cotton  or  unfavorable  atmospheric 
conditions,  she  must  keep  up  the  production  by  greattU'  ellort,  with 
no  incretuse  in  pay.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  piece  rate  to  the  em- 
ployee is  that  any  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  while  it 
results  in  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  also  results  in 
a  corresponding  increase  in  earnings.  But  in  ring  spinning,  under  this 
method  of  payment,  an  increase  in  speed  of  the  machinery  means 
increased  effort  at  the  same  or  sometimes  less  pay,  for  the  spinner 
may  not  be  able  to  tend  so  many  sides  as  before,  and  if  not  must 
receive  less  pay. 

The  amount  of  production  depends  upon  the  speed  of  the  machinery 
and  upon  tlie  length  of  time  any  ends  are  allowed  t«  remain  broken. 
If  the  spinner  does  not  watch  her  sides  clo.sely  enough  to  keep  this 
interval  within  a  certain  fixed  maximum,  she  is  obliged  to  take  fewer 
sides.  Consequently  the  actual  conditions  of  this  wage  are  these: 
The  employer  stiptdates  to  get  a  certain  production — since  a  certain 
number  of  sides,  properly  temled,  gives  approximately  a  certain  pro- 
duction -for  a  given  wage,  whether  or  not  this  production  demands 
an  absolut^^ty  constant  effort;  whereas  the  employee,  if  she  can  not 
reach  that  production  with  her  maximum  etTort,  agrees  to  take  fewer 
sides  and  receive  less  pay.     For  the  employer  it  has  all  the  advan- 
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During  the  nineteen  years  from  1890  to  1908  profits  were  dis- 
tributed at  the  close  of  every  semiannual  period  except  in  June, 
1905,  when,  on  account  of  a  prolonged  strike,  no  distribution  was 
made.  The  highest  premium  paid  was  in  December,  1895,  when  it 
was  7  per  cent  of  the  wages.  The  lowest  was  in  June,  1908,  when, 
on  account  of  the  business  depression  in  that  year,  only  1 .5  per  cent 
was  awarded. 

The  object  of  the  profit-sharing  plan  is  to  retain  a  satisfactory  and 
r^ular  class  of  help.  The  table  shows,  however,  that  in  spite  of  such 
inducement  a  large  per  cent  of  employees  during  each  semiannual 
period  did  not  work  continuously.  The  per  cent  of  employees  who 
did  not  participate  in  profits  of  the  total  employees  was  over  40  at 
several  semiannual  distributions,  and  in  December,  1904,  during  a 
long  strike,  was  as  high  as  69.  The  per  cent  was  always  18  or  higher. 
This  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  inducement  of  profit  sharing,  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  employees  during  each  semiannual  period  quit  the 
service  of  the  company  or  work  irregularly. 

METHODS  AND  FREQUENCY  OF  WAGE  PAYMENTS. 
PIECE  OB  TIMS  BATES. 

When  piece  rates  are  paid,  the  racio  between  the  output  of  the 
worker  and  his  remuneration  is  constant,  whereas  in  the  case  of  day 
rates  there  is  no  such  correspondence,  and  the  overseer  must  be 
depended  upon  to  get  the  desired  production  from  a  worker  who  has 
not  the  incentive  of  a  piece  rate.  Skill,  regular  daily  attendance  at 
work,  and  careful  attention  to  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  operative 
affect  most  directly  the  earnings  of  the  piece-rate  worker  and  meet  the 
manufacturer's  demand  for  production.  Hence,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late production,  mills  have  aUopted  piece  rates  for  such  work  as  can 
readily  be  paid  for  by  the  piece.  In  each  mill  for  work  of  the  same 
kind,  piece  rates  were  found  to  be  always  the  same,  whether  the  work 
is  done  by  men,  women,  or  children. 

The  amount  of  output  of  a  picker  is  not  governed  by  the  skill  of 
the  picker  tender.  Hence  the  employees  in  the  picker  room  are 
paid  by  the  day.  Carders  also  are  paid  by  the  day.  All  employees 
in  the  picker  room  and  all  who  work  on  the  cards  are  men. 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  as  comber  tenders,  and  they 
are  usually  paid  by  the  day. 

Men,  women,  and  boys  are  employed  as  drawing-frame  tenders, 
and  they  are  usually  paid  by  the  day. 

Regular  slubber  tenders  and  speeder  tenders — whether  on  inter- 
mediates, fine  frames,  or  jacks — are,  as  a  rule,  paid  by  the  hank. 
However,  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  spare  hands  on  the 
speeders.  These  spare  hands  serve  to  take  the  places  of  regular 
workers  that  are  absent  or  they  help  to  doff  the  frames  when  there 
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cloths  in  two  mills  in  South  Carolina,  which  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tabic: 

PIECE  PRICES  FOR  WEAVING  SnEETlNC.S  AND  PRINT  CLOTHS.  WITH  THEORETICAL 
PRODUCTION  AND  EARNINGS,  IN  TWO  SOUTH  CAROLINA  MILLS. 

UOJ*  No.  1,  USDfQ  WUTIN  AMD  LOWXU.  LOOHS. 


Width  Of  cut 
(locbos). 

Length  of 
cut  (yftrds). 

Picks  per 
Inch. 

Picks  per 
minute. 

Pricflijcmit. 

Theorplk-al 

production  In 

1  labour  day 

(yards). 

Eiirnlngs  on 
one  loom  In 

n-(;,n:ir  il3\'  on 
1.:  ■      •        .r 

r,. 

30 
30 
30 
30 

00 
00 
80 
00 

« 
44 
46 

46 

IM 

185 
170 

10.1325 
.1450 
.2000 

.ma 

84.8 
77.1 
73.7 
04.9 

SO.  109 
.IdH 
.1(16 
.106 

MttL  No.  2,  USIHO  DKi.rEB  (NOKTHRUP)  LOOMS. 


150 


to.  100(1  ' 
.0900  1 


10.073 
.074 


Picks  per  inch  means  the  number  of  iilling  threads  in  an  inch  of 
cloth.  Picks  per  minute  moans  the  number  of  filling  threads  which 
are  woven  between  the  warp  tlircad.s  in  a  minute  and  indicates  the 
speed  of  the  loom.  The  tlieuretical  production  in  yards  of  cloth  in  a 
day  of  eleven  hour.'^  Is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  picks  run  in  that 
time  by  the  number  of  picks  in  a  yard  of  clotli.  Theoretical  produc- 
tion makes  no  allowance  for  necessary  stoppages  on  account  of  break- 
ages or  putting  in  a  new  warp.  Ninety  per  cent  of  tJie  theoretical 
production  i.s  usually  considered  satisfactory. 

On  t!ie  basis  of  90  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  production  a  weaver 
in  (he  first  mill  who  tended  9  Wliitin  or  Lrowell  looms  could  earn  on 
one  grade  of  cloth  $0,169  (ler  loom,  or  $1.52  per  day,  antl  on  three 
other  grades  $1.31,  SI. 49,  and  $1.4S  per  day.  On  tlie  same  basis  a 
weaver  in  the  second  mill  who  tended  20  Draper  (Northrup)  auto- 
matic looms  couh!  earn  on  one  graiie  of  cloth  $1.46  per  day  and  on 
another  SI. 48  per  di^v. 

In  weaving  it  is  possible  for  what  is  apparently  a  piece  rate  to  be 
changed  without  the  weaver's  kn<iwledge.  A  few  yards  may  l>e 
added  to  a  cut  of  cloth  or  other  changes  made,  the  style  renamed,  and 
the  same  price  paid  as  before. 

Massachu.setts  is  tlie  only  State  where  the  pieceworker  is  prot-ected 
by  law  from  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  vary  the  piece 
rate  witliout  the  knowledge  of  the  employee.  The  Massachusetts 
lawC)  requires  that  "(he  intended  an<I  maximum  length  of  a  cut  or 
piece,  the  count  per  inch  of  reed,  and  the  number  tjf  picks  |>er  tncii 
and  the  i)rice  per  cut  or  piece,  or  per  pound"  shall  be  posted  in  every 


a  Sec.  66,  chap.  lOG,  Revised  Laws  of  1902,  as  amended  by  chap.  ;«)4,  arts  of  1905. 
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weave  room,  "  and  each  warp  shall  bear  a  designatmg  ticket  or  mark 
of  identification,"  and  "the  maximum  length  of  a  cut  or  piece  shall 
not  exceed  3  per  cent  of  the  intended  length  of  the  same." 

The  same  law  in  Massachusetts  further  provides  that  "in  roving 
or  spinning  rooms  the  number  of  roving  or  yam  and  the  price  per 
hank  for  each  size  of  machine  shall  be  stated ;  and  each  machine  shall 
bear  a  ticket  stating  the  number  of  the  roving  or  yam  made  upon  it." 

Only  men  are  employed  as  loom  fixers,  and  they  are  usually  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  earnings  of  the  weav- 
ers who  tend  the  looms  which  they  fix. 

The  principal  occupations  in  a  cotton  mill  may  be  classified  accord- 
ingly as  the  operators  are  usually  adults  or  children,  or  both,  together 
with  the  usual  method  of  payment,  as  follows: 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON  MILLS  AND  METHODS  OF  PAYMENT. 


Occupations  employing  mostly— 


Men: 

Ball  warper 

Card  tender 

Loom  fixer 

Male  spinner. . . 

Picker  tender... 

Slasher  tender.. 
Men  and  women: 

Comber  tender. 

Slabber  tender. 

Speeder  tender. 

Warper  tender., 


Method 
of  pay- 
ment. 


Day. 
Day. 

„/"> 
Piece. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 
Piece. 
Piece. 
Piece. 


Occapatlons  employing  mostly— 


Men,  women,  and  boys: 

Drawing-frame  tender 

Men,  women,  boys,  and  girls: 

Doffer 

Weaver 

Women  and  girls: 

Creeler 

Drawer-in 

Ring  spinner 

Spooler 

Boys: 

Back  boy 


Method 
of  pay. 
meat. 


Day. 

Day. 
Pieoe. 

Day. 
Piece. 
Side. 
Piece. 

Day. 


a  An  amount  equal  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tturnings  of  weavers. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  none  of  these  occupations  are  children 
only  employed,  except  in  that  of  back  boy,  and  here  they  are  usually 
well-grown  boys  or  youths. 

•  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  those  occupations  in  which  men  only  are 
employed,  mule  spinners  excepted,  payment  is  made  by  the  day.  In 
the  occupations  in  which  women  and  children  are  most  numerously 
employed  payment  is  usually  made  at  piece  rates. 

With  the  systemization  of  any  industry  the  tendency,  where  pos- 
sible, is  toward  a  system  of  piece  rates.  In  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  mills  are  compara- 
tively small,  more  instances  than  in  any  other  State  were  reported  of 
payment  by  time  rate  in  occupations  usually  paid  by  the  piece. 

FREQUENCY  OF  PAYKBNT  OF  WAGES. 

With  the  stricter  labor  regulation  in  the  New  England  States,  the 
question  of  frequency  of  payment  of  wages  is  fixed  by  law. 

Maine  requires  that  wages  shall  be  paid  biweekly  to  within  eight 
days  of  the  date  of  said  payment  (sec.  57,  chap.  40,  Revised  Statutes 
of  1903).    Massachusetts  requires  weekly  payment  to  ¥dthin  six  days 
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of  the  (late  of  payment  (sec.  62,  chap.  lOG,  Revised  Laws  of  1902). 
New  Ilampsliiro  requires  wt^ekly  payment  io  within  eicrht  days  (sec, 
21,  cliap.  ISO,  Public  Statutes  of  1891).  Hhode  Island  requires 
weekly  payment  to  within  nine  days  (sec.  25,  chap.  177,  General  Laws 
nf  1806).  New  Hampshire  in  addition  provides  for  the  postimp  of  the 
above  regulation  in  the  various  establishments.  The  eoiulitions  in 
New  England,  shown  in  the  following  table,  are  practically  determined 
by  these  laws: 


FREtiUENCY  OF  WAGE  PAYMENT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  COTTON  IflLLS  INVESTIGATED. 

Maine. 

New  Hunp- 
shlre- 

Uasaachti- 
selts. 

Rhode 
IsJand. 

Total. 

Percent 

rBymcnt  of  wages. 

Estab- 

llsh- 

meata. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

E«tab- 

llsh- 

ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

EsUb- 

lUb- 

meaUi. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Efltab- 

llab- 

ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees, 

Estab- 

llRb- 

meats. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 

Usb- 

meota. 

Em- 
ploy. 
eca. 

Wooklv 

2 
5 

7TO 
1,576 

72 

IS,  001 

10 

6,810 

34 

U 

25,520 
7.S10 

73.9 
2G.1 

77.3 

lllHwfiiy  or  semi- 
ruoDthJy 

7 

9,B34 

22.7 

Monthly ., 

TotftI 

7 

&,B34 

7 

2,286 

22 

L8,U01 

10 

6,810 

40 

33.(130 

loao 

100.0 

In  general  terms  about  one-fourth  of  the  employees  of  the  New 
England  cotton  mills  investigated  are  paid  biweekly  and  about  thre^ 
fourths  weekl3',  the  converse  of  contlitions  in  the  South,  where  <^ne- 
third  are  paid  weekly  and  two-thirds  biweekly. 

In  Massachusetts  wages  are  universally  paici  weekly,  and  a  week's 
wages  held  back  as  guaranty  of  the  employee's  giving  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  leave.  In  Khode  Island  they  are  paid  weekly,  with  nine  days' 
wages  held  back.  In  Maine  they  are  paid  biweekh^  with  eight  days* 
wages  held  back — exactly  as  the  law  permits. 

In  New  Hampshire  five  mills  paid  biweekly,  thus  violating  the  law 
requirmg  weekly  payment  of  wages;  but  such  mills  ditl  not  Iwld  back 
the  eight  days'  wages,  which  the  law  permits  when  wages  are  paid 
weekly. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  law  in  these  vStates  requires  that 
if  the  employer  witlihohls  a  part  of  the  employee's  wages  as  a  guar- 
anty that  the  employee  will  give  sufficient  notice  before  be  leaves  the 
establishment  the  employer  must  agree  hkewisc  to  give  similar  notice 
before  dismissing  an  employee,  unless  the  discharge  is  for  reasonable 
cause. 

Considering  this  question  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  the  employee, 
it  is  found  that  in  Massachusetts  ho  received  his  first  wages  twelve 
days  after  he  began  work,  and  thereafter  drew  his  pay  weekly.  In 
Rhode  Island  he  received  his  fii-st  wage  within  llfteen  days  after  he 
began  work,  and  thereafter  weekly.  In  Maine  he  had  to  wait  three 
weeks  for  hLs  first  jmyment,  payment  thereafter  1>eing  made  biweekly. 
In  New  Ilampsliiro  one-third  of  the  ep^"'"*"^es  received  payment 
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fourteen  days  after  starting  work  and  thereafter  weekly,  and  two- 
thirds  drew  pay  the  first  week,  and  thereafter  weekly. 

The  only  law  concerning  frequency  of  payment  of  wages,  in  any  of 
the  six  Southern  States  where  cotton  mills  were  investigated,  is  in 
Virginia,  where  the  law  requires  that'  wages  be  paid  "at  least  once 
in  each  month"  (sec.  3657d,  Code  of  1904).  In  few  estabUshments, 
however,  are  the  intervals  between  wage  payments  longer  than  two 
weeks.  The  number  of  establishments  and  the  number  of  employees 
in  those  establishments,  where  wages  were  paid  weekly,  biweekly  or 
semimonthly,  and  montlily,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


FREQUENCY  OF  WAGE   PAYMENT  IN  SOUTHERN 

COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolhia. 

Georgia. 

Payment  of  wages. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy. 
ees. 

Weeklv 

I 
3 

103 
3.180 

37 
21 

1 

0,791 

4.512 

108 

3 
33 

860 
13,561 

12 
19 

6.012 

Biweekly  or  semimonthly 

6,340 

Monthly 

Tptal 

4 

3,292 

59 

11,411 

36 

14,421 

31 

ll,3fi2 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Total. 

Per  cent.    ' 

Payment  of  wages. 

Estab- 

lUh- 

ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 

66S- 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Em> 
ploy- 
ees. 

Weeklv 

4 

8 
1 

1,463 

3,SG9 

237 

6 
3 

1,400 
860 

63 

87 
2 

15,  (^ 

32.331 

345 

41.6 

57.2 

1.3 

32.4 

BiweeKly  or  semimonthly 

66.9 

Monthly 

.7 

Total 

13 

5,560 

9 

2,260 

152 

48,305 

100.0 

100. 0 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  wages  were  paid  weekly  in  41.5  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  establishments,  and  biweekly  or  semimonthly 
in  57.2  per  cent,  the  41.5  per  cent  of  establishments  contained  only 
32.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees,  whereas  the  57.2  per 
cent  contained  66.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees. 
This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the  smaller  establishments  of  North 
Carolina  the  tendenc}^  is  toward  weekly  payments,  whereas  in  the 
larger  establishments  of  South  Carolina  the  tendency  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  one-third  of  the  employees  in 
southern  cotton  mills  are  paid  weekly,  and  two-thirds  are  paid  every 
two  weeks,  the  number  })ai(l  monthly  being  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
Among  the  mills  where  payment  is  made  weekly,  there  may  be  men- 
tioned a  certain  ''cliain  of  mills"  in  North  Carolina  where  this  fact 
is  advertised  as  an  inducement  to  get  workers. 
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In  the  South  the  earnings  of  the  members  of  a  family  working  in  a 
cotton  mill  are  usually  paid  to  them  individually,  but  in  some 
instances  the  earnings  of  all  are  paid  to  one  member  of  the  family. 
Usually  they  are  paid  to  the  father,  since  a  child  is  rarely  intrusted 
with  such  an  amount  of  money,  but  sometimes  they  are  paid  to  any 
member  of  the  family.  This  method  is  practicable  only  in  small  mills 
where  the  personnel  of  the  whole  force  is  known  to  the  superintendent. 
In  larger  mills  the  overseer  of  each  department  sends  in  separate  rec^ 
ords  to  the  office,  and  the  earnings  of  all  members  of  the  family 
working  in  each  department  are  paid  to  the  eldest.  In  still  lai^er 
mills  pay  envelopes  are  usuaUy  made  out,  not  for  the  whole  family, 
but  for  the  individuals  separately.  In  either  case,  in  order  to  draw 
the  earnings  of  the  children,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  father  or 
mother  or  guardian  shall  be  a  worker  in  the  same  mill. 

However,  even  when  a  child  draws  his  own  earnings,  the  result  is 
practically  the  same  as  when  the  father  draws  them,  because  nearly 
always  the  envelope  is  turned  over  to  the  parent  unoi)ened.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  this — it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
farming  communities  the  labor  of  the  child  is  demanded  by  the 
jparent  without  question,  and  there  is  no  thought  of  a  return  except 
in  "raising."  And  the  same  notions  prevail  among  the  southern  cot- 
ton-mill workers  who  are  in  most  cases  not  yet  one  generation  removed 
from  life  on  the  farm. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  child  at  work  in  the  mill  has  a  certain 
economic  independence  in  the  family  not  accorded  to  the  children 
not  earning  wages .  His  evenings  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  his  own. 
The  little  girl  is  not  so  often  asked  to  "mind  the  baby"  or  to  wash 
the  dishes.  These  duties  usually  devolve  upon  the  oldest  schoolgirl, 
who,  in  consequence,  develops  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  mill  as 
soon  as  she  can.  The  small  boy  at  work  is  exempt  from  the  chores 
that  fell  to  his  lot  before  he  entered  the  mill.  Occasionally,  but  not 
often,  the  children  have  a  little  spending  money;  often  they  have 
more  candy  and  tobacco,  for  a  larger  weekly  income  makes  possible 
a  larger  bill  at  the  store. 

The  number  of  establishments  investigated  in  the  South  which 
pay  wages  customarily  to  specified  persons  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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NUMBER  OF  SOUTHERN  COTTON  BIILLS  INVE8TI0ATED  PAYING  THE  EARNINGS 
OF  CHILDREN  TO  SPECIFIED  PERSONS.  BY  STATES. 


Establishments  investigated  in  which 
the  earnings  of  children  are  paid  to— 

State. 

Parent 

or 

guardian. 

ChUd. 

Parent, 

guardian, 
orchUd. 

Parrat 
on  de- 
mand, 
otherwise 
tochUd. 

Total. 

Virginia 

1 

25 

3 

2 

3 
IG 
14 
17 
10 

3 

4 

North  Carolina 

8 
7 
10 

1 
2 

10 
12 
2 
2 

1 

59 

SouUi  Carolina 

36 

OtOTg^ 

31 

Alabama 

18 

MifMiff^ppi 

3 

9 

Total 

34 

63 

28 

27 

152 

Since  North  Carolina  is  preeminently  the  State  of  small  cotton 
mills,  where  the  system  of  putting  the  earnings  of  a  family  in  one  pay 
envelope  is  most  general,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  that 
State  the  earnings  of  the  children  were  paid  to  their  parents  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  establishments  than  in  any  other.  In  the 
other  States  those  establishments  which  paid  earnings  to  the  parents 
had  a  comparatively  small  number  of  employees. 

In  only  those  establishments  where  the  earnings  are  always  paid 
to  the  child  worker  is  there  anything  to  prevent  a  dissolute  father 
from  collecting  and  wasting  the  wages  of  all  his  children.  But  even 
in  these  cases,  it  is  often  found  that  the  children  are  so  much  in  fear 
of  the  father  that  the  money  is  turned  over  to  him  immediately. 
Only  in  very  rare  cases  does  the  mother  overcome  the  force  of  the 
patriarchal  traditions. 

If  the  father  does  not  work  in  the  mill,  the  rent  and  the  store  bill 
are  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  children,  if  the  family  lives  in  a 
company  house  and  trades  at  a  company  store. 

Children  who  work  as  helpers  do  not  receive  any  pay  directly. 
Their  earnings  are  added  to  those  of  the  parent  or  other  relative. 

The  attitude  of  j)arents  toward  laws  restricting  the  employment 
of  children  illustrates  clearly  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  the  child  are 
considered  indisi)utably  the  j)arents'  rightful  due.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  vehemently  declare  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere, 
if  they  wish  to  "put  their  own  children  to  work,"  and  that  it  is  only 
fair  for  the  child  to  "begin  to  i)ay  back  for  his  keep."  If  ever  a  little 
doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  fairness  of  taking  all  the  child's  pay,  the  excuse 
is  offered  that  he  is  aj)t  to  lose  the  money,  or  that  it  makes  him  too 
independent  to  draw  his  own  pay. 

This  attitude  is  further  illustrated  by  the  custom  in  several  mills 
of  paying  extra  for  overtime  work  directly  to  the  children  them- 
selves, while  paying  their   regular   earnings   to   the   parents.    In 
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one  of  these,  a  South  Carolma  mill,  children  who  worked  overtime 
six  hours  a  week  were  paid  5  cents  extra  for  their  own  use.  In 
another,  an  Alabama  mill,  children  who  worked  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  two  hours  overtime  per  week  were  paid  10  cents  extra  for 
their  own  tise. 

In  a  mill  in  North  Carolina  the  system  of  paying  the  children  their 
own  wages  was  begun  at  the  time  of  the  agent's  visit.  Great  was 
the  indignation  on  the  part  of  fathers  and  mothers  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  "draw  their  own  children's  pay." 

Contrary  to  the  custom  in  southern  mills,  wages  of  children  at  work 
in  New  England  cotton  mills  are  almost  invariably  paid  to  the 
children  themselves.  All  of  the  46  cotton  mills  investigated  in  New 
England  paid  the  earnings  of  minors  to  the  minors  themselves,  but 
one  mill  in  Rhode  Island  and  one  in  New  Hampshire  paid  such 
earnings  to  the  parent  or  guardian  if  demanded. 

In  the  large  establishments  of  the  North  the  system  of  recording  the 
wages  of  all  the  members  of  one  family  upon  one  slip,  and  paying 
them  in  one  envelope  to  the  father,  is  considered  impracticable. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COTTOV  MILL  AVD  WOBKnTG  COVDITIOVS. 

THE  MILL-CONSTRncnON  AND  SURROUHDINOS. 

The  cotton  mill,  whether  of  the  older  type  or  of  modem  construc- 
tion, is  almost  invariably  built  of  brick  or  stone.  Between  the  fao* 
tories  whith  were  erected  many  years  ago  and  those  which  have  been 
built  recently  there  is  a  marked  contrast.  The  older  mills  are  built 
with  low  ceilings,  small  windows,  and  wide  spaces  between  the  win- 
dows. The  modem  mills  are  designed  with  high  ceilings,  large  win- 
dows, and  narrow  piers  between  the  windows.  The  provision  for 
light  and  window  ventilation  is,  therefore,  much  better  in  the  newer 
mills  than  in  those  of  the  older  type.  Owing  to  the  more  recent 
development  of  the  industry  in  the  South  than  in  New  England,  a 
larger  proportion  of  mills  of  modem  constmction  are  found  in  the 
South. 

The  oldest  building  of  any  cotton  mill  which  was  included  in  this 
investigation  was  one  in  Rhode  Island,  which  was  built  about  1813, 
and  the  next  oldest  was  one  in  Massachusetts,  erected  in  1846.  The 
first  had  very  small  windows,  2^  by  4  feet.  The  windows  in  the  sec- 
ond were  much  larger,  3^  by  6  feet.  The  wall  spaces  between  the 
windows  in  both  mills  were  6  feet  or  more  wide,  and  the  ceilings  in 
both  mills  were  but  10  feet  high. 

There  are  in  the  North  many  mills  of  the  older  type.  The  South 
also  has  a  considerable  number.  In  some  of  these  mills  every  effort 
is  made  by  the  management  to  offset  the  disadvantages  resulting 
from  fault  of  construction  by  providing  good  light,  ventilation,  and 
modem  plumbing.  These  measures,  together  with  strict  cleanliness, 
will  sometimes  suffice  to  make  even  an  old  mill  somewhat  more  hab- 
itable and  safe.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  on  the  part  of  some 
owners  of  the  older  mills  to  keep  down  expenditures  of  every  kind, 
the  excuse  being  that  as  the  buildings  are  so  old  any  considerable 
expenditure  is  not  justified. 

Where  the  mill  building  is  several  stories  in  height  it  is  usual  to 
place  the  heaviest  machinery  on  the  lowest  floor  and  the  lighter 
machinery  at  the  top.  Looms  are  usually  placed  near  the  ground, 
because  their  constant  vibration  jars  the  walls  and  the  floors,  and 
the  strain  on  the  building  is  much  greater  if  they  are  in  the  upper 
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stor}'.  In  a  typiful  four-story  mill  Ihr  pit-krr  room  and  {Jyelioiise 
are  in  sepiiraio  hoiliiings  or  sheds.  The  first  floor  Is  used  principally 
for  weavint;  and  dniwiiip;  in,  and  the  second  for  coi'ding,  drawing, 
and  speedini?.  The  third  iloor  is  used  for  frame  spinning,  spooling, 
and  warping,  and  the  fourth  for  nuile  spinning. 

The  motive  power  usually  employed  for  cotton  mills  is  st<>am,  but 
in  lM»th  the  North  and  th(^  S<iuth  water  [jower  is  largely  used.  In 
the  South  especially  many  mills  are  operated  by  electric  current 
brought  from  distant  water  powers. 

lu  both  New  England  and  tlie  South  some  of  the  mills,  especially 
those  located  iu  tlie  country  and  in  the  smaller  towns,  have  attractive 
surroundings,  with  weU-kept  lawns  and  tree^. 

Most  of  the  mills  in  New  England,  except  those  in  tlie  larger  cities, 
are  inclo.sed  by  fences,  ami  employees  must  enter  through  gate^*  or 
doors,  at  which  some  one  is  stationed  to  exclude  all  except  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  estahlishment.  In  the  South  fences  around 
mills  are  exceptional  antt  in  many  cases  strangers  may  enter  the 
smaller  mills  without  asking  permission  of  anyone. 

HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS  OF  MILLS. 
LIGHTING. 


I 
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Natural  hglit  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, not  only  because  for  most  purposes  it  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  best  artificial  illumination,  but  also  because  it  is  a  pow- 
erful germicide.  To  let  it  in  freely  and  fully  for  both  these  purposes 
is  the  aim  of  the  present-da^^  mill  architect.  Recent  mill  construc- 
tions show  a  great  advance  over  older  forms  in  the  provisions  for 
lighting.  f 

Most  of  the  older  cotton  mills  are  built  with  gable  roofs,  but  in 
only  a  part  of  the  mills  of  this  type  are  skylights  used.  The  newer 
mills,  as  a  rule,  have  flat  roofs;  in  some,  provision  for  additional 
light  and  ventilation  is  made  by  old-fashioned  skylights  with  movable 
sash,  although  the  monitor  system  of  ligliting  is  much  in  use.  The 
monitor  is  a  long  box-like  aiTair  superimposed  upon  the  main  roof 
and  itself  having  a  gable  roof  of  its  own.  It  opens  freely  into  the 
room  below.  It  is  a  very  advantageous  form  tjf  construction  for 
obtaining  ventilation,  but  is  not  entirely  satisfactory-  for  obtaining 
light.  The  usefulness  of  the  monitor  roof  for  lighting  purposes  is  of 
coui-se  limited  to  t!je  upper  sti)ry  of  mills  or  to  one-story  structures. 

A  fonn  of  roof  used  in  mills  <if  the  most  recent  construction  is  called 
tJie  saw-tooth  rf>of.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  gables,  each  having  a 
sharply  rising  ami  a  gently  sloping  side.  These  in  section  give  an 
appearance  like  tlie  teeth  of  a  saw.  The  abruptly  rising  side  is 
mainly  composed  of  glass.     By  placing  the  building  so  that  these 
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is  avoided  and    a  uniform  woll-dilTnspd  ri«2:lit  is  secured.     Some  of 
tlie  newer  mills  Imve  weave  slieds  i»f  tliis  description. 

In  the  South  there  are  many  mills  having  one  story  only,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  smaller  mills  are  of  this  type.  Wliere  there 
is  only  one  stor}"  an  abundance  of  light  may  he  obtained  through  the 
roof.  In  the  North  there  are  many  weave  sheds  which,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  only  one  story.  In  weaving,  especially  in  weaving 
colors  and  designs,  it  is  particularly  important  to  have  plenty  of 
light. 

Nearly  all  modem  mills  have  windows  extending  from  within  4  or  ■ 
5  feet  of  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  window  panes  are  sometimes 
of  clear  glass  at  the  bottom  and  of  ribbed  or  ground  glass  above. 
The  sunlight  taxes  the  eyesight  of  the  operatives,  but  they  object  to 
windows  made  entireh'  of  opaque  glass,  since  it  prevents  them  from 
looking  out. 

In  a  few  of  the  mills  the  mistake  is  matle  of  so  arranging  the 
machinery  that  the  "alleys"  or  aisles  run  parallel  with  the  windows. 
Tliis  causes  defective  light  in  the  mitldle  of  the  worki'oom. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  new  mills  are  usually  painted  or  cal- 
cimined  white,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  onto  the  machinery.  In 
some  cases  the  walls  are  painted  black  part  of  the  way  up,  sjo  that 
they  may  not  be  so  easily  soiled. 

Much  more  thorough  study  of  lighting  conditions  than  wds  possi- 
ble during  this  investigation  would  be  necessary  before  concIusioDS 
of  any  vahie  could  be  ofTered.  It  wonld  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  requirements  of  the  different  rooms,  notice  the  relations  of  win- 
dow area  to  floor  space,  and  many  other  things.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  while  some  mills  w^ero  certainly  insufficiently  lighted, 
for  the  most  part  where  compared  with  other  industrial  stnictures 
the  cotton  mills  are  undoubtedly  among  the  better  lighted.  From 
the  nature  of  the  work  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  keep  their  in- 
teriors freshened  u|>  with  paint  and  calcimine  than  is  the  case  with 
some  other  industries. 

The  danger  from  fire  is  so  great  in  cotton  mills  that  electric  light 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  otiier  forms  of  illumination. 

In  some  rural  districts  both  North  and  South  a  few  small  mills 
still  use  oil  lamps.  The  light  afforded  is  poor,  the  air  is  devitalized 
by  them,  and  the  danger  of  fwe  is  always  present.  A  few  mills  iiav- 
ing  electric  installation  are  also  piped  for  gas  to  bo  used  in  case  of 
accident  to  the  electric  ap]>aratys. 

The  distribution,  arrangement,  and  amount  of  artificial  illumination 
needed  in  these  mills  from  the  standpoint  of  the  conservation  of 
eyesight  in  the  w^orkers  is  a  snhjeot  yet  to  be  studied. 

No  legislation  regarding  general  lighting  has  been  ailopted.  Tliero 
are  some  provisions  for  lighting  with  regard  to  halls  and  stairways 
not  particularly  applicable  to  cotton  mills. 
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VENTILATION  AND  HUMIDITy. 

No  ronrlusions  in  regard  to  ventilation  based  upon  the  s]»ace  pro- 
vided per  person  or  upon  the  impressions  of  an  observer  are  of  any 
value.  Both  the  English  commission  and  the  observations  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  agree  in  finding  that  many  rooms  which  Imd 
space  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  prescribed  by  any  statute  in 
force,  were  in  the  worst  condition. 

Pei*sonal  feeling  is,  if  anything,  a  still  more  uncertain  guide.  The 
personal  equation  is  too  large  a  factor-  The  same  y>erson  may  on  this 
basis  pronounce  identical  conditions  to  be  distinctly  different.  Until 
exact  tests  are  applied  an  attempt  to  offer  comparative  statements  is 
of  small  value. 

All  that  will  be  attempted  here  is  to  state  briefly  the  various 
means  employed  to  provide  fresh  air. 

Of  the  198  mills  studied,  154  relied  entirely  upon  what  may  be 
called  natural  ventilation,  such  as  open  windows,  openings  in  the 
roof,  monitors,  etc.  By  careful  adjustment  these  ma^^  be  made  to 
produce  a  fair  condition.  The  didiculty  is  in  the  lack  of  a  scientific 
standard,  and  that  adjustment  can  not  be  made  without  constant 
and  intelligent  attention.  The  ay>plication  of  positive  law  is  the 
only  possible  method  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Of  the  46  mills  covered  by  the  investigation  in  New  England, 
34.78  per  cent  supplement  the  natural  method  by  mechanical  means. 
In  the  152  southern  mills  18.40  per  cent  are  similarly  provided. 
The  difference  in  climate  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
these  figures.  From  another  view]>oint  also  this  is  still  more  clearly 
the  case.  In  the  South  17  of  the  mills  investigated  were  provided 
with  complete  systems  for  warming  and  ventilating  by  the  use  of 
power.  Similar  systems  appear  in  but  two  of  the  New  England  mills 
investigated. 

None  of  the  States  included  in  this  investigation  has  very  explicit 
laws  regarding  ventilation.  Massachusetts  has  a  general  require- 
ment that  "adequate'*  ventilation  be  provided.  Rhode  Island  and 
Maine  give  very  indefinite  discretion  to  the  inspectors,  and  thus  far 
no  noticeable  change  has  resulted.  In  the  other  States  nothing 
regarding  this  matter  is  yet  upon  the  statute  books.  In  England 
it  is  requu-ed  that  tlie  artificially  humidified  air  in  cotton  cloth 
weaving  sheds  shall  not  contain  mure  than  9  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  10,000  of  air.  The  British  parliamentary  commission  reported 
that  this  regulation  has  been  productive  of  great  benefit.  (") 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  American  conditions  in  this  respect 
are  not  so  good  as  those  in  English  cotton  mills.     When  the  high 

n  First  Report  of  the  Departmental  Coramiitoe  ftppoirited  lo  inquire  into  the  Ven- 
tilation of  FactorJea  and  Workaliopa.    Home  OiEce,  1UII2,  p.  4. 
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death  rate  from  tuherculortis  arnoiif]^  cntton  mill  operatives  disclosed 
in  another  section  (")  of  this  investigation  is  considered  along  with  the 
insufhciency  of  methods  in  general  use  for  ventilating  purposes  the 
necessity  for  very  thorough  investigation  and  some  vigorous  meas- 
ures of  improvement  will  become  evident. 

How  far  this  country  should  go  toward  the  English  stantiard 
statetl  above  can  be  determined  only  by  exact  studies,  like  those 
which  have  been  made  there. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  met  with  in  the  practical  proc- 
esses of  manufacturing  cotton  is  ln>w  to  preserve  within  the  work- 
rooms, especially  the  spinning  and  weave  rooms,  proper  relative 
proportions  of  heat  and  humidity.  When  too  dry,  cotton  generates 
in  its  passiige  through  the  machine  a  certain  amount  of  electricity. 
At  once  the  strand  bristles  with  erect  fibers  which,  in  this  position, 
subtract  from  the  tensile  strength  of  the  thread,  rendering  it  much 
more  likely  to  break,  besides  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the 
strand.  The  fibei-s  which  still  retain  their  pn)per  position  are  brittle 
and  likely  U)  snap  and  at  the  same  time  are  less  pliable.  All  these 
conditions  combine  to  make  the  cotton  "run"  poorly  and  give  the 
operatives  trouble.  Ai"tificial  humidity  becomes  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  necessity  in  tlie  spinning  and  weaving  rooms.  This 
necessity  may  be  lessenerl  to  real  advantage  by  certain  methods  in 
the  preliminary  stages  whicli  tend  to  conserve  the  natural  moisture 
of  tlie  cotton  fiber. 

The  finer  grailcs  of  work  requii'e  more  heat  and  moisture  than  the 
coarser  grades.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  fmest  textures,  the  libera 
must  be  drawn,  the  yarn  spun,  and  the  cloth  woven  in  an  exceed- 
ingly warm  and  humid  atmosphere.  The  abuse  of  having  too  much 
humidity  is  not  so  great  in  the  South  as  in  New  Englan<l  because 
most  soutliern  miUs  manufacture  coarse  fabrics  and  most  northern 
mills  fine  goods.  The  amount  of  moisture  varies,  too,  with  the  amount 
of  sizing  used.  Some  of  the  markets  for  which  the  English  factories 
manufacture  demand  goods  containing  more  sizing  than  cloth  that 
is  made  in  America;  lience  more  humidity  is  required  in  English 
mills  tluin  in  mills  in  this  country.  Therefore,  the  table  governing 
the  relative  amt>unt  of  temperature  and  humidity,  which  is  found  in 
the  English  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act,  is  not  adapted  to  mills  in 
America. 

Willie  the  regulation  of  humidity  is  important  because  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  processes  of  manufacture,  it  is  no  less  important  as  afTect- 
ing  the  health  of  the  operatives.  What  degree  of  moisture  is  safely 
permissible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  operative's  health  is  an  unset- 
tled question.  It  is  (piite  probable  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is 
great  and  sudden  transition  from  one  atmosphere  into  another  which 

oCauaeao!  Death  o(  Woman i>iid Child ColtonOpcrativea,  YulumcXlVoI  ihiareport. 
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does  the  mischief.  When  the  operative,  after  a  day's  work  in  a 
humid  and  relaxinj^  atmoS[)here,  goes  into  one  relatively  drier  the 
assault  on  the  delicate  membranes  tjf  the  air  passages  is  sharp.  The 
room  in  which  he  sleeps  is  usually  drier  still  and  the  unhealthful 
contrtust  is  intensified. 

The  eflfect  of  these  chanjjes  is  gfreatly  to  lower  the  vital  resistance 
and  to  make  t!ie  workers  f^sperially  sdsreptible  to  pulmonary,  bron- 
chial, or  catarrhal  alfectiuns.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  ilust  and 
lint  present  in  the  mills  have  been  nedited  with  efTects  which  are 
due  in  part  to  tiiese  atmospheric  cimditions. 

The  need  of  attention  to  the  proper  regulation  of  humidity  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  health:  "A  special  study  of  SO  weave  rooms 
was  made.  In  57  of  these  rooms  the  so-called  steam  vapor-pot  sys- 
tem was  found.  In  IS  rooms  tiiere  was  excessive  moisture;  in  4 
of  these,  e.xcessive  beat.  In  20  rooms  the  drosophore  [humidifier] 
or  some  other  modern  system  (with  or  without  the  vap*>r  steam) 
was  found,  showing  that  the  modern  systems  are  fast  gaining  ground. 
In  9  there  was  excessive  heat,  and  in  no  one  of  the^e  9  rooms  was 
there  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  temperature;  in  7  rooms  there 
were  no  thermometers. 

"The  investigation  showed  conclusively  that  scarcely  any  efTort  ig 
made  on  the  part  of  most  maniifacturei^  to  ascertain  the  definite 
conditions  with  reference  to  heat  tind  moisture  favorable  to  weaving, 
by  the  use  of  accurate  thermometers  and  hygrometei"s.  The  raising 
of  humidity  is  done  in  a  very  unworkmanlike  manner."  (") 

The  methods  which  have  been  employed  to  humidify  the  air  in 
cotton  mills  thus  far  are  of  two  classes.  The  fii-st  involves  the  use 
of  steam.  The  vapor-pot  system,  the  oldest  and  worst,  is  of  this 
kiuth  By  this  system  live  steam  is  discharged  into  the  air  of  the 
rooms  in  jets  from  pipes.  A  light  cloud  appears  a  few  inches  from 
the  jet  anri  disappears  a  few  feet  farther  on.  This  proce.ss  is  suro  to 
result  in  excessive  humidity,  because  it  lacks  sufficient  means  of  con- 
trol or  regulation.     Unfortunately^,  it  is  still  largely  in  use. 

A  modification  of  this  system  uses  the  pressure  of  a  steam  jet  to 
vaporize  water  whose  temperature  can  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances. 
A  still  better  form  of  apfiaratus  uses  compressed  air  as  a  motive  force. 
By  modifying  the  temperature  of  the  air  jet  and  allowing  it  to  absorb 
moisture  before  being  used  to  vaporize  the  water,  this  method  may 
have  important  bearing  upon  ventilation. 

The  second  general  motbi>tl  is  to  force  air  through  inclosed  spaces 
in  which  are  fine  jets  of  water  or  extensive  surfaces  of  cloth  kept  wet 

a  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Iloulib  upon  Uio  Sanitary  Comlition  of  Factorio, 
Workshops,  and olherEstablUhmentij whore  rowans  ;iro  Eiuployetl,  iioeUin,  1907.  pp. 
36,  37. 
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by  sprays.  These  siqiuire  or  cylintlrical  nu»ttillic  rases  iiiay  now  be 
seen  in  many  mills,  arninged  at  regular  intervals  through  the  length 
of  the  rooms,  above  tbe  nmchinei-y.  The  outflowing  spray  of  wat^ir 
may  by  its  nwn  forre  draw  the  air  through  the  apparatus,  or  in  tlie 
vtbSG  of  the  use  of  evaporating  surfaces  of  clotii  a  Ithist  of  air  prf>duc«»-d 
by  ft  fan  is  uso<L  Tiie  a<lvantages  of  these  humidifiers  over  the  two 
steam  metluids  are  (1)  they  are  in  some  degree  controlluhle;  (2)  even 
when  not  eont  rolled  an  excessive  humidity  is  less  likely  to  occur,  and 
(Z)  in  those  forms  in  whir-b  the  air  of  the  room  is  drawn  through  tlie 
apparatus  a  eonsiilerable  anmunt  nf  dirt  antl  "Hy"  is  removed. 

In  use  these  humidifiers  must  Iiave  strict  attention  on  two  points: 
(1 )  The  quality  of  water  used  must  be  good ;  (")  (2)  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  them  clean.  If  neglecte<l  in  eithei'  respect  they  are 
likely  to  become  a  nuisance  by  the  emission  of  stale  odors  and  may 
become  a  breeding  ground  for  dangerous  germs. 

The  present  investigation,  which  was  conducted  a  little  later  than 
that  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  health,  shows  decided  ]>rogross  in 
(Jiscarding  the  live  steam  method  in  New  England,  a  method  which 
in  the  South  is  foiin<l  very  rarely,  if  at  all. 

An  important  advance  recently  made  in  these  matters  is  the  inven- 
tion of  an  apparatus  which  will  afford  automatic  control  of  both  ven- 
tilation and  humidity.  withoTit  the  satisfactory  control  of  both  of  which 
the  maintenaiK'o  of  those  uniform  couilitions  which  will  alike  pro- 
mote the  health  nf  the  operative  and  serve  the  requirements  of  manu- 
facture is  impossible.  The  details  of  a  working  system  are  too  com- 
plicated to  l)e  given  here.  The  following  statement  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  general  principles  involved:  * 

Control  of  the  temperature  is  effected  by  a  thermostat,  of  which  i 
theiti  are  many  patterns.  When  the  temperature  reaches  a  certain 
point  an  electric  circuit  is  closed;  instantly  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  valves  are  operated  which  shut  off  the , 
heating  apparatus.  As  soon,  then,  as  this  produces  a  fall  in  the 
temperature  the  reverse  process  takes  place.  In  this  way  it  is  pos- 
sible to  coniine  the  range  of  temperature  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
degrees.  This  is  important,  since  if  the  temperature  varie<l  mucii  the 
contrcd  of  humidity  wonhl  become  quite  impossible. 

For  control  of  the  humidity  special  forms  of  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometers  are  used.  Changes  in  humidity  are  indicated  by  the 
relative  readings  of  the  two  thermometere.  For  example,  when  the 
temperature  as  shown  by  t!i©  dry-bulb  thermometer  is  rising  the 
capat'ity  of  the  air  fur  moisture  is  increasing.  This  causes  evapora- 
tion from  the  cloth  covering  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  to  become 
more  rapid  and  the  cooling  effect  of  the  evaporation  causes  this  ther- , 


a  Maassirhnaetla  recently  passed  a  law  that,  water  bo  used  shall  he  pure.    (Chap.  325, 
Ada  of  laOH.j 
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mometer  to  fall,  This  reriprncftl  action  of  the  two  thermomotere  is 
cuiistttnt  ami  exact.  It  hticoines  possible  by  introducing  electric  con- 
tacts at  selected  points  to  complete  circuits  whenever  the  thermom- 
etei's  rpacli  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  Tlie  mofie  of  operation 
will  be  clearer  if  the  several  steps  he  consitlored  in  their  order. 

Suppose  the  temperature  to  be  rising.  As  it  does  so  the  dry-bulb 
therniomoter  indicates  it  by  rising.  As  explained,  the  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer correspondingly  goes  <h>wn—  the  relative  humidity  is  declin- 
ing. When  the  change  in  the  thermometer  reaches  the  clu»sen  point 
the  electric  circuit  is  closed.  This  current  operates,  usually  by  means 
of  compressed  air.  to  open  valves  an<l  discharge  a  greater  amount  of 
vapor  through  the  humidifiers.  Evaporation  is  checked  and  the  wet- 
bulh  thermometer  begins  to  rise.  Immediately  the  circuit  is  broken, 
the  valves  are  closed,  and  the  process  reversed.  If  at  any  time  the 
temperature  reaches  the  predetermined  maximum  limit  the  thermo- 
stat comes  into  action,  preventing  a  change  beyoml  the  limits  for 
which  the  humiilifying  control  is  adjusteil. 

This  apparatus  is  so  sensitive  that  an  abnost  perfect  balance  may 
be  maintained  betwe^.en  the  varying  temperature  and  the  amounts  i>f 
moisture  introduced  into  the  roums.  This  is  most  important  from 
the  health  standpoint. 

Careful  experiments  at  Clomson  College,  South  Carolina,  show  that 
the  <legree  of  humitlity  l»est  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  fine,  smooth 
yarn  is  not  uncomfortable  or  unhealthful.  The  danger  c(tme-s  fn»m 
the  unregulated  introduction  of  moisture.  If  kept  down  where  it 
should  he  for  the  he-st  rt^solts  the  bumidity  so  easily  drops  to  a  point 
where  trouble 'arises  that  nearly  always  it  is  kept  too  high  in  order  to 
afford  a  margin  of  safety,  A  means  of  regulation  makes  this  high 
humidity  wliich  is  dangerous  to  health  entirely  unnecessary. 

A  large  part  of  the  diffictdty  encountered  in  textile  mills  is  the 
generation  of  static  electricity.  When  the  fiber  is  pliable  with  moist- 
ure its  frictiiin  in  pa.ssing  through  thi'  machine  generates  less  elec- 
tricity, and  the  moisture  lo  the  air  atfords  a  medium  liy  which  that 
which  is  generated  is  removed. 

In  woolen  mills  it  ha.s  been  found  possible  to  secure  satisfactory 
results  by  means  of  a  new  apparatus  called  the  electric  neutralizer. 
The  essentia!  part  of  this  device  is  wliat  is  called  the  "inductive  bar." 
This  bar  is  placed  near  a  piunt  vvliere  electric  disturbance  is  likely  to 
cause  trouble.  W^hen  properly  charged  with  electricity  the  bar 
afTects  the  air  particles  between  itself  and  the  moving  strand.  These 
clcctilied  air  particles  move  back  and  forth  taking  as  they  go  tlie 
charge  from  the  fibers  and  delivering  it  to  the  bar.  The  tendency  of 
the  fibers  to  bristle  and  lly  apart,  due  to  the  electric  charge,  is  thus 
removed  and  tiie  straml  runs  even  more  smoothly  ami  evenly  than 
under  the  influence  of  moisture.     This  device  has  been  shown  by 
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trial  to  be  adaptable  to  many  placps  in  the  cotton  mill.  Since 
humidifiers  liave  one  imprtrtant  advantage  in  tliat  tlipy  clpanae  the  air 
to  a  considerable  degi'eo,  it  seems  probable  that  regulated  systems  of 
humidifying  are  on  the  whole  most  advantageous. 

DOST  AND  LINT. 

The  cotton  as  it  grows  in  the  field  becomes  more  or  less  filled  with 
blown  dust.  Subsequently,  the  metho<ls  of  hantlhng  the  cotton  and 
of  transporting  it  add  to  this  quantity.  The  process  of  picking  is 
intended  to  free  the  cotton  of  this  foreign  material.  The  prime  pur- 
pose of  the  carding  is  to  arrange  the  fibers  in  j>aral]el  position  but 
incidentally  further  quantities  of  fine  dust  are  shaken  out.  The 
^•fly"  or  hnt  consists  of  the  short  broken  fibers,  which  being  exceed- 
ingly light  are  easily  carried  in  the  air.  Thus  tlie  picker  rooms  and 
card  rooms  are  the  places  where  dust  is  most  prevalent. 

Wliile  neither  wnmen  nor  children  are  employed  in  the  picker 
room,  nor  on  the  carding  machines,  they  are  frequently  employed  on 
the  drawng  frames  and  fly  frames,  which  are  in  the  card  rooms  in 
many  miUs. 

Lint  is  given  off  in  all  processes  up  to  and  including  spinning, 
which  is  very  largely  an  occupation  for  women  and  children.  Lint 
is  also  given  off  in  some  subsequent  occupations  but  to  a  com- 
paratively small  extent. 

Some  grades  of  cotton  contain  a  great  deal  more  dust  than  others, 
and  short  staple  cotton  gives  off  more  lint  in  manufacturing  than 
long  staple  varieties,  (hoarse  yarns  are  spun  from  short  staple  fibt*r, 
and  hence  there  is  more  lint  in  a  room  where  coarse  yarns  arc  spun 
than  in  one  where  fine  counts  are  spun. 

Dust,  lint,  and  motes  at-cumulate  in  mote  boxes  in  the  picker  room^ 
from  which  they  are  removed  when  a  pile  accumulates.  In  the 
operations  of  carding,  combing,  drawing,  stubbing,  roving,  and  spin- 
ning it  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  mechanical  means  which  is  pnu'- 
ticable  for  removing  dust  and  lint  oxcept  humiilifiers,  which  remove 
them  to  a  limited  extent^  as  an  mcident  of  creating  artificial  moisture, 
as  before  described.  In  these  operations  hoods  over  the  machines 
connected  with  exhaust  fans  could  not  be  u.sed,  because  the  suction 
would  break  the  sliver,  slubbing,  roving,  or  yam.  As  before  stated, 
comparutively  little  dust  is  thrown  olf  in  subsequent  operations,  an 
amount  hardly  noticeable  in  most  of  them,  especially  in  weaving. 

The  only  practical  way  to  keep  down  the  dust  in  all  these  opera- 
tions is  by  frequent  sweeping  and  nn^pping  the  floors  and  wiping 
off  tlie  machinery.  In  a  large  majority  of  tlie  milts  which  were 
inspected  during  this  investigation  much  dust  and  lint  were  seen. 
Though  the  number  in  wliich  there  was  very  little  was  comparatively 
small,  it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  entirely 
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proc'ticablp,  to  remove  nearly  all  tliP  dust  ami  lint  by  constant  sweep- 
ing, srrubbinf^,  and  clpaning.  Tbis  piiint  can  not  be  too  strongly 
enipimsized,  tbat  tbere  is  no  necessity  for  so  mueb  dust  and  lint  as  are 
usually  found  in  cotton  mills.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  expense  in 
employing  enougb  sweepers  anil  scrubbers,  and,  \Ciiere  nec<'ssary, 
cleaners  or  wipiM"s,  tliougli  tbe  vtperatives  on  most  macliincs  van  keep 
them  wiped  off  without  any  loss  of  time.  The  additional  expense 
for  sweepers  and  scrubbers,  in  order  to  keep  a  niill  clean  and  its 
w()rkn)onis  wholesome,  is  a  comparatively  small  item,  and  does  not 
appreciably  increase  the  coat  of  manufacture. 

Tiie  ordy  machines  in  a  cotton  mill  on  which  hoods  for  nmiovin^ 
lint  or  fumes  are  practicable   are   tbe  slashers  and,  in  tbe  limishing 
d(*partment,  the  shearing  and  napping  machines,  also  in  bleacheries. 
Such  machines  are  always  properly  equipped  with  hoods. 

One  thing  is  clearly  possible:  The  canling  machines  can  be 
isolated  from  some  of  the  later  an<l  less  dusty  processes,  and  thus 
some  of  the  operatives  belonging  to  the  classes  most  under  considera- 
tion can  be  relieved  fiH>m  this  menace  to  health. 

SPITTINO  ON  FLOOSS  IN  HILLS. 

The  problem  of  dust  and  its  dangers  in  cotton  mills  is  closely  related 

to  the  possible  infecticm  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  germs  from 
dried  sputum.  In  each  mill  investigated  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
whether  employees  were  accustomed  to  spit  on  Iloors,  whether  there 
was  a  rule  against  it,  ami  whether  cuspidors  were  provided.  The 
results  of  these  inquiries  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

KSTABLISUMENTS  INVESTIGATED  IN   WniCIl  SfCrTlNO  ON  THE  FLOOR  WAS 
CUSTOMARV,  FROHIUITED,  ETC.,  BY  STATES. 
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The  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  mills  where  employees  are 
accustomed  to  spit  on  the  floor  is  less  in  New  England  Uian  in  the 
South,  and  the  proportion  of  mills  which  have  rules  against  spitting 
and  which  provide  cuspidors  is  larger  in  New  England. 

In  19  mills  in  New  England  there  were  rules  against  spitting,  but 
cuspidors  were  not  provided.  These  were  5  mills  in  Maine,  8  in 
Massachusetts,  3  in  New  Hampshire,  and  3  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  16  mills  in  the  South  there  were  rules  against  spitting,  but  cuspi- 
dors were  not  provided.  These  were  3  in  Alabama,  2  in  Georgia,  1 
in  Mississippi,  5  in  North  Carolina,  5  in  South  Carolina. 

In  none  of  the  10  States  except  Massachusetts  is  there  a  law  against 
spitting  on  the  floors  of  manufacturing  establishments.  In  none 
except  Massachusetts  is  there  a  law  which  requires  that  proprietors 
of  factories  or  workshops  shall  provide  spittoons. 

The  figures  of  the  above  table  are  suggestive  only.  The  fact  that 
spitting  on  the  floor  was  reported  customary  gives  an  indication  of 
its  frequency  in  certain  mills,  but  does  not  give  assurance  of  the 
absence  of  the  practice  in  other  mills.  The  suspicion  that  rules  are 
laxly  enforced  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 

Education  in  this  regard  has  just  begun;  and  neither  employers 
nor  workers  have  yet  grasped  the  far-reaching  importance  of  strict 
regulation. 

SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  OF  OPERATIVES. 

OVEBCBOWDING. 

In  the  cotton  industry  most  workers  attend  several  machines. 
Most  of  the  machines  are  large,  and  they  occupy  so  much  floor  space 
that  the  crowding  of  the  operatives,  such  as  occurs  in  some  indus- 
tries, is  not  possible.  In  some  mills,  however,  the  machinery  is 
placed  too  close  together,  so  that  the  aisles  between  the  machines 
are  narrow.  The  operatives  who  attend  several  machines  must  patrol 
the  aisles.  Some  accidents  caused  by  the  clothing  of  employees 
being  caught  in  the  moving  parts  of  machinery  would  have  been 
avoided  had  the  aisles  been  of  sufficient  width. 

FIBE  ESCAPES. 

Three  of  the  New  England  States  covered  by  this  report  have  pre- 
cise laws  concerning  the  provision  of  fire  escapes.  In  the  fourth 
State,  though  no  requirement  of  law  exists  with  regard  to  fire  escapes, 
the  mills  have  of  their  o>\ti  volition  erected  them.  Of  the  Southern 
States  included  in  this  investigation,  Virginia  alone  has  given  this 
matter  attention. 

Many  of  the  mills  of  three  or  more  stories  have  towers  projecting 
from  the  front  or  back  sides  or  both  sides  of  the  buildings.  In  these 
towers  are  winding  stairways.     If  there  are  elevators  in  the  mill,  they 
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The  tinie  will  come  in  many  industries  when  suitable  special  working 
clothes  will  be  put  on  at  the  fartorv  before  bej!:innini^  work  and  taken 
off  upon  quitting  work.  This  will  be  of  advantage  in  other  ways 
besides  helping  to  check  the  spread  of  disease. 

WATEB-CLOSETS  AND  PBIVIES. 

What  may  be  said  of  the  provisions  for  water-t^losets  and  privies 
and  their  condition  in  the  cotton  mills  investigated  probably  does 
not  differ  from  what  wouki  have  to  be  said  of  any  eqyal  number  of 
large  factories  in  any  industry.  The  question  of  provision  and  care 
of  closets,  always  a  dijlicult  one  where  the  number  of  users  is  large, 
is  perhaps  &s  dilhcult  as  anywhere  in  some  of  the  mills  included  in 
this  investigation.  As  in  most  of  the  States  covered  there  is  no 
legal  standard  or  even  requirement,  the  provisions  are  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  manufacturer.  In  Rhode  Ishind  and  in  Alabama 
the  legal  requirement  of  M^ater-closets  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
ms]>ectors ;  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi  tltey  are  not  required  by  law.  In 
Massachusetts  separate  water-closets  are  legally  required  wherever 
two  or  more  males  and  tM'o  or  more  females  are  enq)loyc<!  together. 

In  some  mills  the  water-closets  are  in  the  corners  or  on  the  sides 
of  the  workrooms.  In  some  they  are  located  in  towers  built  beside 
the  building.  Some  of  the  smaller  mills  have  entirely  detached 
water-closets  or  privies.  Water-closets  wliich  are  located  in  the 
workrooms  and  those  which  open  directly  into  the  workrooms,  if 
used  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  are  almost  certain  to  emit 
odors  which  are  very  olh^isive  to  the  employees.  The  tower  closet, 
which  is  entirely  separateil  from  the  workrooms,  is  said  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  toilets  are  located  in  a  tower,  which  is  reached 
on  each  floor  by  a  bridge.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are 
readily  seen.  Light  and  air  are  received  from  three  sides,  privacy  of 
approach  is  secured,  and  unpleasant  odors  in  workrooms  are  pre- 
vented. 

Some  water-closets  are  constructed  with  good  fixtures,  and  in  some 
cases  tliey  are  attended  t)y  regular  janitors  and  janitresses.  The  bowls 
in  many  of  these  rooms  are  made  of  stoneware,  having  no  woodwork 
whatever.  The  water-closets  in  many  mills  have  poor  fixtures,  which 
are  in  many  cases  broken,  and  receiving  no  attentioji  they  remain  in 
a  disgusting  condition.  At  some  mills  the  toilet  bowls  are  not  flushed, 
but  empty  into  boxes,  which  are  not  cleaned  frequently  enough  to  U 
prevent  very  foul  odors.  Some  of  the  closets  are  flushed  automatic- 
ally  by  opening  and  shutting  the  doors.  In  some  of  the  rooms  the 
floors  and  walls  are  both  of  cement,  so  that  water  from  a  hose  can  be  M 
used  in  cleaning  them.  In  some  of  these  toilets  will  often  be  found 
a  disinfecting  apparatus,  wliich  discharges  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
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disinfectaat  solution  into  the  bowl.  The  machines  are  filled  and 
charged  once  a  week  by  agents  who  visit  the  mills  where  this  apparatus 
is  installed,  and  who  assume  entire  responsibility  for  its  efficiency. 

Some  mill  officials  complain  that  their  attempts  to  keep  the  water- 
closets  sanitary  by  continual  cleaning,  the  use  of  disinfectants,  and 
other  means,  receive  little  or  no  cooperation  from  the  employees. 
Toilet  stools  are  frequently  clogged  by  employees .  throwing  cotton 
waste  and  even  bobbins  in  them,  although  there  are  strict  rules  against 
such  practice.  It  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  many  cases 
the  conditions  found  can  exist  only  as  a  result  of  neglect  of  ordinary 
care  on  the  part  of  those  responsible. 

In  every  mill  which  was  investigated  separate  water-closets  or 
privies  were  provided  for  males  and  females,  except  in  one  mill  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  they  were  separate  in  the  weave  room  only. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mills  there  is  not  reasonable  pri- 
vacy of  approach  to  the  water-closets.  In  some  cases  the  water- 
closets  for  females  immediately  adjoin  those  for  males.  In  some 
mills  the  construction  of  the  water-closets  is  disgraceful;  closets  are 
built  within  the  workrooms,  and  the  thin  board  partitions  do  not 
extend  to  the  ceilings,  and  in  some  instances  the  doors  do  not  reach 
to  the  floor.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  feet  and  lower  parts  of  the 
skirts  of  females  occupying  the  water-closets  can  be  seen  from  the 
workrooms. 

The  following  table  summarizes  some  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
water-closet  accommodations  in  the  mills  which  were  investigated: 
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TIip  table  show's  a  condition  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  apparent 
that  conditions  aro  not  only  such  as  in  many  cases  to  he  rlistinctly  in- 
sanitary, but  in  a  "greater  number  of  causes  tiiere  is  a  lack  of  the  privacy 
of  approach  to  closets  which  may  reasonably  l»e  demanded  and  which 
is  of  especial  importance  whore  large  numbers  of  youn^  cliildron  of 
both  sexes  are  em[)]oyed.  In  the  States  where  the  best  standards 
pi-evail  this  subject  lias  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  where  legislation 
and  rigid  enforcement  is  necessai*y. 

The  provisions  made  in  man_y  mills  and  the  condition  in  which 
the  toilets  were  kej>t  were  uj)  to  the  highest  possible  stamlard  and  left 
nothing  to  be  <losired  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  conditions 
as  they  were  found  in  some  cases,  wliile  examples  of  only  a  minority 
of  the  mills,  are  so  strongly  suggestive  of  the  urgent  need  of  regula- 
iiuo,  that  a  few  instances  aro  here  given  somewhat  in  detail.  These 
are  all  mills  in  Stales  where  no  system  of  iusj>ection  prevailed. 

Mill  No.  1 :  At  one  mill  where  conditions  in  general  are  good  the 
water-closets  for  }n)th  men  and  women  showed  every  evidence  of 
neglect.  The  closets  for  both  males  and  females,  although  entirel}'' 
separate  and  with  more  or  less  privacy  of  approach,  olFer  no  firivacy 
within  their  doors.  Along  the  walls  of  each  room  stand  from  sLx 
tt»  eight  toilets,  with  no  partitions  between  them.  Many  of  these 
arc  devoid  of  the  customary  wooden  seat.  Out  of  six  toilets  in  a 
closet  used  mainly  by  women  and  girls,  but  two  have  wooden  scats. 
The  floors  of  these  closets  are  filthy".  In  the  men's  closets  quids  of 
tol>acco  and  murky  pools  of  tobacco  juice  together  with  pieces  of 
paper  cover  the  floor,  the  thiol's  are  wet  imd  slimy,  and  the  odor 
ileci<ledly  offensive.  In  the  closets  frequented  by  women  and  girls 
the  recent  presence  of  snuff  dippers  is  jdainly  evidenced  by  the  tell- 
tale expectorations  upon  the  floor.  Here,  too,  the  floor  is  wet  and 
slimy  and  the  odor  oifensive. 

Mill  No.  2;  At  the  time  of  the  ageJit's  visit  the  closets  had  not 
been  cleaned  for  over  a  week-  This  was  acknowledged  by  the  super- 
intendent, who  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  operative  delegated  for  such 
work  had  not  been  there  for  a  while.  The  two  operatives  who  tend 
macliines  nearest  the  closets  stated  to  the  agent  that  mimed  lately 
after  her  inspection  of  these  places  the  superintendent  had  a  man 
clean  them  out  forthwith  with  broom  and  water.  Not  only  that, 
but  they  were  cleaned  again  later  in  the  day.  These  two  operatives 
also  stated  that  when  the  closets  were  cleaned  the  water  used  for 
the  purpose  sometimes  nm  out  in  puddles  under  the  doors  of  the 
closets  and  as  far  as  15  feet  into  the  workix)oms,  carrying  fiJth 
with  it. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ]>lacc  is  merely  that  of  a  box  pri\-y,  with 
no  Hushing  apparatus.  According  to  accounts  given  by  ever}^  oper- 
ative questioned  on  the  subject — about  15  Ln  all — oxjeratives  are 
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abominably  careless  in  their  use  of  the  closets.  Girls  and  women  go 
there  to  rest. 

The  sink  outside  where  drinking  water  is  obtained  is  also  filthy. 
The  operatives  in  general  testify  with  indignation  that  when  they 
drink  the  water  the  odor  from  the  closets  is  so  bad  that,  as  one  put 
it,  "It's  just  like  drinking  the  bad  smell."  At  this  place  no  drinking 
cup  is  supplied  and  employees  either  remove  the  bucket  and  put  their 
lips  under  the  drip  pipe  or  drink  from  the  rim  of  the  full  bucket. 

Mill  No.  3:  On  each  floor  one  water-closet  for  men  and  one  for 
women  were  found.  They  are  separated  by  a  board  partition,  not 
impervious  to  light  and  certainly  not  to  sound,  since  there  is  an  open- 
ing near  the  top  of  the  partition.  There  are  two  toilets  in  each 
closet.  None  of  the  toilets  has  a  wooden  seat.  On  the  third  floor 
neither  of  the  two  toilets  for  the  men  and  for  the  women  will  flush. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  four  toilets  on  the  first  floor,  and  with  three 
out  of  the  four  on  the  second  floor.  ITandfuls  of  cotton  waste  lie  on 
the  soaking  floors  of  the  closets  for  both  men  and  women,  and  from 
these  closets  stagnant  water  runs  over  the  floor  3  or  4  feet  into 
the  workrooms.  After  the  first  inspection  the  closets  were  cleaned, 
but  a  few  hours  later  conditions  were  found  still  bad  enough.  The 
last  inspection  was  made  on  a  Saturday  just  after  the  mill  had  been 
cleaned  up,  and  yet  those  closets  were  too  vile  to  ent<?r. 

In  the  second  and  third  stories  there  is  a  screen  in  front  of  the  doors 
to  the  closets.  The  wooden  partition  between  the  closets  extends 
out  beyond  the  main  wall  about  2  feet  to  meet  the  screen.  These 
Httle  approaches  can  be  seen  from  any  point  in  each  stor}%  and  on 
the  first  floor  there  is  no  screen  at  all.  The  approaches  are  abso- 
lutely devoifl  of  i)rivacy.  Only  when  clear  inside  is  one  out  of  sight 
of  many  workers.  One  woman  is  ])aid  half  a  cent  more  per  side  than 
others  who  do  not  want  to  operate  spinning  frames  near  the  closet 
doors. 

Mill  No.  4:  The  odor  from  the  water-closets  is  so  vile  as  to  be  nause- 
ating in  almost  every  room  of  the  mill.  These  closets  are  being 
used  constantly  all  day,  yet  they  can  not  be  flushed  by  the  individ- 
ual using  them.  At  intervals,  about  twice  a  day,  water  is  run 
through  them.  In  cold  weather  there  is  no  way  of  ventilating  the 
mill.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  j)eople  can  endure  for  11^  hours  a 
day  the  foulness  of  the  air.  In  these  same  filthy  closets  the  women 
hang  their  coats  and  hats  to  keep  them  out  of  the  dust  and  lint  of 
the  workrooms. 

LUNCH  BOOMS. 

In  few  of  the  cotton  mills  visited  was  any  provision  of  lunch  rooms 
for  employees  found.  One  niill  in  North  Carolina  had  a  lunch  room 
separate  from  the  workrooms,  and  one,  in  the  same  State,  had  a 
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large  hallway  whicli  was  used  as  a  lunch  room.     One  niilJ  in  Mas- 
sachnsotts  had  a  room,  separate  from  the  workrooms,  which  women| 
and  fhildrt'ii  wciv  [)crmitU»(l  to  use  as  a  hinch  room.     No  other  cot-| 
ton  mill  investigated  had  a  lunch  room, 

EKST  BOOHS. 

In  no  cotton  mill  investigated,  North  or  South,  was  there  a  re{?t 
room  for  employees.     In  none  of  the  group  of  four  New  England 

Stat<?s  or  the  group  of  sLx  Soutnern  States  is  there  a  law  wliieh 
requires  that  manufactTjring  establishments  shall  proviiie  for  em- 
ployees wash  rooms,  dressing  rooms,  lunch  rooms,  or  rest  rooms, 
except  tliat  the  law  of  Rhode  Island  (sec.  8,  chap.  68,  General  Laws 
of  1S9C)  requires  t!iat  dressing  rooms  for  women  and  girls  shall  he 
provided  in  all  establishments  ''w4iere  such  are  deemed  a  necessity" 
by  the  factory  inspect<u's.  It  is  evident  from  the  small  number 
prov-idetl  that  the  factory  inspectors  do  not  deem  them  a  necessity 
in  cotton  mills, 

DEnOONG  WATEB. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mills  have  water  piped  into  them  sup- 
posrilly  suitable  for  drinking.  Jilassachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have 
enaetniouts  requiring  tfiat  wattrr  of  proper  quahty  he  supplied.  The 
law  is  important  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  into  the  sources  from  which  the  water  is  taken.  An 
assurance  of  purity  is  the  important  point,  since  it  is  evident  that 
with  no  law  on  tlie  subject  some  provision  wUl  be  made. 

In  the  few  mills  where  the  water  for  drinking  is  still  brought  into 
the  mill  in  buckets  its  condition  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  dust 
and  lint  of  the  mill  fall  into  it  anti  it  soon  becomes  exceedingly 
unpalatable.  The  use  in  common  of  a  single  drinking  cup  is  nearly 
universal. 

SEATS  AND  PEBMISSION  TO  USE  THEH.  _ 

The  occupations  of  the  cotton  mill  in  which  women  and  children 
are  employed  are  not  "sitting  occupations."  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  drawers-in,  who  always  sit  and  for  whom  seats  are  always 
furnished,  the  operatives  must  stand  to  do  their  work.  As  explained 
in  tlie  description  of  eotton-mill  processes,  however,  most  if  not  all 
the  occupations  aiford  the  operative  occasional  opportunities  for 
sitting. 

The  laws  of  five  of  the  ten  States  visited  in  this  investigation 
require  employers  in  numufacturing  establishments  to  proviiie  seats 
for  female  employees  and  to  permit  their  use  at  intervals  when  em- 
ployees are  not  required  to  give  close  attention  to  the  maeliinea<| 
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which  they  operate.  These  States  are  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  Georgia.  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama require  seats  for  women  in  mercantile  occupations,  but  not  in 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  laws  of  Maine,  Mississippi,  and 
North  Carolina  contain  no  provisions  concerning  seats. 

The  seats  which  are  provided  in  cotton  mills  are  usually  wooden 
boxes  or  waste  boxes,  but  in  some  mills  stools  are  provided.  The 
boxes,  if  provided  with  backs,  as  they  are  in  some  mills,  afford  more 
comfortable  seats  than  stools.  Employees  who  sit  on  boxes  are  not 
so  liable  to  be  toppled  over  and  injured  by  being  thrown  against 
machinery  in  motion  as  those  who  sit  on  stools.  Looms  of  one  style 
have  seats  attached  to  them,  but  some  weavers  do  not  consider  such 
seats  comfortable  because  of  the  constant  vibration  of  the  looms. 
In  a  few  mills  investigated  straps  about  4  inches  wide  were  sus- 
pended between  looms  to  serve  as  seats.  In  some  mills  benches  had 
been  built  along  the  side  of  the  room.  These  are  not  so  useful  as 
are  individual  seats,  because  most  of  the  workers  to  use  them  must 
leave  their  machines,  which  is  not  often  possible. 

In  some  establishments  in  which  seats  were  not  provided  employ- 
ees were  allowed  to  bring  in  boxes  or  seats  of  various  sorts.  In  such 
establishments  and  in  all  establishments  where  seats  were  furnished 
their  use  was  permitted  when  the  work  would  not  suffer. 

The  following  tables  show  the  extent  to  which  seats  are  provided 
in  the  establishments  investigated  in  the  various  States: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  PROVIDING  AND  NOT 
PROVIDING  SEATS  FOR  THE  WOMEN  EMPLOYED,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  WOMEN  IN  SUCH  ESTABLISHMENTS.  BY  STATES. 

[Where  seats  are  provided  in  only  some,  not  all,  occupations,  only  the  number  of  women  employed  In 
those  occupations  is  Included  under  "Seats  provided;"  the  remainder  are  included  under  "Seats' not 
provided.''] 


Provision  for  seats. 

Establishments. 

Women  employed. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Maine: 

Seats  provided 

5 
2 

71.4 
28.0 

2,355 
500 

82.6 

Seats  not  provided 

17.5 

Total 

7 

100.0  '        2.855 

100.0 

^ew  Hampshire: 

Seats  provided 

5 
2 

71. 4              674 
28.6             287 

70.1 

Seats  not  provided 

20.9 

Total 

7 

100.0 

961 

100.0 

Massachusetts: 

Seats  provided 

a  19 
3 

86.4 
13.6 

5,330 
2,443 

68.6 

Seats  not  provided 

3L4 

Total 

22 

100.0 

7,773 

100.0 

Rhode  Island: 

Seats  provided 

t>9 
1 

go.o 

^.xm 

85.3 

Seats  not  provided 

10.0  1            396 

14.7 

Total 

10 

100.0 

2,701 

100.0 

VlTKinla: 

Seats  provided 

r2 

2 

50.0 
.W.O 

496 
422 

54.0 

Seats  not  provided 

46.0 

Total 

4 

100.0 

918 

100.0 

North  CaroUna: 

Seats  provided 

rf24 

3.0 

40.7 
.')9.3 

1.352 
1,823 

42.6 

Seats  not  provided 

57.4 

Total 

M 

100.0  1        3.175 

100.0 

South  Carolina: 

Seats  provided 

<-13 
23 

30.1           1,.344 
ra.9           1.997 

40.2 

Seats  not  provided 

.¥).8 

Total 

3fi 

100. 0 

3.341 

100.0 

Georgia: 

Seats  provided 

23 

2.^.R 
74.2 

SS8 
2.389 

27.1 

Seats  not  provided 

72.9 

Total 

31 

100.0 

3,277             100.0 
4m              .'W  1 

Alabama: 

Seats  provided 

/f. 

40.2 

7 

r<l.S           1.089               09.9 

Total 

__13 

«-5 
4 

100.0 

1.5.\S 

100  0 

MbsLsslppI: 

Seats  provided 

.SS.fi 
44.4 

358  ' 
430 

45  4 

Seats  not  provided 

54  6 

Total 

9 

lon.o 

788 

100  0 

« Including  1  mill  that  provide.*!  scats  for  weavers  only,  ami  1  mill  that  provides  seats  for  all  but  spinners. 

k  Including  1  mill  that  provides  .seats  for  weavers  only. 

c  Including  1  mill  that  provides  seats  in  only  some,  not  all,  oitiipations. 

*  Including  2  mills  that  provide  seats  In  only  some,  not  all,  otnipat  ions. 

« Including  3  mills  that  provide  seats  in  only  some,  not  all.  ooeiipation.s. 

/  Including  5  mills  that  provide  seats  In  only  some,  nut  all,  oecuputlotis. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  COTTON  MILLS  INVESTIGATED  PROVIDINO  AND  NOT 
PROVIDING  SEATS  FOR  THE  FEMALES  UNDER  16  EMPLOYED,  AND  NUMBER 
AND  PER  CENT  OF  FEMALES  UNDER  Ifl  IN  SUCH  MILLS.  BY  STATES, 

[Where  seats  are  provided  In  only  some,  not  all,  occupations,  only  the  number  of  females  imder  16 
employed  In  those  occupations  is  inoludeil  umlor  "Sosils  provided;"  the  remainder  are  included  under 
"Seats  not  provided. "J 


Provision  for  seats. 

Establishments. 

Females  under  16 
employed. 

Numlicr. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Maine: 

Seats  providetl 

5 
2 

7L4 
28.6 

202 
51 

79.7 

Seats  not  provided 

20.3 

Total 

7 

100.0 

253 

100.0 

New  Hampshire: 

Seats  provided 

5 
2 

71.4 

28.6 

38 
30 

56.1 

Seats  not  provided 

43.9 

Total 

7 

100.0 

68 

100.0 

Massachusetts: 

'  Seats  provided 

19 
3 

86.4 
13.6 

255 
65 

79.8 

Seats  not  provided 

20.2 

Total 

22 

100.0 

320 

100.0 

Rhode  Island: 

Scats  provided 

8 
2 

80.0 
20.0 

226 
23 

90.8 

Scats  not  provide*! 

9.3 

Total 

10 

100.0 

249 

100.0 

VlTBinia: 

Seats  provided 

02 
2 

50. 0 
50.0 

72 

147 

33.0 

Seats  not  provI(lc<l 

67.0 

Total 

4 

100.0 

219 

100.0 

North  Carolina: 

Seats  provided 

l>23 

3f) 

39.0 
Gl.O 

470 
654 

41.8 

Scats  not  provldc<l 

58.2 

Total 

.ig 

100.0 

1,124 

100.0 

South  Carolina: 

Seats  provldo<l 

bl2 

24 

33.3 

06.7 

580 
919 

38.7 

Seats  not  provide<l 

61.3 

Total 

36 

100.0 

1.499 

100.0 

Georgia: 

Seats  provided 

6 
25 

19.4 
80.6 

173 
727 

19.3 

Scats  not  provided 

80.8 

Total 

31 

el 

12 

100.0 

900 

100.0 

Alabama: 

Seats  provldo<l 

7.7 
92.3 

61 
533 

10.2 

Seats  not  provlde<l 

80.8 

13 

100.0 

594 

100.0 

Mississippi: 

Scats  provided 

62 

7 

22.2 
77.8 

27 
222 

10.8 

Seats  not  provided 

89.2 

Total 

9 

100.0 

249 

100.0 

a  InoludlnR  1  nstJibllshmoti)  which  provi(lf>5  sr.its  In  only  some,  not  all,  occupations. 

f>  \ot  including  1  csUxblishincnt  wliich  provM<^s  .soiits  in  rK-cupations  in  which  very  few  children  are 
employed. 

c  Not  Including  3  establishments  which  provide  seals  in  occupations  In  which  very  few  children  are 
employed. 
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Over  one-Iialf  of  tlic^  fomales  in  the  Ncnv  Eiijjland  cotton  mill 
invastigjitf!<l  wore  in  Mjissaclinsetls  mills.     By  reference  to  the  tabic 
it  will  be  seen  that  6S.t>  per  cent  of  the  women  ami  79.S  per  cent 
the  girls  nnder  l(i  in  the  mills  of  thi.s  State  were  providtnl  with  seats. 
The  Jarge^t  proportion  of  female  employees  provided  with  seats  was 
in  Rliode  Island,  namely,  S5.3  j>er  cent  of  women  and  90.8  per  cent 
of  j(irls  under  16. 

In  Virginia  54.0  per  cent  of  the  women  empUiyees  were  provided 
with  seats,  tliis  heinfj  the  Iiighest  proportion  shown  for  any  State  iu 
the  southern  p'oufK  In  Ahihama  seats  were  provided  for  oidy  30.1 
per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  establishments  investigated,  and  in 
Georgia  for  only  27.1  per  cent.  In  Alabama  and  Mississippi  seats 
were  provided  for  approximately  only  10  per  cent  of  the  girls  under  16. 

COTTON-MIIL    ACCIDENTS. 

During  this  investigation  inquiry  was  made  regarding  the  number 
and  nature  of  accidents  occurring  during  the  year  preceding  the 
investigation  in  37  cotton  mills  in  the  New  England  group,  and  in 
89  milk  in  the  southern  group. 

The  conditions  in  the  two  localities  in  the  matter  of  recording 
these  occurrences  are  very  diliVrent.  The  mills  of  New  England  are 
older,  generally  larger,  and  more  highly  organized,  and  as  a  result 
of  these  and  other  causes,  their  records  of  minor  accidents  are  on  the 
average  very  much  more  complete  than  in  the  southern  mills. 

The  reasons  for  this  difference,  asitle  from  the  greater  development 
of  the  New  England  mills,  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  desen^e  brief 
mention.  The  following  reasons  are  important,  though  the  degree 
of  their  influence  can  not  be  exactly  shown. 

1.  Factory  inspection.— The  three  New  England  States,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  in  which  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  cotton  mills  are  located  have  systems  of  inspection,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  requiring  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
record  of  accidents.  In  New  Hampshire,  which  has  no  provision  for 
inspection  or  keeping  records  of  accidents,  the  number  of  mills  b 
very  small. 

In  the  South,  on  the  other  haml,  industrial  development  had  not 
at  the  time  of  tliis  investigation  reached  the  point  of  requiring  such^ 
supervision.     The  changes  since  that  time  in  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia  would,  of  course,  have  no  effect  upon  tlie  facts 
now  under  con.sideration. 

2.  The  requtrements  of  insurance  companies.— The  com- 
panie.s  operating  largely  in  New  England  are  much  more  stringent 
than  those  in  the  South  in  requiring  the  record  of  all  accidents  with- 
out reference  to  the  degree  of  their  severity. 
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3.  Liability  laws.— It  ia  probable  that  the  elaborate  and  specific 
liability  law  in  force  in  M ass aclui setts  leads  to  gjeater  care  in 
recording  accidents.  The  adjacent  States  do  not  have  such  laws 
upon  the  statute  books,  but  their  manufacturers  would  be  influenced 
materially  by  the  action  of  employers  in  Massachusetts,  whirh  holds 
so  commanding  a  position  in  the  cotton  industry.  The  States  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  have  brief  statutes  much  less  stringent  than 
the  one  in  Massachusetts.  The  other  States  have  provisions  appli- 
cable only  to  railways. 

Since  it  was  impossible  in  the  case  of  mills  not  reporting  any 
accidents  to  detennine  whether  this  was  because  actually  no  accidents 
occurred,  or  because  the  records  were  deficient,  only  those  mills  are 
inchiiled  in  the  following  discussion  which  reported  one  or  more  acci- 
dents. These  number  37  in  the  New  England  States,  employing 
28,609  persons.  In  the  South  89  mills  are  included,  in  wliich  35,962 
persons  were  employed. 

The  considerations  advanced  above  make  it  evident  that  a  compar- 
ison of  accident  rates  between  the  two  sections  Ls  entirely  impossible. 
Within  each  group  the  rates  are  suggestive  and  will  be  presented 
as  the  discussion  proceeds. 

In  the  following  table  the  size  of  tlie  industrial  group  is  shown  and 
its  classification  by  age  and  sex: 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  REPORTINO  ACCIDENTS,  BYAOE  AND 

SEX. 


Locality. 

16  years  and  over. 

U  and  15  years. 

Under  U  years. 

Total 

Mule. 

Fettude, 

TolaL 

Male. 

Ffflialf. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TolBl. 

ployeea. 

New  England  group. 
Boutbtfrn  group 

15,029 
19.328 

12,307 
9,393 

27,336 
28,721 

677. 
1,026 

«ao 

I,94» 

1,197 
3,876 

33 

1,897 

44 

i,m 

7« 
3,360 

28,aOB 
35.  wa 

Total 

34,357 

21,700 

S6,0&7 

2,609 

2.5fle 

6,073 

1,B20 

i,6ta 

3,442 

64,571 

.^x. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  reported  accidents  wliich 
occurred  during  the  year  preceding  the  investigation,  arranged 
according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  persons  injured.  The  signifi- 
cance of  tins  fl-s  an  indication  of  the  relative  hazard  to  the  younger 
worker  wdJ  be  made  evident  later. 


ACCIDENTS  IN  ONE  YEAR  REPORTED  BY  126  COTTON  MILLS,  BY  AOB  AND  SEX  OF 

EMPLOYEES  IMJUUED. 


k 


Locality. 
i 

16  y«ani  and  over. 

14  and  15  yean. 

Under  14  years. 

Total 
accl- 
dents. 

■  ■ 
Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

New  England  group. 
Sou  tbem  group 

476 

:t;t2 

ao7 

683 

aw 

26 
66 

6 
23 

31 
79 

714 

86 

17 

63 

637 

Total 

SOS 

270 

1,078 

»l 

29 

110 

36 

17 

63 

1,241 
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Tliis  table  inrhides  in  tlie  p:roup  of  16  years  and  over  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  exact  a^e  was  not  reported,  but  who  are  known  from 
the.  nature  of  the  oeeupation  to  belong  to  that  ^roup. 

CiiiUm  niiUs  share  witli  all  industrial  ostaljlisiiments  where  power 
is  employed  the  i^eneral  dan<,'ers  <if  prime  movers — shafts,  belting,  etc. 
In  nrder  to  ojive  some  idea  of  the  s])eeial  iiazards  to  whicli  cotton- 
mill  workers  are  exposed,  the  occupations  uf  the  injured,  as  staled 
in  tJie  table  which  follows,  are  arranged  in  the  order,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  wbit-h  the  material  comes  to  them  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. A  measure  of  the  relative  hazards  of  the  occupations  can 
only  be  had  t»y  an  accident  rat^  based  on  the  number  of  employees 
in  each  occufmtion.  Fifjures  fur  such  a  computation  for  each  occu- 
pation are,  unfortunately,  not  available. 

OCCUPATlf>NS  OF  FMPLOYKES  rNirTKED  BY  ACCIDENT.  TN  TTfK  ORDKH  IX  WmCH 
STOCK  REACHES  TQEM   IS  PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 


Oocupailon. 

Now  England  mills. 

Southern  mills. 

Toliil. 

MkIp.  1  Female. 

i 

Total. 

Uale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hale. 

Petnale. 

Touil. 

Picker  tonders 

37 
0 

&4 
2 

10 
9 
3 
6 

10 

IS 

17 
2 
0 
2 
3 
2 
& 

1» 
0 
0 
0 

43 
tt 
7 
3 
• 

12 

n 

71 

u 

12 
4 

2 

58 

13 

7 

2 

58 

16 

6 

4 

.V 

4 
4 

1 

i' 

3" 

ii' 

37 

a 

M 
Ih 
17 
U 
01 
32 
10 
21 
17 
6 

7 
7 
5 
0 
19 
.ft 
0 
7 
112 
9 
7 
0 
9 
12 
11 

n 

15 
IS 
12 
4 
2 

m 

3n 

4 

57 

ii 

4 

l;i 
4 

0 

30 
4 

AS 
1 

19 
5 

22 

43 

73 

10 
111 
2 
211 
13 
Ifi 

to 
in 

50 

17 

4 

10 

4 

3 

6 

0 

'  38 

12 

10 

10 

7* 

26 

9 

9 

0 

35 

3Q 

90 

25 

25 

23 

6 

0 

98 

i" 

14 

8 

8 

07 

0& 

6 

'""Y 

9* 

8 
5 

I 

i* 

i* 

9» 

ii* 

ir' 

73 

LiipTwr  I'lulera 

to 

Can]  ('iidcrs ...,,....», 

112 

(^omluT  tfnik'raL..,.,.^,..... 

10 

Dmw  fniino  t«iiclins 

16 

Rovers 

te 

Speeder  tenders 

«3 

RtngApinners...... 

76 

Mule  j^pkuieni 

10 

Doners 

40 

I 

41 

02 

Dark  boyn 

17 

Spoolers ,_. 

3 
4 

2 

3' 

a 
4 
4 

36 

17 
2 

0 

.1 

4' 

4 
1 

i* 

30 

i" 

4 
0 
4 
4 
1 

19 
7 
4 
4 
OS 
17 
2 
7 

11 

Band  boya, , 

10 

Warper  tendere. 

u 

WlJideru 

u 

(^allle^J 

10 

Beatnera... 

7 

Loom  Qxera 

tt 

Flllcni 

II 

Slasher  tenders 

U> 

Dyehoiiso  liands 

11 

Weavers 

177 

Sepond  hands. 

SO 

OverKers ,. 

• 

Folders 

13 

Bleocbcrs 

9 

Cleaners 

23 
10 

28 
10 

7 
11 

1 

0" 

23 
Ifl 
28 
10 
7 
11 
1 
4 
46 

3i 

OUers 

10 

Laborers 

99 

Cftrpefit4»rf ..ji>t..M> 

u 

MwliinlsLs 

tt 

Elevator  h:uidl.....*««..ii.^. 

81 

EnRlnet'rs 

8 

ElecLriclttns 

0 

liisctillufieuus. -•- 

115 

Total 

601 

213 

714 

«. 

K» 

527 

826 

31A 

1.941 

I 


A  brief  explanation  of  the  occupations  as  arrancjed  in  this  table 
will  disclose  the  nature  (tf  the  hazards  to  which  each  is  liable. 

From  the  opening  room,  situated  at  some  distance  to  lessen  the 
fire  hazard,  the  cotton  arrives  at  the  pickers.  Usually  this  transfer 
is  through  a  metallic  tube  by  means  uf  an  air  blast. 
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The  attendants  of  the  picking  machines  are  usually  called  picker 
toiders.  The  machines  desigqateil  collectively  as  pickers  are  arranged 
in  a  series,  the  breaker  lapper,  the  intermediate  lapper,  and  the 
finishing  lapper.  The  first  of  these  receives  the  cotton  in  looae  form 
and  draws  it  by  an  air  suction  against  perforated  cylindrical  screens, 
into  which  dirt  and  fragments  of  various  sorts  are  drawn  by  the  air. 
These  screens  revolve  slowly  and  thus  pass  a  slieet  of  cotton  on  to  a 
cylindrical  box,  having  a  slatted  bottom,  in  which  revolves  a  beater, 
which  loosens  up  the  sheet,  knocks  the  dirt  out  through  the  grid  at 
the  bottom,  and  delivers  loose  cotton  to  a  second  pair  of  revolving 
screens,  from  which  a  second  fan  withdraws  a  further  portion  of 
included  dust.  Hazard  about  this  machine  is  principally  tliat  fn>m 
belts  and  gears,  with  now  and  then  cases  of  attempted  adjustment 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  which  nearly  always  have  a  disas- 
trous result.  From  the  second  pair  of  cyhndrical  screens  the  cotton 
is  delivered  by  a  series  of  rollers  and  finally  wound  on  a  core  into  a 
many-layered  bundle  called  a  lap. 

Several  laps  thus  formed  are  combined  and  fed  to  the  succeeding 
machines.  The  laps  then  pass  to  the  card  room.  The  dangers  from 
belts  and  gears  continue  with  one  additional  danger,  often  giving 
rise  to  very  serious  accidents.  The  large  revolving  cj^linder  of  the 
card  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  stout  cloth  very  carefully  adjusted, 
called  the  card  clothing.  It  bristles  with  fine  steel  teeth.  At  inter- 
vals a  door  in  the  casing,  the  stripping  door,  must  be  opened  and 
waste  removed  and  the  card  teeth  cleaned.  This  door  at  times  falls 
open  through  the  vibration  of  the  machinery.  (")  It  may  then  become 
covered  and  concealed  by  waste.  In  attempting  to  remove  this  the 
hand  may  become  entangled  in  the  fibers,  be  drawn  against  the 
revolving  teeth,  which  move  at  very  high  speed,  and  be  severely 
lacerated.  Even  under  ordinary  conditions  the  occasional  necessary 
inspection  of  the  card  is  not  without  danger.  The  clothing  may  be 
caught  by  the  teeth  and  the  arm  drawn  in  and  so  seriously  torn  as  to 
require  amputation.  These  severer  accitlents  are  rare,  but  the  rate 
(13.11  per  100)  shown  for  card  tenders  in  the  table  which  follows 
indicates  this  as  by  far  tlie  most  dangerous  occupation  in  the  mills. 

The  cotton  finally  emerging  from  the  cards  is  coiled  in  metallic 
cans.  This  loose  untwisted  rope  is  called  a  sliver.  In  mills  making 
fine  yarn  this  is  subjected  to  a  process  called  combing,  the  general 
character  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  name.  The  process  removes 
from  the  sliver  the  short  fibers  which  would  tend  if  allowed  to  remain 
to  cause  roughness  of  the  yam.  Inspection  of  the  record  shows 
belts  and  gears  the  chief  hazard. 

«The  English  regulations  now  require  the  use  of  a  device  which  preveutt)  the  open- 
ing of  this  door  so  long  as  the  machinery  ia  in  motion. 
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The  drawing  frames  combine  several  slivers  and  attenuate  them 
by  passage  through  rolls,  of  wliich  each  succeeding  pair,  revolving  at 
higher  spee<l,  apply  a  draw  to  the  sliver  and  so  extend  it.  Projec- 
tions on  the  moving  parts  are  sources  of  danger  in  some  of  these 
machines,  though  their  speed  is  comparatively  low. 

After  a  varying  number  of  tlrawinga  the  shver  is  fed  t-o  the  first  of 
a.  series  of  machines  which  wind  the  resulting  strand  on  bobbins,  at 
the  same  time  imparting  a  slight  twist.  Tlie  general  name  applied 
in  cott<3n  mills  to  the  machines  wliich  accomplish  the  steps  of  this 
process  is  fl^^  frames.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  part  wliicli  adds 
tlie  only  new  hazard. 

In  the  first  of  these  machines,  called  the  "slubber,"  a  fork-shaped 
flyer  (through  which  the  sliver  is  carried)  revolves  about  the  bobbin. 
This  fork  revolves  so  rapidly  as  to  apjiear  a  mere  blur.  The  worker 
may  at  times  approach  unconsciously  near  enough  to  receive  a  severe 
blow.  The  injury  may  vary  fr-om  a  slight  abrasion  to  a  broken 
bone. 

The  slightly  twisted  roving  goes  to  the  spinning  frame.  In  the 
largely  used  ring  spinning  frame  the  revolving  ''ring"  presents  to  a 
less  degree  the  danger  of  the  flyer.  The  doffers,  who  remove  the 
wound  bobbins,  suffer  mostlv  from  belts  and  gears.  The  same  is 
true  of  mule  spinners  and  their  back  boys.  In  the  series  from  this 
point  to  loom  fixer  the  strictly  machine  hazard  does  not  appear  to 
be  high.  This  iiicluiles  spoolers,  band  boys,  warper  tenders,  winders, 
quillers,  and  beamers.  The  loom  fixer  incurs  an  appreciable  danger 
from  the  liability  that  the  machines,  which  he  adjusts,  will  start 
while  he  is  at  work  upon  them.  The  remedy  here  is  more  eflicient 
means  for  preventing  the  starting  of  machines,  wliich  must  be 
repaired  while  others  are  still  in  motion. 

The  fillers,  slasher  tentJers,  and  dyehouse  hands,  who  may  handle 
the  material  before  it  comes  to  the  weaver,  have  mainly  nonmachine 
accidents. 

The  weaver  is  exposed  to  a  particular  danger  from  the  fl3'ing  of  the 
shuttle.  Even  M'ith  the  best  devices  for  preventing  this  occuirence 
it  may  yet  happen,  and  with  the  present  speed  of  looms  is  a  quite 
serious  menace. 

The  only  remaining  occupation  actually  handling  the  goods  in 
process  of  making  as  a  regular  part  of  their  duties  is  that  of  the 
folders.  In  the  machine  which  they  operate  they  may  sometimes  be 
caught  under  the  folding  bar. 

The  others  included  in  the  foregoing  table  are  engaged  in  accessory 
occupations,  the  hazards  of  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  textile 
industr^^ 

The  oilers  are  frequently  rather  young  males  and  suffer  con- 
spicuously from  their  exposure  to  belts  and  shafting.    The  machinists, 
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carpenters,  and  others  of  such  classes  suffer  the  accidental  injuries 
found  in  other  industries  as  well  as  in  this.  The  comparative  hazard 
is  shown  for  seven  occupations  in  the  New  England  mills  and  five  in 
the  southern  by  the  following  table.  The  data  available  regarding 
the  different  occupations  in  the  South  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
afford  opportunity  to  complete  the  table  as  has  been  done  for  the 
New  England  mills. 

It  is  desirable  to  repeat  here  the  statement  already  made  that  the 
tables  for  the  two  sections,  while  comparable  within  themselves, 
can  not  be  compared  with  each  other.  The  difference  in  recording 
accidents  makes  this  impossible. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED.  NUMBER  INJURED,  AND  ACCIDENT  RATE  PER 
100  EMPLOYEES  FOR  ONE  YEAR  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON  MILLB, 
BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 

37  NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS. 


IG  years  and  over. 

14  and  15  years. 

Under  14  years. 

Age 

Occupation. 

Male. 

521 

15 

2.88 

197 

1.52 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

797 

19 

2.38 

1,029 

59 

3.62 

2.170 

31 

1.43 

972 

5 

.51 

7.957 
105 
1.32 

Male. 

92 

1 

1.09 

2 

58 

52 

2 

3.85 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. '  Male. 

1 

Fe- 
male. 

5 

Total. 

port- 
ed. 

Total. 

Dofleis: 

Emploved 

27fi 

4 

1.45 

1,432 

56 

.1.01 

93 

I 

1.08 

9 

1 
(«) 

169 

1 

.59 

75 

1 

1.33 

82 

2 

2.44 

185           4 

9 

991 

Injumi. 

2 
1.08 

11 

1 
(«) 

227 

1 

.44 

21 

Rate  per  100 

Speeder  tenders: 

Emploved 

2.12 

2 

2 

1,642 

Injured 

60 

Rate  per  100 

Spinners: 

Employed 



3.65 

347     1.823 

2 

7 

9 

2,406 

Injurea 

6 
L73 

3 
2 
(«) 

3,C78 

25 
1.37 

969 

3 

.31 

4.279 

32 

Rate  per  100 

Spoolers: 

Emploved 

L33 

75 
1 

5  '         5 

1,052 

Injureo 

6 

Rate  per  IGO 

Weavers: 

Emploved 

1.33 
134 

.57 

1 

1 

2 

3 

8,088 

Injureo 

40          (15 
1.09  •    l-.t? 

4 
2.99 

112 

Rate  per  100 

Card  tenders: 

1.88 

412 
52 

412 

h2 

412 

Injured 

? 

54 

Rate  per  100 

Picker  tenders: 

Emploved — 

Injured 

12.62 

4.^3 

37 

8.55* 

_ 

12.02 

433 
37 

13.11 

433 

37 

Rate  per  100 

All  other: 

Employed 

8.56 

9,438  i  3,528   12,9fi6 

3U1           54         370 

3.35  j     1.53       2.85 

15,029    12,.307   27,3.% 

471         207  1      G83 

3. 13  1     1  ft«  1    5  .«in 

373 

22 

5.90 

577 

25 

4.33 

192  j      565 

25 

24 

49 

13,580 

392 

Rate  per  100 

Total: 

Employed 

620 

6 

.97 

3.89 

1,197 

31 

2.59 



2.89 

32 

44 

76 

6* 

28,609 

Injurea 

714 

Rate  per  100 

2.50 

1 

a  Number  too  small  to  justify  rate. 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED.  NUMBER  INJURED  AND  ACCIDENT  RATE  PER 
100  EMPLOYEES  FOR  ONE  YEAR  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  COTTON  MILLS, 
BY  AGE  AND  SEX-Concluded. 

89  SOUTHERN  MILLS. 


Oocai)atlon. 


Doff  era: 


Employed, 
[njured  — 


iDji 

Rate  per  100 

Speeder  tenders: 

Employed 

Injured 

Rate  per  100 

Spinners: 


Employed. 
■  ijuredi.. 


Inji 

Rale  per  100 

Spoolers: 


Employed. 
Injured.. 


Injure^ 

Rate  per  100. 
Weavers: 

Employed 

Injured 

Rate  per  100. 
All  other  (6) 


16  years  and  over.         14  and  15  years. 


Male. 


(521 

5 

.81 

954 

11 

1.15 

121 

2 

1.05 


(«) 

4,387 
34 
.78 


Fe- 
male. 


440 

8 

1.82 

2,062 

10 

.48 

1,829 

2 

.11 

2,818 
28 
.99 


Total. 


623 

5 

.80 

1.394 

19 

1.36 

2,183 

12 

.55 

1,8:17 
4 

.22 

7,205 
ti2 


Malo. 


1,080 

17 

1.57 

23 

1 

4.35 

122 

1 
.82 


109 

1 

.59 


Fe- 
male. 


23 

1 
4.35 

1.170 

14 

1.20 

255 

1 

.39 

209 

1 

.48 


Total. 


1,091 

18 

1.05 

46 

2 

4.35 

1,292 

15 

1.16 

257 

1 

.39 

378 

2 

.53 


Under  14  years. 


Male. 


1,006 

18 

l.GO 

9 
1 

(°) 

154 
1 

.65 


50 


Fe- 
male. 


15 


1,034 

14 

1.35 

83 


52 

1 

L92 


Total. 


Age 
Dot  re- 
port- 
ed. 


1,081 

18 

L67 

15 

1 
(«) 

1,188 

15 

L26 


102 

1 

.98 


Total. 


2,795 

41 

LI7 

1,455 

23 

L&l 

4,663 
43 
.92 

2,182 

6 

.23 

7,685 
66 
.85 


a  Number  too  small  to  jiisllfy  rate. 

b  Absence  uf  data  regarding;  nimiber  employed  in  certain  occupations  prevents  extension  of  this  table,  as 
has  been  done  for  northern  mills. 

Examination  of  the  total  column  in  the  section  of  the  table  relating 
to  the  New  England  mills  will  show  that  the  occupations  in  which 
women  and  children  are  chiefly  employed  have  relatively  low  rates. 
These  rates  per  100  for  the  year  preceding  the  investigation  are  doff- 
ers  2.12,  speeder  tenders  3. Go,  spinners  1.33,  spoolers  0.57,  weavers 
1.38.  Comparing  these  rates  with  those  of  occupations  exclusively 
adult  male,  such  as  picker  tendei-s  8.55  and  card  tenders  13.11,  it 
will  appear  that  they  are  low.  In  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  accidents 
to  women  as  machine  operators  in  the  metal  trades  it  was  found 
that  the  accident  rate  per  100  female  employees  16  years  of  ago  and 
over  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  ware  was  13.75,  in  the 
hardware  industry  0.00,  and  in  the  manufacturo  of  tin  cans  10.53.  (") 
The  comparative  safety  of  the  women  and  children  in  cotton  majiu- 
facture  is  apparent  from  these  iigures. 

For  reasons  alreatly  stattid  rates  can  not  be  compared  in  the  two 
sections.  The  low  rates  in  the  Southern  States  for  these  occupa- 
tions, given  over  largely  to  women  and  children,  may  be  due  in  part 
to  small  hazard,  but  they  are  also  due  to  a  want  of  records  in  the 
case  of  minor  accidents. 

The  showing  regarding  the  hazard  to  young  workers  will  bo  seen 
by  inspection  of  the  table  t«)  l)e  somewhat  contradictory.  In  the 
New  England  mills  the  number  of  employees  under  14  is  relatively  so 

o  Women  aa  Machine  Operatore  iu  the  M«»«"i  'rrmitt,,  Volunio  XI  of  this  report. 
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small  that  the  rates  can  not  be  regarded  as  significant.  It  is  very 
suggestive,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  returns  are  aggregated  into 
a  mass  of  sufficient  size  to  be  significant  a  high  rate  for  some  groups 
of  young  workers  is  shown.  In  the  southern  mills  the  proportion  of 
such  workers  is  high  enough  for  the  comparative  rates  to  be  regarded 
as  typical. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  younger  workers  are  in  relatively 
nonhazardous  occupations.  The  rates  per  100  employees  in  southern 
mills  covering  the  527  accidents  considered  in  this  report  are  as 
follows: 


Males  16  and  over. .  1.  72 
Females  16  and  over.  .  67 
All  16  and  over 1. 38 


Males  14  and  15. . . .  2.  91 
Females  14  and  15. .  1. 18 
All  14  and  15 2. 04 


Males  under  14 L  90 

Females  under  14 . . .    L 16 
AU  under  14 L57 


Here  is  clear  evidence  of  greater  liability  to  accident  on  the  part  of 
children.  Though  employed  in  the  less  hazardous  work  their  rates 
steadily  exceed  those  of  their  older  coworkers  even  when  in  that 
group  are  included  the  occupations  of  relatively  high  liability.  It  is 
of  course  true  that  the  rate  of  accidents  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
While  children  have  the  higher  rate  they  may  not  have  suffered  from 
accidents  of  equal  severity.  This  may  be  tested  as  follows.  Aside 
from  the  card  room,  where  the  workers,  all  men,  are  sometimes  caught 
by  the  revolving  card  cylinders,  the  prolific  sources  of  severe  accidents 
are  belts  and  gears.  A  study  of  the  returns  shows  that  the  proportion 
of  children  who  suffer  from  these  causes  is  as  follows: 

Reference  to  a  later  table  (p.  389)  will  disclose  94  cases  of  injury 
from  shafts,  belts,  and  gears  in  the  southern  mills.  Of  these,  60,  or 
0.21  per  100,  were  to  those  16  yeare  of  age  and  over;  19,  or  0.49  per 
100,  to  those  14  and  15;  and  15,  or  0.45  per  100,  to  those  under  14. 

The  rate  for  the  child  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  older  worker 
in  this  group,  where  the  loss  of  part  of  a  finger  is  usually  the  mildest 
occurrence.  In  these  cases  tlioy  varied  among  the  children  from  a 
laceration  involving  the  loss  of  a  finger  nail  to  the  loss  of  an  arm. 
The  child  is  then  apparently  more  liable  to  all  kinds  of  accident  and 
especially  liable  to  those  of  severity. 

One  child  lost  an  arm  in  a  belt  accident.  No  one  16  and  over 
suffered  a  similar  accident.  In  the  group  14  and  15,  to  which  this 
boy  belonged  and  which  numbers  3,875,  there  were  3  accidents  by 
belts.  Older  persons  exposed  to  similar  dangers  number  28,721  and 
had  16  accidents.  The  rates  are  0.08  per  100  for  children  and  0.06 
for  those  16  and  over. 

Of  the  relative  hazard  from  belts  it  may  be  said : 

1.  The  duties  of  children  in  these  mills  call  them  into  the  vicinity 
of  moving  belts  quite  as  frequently  as  do  those  of  more  mature 
workers.    The  danger  of  being  caught  is  quite  as  great. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 26 
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2,  If  caught  the  less  weight  of  the  child  much  increases  the  liabihty 
of  serious  damage. 

3.  The  instinctive  protective  activities  of  the  child  are  much  less 
well  developed. 

Seven  children  lost  fingers  in  gear  accidents.  Ten  persons  H'y  years 
of  age  and  over  suffered  similar  injuries.  This  is  a  rate  of  0.10  per 
100  for  the  children  involved  and  of  0.03  for  employees  16  and  over. 
It  appears  then  that  comparison  of  the  number  employed  with 
the  number  injured  in  each  age  group^  the  considcralicm  of  a  group 
of  particular  severity,  and  the  examination  of  particular  kinds  of 
injury  all  point  in  the  same  direction — the  hazard  of  the  child  is 
high. 

Another  phase  deserves  some  attention.  A  given  injury  is  a  more 
serious  matter  for  the  child.  Surgeons  always  hesitate  to  perform 
operations  upon  the  young  which  would  instantly  be  useil  with  more 
mature  patients.  The  shock  of  an  operation  disturbs  the  poise  of  an 
immature  organism  much  more  than  where  tlie  progress  of  time 
has  hardened  the  resisting  powers.  With  the  a<lult  there  is  usually 
little  beyond  the  direct  disability  of  the  accident  itself.  With  the 
child  there  is  much  more  likely  to  he  a  far-reaching  series,  tlie  in- 
trusion of  infectious  disease  at  an  unguarded  moment,  a  histing 
damage  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  leading  forward  to 
consoqucnees  of  the  most  serious  kind  in  after  years.  Along  history 
of  degeneracy  and  dependence  may  have  its  beginning  in  exposure 
to  industrial  hazanl. 


AGE   AT  TIME   OF   ACCIDENT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  facts  regarding  age  at  time  of  acci- 
dent. Since  the  number  of  employees  of  these  mills  16  years  of  age 
and  over  are  not  available  by  age  groups  it  is  not  p4>ssibl6  to  make 
extended  comparisons.  In  the  absence  of  rates  conclusions  suggested 
by  these  figures  must  not  be  judged  to  be  of  decisive  value. 


L 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  TO  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  IN 
SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  SEX. 

N17MBER. 


Age  group. 


New  England  mills. 


Male.    Female.  Total. 


Southern  mills. 


Male.    Female.  Total 


Total. 


Male.    Female..  TotaL 


Under  14  years 

14  and  15  years 

16  to  20  years 

21  to  29  years 

30  to  39  years 

40  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

60  years  and  over — 

Total  reported. 
Not  reported 


Grand  total . 


25 
102 
141 

118 
54 
31 
20 


« 
86 
G7 
25 
21 
3 
1 


31 
188 
208 
143 
75 
34 
21 


36 
60 
79 
121 
G3 
3C 
21 
9 


17 
23 
26 
26 

7 
3 


53 
79 
105 
147 
70 
39 
21 
9 


36 
81 
181 
262 
181 
90 
52 
29 


17 

29 

112 

93 

32 

24 

3 

1 


491 
10 


209 
4 


700 
14 


421 
3 


102 

1 


523 
4 


912 
13 


311 
5 


601 


213 


714 


103 


527 


925 


316 


53 
110 
293 
S66 

213 
114 
55 
30 


1,223 
18 


1,241 


PER  CENT. 


Under  14  years 

8.55 
13.30 
18.77 
28.74 
14. 9t) 
8.55 
4.99 
2.14 

10.07 
22.55 
23 .49 
20.49 

6.86 
2.94 

10.13 

15.10 

20.08 

28.11 

13.38 

7.40 

4.02 

1.72 

3.95 
8.88 

19.84 
28.78 

19.84 
9.87 
5.71 
3.18 

5.47 

9.33 

86.01 

29.90 

10.29 

7.72 

.96 

.32 

4.33 

14  and  15  years 

5.09 
20.78 
28.72 
24.03 
11.00 
(i.31 
4.07 

100.00 

2.87 
41.15 

32.06 
11.90 
10.05 
1.43 

.48 

4.43 
2«.80 
29,71 

20.43 
10.71 
4.80 
3.00 

S.99 

16  to  20  years 

23.96 

21  to  29  years 

29.0t 

30  to  39  years 

17.42 

40  to  49  years 

9.32 

50  to  59  years 

4.50 

CO  years  and  over 

2.45 

Total  rpport*d 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  fact  that  the  higher  percentage  for  jiiales  is  often  at  a  later 
age  than  for  females  is  understood  at  once  as  being  correlated  with  the 
greater  permanence  of  the  male  worker.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
relative  preponderance  of  women  16  to  20  years  of  age  affects  the 
accident  rate  at  this  point.  Investigation  in  other  fields  shows  that 
women  exposed  to  the  same  hazards  suffer  a  higher  accident  rate 
than  men,  but  from  the  data  available  from  the  cotton  mills  no 
definite  conclusion  is  possible. 
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NATURE  OF   INJURY. 


In  the  following  table  the  accident  rates  per  1,000  employees  in 
the  New  England  and  southern  mills  are  given  according  to  nature 
of  injury: 

ACCIDENT  RATE  PER  1,000  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON  MILLS,  BY  NATURE  OF  INJURY. 


Nature  of  Injury. 


New  England 
mills. 


Acci- 
dents. 


Rate 

per 

1,000. 


Southern  mUb. 


Acci- 
dents. 


Rata 
per 


Finger  or  fingers  lost  wholly  or  In  part . 

Finger  or  fingers  crushed  or  broken 

Fbgers  brul^  or  lacerated 

Cuts  on  hands  or  fingers 

Hand  crushed  or  broken 

Cuts  not  on  hands 

Bruises  and  lacerations  not  on  hands. . . 

Punctured  wounds 

Infection  after  cuts,  etc 

Eye  InJ  ured 

Dislocations  and  sprains 

Rib  broken 

Aim  broken 

L^  broken 

Foot  broken  or  crushed 

Bums  and  scalds 

Loss  of  hand  or  foot 

Loss  of  arm 

Fatal 

Unclassified 


19 
62 
197 
99 
10 
82 
86 
38 

9 
11 
45 

4 
10 

1 

15 
15 


0.66 

2.17 

6.89 

3.46 

.35 

2.87 

3.01 

1.33 

.31 

.38 

1.57 

.14 

.35 

.03 

.52 

.52 


43 

67 
110 
37 
31 
31 
77 
11 


1.20 

1.86 

3.06 

LOS 

.86 

.86 

2.14 

.31 


.07 
.31 


.19 
.92 
.06 
.39 
.14 
.58 
.47 
.11 
.02 
.14 
.31 


Total. 


714 


527 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  injury  such  as 
fatality,  loss  of  hand  or  foot,  broken  limbs,  fingers  lost,  the  southern 
rate  is  as  high  or  higher  than  the  northern.  This  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  these  mills  have  constantly  this  undesirable  eminence. 
Such  records  to  be  entirely  convincing  must  extend  over  a  longer 
period.  These  rates  do  raise  the  presumption  that  the  southern 
mills  are  not  yet  so  careful  in  the  guarding  of  dangerous  machinery. 
This  presumption  is  strengthened  by  other  observations.  Consider- 
ing the  less  severe  injuries,  lacerations,  cuts,  bruises,  and  sprains,  the 
rates  of  the  New  England  mills  are  high.  Neither  does  this  demon- 
strate greater  prevalence  of  these  minor  injuries.  In  any  attempt 
at  comparison  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  records  are  not 
equally  full  and  explicit. 

Of  the  1,241  recorded  accidents  54.39  per  cent  were  of  varying 
degrees  of  severity  to  the  hands.  In  a  textile  industry  where  in 
many  occupations  manual  dexterity  is  of  the  greatest  importance  this 
is  of  greater  moment  than  in  some  other  lines  of  industry.  The  ability 
to  catch  up  and  unite  fine  threads  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  inju- 
ries to  the  hands  which  to  workers  in  many  occupations  would  be 
wholly  insignificant.  This  fact  suggests  that  some  revision  may  be 
necessaiy  in  ideas  concerning  sev'**'*"  of  cotton  mill  accidents.  The 
real  test  of  severity  is  not  s'  economic.    The  extent  to 

which  the  wage-earning  powe  of  more  importance  than 
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the  depth  of  the  cut.  If  the  cotton  operative  loses  time  from  an  injury 
which  by  an  iron  worker  would  be  regarded  as  trivial,  his  accident 
is  from  the  economic  standpoint  the  more  severe.  Further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  will  be  presented  in  connection  with  the 
table  on  losses  of  time. 


DIRECT   CAUSE   OF  ACCmENT. 

In  the  following  table  the  immediate  causes  of  accident  are  shown. 
Ordinary  use  of  machine  heads  the  list,  with  disobedience  of  orders 
and  contact  with  belts,  shafts,  and  gears  coming  next.  The  table 
simply  discloses  the  nature  of  the  hazards  which  lead  to  accident 
and  something  of  their  relative  importance. 

DIRECT  CAUSES  OP  ACCIDENTS  IN  COTTON  MILLS.  BY  SEX. 


Direct  cause. 


Ordinary  ase  of  machine. . . 

Disregard  of  orders 

Fellow-worker 

Falls  on  floor  and  stairs 

Flying  and  falling  objects.. 
Projecting  nails,  slivers,  etc. 

Acid  or  poison 

Handling  material 

Belts,  shafts,  and  gears 

Falls  fkx>m  height 

Use  of  tools.. 

Lifting  weights 

Hot  liquids,  steam,  etc 

Elevators 

Undassed 

Total 


Accidents  In- 


New  England  mills. 


Male. 


130 

64 

12 

39 

58 

18 

4 

14 

S6 

24 

29 

3 

6 

18 

27 


501 


Fe- 
male. 


20 


16 


Total. 


178 

120 

26 

60 

73 

33 

4 

14 

76 

24 

45 

3 

5 

20 

34 


213         714 


Southern  mills. 


Male. 


139 

S3 

26 

27 

34 

4 

1 

3 

71 

13 

9 

2 

10 

9 

23 


424 


Fe- 
male. 


Total 


171 

79 

29 

34 

40 

6 

1 

3 

94 

14 

9 

2 

10 

10 

25 


103        627 


Total  accidents. 


Male. 


117 
38 
66 
92 
22 
5 
17 

127 
37 
38 
6 
15 
27 
60 


926 


Fe- 
male. 


316 


Total 


349 

199 
54 
94 

113 

39 

6 

17 

170 
38 
54 
5 
15 
30 
59 


1,241 


Per 
cent. 


28.13 

16.04 

4.35 

7.57 

9.12 

3.14 

.40 

1.37 

13.70 

3.00 

4.35 

.40 

1.21 

2.42 

4.76 


100.00 


Another  table  presents  the  underlying  cause  of  the  accidents  and 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions. 

UNDERLYING  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  COTTON  MILLS,  BY  SEX. 


Aocldoata  It^t^ 

UodettjiDi;  tmix. 

New  Eng] 
mills. 

and 

tia. 

Sou  thorn  n 

nUls. 

To- 
tal, 

Total  acddaits. 

Miil«. 

r*- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Hale. 

P«miUe. 

Total, 

1 

Num- 
Inr. 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Vaf 
csent. 

Ntiro- 
bor. 

cent. 

Nat  tnktnji  ordtaarv  cjue. 
TaktHK  rtsfcs               .... 

51 

74 

7 

& 
Ifl 

21 
3 

3 
11 

54 

73 
134 

21 

IfH 

71 

13& 

17 

27 

171 

7 

m 

2 

ai 

6 

i 

4«  ' 
W 

10 
ISO 

ao 

161 

90 
14T 

15 

357 

39 

m 
w 

9.73 
lA.SO 

1,^3 
38.50 

2.38 
4.00 
37  78 

m 
m 

1 

8fi 

It 
11 

m 

37.21 

36.  W 

3.4fl 
4.43 

118 

19 
442 

33 

61 

9.  SI 
1*.77 

Inatl«(itk»i  to  siirruTUid- 

fngs .    . 

i.jsa 

UnlDieseeiti  liability ...... 

Imperfect  or  un^uarcted 

macbinbm. ....... 

Fel]DW*warke[r „ , . . . 

33.63 
4.11 

Mat  disclosed  by  I'^oord . . 

27  88 

34S 

27.  n 

Total 

flOl 

213 

7U 

434 

103 

637 

vm 

100.00 

31« 

100.00  1.^1 

100.00 
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Placing  the  percentages  derived  from  the  study  of  tho  data  at  hand 
hi  rulaliun  to  similar  percentaf^es  for  accidents  in  German  textile  mills 
in  1897,  gives  the  following  classification  according  to  responsibility 
for  accidents: 


RE8P0N«IBn.ITY  FOR  ACCIDENTS  IS  MILLS  STUDIED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
IN  G£&MAN  TEXTILE  MILLS. 

Per  cent  of  woMenta 
from  cttch  causo  lu— 

^^^                                                     OIWri&Bd  OBUW. 

130  mills 
sLadlfiti  in 
this  inves- 

tigtttlon- 

Oerman 
lexllle 
mills  In 
18DT.(«) 

Workmen  r<wi>cjn.sn>le 

HiuuaI  of  ImltiMTry ... 

».8l 

8S.«3 

3.06 

4  11 

27.  SO 

^41.88 
25. 8S 

KnifiloyMf  nnipouslhto. , ..-.^«..^.., .....,».,... ....... 

|'>ll«»w-work«>r             . t.t.k, ........... 

18.06 
4.44 

Not  rlUJClOMMl - .- 

i.as 

aAmtUcho  Nochrlchten  deO  Rolohs-Vorsiohenmgsaints  1900.    Bolheft  2.  p.  10,  Gruppe  Vm. 

The  disagreements  between  the  classification  for  the  126  mills  studied 
and  for  the  German  mills  are  what  should  be  expecteil. 

1.  The  American  records  are  not  as  clear  or  exact  as  the  German- 
Many  of  the  items  j^laced  under  the  head  of  ''Not  disclosed*'  belong 
elsewhere.  That  a  considerable  portion  should  go  to  the  charge  of  the 
employer  is  certain.  For  example,  this  group  contains  72  cases  in 
which  w^ork  people  were  caught  in  gears.  The  presumption  is  that 
most  of  these  cases  were  due  to  imperfect  guarding.  If  tlus  view 
were  arcepted,  the  employers'  responsibility  would  on  this  account 
alone  rise  from  2.66  to  possibly  S  per  cent.  Other  items  shoukl  as  rer- 
tainly  be  transferred  to  workman's  responsibility  if  the  facts  were 
known.  The  German  standards  of  employei*s'  responsibility  are  so 
much  more  stringent  than  those  of  this  country  that  they  tend 
strongly  to  increase  tlie  percentage  assigned  to  that  group. 

2.  The  hazard  in  American  mills  is  higher. '  The  German  system  of 
insurance  has  resulted  in  placing  the  Germans  far  in  the  lead  in  invent- 
ing an<l  afiplying  devices  of  safety. 

3.  This  lowering  of  the  hazard  of  industry  by  adequate  safeguards 
in  itself  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  workere.  To 
ilhistrate:  Suppose  100  accidents  to  be  distributed  to  hazard  of  in- 
dustry, workman,  anil  employer  in  the  proportion  of  50,  30,  and  20. 
Suppose  hazard  be  reduced  so  that  but  40  acciilents  now  happen  where 
50  have  occurred:  further,  suppose  the  employers'  fault  is  reiiiedieil  so 
that  but  15  occur.  There  will  now  l>e  85  accidents  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 47.06  per  cent  to  the  industry,  35.29  per  cent  to  the  worker,  17.65 
per  cent  to  the  employer.  The  worker  appears  more  negligent  when 
the  real  change  is  in  the  other  groups.     That  the  percentage  shown 
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by  the  German  textile  mills  is  influenced  by  causes  of  this  sort  there 
can  be  no  duubt.  This  i.'omparisou,  with  the  figiirea  secured  from  the 
immense  body  of  data  collected  by  the  Germans,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  figures  included  in  the  table  showing  the  underlying  cause 
of  accident  fairly  represent  the  possible  deductions  from  the  American 
data  which  we  have,  subject  of  course  to  the  corrections  suggested. 
The  statement  sometimes  made  that  high  percentages  of  accident, 
such  as  on  and  9r>  per  cent,  are  attributable  to  worker's'  negligence  lias 
no  standing  when  the  facts  are  ascertained  and  apparently  n^ults 
from  the  a^isumption  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary 
the  worker  is  negligent. 

LOSS   OF  TIME   FROM   ACCIDENT. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  workers*  negligence  is  the 
subject  of  loss  of  time.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  New 
England  and  southern  mills  investigated  the  average  days  lost  on 
account  of  accidents,  grouped  according  to  length  of  disability: 


^H                                   LOSS  Ol' 

TIME 

FROM 

ACCIDENTS  IN  COTTON  MILLS. 

New  Englaiid  mlUa. 

Boutbem  mills. 

Cases  of  nooi- 

dent. 

Days  iMt. 

Cawsofaocir 
dent. 

Days  lost. 

Num- 
ber. 

oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

«(e. 

Per 
cent. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
caDt. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

Per 

oeiit. 

^Bl  too  days 

183 
71 
96 
21 
H 
8 
1.5 

62.  fie 

3).  40 
10.35 
fi.fJQ 
4.(12 
2.30 
4.31 

«S7 

im 

019 
491 
402 

1,157 

3.  ft 
10.7 
17.2 
23.4 
2S.7 
35.8 
77.1 

15.03 
17  37 
14.16 
n.23 
9.20 
6.54 
*;.47 

207 
04 
45 
H) 
22 
14 
30 

47.92 
21.7fl 
10.42 
4.63 
5.09 
3.24 
e.94 

790 
1.043 
787 
474 
564 
504 
2,739 

3.S 
11.1 
17.6 
23.7 
27.0 
3«.0 
91.3 

11.40 

^m  7  to  12  days 

15.06 

^m  13  to  tH  days 

^m  19  to  34  days... 

^K  25  to  30  days 

^m  ai  r^jdbdsj's 

^H  Ovsraodays 

^^            Tases  reporte<J 

Not  rpport«d 

FatolUios 

11.35 
6.84 
R.S7 
7.27 

39.52 

3ta 

100. on 

4.371 

12.0 

100.00 

432 

86 

5 

4 

100.00 

0,931 

16.0 

100.00 

2 
1 

Pennanent  disabll- 
lly.. 

Total 

7W 

szr 

It  is  conmionly  believed  that  cotton-mill  accidents  are  of  slight 

importance-  As  has  been  alreatly  suggested,  the  justice  of  such  a 
contention  most  be  tested  by  an  economic  rather  than  a  surgical 
\  standard.  For  such  a  standard  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  other  coun- 
I  tries.  In  general,  it  may  be  properly  said  that  when  the  injury  is  of 
,  such  a  character  that  the  worker  may,  under  reasonable  laws,  be  ex- 
I  pected  to  carry  the  burden  of  loss  the  accident  is  to  be  classified  as  "not 
7  serious."  Wlienever  good  laws  require  some  compensation  to  be 
I  given,  these  should  rank  as  "serious."  Considering  the  practice  of 
[  other  nations  in  this  regard  it  is  found  that  Austria  requires  compen- 
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sat  ion  for  more  than  three  days;  France  five  days  and  over;  Great 

Britain  more  than  one  weok;  Germany  more  than  three  dayg.(**) 

Applying  the  British  stamlard  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears  that 
52.59  per  cent  of  the  acciilents  in  New  England  mills  belong  to  the 
*'not  serious"  class.  In  the  southern  mills  this  standard  would 
bring  the  ''not  serious"  class  below  the  50  per  cent  line;  this  would, 
however,  be  obviously  unfair  in  view  of  the  absence  of  record  of 
minor  accidents  in  these  mills.  Turning  to  the  other  side,  it  will  be 
noticetl  that  the  percentage  in  the  New  England  mills  to  be  considered 
** serious"  by  the  British  standard  is  47.41  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Those  accounted  serious  do  not  include  the  fatalities  and  permanent 
disability.  While  they  constitute  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  injured 
their  loss  of  time  is  a  still  higher  proportion,  amounting  to  84.97  per 
cent  of  the  total  loss  of  time  in  the  reported  cases. 

Another  view  of  these  figures  is  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
following  table.  Tliis  table  givea  the  recorded  facta  regarding  what 
is  being  done  to  meet  the  conditions  arising  from  these  accidents: 

AID  AND  COMPENSATION  GIVEN  IN  CASES  OF  ACCIDENT  TO  EMPLOYEES  IN  COTTON 

MILLS. 


Alil  or  compensattoQ  given. 


Medtcfllald 

Full  wages 

Foil  wages snd  iDedlcal  aid. 

Half  wages 

HatI  wages  and  medical  aid. 

Lumpsums 

No  aid  or  conipensatloD 


Total  reported. 
Not  reported 


Total. 


New  Ectglaad  mills, 


Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 


fi56 
0 

7 
4 


3fi 
80 


0»1 


714 


PflfOttt. 


ao.4G 

1.30 
1.01 
.58 


6.07 

n.u 


100.00 


Southern  mtlEs. 


Number 
deata. 


206 
60 
75 

fi 

10 
29 
138 


P«r  Mat. 


£23 

4 


837 


30.30 
U.i7 
14.34 

.m 
i.n 

5.54 
2ft.  39 


100.00 


Totol. 


Number 
of  add- 
dents. 


762 
60 
82 
9 
10 
64 

218 


1,214 

27 


1.241 


Ptfoeiit. 


62.77 
6.ffi 
«.76 
.74 
.83 
&37 
17. « 


100.00 


An  inspection  of  this  table  indicates  that  the  great  majority  of 
manufacturers,  wliose  records  are  here  studied,  provide  meclical  aid 
in  all  accident  cases.  In  nearly  18  per  cent  of  the  cases  no  aid  or 
compensation  of  any  kind  was  given. 

It  is  evident  that  the  wage  loss  is  the  one  which  falls  upon  the 
worker,  together  with  the  results  of  fatalities  and  permanent  dis- 
abihties  wliich  affect  the  dependents.  An  attempt  to  appraise  these 
with  such  exactness  as  the  records  permit  will  give  some  light.  A 
study  of  the  records  shows  clearly  that  the  crises  whose  loss  of  time 
is  not  reported  were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  reported  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury.  They  include  50  known  to  be  four  days  and 
over,  ranging  up  to  permanent  disabihty  and  probable  death.     This 

o  Bulletin  ol  the  Bureau  of  Labor  No.  74,  pp.  121  et  seq. 
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scrutiny  renders  it  certain  that  these  cases  represent  a  loss  of  time 
proportionately  the  same  as  the  reported  cases.  Assuming  that  the 
363  cases  whose  loss  is  not  exactly  reported  represent  the  same  loss 
as  the  348  cases  whose  loss  is  reported  in  the  New  England  mills 
there  would  be  a  total  of  over  8,700  days'  time  lost  in  the  New  England 
mills;  and  disregarding  the  86  cases  in  southern  mills  whose  loss  is 
not  reported,  the  loss  for  both  sections  would  be  over  15,600  days. 
Assuming  the  average  wage  of  the  cotton-mill  worker  in  both  sec- 
tions, including  all  ages  and  occupations,  to  be  $1.15  per  day,  there 
would  be  a  wage  loss  of  about  $18,000  by  ordinary  detentions  from 
work.  This  is  an  underestimate  of  the  loss,  since  it  is  both  based  on 
a  low  assumed  rate  of  daily  wage  and  takes  no  account  of  what  may 
easily  be  in  the  long  run  a  very  serious  factor,  namely,  impaired 
earning  power. 

Considering  the  weight  to  be  given  to  fatalities  and  permanent  dis- 
ability, it  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  391  that  the  fatali- 
ties were  7  in  number  and  the  permanent  disabiUty  cases  5.  The 
latter  were  cases  of  total  disability.  Some  instances  are  included  in 
the  group  of  definite  lost  time  where  there  was  partial  permanent 
disability,  as,  for  example,  a  boy  who  lost  his  arm.  He  was  inca- 
pacitated for  the  labor  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  and  for  many 
other  kinds,  and  the  disability  was  permanent.  Since,  however,  he 
returned  to  some  task  in  the  mill  which  he  could  perform  his  case  is 
included  in  the  records  of  lost  time. 

There  is  no  standard  compensation  for  fatality  in  this  country. 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  allow  definite  sums  varying  from  $729.98  to 
$1,930.  Assuming  the  average  of  these  ($1,329.99)  as  the  average 
amount  of  compensation  in  this  country,  and  this  is  lower  than 
should  prevail  in  our  country  with  its  higher  wage  standards  and  cost 
of  Hving,  the  7  fatalities  would  entail  a  loss  of  over  $9,300.  It  may 
be  added,  as  justifying  the  use  of  the  above  average,  that  the  fatali- 
ties were  of  men  having  the  higher  scale  of  remuneration. 

The  experience  of  the  German  Imperial  Insurance  (")  indicates  that 
the  capitalized  value  of  the  allowance  for  permanent  total  disabiUty 
should  be  three  times  that  for  a  fatality.  This,  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  assumption,  would  place  the  allowance  for  each  such  disability 
at  a  lump  sum  of  over  $3,900.  Since  some  of  those  totally  disabled 
were  of  the  less  well-paid  classes,  we  may  properly  reduce  this  allow- 
ance, assuming  it  to  be  $3,000.  The  5  cases  of  total  disability  would 
on  this  basis  represent  a  loss  of  $15,000.  Aggregating  these  several 
items  of  loss  we  have  a  total  of  over  $42,300. 

o  Amtliche  Nachrichten  dee  Reichfl-VeiBicherungBamtB,  1889,  p.  334. 
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Against  tliis  total  of  toss  should  bo  plococl  tlio  offsets  reported. 

These  are  as  follows; 

Lump-Biim  payments  amminliiig  to $10, 978. 00 

Full  wages  paid  in  151  ca^es 173.  Go 

Half  wages  paid  in  lf>  cases 10. 02 

ToUl 11,101.67 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  compare  these  sums  of  loss  and  compensation, 
smce  of  the  lunij>-suni  payments  $7,000  went  to  satisfy  claims  in 
three  easos  of  fatality.  I 

It  will  confortn  miicli  more  closely  to  the  situation  of  the  ordinary 
cottnn-mi!l  worker  to  make  tlie  comparisons  without  these  extraor- 
dinary elements.  The  deduction  of  the  assumed  allowance  for  3 
fatalities  from  tlio  aggregate  loss  ahove  shown  would  leave  a  loss  of 
about  $38,400,  and  tlie  deduction  of  the  lump-sum  payments  of  $7,000 
from  the  total  compt^nsatory  payments  would  leave  $4,161.67.  This 
shows  a  part  of  the  burden  duo  to  accident  falling  on  the  ordinary 
worker  in  tliese  luills.  The  im[)aired  working  capacity,  of  which  no 
estimate  can  be  made,  is  in  addition  to  this. 

The  discussion  has  disclosed  that  a  not  inconsitlerable  burden  rests 
upon  the  cotton-mill  worker  on  account  of  accident.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  manufacturer  who,  on  account  of  his  relative 
strength  Ls  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  such  a  presentation,  has  his  losses. 
These  are  less  eiLsy  of  exact  definition,  but  fall  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  Loss  DUE  TO  DISTl'IlBANCE  OF  WOUKING  KOUTINE. — Not  Only  the 

worker  involved,  but  others  must  stop;  machines  must  be  shut  down, 
running  back  in  some  cases  to  tlie  prime  mover.  All  these  things 
cost,  and  good  business  takes  account  of  them. 

2.  Loss  OF  TOE  worker's  productive  capacity  dukino  disa- 
bility.— It  is  often  entirely  im|>ossiblo  to  supply  the  i)Iace  of  the 
injured  worker,  and  many  times  when  the  place  can  l>o  fdled  the 
out{)ut  must  fall  in  varying  degrees  Itelow  the  normal. 

3.  Expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  insurance  to 
meet  such  extraordinary  cases  as  the  three  lump-sum  pay- 
MENTS, AGGREGATING  $7,000,  MENTIONED  ABOVE. — In  case  uisuFance 
is  not  carried  the  burden  of  such  a  payment  may  come  tlirectly  upon 
the  manufacturer. 

4.  Direct  expenditures  for  medical  and  hospital  attention. — 
These  exj)enditures  are  of  very  consiilerable  volume,  as  may  be  shown 
by  the  figures.  The  reported  [>ayments  for  this  purpose  show  an 
average  in  excess  of  $5  |)er  case,  wliich  would  mean  for  the  1,241  eases 
a  cost  of  $6,205.     This  estimate  is  doubtless  too  low^ 

The  evidence  shows  tl»at  accidents  are  costly  even  in  the  relatively 
nonhazardous  cotton  industry.     Just  what  proportion  of  accidents 
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are  preventable  would  require  more  exact  study  to  determine.  That 
they  may  be  greatly  reduced  a  study  of  these  records  and  the  expe- 
rience of  European  countries  clearly  demonstrates. 

HOUR  OF   ACCIDENTS. 

The  following  table  presents  the  accidents  according  to  hour  of 
occurrence  in  New  England  and  in  southern  mills  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  investigation  and  also  in  one  New  England  mill  during  a 
period  of  eight  years : 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  THROUGH  DAY  IN  COTTON  MILLS. 


Hour. 

New  England  mills. 

Southern  mills. 

8-year  period,  1  New 
England  milL 

Totals. 

Acci- 
dents. 

Per  cent. 

Acci- 
dents 

Per  cent. 

Acci- 
dents. 

Percent. 

Acci- 
dents 

Percent. 

6to7a.  m 

29 
63 
64 
9« 
82 
48 
26 
40 
53 
82 
61 
42 
1 

4.22 

b.l7 

9.32 

18.97 

11. »4 

6.99 

3.78 

5.82 

7.71 

11.M 

8.88 

6.11 

.15 

44 
32 
62 
65 
46 
30 
32 
38 
46 
44 
29 
17 
6 
3 

8.92 

6.49 

12.58 

18.18 

9.33 

6.09 

6.49 

7.71 

9.18 

8.92 

5.88 

3.45 

1.22 

.61 

63 
68 
82 
90 
114 
43 
9 
63 
67 
77 
67 
33 

8.22 

8.88 

10.71 

11.76 

14.88 

5.61 

1.18 

8.22 

8.75 

10.06 

7.44 

4.31 

136 

163 

208 

261 

242 

121 

67 

141 

165 

208 

147 

92 

7 

3 

6.99 

7.01  to  8  a.  m 

8.38 

8.01  to  9  a.  zn 

10.60 

9.01  to  10  a.  m 

10.01  to  lla.ni 

11.01  to  12  m 

12  .M 
12.44 

6.22 

12.01  tolp.m 

1.01  to  2  p.  m 

3.44 
7.24 

2.01  to3  p.  m 

8.48 

3.01  to  4  p.  m 

10.4S 

4.01  to  5  p.  m 

7.56 

5.01  to  6  p.  m 

4.73 

8.01  to? p.  m 

.36 

7.01  to  8  p.  m 

.16 

Total  report4?d . 
Not  reported 

687 
27 

100.00 

493 
34 

100.00 

766 
9 

100.00 

1,946 
70 

loaoo 

Total 

714 

627 

775 

2,016 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  last  hour  of  the  working 
period  is  the  time  of  highest  accident  rate.  The  above  table  nega- 
tives this  idea,  as  do  all  similar  tables  so  far  constructed. 

Of  the  three  series  presented  that  of  accidents  in  one  New  England 
mill  for  an  eight-year  period  is  the  most  significant,  since  it  shows 
the  comparatively  unhindered  operation  of  uniform  causes.  In  this 
series  the  per  cent  of  accidents  gradually  rises  during  the  forenoon 
until  1 1  o^clock  and  then  there  is  a  decided  drop.  In  the  afternoon 
the  per  cent  remains  comparatively  low  until  4  o'clock,  when  there 
is  a  considerable  rise,  followed  by  a  large  decrease  in  the  percentage 
during  the  last  hours  of  the  day.  A  similar  distribution  of  accidents 
during  the  day  is  indicated  by  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  covering 
about  14,000  accidents  among  approximately  half  a  million  workers 
in  various  industries.  (") 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  highest  time  of  accident  rate  is  not 
the  last  hour  of  the  working  period,  when  it  may  be  assumed  that 

a  Women  as  Machine  Operators  in  the  Metal  Trades,  Volume  XI  of  this  report. 
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the  employees  are  most  fatigued.  A  study  of  the  methods  of  work 
of  many  workers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  suggests  the  explanation 
of  this.  The  accident  distribution  is  apparently  a  product  of  at 
least  two  factors.  The  worker  in  beginning  gradually  increases  his 
speed,  the  result  being  a  combination  of  increasing  speed  with  grow- 
ing fatigue.  A  basis  is  thus  furnished  for  a  growing  accident  rate. 
As  already  indicated,  the  increase  in  percentage  of  accidents  appears 
both  in  morning  and  afternoon;  but  in  the  latter  period  the  process 
is  not  repeated  on  the  same  scale  as  during  the  morning  hours.  The 
drop  at  the  end  of  the  period  has  several  factors  which  vary  from  in- 
dustry to  industry.  The  fatigue  is  itself  a  large  element  in  the  result. 
It  finally  overcomes  to  a  degree  the  driving  energy  which  has  kept 
up  the  speed.  There  enters  also  the  sense  of  accomplishment.  Hav- 
ing the  task  of  the  period  well  in  hand  the  worker  proceeds  more 
leisurely  to  the  termination.  Frequently  also  the  close  of  the  work- 
ing period  is  partially  a  period  of  readjustment.  Accumulated  work 
is  removed;  new  stock  is  secured  in  order  that  the  next  period  of  ac- 
tivity may  go  forward  unhindered. 


rHAin^:K  vi. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

COTTON  MUL  PBOCESSES  AlTD  OCCXJPATIOirS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  processes  in  a  mill  through 
which  cotton  must  ordinarily  pass  in  manufacturing  common  cloth, 
the  principal  machines  used,  the  product  of  each  machine,  the  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  the  workers  and  whether  the  operatives  are 
usually  men,  women,  or  children. 

PRINCIPAL  COTTON  MILL  PROCESSES. 


Processes. 


MUlng 

Opening. . . 
Lapping... 

Cardlnj?.... 
Combing. . . 
Drawing... 
Slabbing. . . 
Rovbig 

Spinning: 
Ring 

Mule 

Spooling... 
warping... 

Slashing. . . 
Drawing-in 
Weaving. . . 


Machines. 


Bale  breaker 

Opener 

Lapper: 

Breaker 

Intermediate.. . 

Finisher 

Card 

Combing  machine 

Draw  frame 

Slubber 

Speeder  frame: 

Intermediate. . . 

Fine 

Jack 

Ring  frame 

Mule 

Spooler 

Beam  warper 

Slasher 

None 

Loom 


Products. 


Loose  cotton. 
Loose  cotton . 

Lap 

Lap 

Lap 

Sliver 

Sliver 

Silver 

Slubbing.... 

Roving 

Roving 

Roving 

Yam 

Yam 

Yam 

Warp 

Warp  (sized) 

Warp 

Cloth 


Occupations. 


Breaker  tender 

Picker  tender 

Picker  tender 

Picker  tender 

Picker  tender 

Card  tender 

Comber  tender 

Draw-frame  tende- 
Slubber  tender 

Si)eeder  tender 

Speeder  tender 

Si)oeder  tender 

Ring  spinner 

Dofrer 

Mule  spinner 

Back  boy 

Spooler 

Warper  tender 

Creeler 

Slasher  tender 

Drawer-ln 

Weaver 

Ix)om  fixer 


Operatives. 


Men. 
Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men. 

Men,  women. 

Men,  women,  bojrs. 

Men,  women. 

Men,  women. 
Men,  women. 
Men,  women. 

Women,  girLs,  boys. 

Men,  women,  chil- 
dren. 

Men. 

Men,  boys. 

Women,  girls. 

Men,  women. 

Women,  girls. 

Men. 

Women,  girls. 

Men,  women,  chll- 
dren. 

Men. 


Processes  for  finishing  the  cloth  are  omitted  from  the  above  table. 
In  yarn  mills,  after  spinning,  there  are  the  following  further  processes 
for  preparing  the  yarn  for  the  market: 


YARN  MILL  PROCESSES. 


Processes. 

Machines. 

Products. 

Occupations. 

Operatives. 

Twisting Ring  twister 

Ply  yam 

Twister  tender 

Reeler 

Men,  women. 

Reeling 

Reel. . . . 

Skein 

Women. 

Winding 

Winder 

Cone  or  tube  yam. 
Warp 

Winder  tender 

Warper  tender 

Women,  girls. 

Warping 

Ball  or  chain 
warper. 

Men. 

MIXING  AND  PICKING— MEN. 

When  bales  of  cotton  are  broken,  the  grades  are  mixed  to  secure  a 
uniform  quality,  and  this  is  done  by  hand  or  in  a  machine  called  a 
bale  breaker.     The  staple  is  then  blo^^Ti  through  a  large  pipe  to  the 
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opener,  which  lias  lar^e  toolhetl  cyliuderH  and  rotary  beaters.  This 
machine  pounds  out  water,  blows  out  dust,  and  loosens  the  matted 
fibers.  The  cotton  la  automaticaliy  fed  from  the  opener  into  a 
lapper,  which  continues  to  beat  out  trash.  If  coarse  yarns  are  to  be 
spun,  there  is  only  one  lapper;  if  finer  yarns  are  to  be  spun,  there  are 
two,  called  a  breaker  lapper  and  a  finisher  lapper;  if  still  finer  ytLms 
are  to  be  spun,  there  is  another,  called  an  intermediate  lapper.  Each 
lapper  delivers  its  product  in  the  form  of  a  roll  of  batting  or  lap. 
The  opener  and  lappers  are  also  called  pickers,  and  in  England 
scutchers. 

CARDraG-MEir. 

The  laps  from  the  pickers  are  passed  through  carding  machines 
which  are  often  called  cardsj  and  in  En}::land  cardini^  en^nrines.  These 
machines  further  cleanse  and  comb  the  cotton,  be^in  to  straighten 
the  fibers,  and  turn  out  a  long  thin  strip  of  untwisted  rope  called 
sliver,  which  is  coiled  mechanically  in  a  tall  can. 

COMBING-MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

If  the  cotton  is  to  be  used  for  spinning  fine  yam  or  hosiery  yam 
the  sliver,  after  leaving  the  carding  machine,  is  combed.  As  the 
comber  must  have  the  cotton  in  the  form  of  narrow  laps,  it  is  given 
that  form  by  passing  it  through  a  sJiver  lap  nuicbine.  This  machine 
may  feed  the  lap  direct  to  the  comber,  but  a  lap  of  more  uniform 
thickn&ss  and  w^eight  may  be  securexl  by  passing  the  lap  througli  a 
ribbon  lap  machine  uftcr  it  has  passed  through  the  sliver  lap  maclime 
and  before  it  reaches  the  comber.  The  comber  sorts  out  and  rejects 
all  fibers  below  any  specified  length,  in  addition  to  parallelizing  them. 
After  this  procass,  the  sliver  passes  through  a  part  of  the  machine 
called  a  draw  box,  being  drawn  until  it  has  about  the  same  weight 
as  the  orginal  sliverj  and,  tn  the  same  manner,  as  on  a  carding 
machine,  is  coiled  in  a  tall  can. 

The  work  on  these  machines  is  light.  The  operator  on  a  comber 
puts  the  laps,  which  are  small,  on  the  machine,  removes  the  cans 
which  receive  the  sliver  after  combing,  and  keeps  the  macliine  prop- 
erly oiled.  The  operator  stands  while  working,  but  occasionally 
may  sit  without  detriment  to  the  work. 

DRAWIHG-MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  BOYS. 

The  aliver  is  passerl  through  drawing  frames,  to  finish  the  process 
of  parallelizing  the  fibers  and  to  make  the  sliver  uniform  in  weight, 
that  the  finished  thread  may  be  uniform  and  strong.  Drawing 
frames  are  provided  with  rolls  gearcfl  at  different  speeds.  Usually 
six  strands  of  sliver  pass  between  these  rolls,  and  are  drawn  out  into 
one  of  more  uniform  weight  than  the  orginal  strands.    To  secure 
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still  greater  uniformity,  six  strands  may  be  again  passed  through 
the  drawing  frames  to  make  one  sliver,  and  sometimes  the  process 
is  repeated  a  second  time.  The  sliver  after  each  passage  through  the 
drawing  frame  is  delivered  into  tall  cans,  in  which  it  is  mechanically 
coiled. 

Both  men  and  women  and  sometimes  boys  are  employed  on  draw- 
ing frames,  this  being  the  first  work  in  a  cotton  mill  on  which  women 
are  engaged  unless  they  are  employed  in  the  combing  process.  The 
operator  arranges  the  cans  of  sliver  which  is  fed  into  the  machine, 
removes  the  cans  which  receive  the  sliver  after  drawing,  and  keeps 
the  machine  properly  oiled.  The  drawing  frames  have  stop-motion 
attachments  which  stop  the  machine  in  case  any  of  the  slivers  break. 
Constant  attention  is  not  required.  The  operator  stands  while  work- 
ing, but  occasionally  may  sit  without  detriment  to  the  work. 

SLUBBING  AND  ROVING— MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

From  the  drawing  frames  cans  of  sliver  are  taken  to  the  slubbers 
to  be  drawn  out  further  and  to  be  given  a  slight  twist.  In  addition 
to  being  called  slubbers,  these  machines  are  called  fly  frames,  this 
name  being  applied  on  account  of  the  revolving  arm  or  flyer  attached 
to  each  spindle.  The  machines  have  rolls  similar  to  those  on  drawing 
frames.  They  also  have  spindles  revolving  at  a  rapid  rate  which 
impart  the  twist.  The  flyers  guide  the  cotton  upon  the  bobbin  which 
is  fixed  on  the  spindle.  The  product  of  the  machine  is  called  slabbing 
or  slub  roving,  and  it  is  loosely  twisted  rope  wound  on  large  bobbins. 

After  the  slubber  there  are  three  other  fly  frames,  called  roving 
frames  or  speeders.  More  specifically  they  are  intermediate  frames, 
fine  frames,  and  jack  frames.  Jack  frames  are  used  only  when 
unusually  fine  yams  are  desired.  On  top  of  each  speeder  are  rows  of 
bobbins  containing  the  slubbing  or  roving.  On  all  fly  frames  the 
operation  is  the  same,  drawing,  twisting,  and  winding  on  bobbins,  but 
each  successive  frame  draws  out  the  roving  into  a  finer  thread  with 
more  twist,  but  it  is  twisted  only  enough  in  passing  through  each 
machine  to  hold  it  together  until  it  can  reach  the  next  machine. 
Usually  two  strands  of  slubbing  are  run  together,  and  the  roving 
delivered  from  each  machine  is  smaller  than  that  delivered  by  the 
machine  next  before  it,  and  the  bobbins  containing  the  roving  become 
smaller  and  lighter. 

Slubbers  are  usually  operated  by  men,  because  of  the  heavy  work 
required.  Sometimes  women  are  found  at  these  machines.  The 
operatives  handle  the  cans  of  sliver,  piece  up  breakages  in  tlie  roving, 
and  remove  the  filled  bobbins.  The  speeders  or  roving  frames  are 
operated  by  men  or  women  and  occasionally  boys.  Speeder  tenders 
perform  the  same  character  of  work  as  slubber  tenders,  but  the  work 
49450o_S.  Doc.  645.  61-2 26 
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Ring  spinning  frames  are  placed  end  to  end  forming  alleys.  The 
spinner  tends  a  certain  number  of  sides,  rarely  over  1,000  spindles 
in  all.  Her  chief  work  is  piecing-up  ends,  that  is,  joining  the  broken 
ends  of  thread,  which  is  done  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 
When  the  cotton  is  running  smoothly,  that  is,  without  breaking,  she 
may  sit  for  short  intervals.  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  see  all 
of  the  breakages  along  the  alley  without  change  of  position,  she  must 
be  on  her  feet  nearly  all  the  time.  The  number  of  broken  ends,  which 
cause  the  spinner  extra  work,  depends  on  the  grade  of  the  cotton,  the 
treatment  of  it  in  the  card  room,  the  speed  and  tension  of  the  ring 
spinning  machinery,  and  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  work  of  the  spinner  is  not  heavy,  though  constant  watchfulness 
is  required.  She  pieces  up  ends  and  wipes  lint  from  the  frames.  The 
work  requires  neither  special  mechanical  knowledge  nor  great  physical 
strength.  Spinners  have  nothing  to  do  with  repairing  their  machines ; 
they  do  not  even  oil  them.  Women  and  girls  are  particularly  adapted 
to  ring  spinning  because  they  ordinarily  have  nimble  fingers  and 
quickly  acquire  dexterity  in  mending  the  broken  threads.  The  way 
in  which  broken  ends  are  pieced  has  an  important  effect  on  the  quaUty 
of  the  yam.  If  the  spinner  is  careless  or  awkward  and  holds  back  the 
broken  end  and  joins  it  to  the  roving  under  the  rolls  the  yam  has  a 
lump  in  it. 

DOFFING-MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

When  the  bobbins  are  full  the  frame  is  stopped,  and  the  full  bobbins 
are  removed  and  replaced  by  empty  ones.  This  operation  is  called 
doffing  and  is  well  adapted  to  boys.  Their  hands  being  small  they  can 
get  them  in  between  the  spindles  without  striking  their  knuckles. 
The  doffer  removes  the  full  bobbins  one  at  a  time  with  his  left  hand 
and  puts  the  empty  bobbins  on  the  spindles  one  at  a  time  with  his 
right  hand,  perfonning  both  operations  simultaneously  and  very  rap- 
idly. The  frames  are  doiTed  at  intervals  which  vary  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  fineness  of  the  yarn.  It  takes  longer  to  fill  the  bobbins  with 
fine  yam  than  with  coarse  yam,  hence,  when  fine  yam  is  spun  doffing 
is  less  frequently  necessary.  In  many  mills  the  doffers  are  not 
required  more  than  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  regular  time-C") 
Between  doffs  they  are  either  idle  or  are  allowed  to  play  outside  the 
mill.  In  other  mills,  however,  doffers  are  required  to  sweep  and  clean 
between  doffs. 

MULE  SPmNINO-MEN  AND  BOYS. 

A  mule  for  spinning  cotton  is  so  called  because  it  was  a  combmation 
of  drawmg  rollers  and  a  spmning  jenny.  It  is  a  long  machine,  which 
has  a  stationary  frame  and  a  movable  frame.     The  machine  is  somc- 
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times  its  long  as  1 20  feet,  and  the  movable  carriage  travels  on  an  iron 
track  away  from  the  stationary  frame  for  a  distance  of  about  5  feet 
and  returns.  The  bobbins  of  roving  as  they  come  from  the  last 
speeder  are  placed  in  a  creel  on  top  of  the  fixed  part  of  the  mule,  one 
bobbin  for  each  spindle.  From  the  bobbins  the  roving  passes  between 
pairs  of  rollers,  which  attenuate  the  thread  just  as  in  ring  spinning. 
The  spindles  are  mounted  perpendicularly  on  the  carriage,  one  of  the 
lenp;th  mentioned  havinp;  about  650  spindles. 

During  the  outward  movement  of  the  carriage  the  rollere  operate, 
but  the  spindles  do  not  revolve.  As  the  carriage  travels  faster  than 
the  threads  are  deUvered  by  the  rollers^  it  gives  them  an  additional 
stretch.  Having  traveled  the  full  distance  the  carriage  reverses  its 
motion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  spindles  begin  to  turn  and  the  rollers 
become  inactive.  The  revolution  of  the  spindles  twists  or  spins  the 
yarn  and  winds  it  on  the  bare  spindles  or  on  small  paper  tubes,  making 
what  are  called  cops,  which  are  cone  shaped. 

Mule  spinning  is  always  done  by  men,  who  walk  to  and  fro  as  the 
carriage  moves  backward  and  forward.  One  reason  why  men  are 
employed  instead  of  women  is  that  the  mule  is  a  very  complicated 
machine,  and  much  mechunical  skill  is  necessary  to  keep  it  properly 
adjusted.  The  yam  is  frequently  broken  in  the  long  stretch  on  a 
mule,  and  to  piece  the  broken  ends  requires  bending  far  over  the 
carriage  while  following  it  backward  and  foi*ward,  which  would 
be  very  unsuitable  work  for  women.  Bt^siiles,  there  would  be 
danger  of  a  woman's  skirts  being  caught  in  the  moving  machinery. 
Boys  are  employed  as  helpers  at  the  front  of  the  mule,  antl  they  assist 
in  mending  broken  strands.  Other  boys  and  youths,  knowTi  as  back 
bo3*s.  a  majority  of  whom  are  over  16,  keep  the  creels  filled  with  rov- 
ing, and  also  assist  in  dofTing  and  in  keeping  various  parts  of  the 
machinery  clean.  The  buck  boys  as  well  as  the  mule  spiimers  are 
required  to  be  constantly  on  their  feet. 

MARKET  YARNS. 

If  the  mill  is  a  yam  mill  exclusively,  the  product  is  sold  to  another 
mill.  If  sold  to  a  hosiery  mill,  it  is  wound  in  the  form  of  laige  tubes 
or  cones.  Warp  yarn,  if  shipped  to  another  mill,  or  if  it  is  to  be 
bleached  or  dyed,  is  made  into  a  chain  warp,  a  rope-like  mass,  not 
twisted  but  linked,  so  that  it  will  not  become  tangled  when  shipped 
or  when  undergoing  the  bleaching  or  dyeing  process.  If  unbleached 
white  goods  are  to  be  made,  weft  or  filling  yam  is  ready  to  go  into  the 
shuttles  of  looms  as  soon  as  it  is  spun  on  bobbins  or  cops;  but  if  the 
clolli  is  to  be  colored  the  fdling  yarn  preparatory'  to  being  bleached  or 
dyed  must  be  reeled  off  the  bobbins  or  cones  and  wound  into  hanks. 

If  j>Iy  yarns  are  desired,  two,  three,  or  four  strnnds  are  twisted  into 
a  single  cord  on  twisting  spindles.    A  twisting  spindle  frame  is  like  a 
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ring  spinning  frame  and  is  operated  usually  by  men  or  women.  In 
giving  the  size  of  a  mill  by  the  number  of  its  spindles  tmsting  spindles 
are  not  included  as  they  are  not  producing  spindles. 

SPOOLXEfG— WOMEN  ANB  GIRLS. 

During  the  spinning  process  yam  is  wound  with  irregular  tension 
on  the  bobbins.  It  is  necessary  to  remedy  this  irregularity  for  warp 
yarn  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  long  thread.  It  is  therefore 
unwound  from  the  bobbins  and  rewound  with  hght  uniform  tension 
on  large  spools  which  hold  the  yarn  that  comes  from  10  to  15  bobbins. 
The  frames  or  machines  on  which  tliis  is  done  are  operated  by  women 
and  girls,  who  put  the  full  bnl>bins  and  empty  spools  in  place,  tie 
the  broken  threads,  sometimes  by  hand,  sometimes  with  a  knotter, 
and  remove  empty  bobbins  and  fuU  spools. 

The  work  is  not  diflicuU,  but  requires  more  physical  endurance 
than  ring  spinning,  as  the  opportunities  for  silting  are  still  less  fre- 
quent. Spoolers  sit  while  waiting  for  yarn,  and  then  at  a  loss  of 
wages,  as  they  are  paid  at  piece  rates. 

WARPMG  ANB  BEAMmO— MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  GIRLS. 

The  next  process  is  unwinding  spools  of  yarn  and  laying  the  warp 
threads  evenly  upon  a  beam,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  huge  spool. 
The  machine  used  to  do  this  is  a  beam  warper,  and  the  process  is 
known  as  war|>iug. 

Several  hundred  spools  are  put  on  skewers  attached  to  two  sides 
of  a  V-shaped  frame  called  a  creel.  The  threads  from  all  the  spools 
pass  tlirough  a  reed  with  teeth  similar  to  a  comb  and  are  wound 
parallel  around  the  beam.  Creelcrs,  usually  girls,  place  the  spools 
in  the  creel.  Warper  tending  involves  bending  and  reaching  across 
the  beam  in  the  operation  of  tying  up  broken  threads.  For  this 
reason  the  work  is  better  suited  to  men  than  women,  though  both 
are  employed  in  this  operation.  The  warper  tender  stands  all  the  time 
while  at  work. 

SLASHING— MEN. 

From  three  to  six  beams  of  yam  are  unrolled  simultaneously  at 
one  end  of  a  large  machine  called  a  slasher,  being  cooibined  into  one 
warp.  The  yarn  is  stiifened,  strengthened,  and  nuide  smoother  by 
being  passed  through  a  size  box  in  the  slasher,  containing  starch, 
tallow,  and  sometimes  other  ingredients.  It  is  dried  by  passing  over 
heated  drums,  and  is  then  wound  on  one  beam.  The  slasher  tender 
is  always  a  man,  and  ordinarily  one  slasher  tender  with  an  assistant, 
usually  a  boy,  is  sufficient  for  sizing  the  warp  required  for  300  looms. 
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DRA WING-IN- WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 

The  onds  of  the  warp  must  be  drawTi  through  the  harness  of  the 
loom  that  the  warp  may  bo  hfted  or  dropped  to  allow  the  filling 
yarn  to  pass  between  the  warp  threads.  The  harness  consists  of 
two  or  more  pairs  of  parallel  bars.  The  bars  in  each  pair  are  connected 
by  cords  or  \\-ires,  which  are  kno\vn  as  heddles.  Each  heddle  has 
an  eye  through  wliicli  a  warp  thread  is  dra\vn.  The  warp  ends  must 
be  di'awn  through  the  reed  also,  %vhich  is  composed  of  short  paroJlel 
wires  lixed  at  each  end  in  a  bar.  The  harness  and  reeds  are  parts 
of  the  loom,  but  are  removed  for  the  drawing-in  [>rocesa.  A  liook 
is  use<I  in  drawinf^  the  threads  through  the  heddle  eyes  and  the  dents 
or  interstices  of  the  reed. 

Tins  work  is  almost  alwaj^  done  by  girls  and  yonng  women.  It 
is  trying  to  the  eyes,  especially  at  first,  until  the  eyes  are  trained. 
It  is  Uke  threading  large  needles  all  day.  Drawers-in  sit  constantly 
in  the  same  position  and  must  always  give  very  close  attention  to 
their  work.  They  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  light  in  the  best  lighted 
room  in  the  mill. 

Until  recently  this  work  was  performed  entirely  by  hand.  Now 
it  is  successfully  done  by  a  machine.  However,  as  the  price  of  such 
machines  is  high,  not  a  great  many  mills  are  equipped  with  them. 
Another  machine,  recently  invented,  and  also  expensive,  accom- 
pUshey  practically  the  same  object  by  tying  the  ends  of  a  short  piece 
of  old  warp  to  tlie  corresponding  ends  of  a  new  warp.  Thus  the 
necessity  of  hand  drawing-in  for  every  new  beam  is  obviated.  But 
as  neither  of  these  machines  can  distinguish  colors,  they  can  be  used 
only  when  plain  goods  are  to  be  woven. 

WEAVING— MEN,  WOMEN,  BOYS,  AND  GIRLS. 

Tlie  beam  warp,  with  the  ends  drawn  in,  is  put  in  i>lace  at  the 
back  of  the  loom,  the  harness  and  reed  are  profn«rly  adjusted,  the 
free  ends  of  the  warp  are  attached  to  a  roll  on  which  the  cloth  is  to 
be  wound,  and  the  shuttle,  holding  its  bobbin  of  lllHng,  is  placed  in 
the  shuttle  box. 

As  soon  as  the  loom  is  started  certain  devices  begin  to  fulfill 
their  functions.  One  device  alternately  raises  and  lowers  each 
harness.  In  weaving  |)lain  cloth  there  are  two  sets  of  harness, 
each  of  which  alternately  raises  and  lowers  every  alternate  thread 
of  the  warp  or  half  of  the  warp  at  a  time.  Through  the  V  thus 
made  by  the  divided  warp  the  shuttle  is  propelled  fTom  one  side 
of  the  loom  to  the  other  and,  the  warp  threads  being  reversed  by 
the  harne^is,  the  shuttle  is  drawn  back  to  its  starting  point.  After 
each  shuttle  movement  the  reed  presses  the  last  filling  thread 
agamst  the  cloth  already  made.  In  weaving  tviills  and  pattern 
goods  several  set^  of  harness  are  used. 
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Men,  women,  and  sometimes  children  are  employed  as  weavers. 
They  detect  and  mend  broken  threads,  refill  the  shuttles  with  bob- 
bins, place  the  shuttles  in  the  looms,  and  keep  the  looms  free  from 
dust.  A  good  weaver  can  operate  from  six  to  eight  common  looms, 
depending  upon  the  skill  of  the  weaver,  th^  quality  and  width  of  the 
cloth,  etc. 

Many  weavers  who  tend  old-fashioned  looms  have  the  habit  of 
sucking  an  end  of  the  filling  yam  through  the  eye  of  the  shuttle. 
The  weaver  puts  his  lips  over  the  eye  of  the  shuttle  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  quick  inspiration,  draws  the  thread  through,  taking 
into  his  mouth  not  only  the  end  of  the  filling  but  also  particles  of 
fine  lint  and  dust.  The  danger  of  such  a  practice  can  readily  be 
imagined.  There  is  in  addition  the  danger  from  contagion  when  a 
substitute,  in  the  first  stages  of  consumption,  perhaps,  threads 
these  same  shuttles  in  the  same  way.  That  it  is  unnecessary  for 
weavers  to  resort  to  this  practice  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  thread  their  shuttles  with  a  bent  wire.  This  method, 
however,  is  slower,  causing  loss  of  pay  to  the  weaver  since  he  is  a 
piece  worker.  Old-style  shuttles  are  being  replaced  by  an  improved 
shuttle  which  can  be  quickly  threaded  through  a  slot,  with  scarcely 
more  than  a  turn  of  the  wrist. 

Many  recently  built  looms  are  equipped  with  a  stop  motion.  By 
this  ingenious  device  the  breaking  of  a  thread  will  automatically 
stop  the  loom,  so  that  the  loom  will  not  continue  to  weave  cloth 
with  defects  in  it.  A  weaver  can  tend  more  stop-motion  looms  than 
common  looms.  One  type  of  loom  has  not  only  the  stop -motion 
feature,  but  an  attachment  which  ejects  the  empty  bobbin  from  the 
shuttle  and  takes  a  full  one  from  a  battery,  thus  allowing  a  weaver 
to  operate  many  more  of  these  looms  than  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Weaving  requires  almost  constant  attention.  When  warp  threads 
break,  the  weaver  must  bend  over  the  loom  to  piece  them  together. 
When  there  are  no  breakages  of  thread  and  the  work  runs  smoothly, 
weavers  occasionally  have  opportimities  to  sit. 

Loom  fixers,  always  men,  put  warps  on  looms,  hang  harnesses 
and  reeds,  get  looms  ready  for  weaving,  and  make  all  necessary 
repairs  in  the  machinery. 

THE  CLOTH  ROOM. 

After  leaving  the  loom,  the  rolls  of  cloth  are  stitched  together 
and  inspected  by  women  and  girls,  who  remedy  defects  as  far  as 
possible.  The  product  is  then  subjected  to  various  processes,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  cloth  and  the  market  for  which  it  is  intended. 
On  "grays" — that  is,  unbleached  goods — these  are  brushing,  shearing, 
and  calendering.  Bleaching,  starching,  printing,  dyeing,  etc., 
usuaUy   termed   converting,   are   other  finishing  processes.    These 
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operations  are  performed  by  men.  Light  general  work,  such  as 
trimmiDg  the  selvages  anil  tagging  the  bolts  on  end,  is  done  by 
women  and  girla.    The  final  packing  and  baling  is  men's  work. 

SITTING  WHaE  AT  WORK. 

As  previously  explained,  drawing-in  requires  constant  sitting 
In  all  other  occupations  operatives  must  stand  to  do  their  work, 
though  in  weaving  and  some  other  occupations  thei*e  are  occasional 
short  intervals  when  operatives  can  sit  without  damage  to  the  product 
or  lessening  their  earnings.  If  a  high  grade  of  cotton  is  used,  oppor- 
tunities for  sitting  are  more  frequent,  as  there  are  not  so  many 
breakages  of  thread  to  be  mended.  If  stop-motion  looms  are  used, 
weavers  do  not  have  to  be  so  alert  to  detect  breakages,  because  the 
stopping  of  a  loom  in  consequence  of  a  break  is  plainly  apparent, 
and  the  weaver  may  then  go  to  the  disabled  loom  to  piece  the  ends. 
This  subject  is  further  discussed  in  a  section  of  the  report  relating  to 
seats  and  permission  to  use  them. 

PHYSICAL  STRAIN  ON  OPERATIVES. 

The  only  occupation  in  which  women  are  engaged  that  requires 

much  lifting  is  that  of  8pceder  tending.  The  bobbins  of  ro\ing 
must  be  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  speeder  frames,  from  5^  to  6  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  bobbins  which  must  be  placed  on  the  first 
speeder  vary  in  weight  from  1  to  4  pounds.  They  are  heavier 
when  coarse  yam  is  made,  hence  in  the  South  men  are  generally 
employed  in  this  occupation,  and  in  New  England,  where  fine  yarns 
mostly  are  spun,  women  are  more  commonly  employed. 

The  only  occupations  in  which  women  are  engaged  that  require 
much  bending  over  are  beam  warping  and  to  a  less  extent  weaving. 
There  is  no  other  occupation  in  which  women  have  strained  posi- 
tions in  working.  Chihlren  are  not  required  to  lift  heavy  weights  or 
to  assume  strained  positions  in  any  occupation. 

Operatives  in  a  cotton  mill  are  not  uncomfortably  crowded,  though 
the  machinery  may  be  placed  in  aisles  too  narrow  for  comfort  or 
even  safety. 

In  workrooms,  where  cotton  machinery  operates,  there  are  nerve 
racking  noises,  and  they  are  practically  deafening  in  the  w^eave  room. 

DUST  AND  LINT. 

The  amount  of  dust  and  lint  in  the  workrooms  depends  on  the 
quality  and  cleanliness  of  the  cotton,  on  the  frequency  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  floors  are  mopped  and  the  machinery  cleaned, 
and  on  the  amount  of  humidifieation.  Dirt  in  the  cotton  makes 
dust,  and  short  fibers  increase  the  amount  of  lint.  Humidifieation 
allays  to  some  extent  the  dust  and  lint  floating  in  the  air,  but  con- 
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Btant  sweeping  and  cleaning  is  the  surest  and  usual  means  of  remoy- 
ing  them.  In  the  picker  room  there  are  necessarily  much  dust  and 
lint.  As  the  cotton  passes  through  the  various  operations,  the  amount 
of  dust  and  lint  decreases  in  each  successiye  operation,  but  it  is  still 
veiy  great  in  the  card  and  spinning  rooms.  This  subject  is  discussed 
more  in  detail  on  pages  365  and  3G6. 

TBMPBRATURB  AUD  HUMiiiixr. 

Hie  structure  of  cotton  fiber  is  such  that  when  it  is  cold  and  dry 
it  resists  drawing  and  spinning,  and  when  hot  and  dry  the  static 
electricity  is  especially  troublesome  and  the  cotton  fiber  stands  out 
from  the  machines.  Therefore  heated  air  alone  is  not  enough;  both 
moisture  and  heat  are  necessaiy  to  successful  work.  More  moisture 
is  necessary  in  spinning  fine  yams  than  in  spinning  coarse  numbers. 
Hence  humidification  is  not  invariably  used  in  the  card  room  where 
the  numbers  are  coarse.  Moisture  is  introduced  into  the  spinning 
and  weave  rooms  by  letting  steam  escape  from  pipes  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  or  by  humidifiers  which  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
and  eject  fine  sprays  of  cold  water  in  all  directions. 

Frequently  there  is  more  artificial  humidity  than  is  essential  and 
in  excess  of  what  is  agreeable  and  salutary  for  the  operative.  A 
fixed  relation  between  the  degree  of  humidity  and  the  degree  of 
temperature  is  required  by  the  English  Cotton  Cloth  Factories  Act. 
.No  State  in  the  United  States  has  yet  enacted  such  a  statute.  This 
matter  is  the  subject  of  special  discussion  elsewhere  in  this  report 
(pp.  360-365). 
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FAMILY  CONDITIONS  AND  AMOUNT  AND 
SOURCES  OF  FAMILY  INCOME. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
FAMILT  COHDITIOirS  AWD  AMOUNT  AHD  SOTJBGES  OF  FAHUT 

nrcoME. 

EXPLANATION  OP  DATA  IN  REGARD  TO  FAMILT  CONDITIONS. 

In  order  to  study  the  family  conditions  of  those  famihes  having 
women  or  children  employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  the  names  of  a 
certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  from  the  Ust  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay 
rolls  of  each  of  the  establishments  investigated,  and  visits  were  made 
to  the  homes.  There  were  secured  schedules  with  detailed  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  individual  workers  and  their  famihes.  In  secur- 
ing this  information  in  the  homes  it  was  intended  to  cover  a  sufficient 
number  of  woman  and  child  employees  of  each  establishment  to 
represent  at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  such  employees.  A  minimum, 
however,  was  fixed  of  ten  family  schedules,  which  would  usually 
include,  in  the  cotton  industry,  from  30  to  40  individual  employees. 
While,  as  a  rule,  all  of  these  individual  employees  were  cotton-mill 
workers,  there  were  occasional  exceptions,  especially  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  New  England  States  where  opportunities  for 
employment  outside  the  cotton  mill  are  much  more  numerous  than 
in  southern  mill  towns.  In  the  following  table  are  shown,  according 
to  nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family,  the  number  of  families  from 
which  schedules  with  family  information  were  secured,  the  total  and 
average  membership  of  such  families,  and  the  total  and  average  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  in  such  famihes: 

TOTAL  FAMILIES,  TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  MEMBERSmP  OF  FAMILIES,  AND  TOTAL 
AND  AVERAGE  WAGE-EAR NEflS  IN  FAMILIES,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Total 
number 

of 
famlllea. 

Members  of 
families. 

Ware-eamers  tn 
families. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 

Total. 

Average 

per 
family. 

Total. 

Average 

per 
funUy. 

KKW  ENGLAND  OROUP. 

Nfttlve  bom,  native  parents 

41 

227 

fi.5 

119 

2.9 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

French  Canadian 

30 
6 
16 

215 
25 
92 

7.2 
6.0 
6.8 

100 
16 
55 

3.8 

EnKlish 

S.S 

Irisli 

a  4 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

1 
3 

11 
23 

U.0 
7.7 

6 

12 

&0 

Other  races 

4.0 

Total 

65 

866 

6.7 

188 

a.4 
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mill^  either  from  the  child  itself  or  from  th©  mill  ofliciaJs.  Wlierever 
certificates  or  other  evidence  of  the  &^e  of  children  were  on  file  at  the 
mill,  they  were  examined  for  verification.  In  many  cases  where  it 
appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  mill  officials 
or  by  the  children  or  as  stated  in  the  certilirat^s  were  not  correct, 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  homcj,  and  documentaiy  evidence,  if  tiiere 
existing,  was  examined  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  correct-ed  if 
the  evidence  was  conclusive.  In  other  cases  examination  was  also 
made  of  school  or  birth  records,  where  such  were  available,  as  fur- 
nishing evidence  of  the  child's  age.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or  if 
it  was  of  a  doubtful  character,  ages  were  accepted  and  reported  as 
given  by  the  child,  the  mill  oihcials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Explanation  in  full  detail  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  verifying 
ages  of  the  children  at  work  and  the  results  of  the  efforts  at  verifica- 
tion is  given  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  employment 
of  children  under  legal  age  elsewhere  in  this  report  (pp.  151-156, 
192-208). 

The  days  worked  and  the  earnings  or  income  for  the  year  as  given 
throughout  the  tables  are  as  secured  in  the  home  b}'  careful  ques- 
tioning of  members  of  the  family'.  The  agent  of  the  Bureau,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occu- 
pation, and  the  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent  period 
secured  from  the  pay  roll,  asked  the  employee  to  give  estimates  of 
the  days  worked  and  the  earidngs  iluring  the  past  year.  Great  care 
was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for  all 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year  and  for  all  time  lost  either 
by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or 
the  working  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  it  is  believed 
that  the  data  as  to  days  worked  and  earnings  are  as  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure — in  the  absence  of  detailed  records — from  families 
of  the  type  embraced  in  this  investigation.  They  necessarily  repre- 
sent approximations  and  are  here  given  as  such.  There  is  frequently 
a  considerable  degree  of  error  in  the  case  of  individual  workers  or  a 
particular  family.  The  data  as  to  days  worked  and  earnings,  there- 
fore, are  not  to  be  used  t,o  sustain  conclusions  relating  to  very  small 
groupings  of  families  or  where  exactness  of  these  data  would  be 
required  and  the  lack  of  exactness  might  give  rise  to  misleading  con- 
clusions. The  tables  have  value  as  indicating  general  conditions  and 
are  certainly  not  far  from  the  facts  when  taken  as  a  whole  or  when 
they  relate  to  numbers  sufihciently  large. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  closely  the  estimates  of  yearly  earniiogs 
by  the  employees  were  in  accord  with  the  actual  earnings,  a  com- 
parison was  made  of  all  the  families  from  which  schedules  were 
secured  in  certain  localities,  followmg  the  earnings  of  the  individual 
workers  through  the  pay  rolls  of  the  establishments  where  they  war© 
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who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were 
also  engaged,  information  was  secured  relating  to  occupation,  sex, 
age,  race,  and  place  of  birth,  together  with  the  hours  worked  and  the 
actual  earnings  for  a  recent  pay-roll  period.  For  representative 
families  selected  as  just  described  and  for  their  individual  members, 
information  was  secured  in  the  homo  covering  a  variety  of  subjects. 
All  this  information  relating  to  representative  cotton  niiU  families 
is  presented  in  detailed  form  in  Tables  XXIX  to  XXXII  and  in  a 
variety  of  summaries  in  Tables  XiV  to  XXVI  at  the  end  of  this  vol- 
ume.   The  arrangement  of  the  detailed  Tables  XXIX  to  XXXII  is: 

a.  FamilJeB  having  children  under  16  yeam  of  age  at  work  (Table  XXIX). 

6.  FamiMe«  hftving  single  women  16  years  of  ago  and  over  at  work  (Table  XXX). 

e.  FamiMee  ha\ing  married  women  at  work  (Table  XXXI). 

d.  Married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  own  (Table  XXXII). 

The  summary  tables  relating  to  the  represt^ntative  families  are 
arranged  to  present: 

a.  Compoaition  of  familiefl  and  condition  of  members  ob  to  employment  (Table 

XIV). 
h.  Income  of  family  and  of  members  grouped  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

Income  of  family  and  income  from  certain  soiincp,  in  families  with  father 
at  wurk,  mother  at  work,  and  children  of  certain  epecified  agee  at  wurk 
(Table  XV). 
Income  nt  families  with  children  under  M  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 

earnings  of  such  childroii,  by  size  of  family  (Tahiti  XVI). 
Income  of  families  with  children  uiuiiT  IG  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 

earnings  of  fuch  children,  by  size  of  family  (Table  XVII). 
Income  of  families  with  children  under  16  years  of  ape  at  work  excluding 
earnings  of  such  children,  by  wze  of  family  and  nativity  (Table  XVI 11). 
Income  of  families,  cohL  of  rent,  and  housing  conditions  for  families  owning 
and  renting  lioroes  (Talik-  XIX  K 
€.  6ummnricd  for  families  of  children  at  work,  ckasifred  as  families  of  widowa, 
deserted  niothera^  idle  tat  hers,  fathers  at  work,  etc.: 
Families  with  children  tmder  14  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XX). 
Families  with  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  (Table  XXI). 
Summar)'  for  faraiJiea  with  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  wwk, 

by  age  (Table  XX 11). 
Bummaries  for  families  of  married  women  at  work,  cla.'wified  as  families  ol 
widows,  descried  wives,  wives  of  idle  husbands,  wives  of  husbands  at 
work,  etc.: 
Married  women  at  work  living  at  home  (Table  XXIII). 
Married  women  at  work  living  in  homee  other  than  their  own  (Table 

XXIV). 
Married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work 
{Table  XXV). 
/.  Earnings  and  da>'B  worked  of  fathers  at  work  with  children  under  14  years  of 
age  at  work  (Table  XXVI). 

With  regard  to  the  facts  socurod  in  tlie  home  descriptive  of  the 
family,  it  should  be  said  concerning  the  ages  of  the  children  that 
wherever  possible  the  age  was  secured  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
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mill,  either  from  the  child  itself  or  from  the  mill  officiaJs.  Wherever 
certificates  or  other  evidence  of  the  &^e  of  chiklron  were  on  file  at  the 
mill,  they  were  examined  for  verification.  In  many  cases  where  it 
appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  mill  officials 
or  by  the  ciiildren  or  as  stated  in  the  certificates  were  not  correct, 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  home,  and  documentary  evidence,  if  there 
existing,  was  examined  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  corrected  if 
the  evidpnce  was  conclusive-  In  other  cases  examination  was  also 
made  of  school  or  birth  records,  where  such  were  available,  as  fur- 
nishing evidence  of  the  child's  age.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or  if 
it  was  of  a  doubtful  character,  ages  were  accepted  and  reported  as 
given  by  the  child,  the  mill  officials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Explanation  in  full  detail  of  the  difhculties  involved  in  verifying 
ages  of  the  children  at  work  and  the  results  of  the  efTorts  at  verifica- 
tion is  given  in  connection  with  the  chscussion  of  the  employment 
of  children  under  legal  age  elsewhere  in  this  report  (pp.  151-156, 
192-208). 

The  days  worked  and  the  earnings  or  income  for  the  year  as  given 
throughout  the  tables  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  ques- 
tioning of  members  of  the  family.  The  agent  of  the  Bureau,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occu- 
pation, and  the  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recesnt  period 
secured  from  the  pay  roll,  asked  the  employee  to  give  estimates  of 
the  days  worked  ami  the  earnings  during  the  past  year.  Great  care 
was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  ftir  all 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year  and  for  all  time  lost  either 
by  sickness,  iiregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  rcfluttion  of  time  or 
the  working  force  in  the  establiahment.  As  a  result  it  is  Ixdieved 
that  the  data  as  to  days  worked  and  earnings  are  as  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure — in  the  absence  of  detailed  records— from  families 
of  the  type  embraced  in  this  investigation.  They  necessarily  repre- 
sent approximations  and  are  here  given  as  such.  There  is  frequently 
a  considerable  degree  of  error  in  the  case  of  individual  workejs  or  a 
particular  family.  The  data  as  to  days  worked  and  earmngs,  there- 
fore, are  not  to  be  used  to  sustain  conclusions  relating  to  very  small 
groupings  of  families  or  where  exactness  of  these  data  would  be 
required  and  the  lack  of  exactness  might  give  rise  to  misleading  con- 
clusions. The  tables  have  value  as  indicating  general  conditions  and 
are  certainly  not  far  from  the  facts  when  taken  as  a  whole  or  when 
they  relate  to  numbers  sufficiently  large. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  closely  the  estimates  of  yearly  earnings 
by  the  employees  were  in  accord  with  the  actual  earnings,  a  com- 
parison was  made  of  all  the  families  from  which  schedules  were 
secured  in  certain  localities,  following  the  earnings  of  the  individual 
workers  through  the  pay  rolls  of  the  estabhsliments  where  they  were 
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employed  for  the  period  of  a  rear.    A  good  deal  of  dxSiculty  wns 

experienced  in  traring  employees  duriing  an  entire  year  becan^ie  o^ 

the  common  practice  of  moving  from  mill  to  mill.     In  consequenite 

only  a  limited  number  could  be  traced  through  the  pay  roU^of  an 

entire  year,  but  unless  it  was  possible  to  so  trace  them  there  could  be 

H  no  assurance  that  the  earnings  as  shown  in  the  pay  rolls  represented  tifts 

H  earnings  of  an  entire  year.     The  facta  in  regard  to  yearly  earnings  were 

H  ascertained  for  28  southern  cotton-mill  fandlic^  having  a  total  of  105 

H^wage-eamers,  or  3.8  per  family.     The  total  earnings  of  these  families 

^iaccording  to  the  estimates  secured  in  the  homes  were  $24,717,  while 

the  actual  earnings  according  to  the  pay  rolls  were  $22,591,  thus 

I  showing  that  the  estimated  earnings  were  9.4  per  cent  higher  than 
the  amount  actually  earned  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls.  It  should 
he  said  with  reference  to  these  actual  earnings  as  secured  from  the 
pay  rolls  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  these  individuals 
who  were  traced  through  the  pay  rolls  of  a  year  worked  for  short 
periods  in  other  mills.  This  would  be  entirely  possible  in  com- 
munities where  several  mills  were  located  and  whore  the  individual 
in  question  had  apparently  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  throughout  the 

■  year  in  the  mill  from  which  his  name  was  secured.  For  example, 
there  was  a  number  of  cases  where  not  only  children,  but  older  workers 
were  traced  through  almost  an  entire  year,  but  whorp  the  number  of 
days  worked  indicated  irregular  emplojrment  and  a  good  deal  of  lost 
time.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  very  probable  that  dvirin^  the 
time  apparently  lost  some  work  was  done  in  another  nnll  or  in  other 
employment  and  that  the  real  earnings  were  greater  than  shown  by 
an  examination  of  the  pay  rolls. 

While  for  the  28  families  covered  by  the  above  figures  the  error 
^  was  only  9.4  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  individual  fainilios  and  individual 
V  workers  the  error  was  much  greater,  although  in  others  it  was  nnich 
less.  In  one  or  two  families  the  earnings  rt^ported  were  more  tlian 
k80  per  cent  above  the  actual  earnings  as  found  on  the  pay  rolls.  In 
9  ^^®  greatest  number  of  cases  (11  faniiliea)  the  error  was  less  than  10 
per  cent,  while  in  four  cases  the  error  was  less  than  5  per  cent.     Of 

Iihe  28  families  18  re])ortcd  their  earnings  higher  than  shown  by  fh& 
pay  roll,  while  10  umlerestiraated  the  amount.  Accepting  the  actual 
earnings  for  the  year,  as  thus  secured  from  the  pay  rolls,  as  approxi* 
xnately  correct,  there  is  apparent  a  slight  tendency  among  the  em- 
ployees to  overostimate  their  yearly  earnings.  This  is  duo  chie^lly 
to  two  causes;  first,  because  of  the  tendency  to  base  their  esti mattes 
of  earnings  upon  the  rate  last  earned  and  to  make  insufhciont  allow- 
ance for  lower  rates  earned  earlier  in  the  year,  and,  second,  because 
of  failure  to  make  sufficient  allowance  because  of  time  lost  (hiring  the 
year.  In  the  south,  especially,  complaint  is  made  by  the  employer 
49450"— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2—27 
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that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  workers  frequently  lose  one  or  two 
days  (luring  the  week.  An  examination  of  the  average  hours  worked 
in  a  representative  week,  as  shown  by  Table  VIII,  would  seera  to 
indicate  that  the  coiBplaint  was  well  founded.  ■ 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  from  a  comparison  of  the  estimated 
earnings  for  the  year  and  of  the  actual  earnings  as  taken  from  the 
pay  rolls,  is  that,  while  in  the  case  of  the  individual  worker  or  the  ■ 
individual  family  the  per  cent  of  error  in  the  estimated  earnint^  may 
be  quite  large,  for  a  large  number  of  individuals  or  of  families  the 
results  fairly  represent  the  actual  conditions.  To  secure  annual 
earnings  for  any  great  number  of  individuals  by  following  the  names 
through  the  pay  rolls  of  a  year  would  be  a  task  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  be  practically  impossible.  Moreover,  in  industries  and  occupa- 
tions whore  the  estiiuatc  of  the  worker  would  show  the  greatest  error, 
there  would  also  be  the  greatest  amount  of  change  of  employment 
and,  in  consequence,  the  greatest  ditliculty  in  tracing  any  considerable 
number  of  employees.  In  any  use  of  annual  earnings  it  may  be 
repeated  that  all  estimates  should  be  considered  as  approximations 
and  subject  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  error,  as  indicated  b}'  the  above 
figures.  Similar  tests  made  in  other  industries. (°)  wliile  showing  a 
somewhat  smaller  per  cent  of  error  in  individual  cases,  have  shown 
little  difference  in  the  average  error,  and  fully  coniirm  all  that  is  said 
above  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  exact  annual 
earnings. 

COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION  OF  MEMBERS  AS  TO  EM- 
PLOYMENT. 

The  conditions  covering  the  home  membership  of  the  representa- 
tive cotton-mill  families  reported  are  presented  in  the  first  two  tables 
which  follow,  these  summary  tables  being  based  on  Table  XJV. 
Members  who  lived  away  from  the  family  home  are  not  considered,  nor 
are  any  boarders  or  lodgers  who  were  not  members  of  the  family;  but 
dependents,  whether  or  not  relatives,  are  included  as  family  members, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  supported  out  of  the  family  fund. 

The  first  table  shows,  by  nativity  and  race  of  the  heads  of  families, 
the  number  of  families  with  fathers  Uving  at  home,  the  number  with 
mothers  living  at  home,  the  number  with  male  children  and  with 
female  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  with  younger 
children,  without  regard  to  sex,  in  specified  age  groups,  the  number 
with  dependents,  and  the  per  cent  which  the  number  of  families 
having  members  of  each  specified  class  is  of  the  total  number  of 
families  reported  with  heads  of  the  same  nativity  or  race.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  New  England  group  there  were  41  families  reported  of 
which  the  heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents*     In  31,  or  75.6 
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per  cent,  of  these  families  the  fathers  were  living  at  home;  in  36 
families,  or  87.8  per  cent,  the  mothers  were  living  at  home;  in  15 
families,  or  36.6  per  cent,  there  were  male  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over;  in  29  families,  or  70.7  per  cent,  there  were  female  children 
16  years  of  age  and  over;  in  21  families,  or  61.2  per  cent,  there  were 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age;  in  18  families,  or  43.9  per  cent, 
there  were  children  12  and  13  years  of  age;  in  20  families,  or  48.8  per 
cent,  there  were  children  under  12 years  of  age;  and  in  3  families,  or 
7.3  per  cent,  there  were  dependents. 

The  second  table  is  designed  to  show  the  average  number  per 
family  of  each  class  of  persons  specified  and  the  total  average  mem- 
bership per  family.  For  example :  In  the  same  group  of  families  used 
to  illustrate  the  preceding  table,  it  is  obvious  that  there  were  thesame 
number  of  fathers  (31)  and  of  mothers  (36)  as  the  number  of  families 
reported  in  the  preceding  table  as  having  fathers  or  mothers  living  at 
home.  In  the  15  families  having  male  children  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  there  were  18  such  children,  or  an  average  of  1 .2  per  family.  In 
the  29  families  having  female  children  in  the  same  age  group,  there 
were  49  such  children,  or  an  average  of  1.7  per  family.  Similar  num- 
bers and  averages  are  carried  through  the  specified  groups  of  mem- 
bers. There  were  227  members  in  the  41  families  reported,  an  aver- 
age of  5.5  members  per  family. 

The  condition  of  family  members  as  to  employment  is  presented 
in  the  third  table.  The  number  of  families  in  which  there  were  chil- 
dren in  the  specified  age  groups  at  work  is  shown,  with  the  per  c-ent 
which  these  families  comprise  of  the  total  number  of  famiHes  having 
children  in  the  same  age  groups.  Likewise  are  shown  the  number  of 
fathers,  of  mothers,  and  of  children  in  the  several  age  groups  who 
were  at  work  and  contributing  to  the  family  support  during  the  year 
covered  by  the  investigation,  and  the  per  cent  that  these  are  of  the 
corresponding'  family  members  reported  in  the  table  relating  to 
family  composition.  For  example:  In  the  New  England  families 
with  heads  who  were  native  born  of  native  parents,  there  were,  as 
contributors  to  the  family  support,  30  fathers,  or  96.8  per  cent  of 
the  number  who  lived  at  home.  There  were  11  mothers,  or  30.6 
per  cent  of  the  number  living  at  home,  who  worked  for  wages  and 
thus  contributed  to  the  family  support.  Out  of  the  15  families 
shown  in  the  second  table  as  having  male  children  16  years  and  over 
among  their  numbers,  14,  or  93.3  per  cent,  are  here  shown  to  have 
chil ' i-^n  in  this  sex  and  age  group  at  work.  In  these  14  families 
there  were  17  male  children  of  16  years  and  over  at  work,  making 
up  94.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  18  children  in  this  sex  and 
age  group,  as  shown  in  the  family  table.  The  three  tables  showing 
the  composition  of  the  families  and  the  condition  of  family  members 
as  to  employment  follow. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVINO  WITH  FAMILIES.  ANO 

BY  NATIVITY 


NtiUylty  and  race  of  head  of 
temUy. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
fami- 
Um. 


Fathers  UTlng 
wlthCeunUy. 


Numr 
ber. 


Per 

cent  of 

allfaml- 

lies. 


MotherBllTing 
withfkmUy. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent  of 

all&ml- 

Uea. 


Cblldnn  M  jam  of  iWB  and 


Numr 
ber  of 

Ues 
having. 


Per 

cent  of 

aUfimii- 

Uea. 


Femalei. 


Num. 
ber  of 
lunt- 
Ilee 
having. 


Per 

cent  of 
aUfuiil- 


KEW  ENQLAND  GROUP. 

Native  bom,  native  parents. . . 

Native  bom,  foreign  parents: 

French  Canadian 

English 

Iii3» 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Other  races 


41 


31 


76.6 


M.7 
80.0 

es.8 


36 


87.8 


93.4 
100.0 
93.8 


15 


36.6 


30.0 
80.0 
43.8 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

loao 


Total. 


&5 


46 


81.8 


62 


S4.6 


24 


43.6 


34 


Foreign  bom: 

French  Canadian. 

Engl^ 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Other  races 


302 
84 
98 
27 
46 
64 
67 


338 
68 
60 
26 
42 
60 
49 


86.2 
80.9 
61.2 
96.3 
91.3 
92.6 
86.0 


374 
79 
86 
26 
46 
68 
43 


96.4 
94.0 
86.7 
96.3 
100.0 
96.1 
76.4 


212 
S7 
48 
U 
8 
34 
24 


64.1 
44.0 
49.0 
4a7 
17.4 
44.4 
42.1 


310 
60 
76 
20 
16 
36 
36 


Total 

Total,  New  England 
group 


758 


854 


633 


709 


83.6 


83.0 


706 


704 


SOUTHXBN  OBOUP. 

Native  bom,  native  perents(o) . 


1,667 


1.199 


76.6 


1,618 


8.1 


93.0 


96.9 


864 


403 


674 


48.0 


47.3 


43.0 


650 


618 


938 


70.7 


66.7 
80.0 
82.6 


100.0 
86.7 


61.8 


79.1 
70.2 
76.5 
74.1 
32.6 
66.7 
61.4 


72.6 


71.8 


60.9 


•  Including  4  foreign-bom  familiei. 
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09  yAlOLISS  WITH  CHILDBXN  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  QB0UP8  AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS, 
AND  RACE. 


GhOdnn  14  aad  I£  yean  of 
ace. 

CfaOdren  12  and  13 
years  of  age. 

CbOdren  under  12  years 
of  age. 

Depeudenta> 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

olfamiltos 

ofaU 

of  families 

of  all 

of  families 

ofaU 

of  families 

OfaU 

teving. 

bmiUes. 

baTtaig. 

families. 

baving. 

families. 

having. 

families. 

21 

5L2 

18 

43.0 

20 

48.8 

3 

7.8 

24 

80lO 

15 

50.0 

21 

70.0 

1 

3.3 

2 

10 

40lO 
62.5 

1 

7 

20.0 
43.8 

.      2 
< 

40.0 
31.3 

4 

25.0 

i 

2 

100.0 
66.7 

1 
2 

loao 

66.7 

1 
2 

100.0 
66.7 

38 

70.9 

26 

47.3 

31 

56.4 

5 

9.1 

275 

7a2 

187 

47.7 

261 

66.6 

12 

3.3 

45 

63.6 

22 

26.2 

43 

51.2 

3 

3.6 

52 
14 

53.1 
51.9 

31 
14 

31.6 
51.9 

47 
21 

48.0 
77.7 

2 

7.4 

22 

47.8 

16 

34.8 

31 

67.4 

2 

4.3 

36 

66.7 

24 

44.4 

36 

66.7 

2 

3.7 

36 

6L4 

22 

38.6 

28 

49.1 

3 

5.3 

-479 

63.2 

316 

41.7 

467  1             61.6 

24 

3.2 

539 
MO 

63.1 
eL3 

3G0 
932 

42.2 

518               60.6 

.TJ 

3.7 

60.5 

1, 161                74. 1 

95 

6.1 
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NUMBER  OF  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  LIVINQ  WITH  FAMILIES,  NUMBER  OF  FAMILISB 
BER  AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMILY  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  AND  DEPENDENTS 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
faml- 
Ues. 

Parents. 

Qiildren  16  yaan  of  ife  and  ortt. 

Nativity  and  race  of  head  of 

Fath- 
ers llv- 

family. 

Moth- 
ers liv- 

family. 

Males. 

Females. 

fuuiily. 

Num- 
ber of 

faml- 

Ues 

having. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 
Uy. 

Num- 
ber of 
fami- 
lies 
having. 

Num- 
ber of 
soch 
chil- 
dren. 

Aver- 

Sfeper 
um- 
lly. 

HKW  ENQLAND  GROUP. 

Native  bom,  native  parents. . . 

41 

31 

86 

15 

18 

1.2 

29 

49 

S3 
0 
16 

L7 

Native  bom.  foreign  parents: 
French  Canadian 

90 
5 
16 

26 
.  4 
11 

28 
6 
16 

0 

4 
7 

9 

4 
11 

1.0 
1.0 
1.6 

17 

4 
10 

1.9 
L5 
L6 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1 
3 

1.0 
1.0 

1 
2 

1 
4 

1.0 
2.0 

Other  races 

Total 

56 

45 

52 

24 

28 

1.2 

1.6 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.3 
1.6 

34 

69 

1.7 

Foreign  bom: 

French  Canadian 

392 
84 
98 
27 
40 
54 
67 

338 
08 
60 
26 
42 
50 
49 

374 
79 
85 
26 
46 
53 
43 

212 
37 
48 
11 
8 
24 
24 

324 
47 
63 
14 
9 
31 
38 

310 
59 
76 
20 
15 
36 
35 

668 
93 

146 
31 
17 
62 
66 

1.8 
1.6 
1.9 
1.6 
1.1 
1.8 
1.6 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Other  races 

Total 

758 

633 

706 

364 

526 

1.4 

550 

972 

1.8 

Total,  New  England 
group 

854 

709 

794 

403 

572 

1.4 

613 

1.060 

1.8 

BOITTHERN  QBOtTF. 

Native  bom,  native  parents(a) . 

1,667 

1,199 

1,518 

674 

905 

1.3 

838 

1,415 

1 
1.6 

•  Including  4  foreign-bom  families. 
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WITH  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AOE  GROUPS  AND  WITH  DEPENDENTS,  AND  NUlft. 
AND  OF  TOTAL  FAMILY  MEMBERS,  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 


Children  14  and  15 

Children  12  and  13 

Children  nnder  12 

years  of  age. 

years  of  age 

years  of  age. 

Dependentfl. 

Avep> 

Total 

•«• 

Nam- 
berof 
faml- 
Ues 
bav- 
ins- 

Nom- 

Aver- 

Nam- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 
ber of 
faml- 
Ues 
hav- 
ing. 

Num- 

Aver- 

family 
mem- 
bers. 

mem- 
ban 

ber  of 
such 
chil- 

age 
mm- 

berof 
fami- 
lies 

ber  of 
such 
chil- 

age 
per 
fam- 

ber of 

faml- 

Ueet 

ber  of 
such 
chil- 

age 
mm- 

ber  of 
such 
per- 

age 
omi- 

WLtn- 

Uy. 

dran. 

Uy. 

having. 

dren. 

ily. 

having. 

dren. 

iiy. 

sons. 

Uy. 

31 

22 

LO 

18 

21 

L2 

20 

47 

2.4 

3 

8 

LO 

227 

&s 

24 

27 

1.1 

16 

19 

L8 

21 

72 

3.4 

1 

1 

LO 

216 

7.2 

2 
10 

2 
13 

LO 
L3 

1 
7 

1 
9 

LO 
1.3 

2 
5 

3 
14 

L6 
2.8 

26 
92 

&0 

4 

4 

LO 

&8 

1 
2 

2 
2 

2.0 
LO 

1 
2 

1 
3 

LO 
1.5 

1 
2 

4 
5 

4.0 
2.6 

11 
23 

ILO 

7.7 

39 

4« 

L2 

28 

33 

1.3 

31 

98 

3.2 
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FAMILY  SUPPORT  AND  OF  CHILJDBBN  IN  SPECIFIED  AQB  OROUPS  AT  WORK.    BY 
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NUMBEB  OF  FAJCILIES. 

Information  was  obtained  for  864  families  in  the  four  New  England 

States  where  the  investigation  was  carried  on.  By  reference  to  the 
first  of  the  three  tahles  presenfct^d  above  it  is  seen  that  these  families 
are  divided  according  to  the  nativity  of  hcails  of  families,  as  follows: 
Native  bom  of  native  parents  41,  native  born  of  foreign  parents  55, 
foreign  born  758,  The  races  reported  for  the  families  whose  heads 
were  native  born  of  foreign  parents  are:  French  Canadian  30,  Eng- 
lish 5,  Irish  16,  Portuguese  1,  other  races  3.  The  families  having 
foreign-bora  heads  were  distributed,  byrac^,  as  follows:  French  Cana- 
dian 392,  English  84,  Irish  98,  Italian  27,  Pohsh  46,  Portuguese  54, 
otlier  races  57.  Information  was  secured  for  1,567  families  in  six 
Southern  States,  of  which  only  4  families  were  not  Americans;  that 
is,  native  bom  of  native  parents.  Reference  to  Table  XIV  will  show 
the  facts  for  each  of  the  States  separately. 

FATHSBS. 

Only  those  fathers  who  were  living  with  their  families  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  investigation  are  considered  in  this  dis<"ussion 
of  family  composition.  As  indicated  in  the  first  table,  of  the  New 
England  cotton-mill  families  investigated  83  per  cent  had  fatbers 
living  at  home,  the  families  with  foreign -bora  heads  having  the 
largest  percentnge,  namely,  S3. 5  per  cent,  followed  by  families  whose 
heads  were  native-born  of  foreign  parents,  with  8 1. 8  per  cent,  while 
75.6  per  cent  of  the  families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  native 
parents  had  fathers  living  at  home.  By  reference  to  the  tliird  table 
it  is  seen  that  of  the  New  England  fathers  who  were  native  born  of 
foreign  parents  all  were  contributing  to  the  family  support,  as  were 
96.8  per  cent  of  the  native  born  of  native  parents.  The  percentage 
of  contributing  fathers  was  considerably  less  in  the  case  of  the  for-  _ 
eign  born,  being  90.4.  In  the  study  of  non contributing  fathers  I 
(p.  440)  it  is  shown  that  of  the  New  England  families  investigated 
having  hving  fathers  12.6  per  cent  had  fatliers  who  contributed 
nothing  to  the  family  support.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  latter  percentage  is  based  on  the  number  of  families  having  living 
fathers,  which  included  many  whose  fathers  were  absent  through 
desertion  and  other  causes,  while  in  the  present  discussion  the  basis 
for  the  percentages  is  the  number  of  fathers  who  are  living  at  home 
with  their  families. 

In  the  southern  group  76.5  per  cent  of  the  families  investigated 
had  fathers  living  at  home,  and  of  these  fathers  91.2  per  cent  con- 
tributed to  the  family  support.  Of  the  southern  families  having 
living  fathers  15.4  per  cent  had  fathers  who  contributed  nothing  to 
the  f amilj  support. 
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In  the  New  England  group  93  per  cent  of  the  families  had  mothers 
liying  at  home  (whether  working  or  not),  and  the  classification 
according  to  nativity  shows  that  in  the  families  with  heads  native 
bom  of  foreign  parentage  and  in  those  with  foreign-bom  heads  the 
percentage  of  families  with  mothers  living  at  home  was  94.6  and 
93.1,  respectively,  while  in  the  families  with  heads  native  bom  of 
native  parents  the  per  cent  was  87.8.  Of  the  mothers  20.5  per  cent 
in  this  group  contributed  to  the  family  support.  As  regards  nativity 
of  heads  of  families,  the  mothers  in  the  New  Elngland  families  whose 
heads  were  native  bom  of  native  parents  show  the  largest  percentage 
of  contributors,  namely,  30.6  per  cent. 

In  the  southern  group  96.9  per  cent  of  the  families  had  mothers 
living  at  home,  and  of  these  mothers  16.6  per  cent  contributed  to  the 
family  support. 

CmLDBSN  16  TEABS  07  AGS  ANS  OTEB. 

The  number  of  families  with  male  chOdren  16  years  of  age  and  over 
comprised  47.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families  reported  in 
the  New  England  group.  This  percentage  is  greatly  exceeded  by 
that  shown  for  the  number  of  families  having  female  chUdren  in  the 
same  age  group,  which  is  71.8  per  cent.  The  average  number  of 
male  children  in  this  age  group  per  family  having  such  children  was 
1.4,  and  the  corresponding  average  for  females  was  1.8.  The  nota- 
ble difference  between  the  male  and  female  representation  may  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  information  was 
secured  only  from  such  famiUes  as  had  children  under  16  years  of 
age  or  females  at  work  as  wage-earners  in  the  cotton  mills.  It  also 
results  from  the  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  boys  to  leave 
the  family  circle  when  they  arrive  at  a  self-supporting  age.  Of  the 
New  England  families  investigated  having  male  children  16  years 
of  age  and  over  96.5  per  cent  had  such  children  at  work,  while  in 
96.2  per  cent  of  the  families  having  female  children  in  this  age  group 
such  children  were  at  work.  The  number  of  male  children  in  this 
age  group  who  were  at  work  was  96.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  male  children  reported  as  of  the  same  age  in  the  families  shown 
for  New  England,  while  the  corresponding  percentage  for  females 
was  95.3.  All  of  the  59  females  in  this  age  group  reported  in  the 
New  England  families  whose  heads  were  native  bom  of  foreign  par- 
ents were  at  work,  as  were  aU  but  one  of  the  28  males  in  the  same  age 
and  nativity  group. 

In  the  southern  group  the  number  of  families  with  male  children 
16  years  of  age  and  over  comprised  43  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  families  reported  and  the  number  of  famihes  with  female  children 
16  jeaiB  of  age  and  over,  59.9  per  cent.    The  average  number  of 
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male  children  in  this  age  group  per  family  having  such  children  waa 
1.3  and  tlie  corresponding  averafje  for  females  was  1.5.  Of  the  fami- 
lies investigated  having  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  95.1 
per  cent  had  such  children  at  work,  while  in  94.5  per  cent  of  the 
famUies  having  female  children  in  this  age  group  such  children  were 
at  work.  The  number  of  male  children  in  this  age  group,  who  were 
at  work,  was  96.9  per  cent  of  tlio  whole  numbtT  of  male  children 
reported  as  of  the  same  age  in  the  famihes  investigated  in  the  South^ 
while  the  corresponding  percentage  for  females  was  93.9. 

CHXLDBEN  14  AND  16  YEABS  OF  AGE. 

There  were  in  the  New  England  group  539  families,  comprising 

63.1  per  cent  of  the  famihes  reported  in  that  section,  whose  members 
included  cliildreo  14  and  15  years  of  age.  The  average  number  of 
clii'dren  in  this  age  group  per  family  having  such  chiltiren  was  1 .2.  Of 
the  families  containing  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  87.2  percent 
had  children  at  work.  In  the  New  England  families  whose  heads 
were  native  boni  of  native  parents  there  were  only  76.2  per  cent 

.  which  had  such  children  at  work.  The  children  in  this  age  group 
who  were  at  work  represented  83. S  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
reported  as  of  the  same  ages  in  the  New  England  families.  As  regards 
the  nativity  of  the  heads  of  fanulies,  the  (children  14  and  15  years  of 
age  in  the  famdies  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents 
showed  the  lowest  per  cent  at  work,  namely,  72.7  per  cent. 

In  the  southern  group  there  were  960  families  having  children  14 
and  15  years  of  age,  or  61.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  famihes 
reported  there.  The  average  number  of  children  in  this  age  group 
per  family  having  such  children  was  1.1.  Of  the  fanulies  containing 
children  in  this  age  group  96.9  per  cent  had  such  children  at  work 
and  the  children  in  tliis  age  group  who  were  at  work  were  96.2  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  reported  as  of  the  same  ages  io  the  south- 
ern group. 

CHIIDBEN  18  AND  18  TEAKS  OF  AQB. 

In  the  New  England  group  360  famihes  were  visited  in  which 
there  were  children  12  and  13  years  of  age,  these  families  constituting 

42.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  famihes  reported.  The  average 
number  of  children  in  this  age  group  per  family  containing  such 
children  was  1.1.  Of  the  famihes  with  children  in  this  age  group  only 
46,  or  12.8  per  cent,  had  such  children  at  work,  the  established  legal 
working  age  being  14  years.  The  facts  in  regard  to  these  children 
are  given  more  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  children 
under  legal  age  at  work,  page  147.  The  number  of  children  in  this  age 
group,  who  were  at  work,  comprised  in  the  New  England  famihes 
investigated  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  reported  as  of  the  same 
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ages.    All  but  2  of  the  48  New  England  children  12  and  13  yeais  of 
age  at  work  were  m  families  having  foreign  bom  heads. 

In  the  southern  group  there  were  932  families  having  children  12 
and  13  years  of  age,  or  59.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  famiUes 
reported  in  this  group,  the  average  number  of  children  in  this  age 
group,  per  family  containing  such  children,  being  1.2.  There  were 
865  families  having  children  of  these  ages  at  work,  or  92.8  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  reported  as  having  such  children.  The  number 
of  children  in  this  age  group  who  were  at  work  comprised  87.6  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  reported  as  of  the  same  ages.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  the  southern  group  children  12  and  13  years  of  age 
may  be  employed  legally. 

CHILDKBN  UNDEB  18  TEABS  Ot  AOB. 

The  number  of  families  with  children  imder  12  years  of  age  com- 
prises 60.6  per  cent  of  the  total  niunber  reported  in  New  England, 
the  average  number  of  these  children  per  family  having  such  children 
being  2.6.  In  only  2  of  the  518  New  England  famiUes  that  contained 
children  under  12  years  of  age  were  such  children  at  work. 

In  the  southern  group  the  number  of  families  with  children  under 
12  years  of  age  comprises  74.1  per  cent  of  all  the  families  reported 
and  the  average  number  of  children  in  this  age  group  in  such  families 
was  2.6.  Of  the  1,161  famiUes  having  children  under  12  years  of  age, 
399  or  34.4  per  cent  had  such  children  at  work,  the  total  number  of 
such  children  being  476,  or  15.6  per  cent  of  aU  the  children  under  12 
years  reported  in  that  section.  As  most  of  these  children  were 
employed  unlawfully,  the  facts  are  discussed  more  in  detail  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  children  under  legal  age, 
page  170.  Of  these  476  children,  379  were  10  and  11  years  of  age 
and  97  were  under  10  years. 

DEPENDXNTS. 

Persons  not  wage-earners,  who  were  not  children,  but  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  family  for  their  livelihood  were  found  in  32  of  the  families 
investigated  in  New  England,  the  average  number  of  dependents, 
per  family  having  dependents,  being  1.1.  In  the  southern  group  such 
dependents  were  found  in  95  of  the  families,  the  average  number  per 
family  having  such  dependents  being  1.1. 

FAMILT  INCOME  AND  CONTRIBnnONS  OF  MEMBERS. 

In  the  following  table  information  is  given  as  to  family  income. 
The  average  net  income  per  family,  that  is,  the  average  for  the  total 
number  of  famiUes,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  first  shown.  This  is  foUowed 
by  detailed  exhibits  for  famiUes  having  fathers,  mothers,  and  speci- 
fied groups  of  children  at  work,  showing  the  average  net  family  income 
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of  such  families,  the  average  earmngs  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  speci- 
fied groups  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  the  average  contri- 
butions to  family  support  made  by  the  male  and  female  children  16 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  table  also  shows  in  each  case  the  per- 
centage that  those  earnings  or  contributions  are  of  the  net  family 
income.  For  example:  In  the  41  New  England  famihes  having  heads 
who  were  native  bom  of  native  parents,  the  average  net  income  per 
family  during  the  year  of  the  investigation  was  $1,008.  The  average 
net  income  of  the  famihes  in  which  the  father  was  at  work  was  $1,122, 
of  which  the  father's  contribution  averaged  $526,  or  46.9  per  cent. 
The  average  net  income  of  the  families  in  which  tlie  mother  was  at 
work  for  wages  was  $788,  and  the  mother's  share  in  this  contribution 
was  $295,  or  37.4  per  cent  thereof.  The  families  in  which  there  were 
male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  had  an  average  net 
income  of  $1,149,  of  which  these  male  children  of  16  and  over  con- 
tributed $344,  or  29.9  per  cent,  per  family.  Each  of  these  children 
may  or  may  not  have  turned  in  the  full  amount  of  liis  earnings;  some 
conti'ibuted  only  the  amomit  of  their  board,  hut  every  one  contributed 
something,  in  this  table,  only  the  average  of  the  actual  amounts 
contributed  is  shown.  It  is  assumed  that  the  parents  and  younger 
children  under  16  who  worked  for  wages  contributed  the  full  amount 
of  their  earnings  to  the  family  fund* 


I 
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AVBRAOB  NET  INCOME  PER  FAMILT  FOR  ALL  FAMILIES  AND  FOR  FAMILIES  WTTB 
CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  SUCH  MEMBERS,  AND  PER  CENT  OP  SUCH 

[Uitblitebtotliefall  imoimtoT  the  eunlngs  <rf  tlis  paranta  and  <rf  the  ohfldren  tmder  16  at  woik  an 

work  only  the  average  of  the  actoal 


Total 

number 

offami- 

Ues. 

Ave^ 

age  net 
income 

per 
fomlly. 

Fathers  at  work. 

Motiien  at  work. 

NatMtj  and  race  ot  head  of  famUy. 

Ave^ 

age  net 

Average  eam- 
ings  offathers. 

Avecw 

age  net 
income 

PW 

having. 

Average  earn- 
ings (tf  mothers. 

Income 

per 
fiunily 
having. 

Amt 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly in- 
come. 

Amt 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly to- 
coma. 

KKW  ENOLAMD  OHOUP. 

Native  born,  native  parents 

41 

11,006 

tl,123 

1626 

46.9 

1788 

S296 

87.4 

Native  bom.  foreign  parents: 

French  Canadiftn 

80 
6 
16 

1.131 
1,398 
1,021 

1,183 
1,230 
1,142 

629 
638 
604 

44.7 
61.7 
44.1 

1,036 

1,166 

840 

349 
462 
337 

33.7 
40.0 

4ai 

ICnfrllf^ 

.    Lrlah 

Italian. 

Polish 

Portuguese 

1 
3 

1,923 
1,060 

1,923 
1,060 

392 
668 

20.4 
62.6 

Other  races 

Total 

65 

1,136 

1,187 

632 

44.8 

964 

361 

808 
818 
266 
240 
330 
291 
284 

37.4 

Fordgnbom: 

French  Canadian 

392 
84 
98 
27 
46 
64 
57 

1,189 
1,206 
1,109 
1,032 
820 
1,145 
1,078 

1,236 
1,294 
1,318 
1,008 
845 
1,174 
1,107 

428 
634 
458 
322 
401 
400 
609 

84.6 
41.8 
34.8 
32.0 
47.4 
34.1 
45.9 

1,100 
988 
902 
738 
740 
844 
077 

27.6 
33.6 
29.8 
32.4 
44.6 
34.5 
29.0 

English- 

Irish 

TtiiHi^n 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Other  raws , 

Total 

758 

1,141 

1,197 

440 

36.7 

942 

298 

31.6 

Total,  New  England  group 

854 

1,134 

1,193 

460 

87.7 

934 

303 

83.4 
27.9 

SOITTHERN  OBOUP. 

Native  bom,  native  parents  («) 

1,667 

822 

900 

306 

34.0 

673 

187 

a  Including  4  f  orelgn-bom  famillet. 
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FATHER,  MOTHER,  AND  CHILDREN  IN  SPECIFIED  AQE  GROUPS  AT  WORK;  AVERAQB 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NET  FAMILY  INCOME.  BY  NATIVITY  AND  RACE. 

aanunftd  to  bAve  been  availabls  for  the  lunily  sapport,  while  lor  children  16  yeera  of  age  end  over  at 
amoonts  oontribnted  la  shown.] 


CMIdrcD  15  yeafB  of  age  and  over  nt  work. 

Children  14  and  15 

Cblldran  12  and  13 

Ctat!dr«a  under  13 

MalH. 

FemaJee. 

feaia  of  age  at  work. 

y  Bars  ofa^  at  work. 

years  otair*^  at  WKlt. 

ATer- 

o«  In- 
come 
per 

family 
hftv- 

ATeroeeoon- 
trlbutXan  to 
tenUij  lund. 

AveT' 

age 
DCt  In- 
come 

fnmJly 
lOK* 

AvtroM  eon- 
LrlbtiUan  to 
family  fund. 

Aver- 
age 
aet  In- 
come 
per 
family 
hav- 
ing. 

AwrsfB 

eBmlngB  oi 

snch  chi]> 

dren. 

Atbt* 

en 
net  Id- 
come 

per 
family 

hav- 

lAg. 

Avnttga 

earnings  of 

AUCh  cbll> 

dren- 

Ayer- 

n«tln> 
eom@ 

P*r 

fumOy 

hav- 

Average 

eui]flnK5  0* 

such  {<hll- 

dren. 

Amt. 

Per 

e*Dt 
of  del 
fami- 
ly In- 
come. 

Amt. 

Per 

c«nt 
of  met 

fami- 
ly lu- 

COfflfi. 

Amt. 

Per 
cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly In- 
come. 

Amt. 

Per 

cent 
of  net 
fami- 
ly m* 

Amt. 

Per 

c«nt 
of  net 
fami. 
lyln^ 
oonie 

1.006 
\,SS4 
1.313 

•344 

332 
488 
«0 

N,9 

11,133 

t4S9 

II7« 
370 

43.5 

44,3 
SS.3 
33. « 

11.138 

1,0G3 
1,27G 
1,093 

t34e 

313 
2SS 

21.8 

. 

, 



. 

30.3 
33.0 
33.0 

1,306 
1,49 

21.1 
13.2 
3Q,« 

11,325 

»174 

13.1 

I75B 

tl» 

2.8 

l,(ffi3 

480 

25.0 
27.1 

1,^ 
1,14S 

3to 
351 

19.  (t 
30.0 

1,150 

S44 

lie 

10.0 

i,722 

37£ 

30i7: 

1,2X3 

4^ 

38.9 

1,06© 

222 

20.7 

1,335 

174 

13.1 

758 

to 

2.8 

1,386 

i.eoe 

1.413 
1,333 
1,ISS 
1,974 
1,876 

437 
44S 
4DB 
3  IS 
424 
414 

m 

31.  e 
».8 
3S.d 
23.9 
33.  e 
33.fi 
35.3 

1,273 
1,318 

t.ies 
i.iao 

1,0«>1 

i.2ea 

1,161 

632 
647 
B!l 
505 
321 
5*7 
451 

41.8 
41.5 

51.0  ' 
45.1 
30.3 

44.1  ! 
38.  S 

1,318 
1,103 
1,139 
1,038 
822 
1J3S 
1,€07 

316 
221 

217 
230 

17.6 
18.0 
19.4 
18.6 
25.1 
19.0 
31,9 

1,003 

157 

14.8 

1,430 

1,C@0 

33& 

m» 

1,400 

148 
13& 
55 

10.3 
13.1 
10.9  1 
21.3 
7.0 

427 

34 

&• 

1,387 

433 
426 

31,1 
31.  t 

1,24fl 
1,242 

534 

530 

42.9 
416 

1,177 
1.187 

217 

18^4 

1.059 
1,071 

152 
153 

14.4 

427 

24 

8.« 

318 

18.7 

U.3 

£93 

22 

8.6 

909 

2«5 

27.3 

Ml 

317 

35.2 

010 

308 

23.0 

tl3 

lao 

17.0 

847 

114 

18.1 

49460'*— 8.  Doc.  645,  61-2 
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It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above  table  in  connection  with 
the  table  on  pa^e  424  that  the  averacje  net  income  durinp:  the  year  for 
the  647  New  England  famihes  Lnvestigated  in  which  the  father  was 
at  work,  was  $1,193,  the  average  earnino^s  of  the  fathers  in  such 
families  constituting  37.7  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income.  The 
highest  percentage  of  net  family  income  contributed  by  the  fathers, 
according  to  nativity,  was  by  the  native-born  fathers  of  native 
parents,  or  46.9  per  cent.  The  fathers  who  were  native  born  of  for- 
eign parents  contributed  44.8  per  cent  and  the  foreign -bom  fathers 
36.7  per  cent  of  the  net  family  incomes.  In  the  families  that  were 
aided  by  the  mothers'  contributions,  the  average  earnings  of  the 
mothers  constituted  32.4  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income;  in  the 
families  whose  heads  were  native  born  of  native  parents  and  in  those 
whose  heads  were  native  born  of  foreign  parents,  the  percentage  of 
mothers'  contributions  was  the  same,  namelyj  37.4  per  cent;  while 
in  t  liose  with  foreign-bom  heads,  the  mothers'  contributions  were  only 
31.6  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  net  income  of  the  families  investigated  in  the  New 
England  group,  ha\ing  children  of  various  ages  at  work,  it  is  seen  that 
there  were  389  families  with  male  children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
at  work,  the  average  net  income  of  such  families  being  $1,368.  The 
percentage  of  the  net  income  contributed  per  family  by  the  children 
of  this  age  group  was  31.1.  Many  of  the  older  children  in  this  group 
paid  board  instead  of  turning  in  their  full  wages  to  the  family.  The 
net  income  of  the  families  in  which  female  children  of  this  age  group 
were  contributors  averaged  $1,242  in  the  602  such  families  reported 
and  the  percentage  of  the  net  income  contributed  per  family  by  such 
female  children,  many  of  whom  paid  board,  was  42.6  per  cent,  this 
being  materially  higher  than  the  percentage  contributed  by  males  in 
the  same  age  group.  The  average  net  family  income  of  the  470  New 
England  families  reported  in  which  children  14  and  15  years  of  age 
were  at  work  was  $1,167,  and  the  average  earnings  per  family  of  the 
cliildren  in  this  age  group  represented  18.7  per  cent  of  the  average 
net  income  of  such  families.  The  average  net  income  of  the  families 
reporting  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  at  work  was  $1,071  in  the 
46  New  England  families  reporting,  the  average  earnings  per  family 
of  such  children  being  1153,  or  14.3  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income  of 
the  families  having  cliildren  of  these  ages  at  work.  Only  2  families 
with  children  under  12  ye&rs  of  age  were  reported  for  New  England, 
the  average  net  income  of  such  famihes  being  $593,  of  which  the  aver- 
age earnings  per  family  of  the  children  under  12  at  work  amounted  to 
$22,  or  only  3,6  per  cent.  The  average  net  income  of  all  families 
investigated  in  New  England  was  $1,134,  or  $174  per  member. 

In  the  southern  group  of  States  there  were  1,094  families  investi- 
gated in  which  the  fathers  were  at  work,  the  average  net  income  of 
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these  families  bein^  $900  and  tlie  average  eaniinjfs  of  the  fathers 
constituting  34  per  cent  of  such  income.  In  the  families  that  were 
aided  by  mothers'  contributions,  the  average  earnings  of  the  mothers 
amounted  to  27.9  per  cent  of  the  average  net  family  income.  In  the 
641  southern  famihcs  investigated,  in  which  male  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  were  contributors,  the  average  net  income  per  family 
was  $969,  the  per  cent  of  the  net  income  contributed  per  family  by 
such  children  being  27.3.  In  the  886  southern  famitiea  in  which  female 
children  16  yenrs  of  age  and  over  were  contributors,  the  net  income 
per  family  averaged  S901,  the  percentage  of  such  net  income  con- 
tributed per  family  by  female  children  in  this  age  group  being  35.2. 
In  the  930  families  having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work, 
the  average  net  family  income  was  $910,  the  average  earnings  per 
family  of  the  children  in  this  age  group  representing  22.9  per  cent  of 
the  average  net  income  of  such  families.  The  average  net  income  of 
the  865  southern  families  reporting  children  12  and  13  years  of  age  at 
work  was  $913,  the  average  earnings  per  family  of  sucli  chiltlren 
being  $160,  or  17.6  per  cent  of  the  net  family  income  of  such  families. 
Of  the  399  families  with  children  under  12  years  of  age,  at  work,  the 
average  net  family  income  was  $847,  of  which  the  average  amount 
per  family  earned  by  such  children  during  the  year  was  $114,  or  13.5 
per  cent.  The  average  net  income  of  all  southern  families  investigated 
was  $S22,  or  $125  per  member. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  data  secured  from  families  in 
which  there  were  wage-earning  children  16  years  of  age  and  over.  In 
this  table,  it  should  he  noted  that  in  the  columns  showing  the  average 
amount  contributed  to  the  family,  the  individual  average  is  given, 
that  is,  the  average  amount  given  the  family  by  each  male  and  female 
child  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  while  in  the  preceding  table 
(p.  433)  the  average  contribution  to  the  family  fund  is  that  paid  in  by 
all  the  male  and  female  children  of  that  age  group  in  the  family. 
The  average  number  of  those  children  at  work  per  family  varies 
according  to  race  from  1  to  1.6  for  males  and  from  1  to  2  for  females. 
Thus,  the  preceding  table  shows  the  amount  contributed  to  the  family 
by  1.2  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  families  with  native-bom 
heads  of  native  parents  in  the  New  England  group  to  have  been  $344 
during  the  year,  and  the  following  table  shows  that  each  male  child 
in  the  same  nativity  and  age  group  in  New  England  contributed  on 
the  average  $283.  A  further  analysis  of  the  tigures  presented  for 
the.so  males  shows  that  their  individual  contributions  represented  on 
(he  average  68.7  per  cent  of  their  earninga. 
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AVERAGE  INDIVIDUAL  EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  OF  EACU  SEX  J«  YEARS  OF  AOB 
AND  OVER  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN  TO  FAMILY 
INCOME,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THEIR  EARNINGS  SO  CONTRIBUTED,  BY  NATIVITY 
AND  RACE  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIE8. 


Numbrr  of 
hmlllM  wUti— 

Children  16  ysan  and  otot  at  work. 

MfttlTlty  and  moe  ol  bead  of  famfly. 

A  v'(*mcc 
eamlni^  o(— 

A  vcmne 
amniin(  ron- 
irltjiilofl  to 
bmlly  hy— 

Per  peat  of 

earnings  con* 

tribufed  to 

fiwnfly  by— 

Mnlif 
child- 
ren 10 
years 

and 
over  at 
work. 

Female 
chdd- 
na  10 
3-«ira 
and 
over  at 
work. 

Hales. 

Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

UiUlliS. 

Malts. 

matM. 

i 

NTW  ENQL&Nt)  GROUr. 

Native  born ,  natl  v<?  pur^nta, . 

14 

26 

14 12 

S.-fr>2 

f2S! 

IOT2 

«.7 

03.4 

Native  bom,  forrlcn  parents: 

3 
7 

17 
4 

10 

3$2 
488 
343 

mi 

384 

332 

4H8 
254 

297 
377 
246 

100.0 
100.0 
7i.l 

07.7 

Enjrlbh 

9<V.9 

Irteh 

86.6 

Julian 

Polish 



Portuguese- 

1 
3 

1 

3 

4fiO 

aw 

27fi 

480 
203 

san 

176 

100.0 
100.0 

ion.0 

Other  racw. 

03.8 

Total 

23 

34 

S5.^ 

307 

318 

285 

80.6 

02.8 

Forflcn  born: 

Fneijch  Canadian 

20S 

45 
II 
8 
24 

906 
57 

74 
20 
15 
36 
35 

3W 
424 
.179 
.1M 
37« 
33U 
3tl7 

:ui 

:J78 
344 

283 

310 

284 

2W 
370 
321 
315 

300 
371 
330 
326 
283 
323 
2W 

80.5 
SA.l 
80.7 
T3.7 
100. 0 
g7.3 
85.3 

MLA 

EnKllflh. 

0&.I 

Irfah 

1  ta  ISan 

98.A 

PolJah 

100.0 

PortURiJcw....... 

08.5 

06.1 

Total 

3^ 

£43 

362 

323 

290 

313 

82.6 

9ft.9 

Total.  New  Enj;lan«i  Kniup 

388 

&oa 

36* 

321 

300 

310 

83.4 

Oft.6 

0OUTHERN  QBOUl'. 

Native  bom,  native  parents 

IHl 

sm 

9.7 

337 

194 

211 

72.7 

80.0 

i 


The  number  of  families  iii  which  there  were  watro-earnin^  male 
children  16  years  of  atje  and  over  was  notiihly  less  tlian  the  number 
having  wajije-oiinung  female  children  in  the  same  a>;e  g^mup.  As 
before  stated,  in  connection  with  the  avera^^e  number  of  cJiildren  of 
the  ajre  p;rc)iip  per  family;  this  may  he  accoiinteti  for  by  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  information  was  secured  from  such  families  as  had  children 
under  16  years  of  aj^e  or  females,  regardless  of  aije,  at  work.  Another 
reason  for  the  difference  is  the  greater  tendency  for  boys  to  leave 
home  when  they  reach  an  ajje  of  self-support. 

Although  the  average  earnings  of  the  males  in  this  age  group  wer 
in  each  nativity  and  race  group  greater  than  those  of  the  females, 
yet  the  average  amount  contributed  to  the  family  out  of  suehearninga 
by  the  females  exceeds  that  contributed  by  the  males  in  both  the 
New  England  and  the  southern  group. 

The  percentage  of  their  individual  earnings  contributed  by  the 
New  England  females  in  the  families  the  heads  of  whicti  were  native 
born  of  native  parents  was  93.4  per  cent,  as  against  68.7  per  cent  by 
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the  males.  The  percentages  of  such  contrihutions  from  their  earnings 
by  males  and  females  were  closer  in  the  families  whose  heads  were 
native  bom  of  foreign  parents,  in  some  cases  the  males  showing  the 
higher  per  cent;  yet  in  the  total  for  the  group  the  females  exceed  by 
3.2  per  cent.  In  the  summary  of  nativities  and  races  in  the  New 
England  group  the  females  are  shown  to  have  contributed  no  leas 
than  96.6  per  cent  of  their  earnings  to  the  family  support,  while  the 
males  contributed  82.4  per  cent. 

In  the  southern  group  the  females  contributed  89  per  cent  of  their 
individual  earnings  to  the  family  and  the  males  contributed  72.7 
percent. 

The  figures  showing  per  cent  of  individual  earnings  contributed  to 
family  income  have  brought  out  clearly  that  the  females  in  this  age 
group  are  much  more  generous  contributors  proportionally  than  are 
the  males.  An  even  more  important  aspect  of  these  males  and 
females'  as  contributors  to  family  support  is  shown  in  a  comparison 
of  per  cents  which  the  contributions  of  all  such  children  in  the  family 
are  of  total  family  income.  These  per  cents  are  presented  in  a 
preceding  table,  page  433,  by  reference  to  which  it  is  seen  that  hi  the 
New  England  families  under  discussion  the  heads  of  which  were 
native  bom  of  native  parents  all  the  female  members  16  years  of  age 
and  over  at  work  contributed  on  the  average  43.5  per  cent  of  the 
family  income  as  against  29.9  per  cent  contributed  by  the  males,  and 
the  females  of  all  nativities  contributed  42.6  per  cent  of  the  family 
income  as  against  31.1  per  cent  contributed  by  the  males.  In  tli^ 
southern  group  the  females  contributed  35.2  per  cent  and  the  males 
only  27.3  per  cent. 
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^H 

^P                               FAMILIES  WITH  NOM CONTRIBUTING  FATHERS.                        ^^H 

In  this  investigation  thcro  were  reported  2,033  families  witli  fathers 

Uvin^,',  of  wiiit'li  740  wero  in  the  New  Eiigltmd  group  and   1,293  in 

the  stmthern  i^rou|i.     From  1125  of  these  families,  of  which  31  were  in 

New  Kn^Eutid  and  94  in  tlie  soutliem  group,  the  fathers  were  absent 

from  causes  sliown  in  the  foUowuig  table: 

TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    FAMILIES.    NUMRKH     AND     PER    CENT    OK    FAMILIES    WrTIl 

K.\'l  IIKKS  LIVING  AND  WITH  KATUKRS  DEAD,  AND  NUMUEH  OK  KATI1KH8  ADSENT 

,                     FROM   EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE,  DY  STATES  AND  STATE  OKOUI'S. 
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Fathera  who  were  present  with  their  families,  and  who  contributed        ■ 

nothing  whatsoever  during  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation,        M 

were  alleged  to  be  thus  noneontiibuting  either  through  incapacity  by       I 

reason  of  sickness  or  old  age  or  through  idleness  though  physically       ■ 

able  to  work.     The  families  affected  by  these  conditions,  together       1 

with  those  from  which  the  fathers  were  absent  as  showTi  in  the  pre-       1 

ceding  table,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  wdiich  includes  all        1 

families  affected  by  the  father's  noncontribution  from  each  specified        1 

cause,  and  such  of  those  families  as  had  either  the  mother  or  children        I 

under  16  years  of  age  at  work  for  wages,  with  the  percentage  this       1 

latter  class  is  of  the  former:                                                                           1 

J 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  KATUER  NONCONTRIBUTrNO  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIEP 
CAUSE,  AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SUCH  FAMILIES  WITH  MOTHER  OK  CHIL- 
DREN UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  BY  STATES  AND  8TATB  QRODPi. 
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This  table  shows  a  total  of  93  famihes  in  the  New  Entjland  group 
in  which  the  father  did  not  contribute  to  the  fainilj'  support.     The' 
causes  assigned  for  nonsupport  by  the  father  were  incapacitation  by 
reason  of  sickness  or  old  a^e  in  38  cases,  desertion  in  18  cases,  idle- 
ness though  physically  able  tt»  work  in  24  cases,  and  various  other 
causes  in  13  cases.     In  18  of  the  famihes  haviiij^  incapacitated  fathers, 
the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under  16  years  of  age  was  a  wag**- ^ 
earner.     This  was  the  c»ise  also  in  13  families  from  which  the  father j 
was  absent  by  reason  of  desertion,  in  14  families  having  idle  fathers,! 
and  in  8  families  with  fathers  absent  from  various  other  causes. 

In  the  southern  group  the  causes  assigned  for  nonsupport  by  the 
father  were  inca|>acitatioii  in  68  cases,  desertion  in  59  coses,  idleness 
in  37  cases,  and  other  causes  in  35  cases.  The  mother  or  at  least  one 
child  uodi^r  10  years  of  age  was  a  wage-earner  in  53  of  the  souUiern 
families  having  incapacitated  fathers,  in  52  of  the  families  where  the 
father  was  absent  by  reason  of  desertion,  in  34  families  with  idle 
fathei^,  and  in  29  families  having  fathers  absent  from  other  causes. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  average  age  of  noncontributing 
fathers,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  wage-earning  mothers,  and  the 
average  size,  working  condition,  and  income  per  year  for  all  families 
found  to  be  without  any  contributory  aid  from  fathers  for  whatever 
cause.  The  basis  for  percentages  for  each  State  and  group  used  in 
these  tables  is  the  number  of  families  having  fathers  living  reported 
in  such  State  or  group.  The  first  table  presents,  by  State  and  state 
groups,  the  above-mentioned  facts  for  all  families  found  with  abso- 
lutely noncontributing  fathers,  and  is  as  follows: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  NONCONTRIBUTING  FATHERS,  PER  CENT  OF 
NUMBER  HAVING  LIVING  FATnEUS,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAOE- 
EAUNERS  IN  EACH  AOE  GROUP,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  BTATE8  AND 
STATE  GROUl'S. 
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a  Not  Int  lurjlng  age  of  3  absent  fatheri. 
*  Nut  Inrindlng  afe  of  1  absent  father, 
c  Not  ImoludlnK  age  of  4  absent  tnihen. 


*  Not  tnoludlDK  age  of  13  absent  fitthmt. 
«  Not  Including  ac«  of  16  absent  fathers. 


The  above  tabic  includes  a  considerable  number  of  familiotiin  which 

all  the  wage-earning  ehildron  wore  16  years  of  ape  and  over,  and  it  wils 
found  that  80  few  of  tbesi'^  families  wmv  materially  affected  by  the 
father's  nonaupport  that  an  analysis  of  the  tabic  is  deemed  unneces- 
sary. 

The  fnllowin*^  table  shows  conditions  in  such  of  the  families  as  had 
either  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under  16  years  of  age  at  work 
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for  wagee,  and  is  especially  interesting  ami  significant  because  it  was         H 
in   these  families  that  the  nonsupport  of   the  father  had  worked          H 

some  hardstiip:                                                                                                     H 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HA\1Na  NONCONTRIBITTINO  FATB BBS.  WITH  MOTHERS  OR              H 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YKAK8  OP  AOE  AT  WORK.  PER  CENT  OF  NITMBBR  HAVING               ■ 
PATUEK8  LIVINO.  AVEKAQfi  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  EACH               H 
AOE  GROUP,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME.  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS.                    H 
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In  the  New  England  group  the  peroentage  of  the  number  of  fam-     ^^B 
ilies  having  noncontributing  fathers  and  which  had  the  mother  or          1 
children  under  Ui  years  of  age  at  work^  of  the  whole  number  inveati-          H 
gated  that  had  fathers  living,  was  7.2  per  cent.     The  average  age  of  the          ■ 
noncontributing  fathers  was  50.2  years.     Mothers  were  found  to  be           H 
wage>eamers  in  10  families  with  noncontributing  fathers,  or  18.9  per          I 
cent  of  the  families  in  that  sertion  reported  as  having  noncontribut- 
ing fathers.     There  was  an  average  of  4.5  members  in  these  famdies 
1         16  years  of  age  and  over,  of  wlioni  2.7  were  wage-earners,  and  on 

average  of  3  mend>ers  under  Hi  years  of  age,  of  wliom  1.1  were  wage-          ^ 
earners.     The  average  annual  uuhhiic  per  family  from  members  16           H 
years  of  age  and  over  was  $832,  or  about  $308  for  each  working          H 
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mcmhor  of  tliat  age  group;  from  those  under  16  years  $204,  or  al)Out 
$185  for  each  working  cliild  under  16;  and  from  other  sources  $43, 
making  a  total  average  annual  income  per  family  of  $1,079,  or  about 
$144  for  each  member. 

In  the  southern  group  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  families 
having  noncontributing  fathers  and  which  bad  the  mother  or  children 
under  16, years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  investigated 
that  hud  fathers  living,  was  13  per  cent.  The  average  age  of  the  non- 
contributing  fatliers  was  5L1  years.  Mothers  were  found  to  be  wage- 
earners  in  37  families  with  noncontributing  fatliers,  or  22  per  cent 
of  (ill  the  families  in  that  section  report^?d  as  having  noncontributing 
fathers.  There  was  an  average  of  3.5  members  of  these  famdies  16 
years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom  1.7  were  wage-earners,  and  an  average 
of  3.3  members  under  16  years,  of  whom  1.8  were  wage-earners. 
The  average  annual  inc^ome  per  family  from  members  16  years  of 
age  and  over  was  $346,  or  $203  for  each  working  member  in  that  age 
group;  from  members  under  16  years  $272,  or  about  $151  for  each 
working  child  under  IG;  and  from  other  sources  $52,  making  a  total 
average  annual  income  per  family  of  $669,  or  $98  for  each  member. 

In  the  following  discussion  statistics  similar  to  those  above  pre- 
sented for  all  families  having  noncontributing  fathers  are  shown  for 
those  families  grou]>cd  according  to  the  causes  for  which  the  fathers 
failed  to  contribute  their  support.  These  groups  are  as  follows: 
Families  with  incapacitated  fathere;  families  with  fathers  absent 
through  desertion;  families  with  idle  fathers;  families  with  non- 
contributing  fathers  absent  from  causes  other  than  desertion. 

FAMILIES  WITH  INCAPACITATED  FATHERS. 

In  38  of  the  total  New  England  famUies  having  noncontributing 
fathers,  and  in  68  such  families  in  the  southern  group,  the  cause  of 
nonsupport,  as  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  — ,  was  incapacitation 
from  sickness  or  old  age.  The  following  table  shows,  by  States  and 
8tat«  groups,  the  average  age  of  such  fathers,  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  wage-earning  mothers,  and  the  average  size,  working  condi- 
tioUf  and  income  of  such  famUies. 

It  should  be  observed  that  not  all  the  fathers  in  this  classification 
were  clearly  shown  to  have  been  actually  unable  to  do  any  remunera- 
tive work,  for  some,  and  titese  were  more  particularly  found  among 
the  foreign  born  in  New  England,  had  entered  the  "old  age  period" 
while  still  in  middle  life.  These  were  in  many  cases  encouraged  by 
their  children  to  lay  otf  from  work  on  the  ground  that  as  the  father 
had  labored  for  the  support  of  the  family  while  the  children  were 
young,  it  was  their  obvious  duty  to  support  him  when  they  grew  to 
maturity. 
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TOTAL  NUlfBBR  OP  FAMIUB8  BAVINQ  INCAPACITATBD  PATHBR8,  FIR  CBNT  OP 
NUMBBR  HAVING  FATHBR8  UVINO,  AVBRAOB  NUMBER  OP  MBMBBRS  AND  WAQB. 
BARNBR8  IN  AGE  GROUPS.  AND  AVBRAOB  FAMILY  INOOMB,  BY  8TATBB  AND  8TATB 
GU0UP8. 


ftBilSiM  bftTlQf  tauaiicclitfttAd  iMiML 


9Wf. 


New    B  «  m  p- 

Rtiln... 

Rh<Hl«  Ltliuid . . 

Totfti... 

■ocrrEiEitM 
amavr. 

Vtatima. 

North  rikri>llti«. 
South  L%tfc»liliui 

AlAbAlTlA. .. 

TQt»l„„. 


The  above  table  includes '  families  in  which  all  the  wage-earn- 
ing children  were  16  years  of  age  and  over.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  conditions  for  the  18  families  in  New  England  and  53 
in  the  southern  group  in  which  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under 
16  years  of  age  was  at  work  for  wages,  is  given  as  more  sigiiificant 
of  the  results  of  the  nonsupport  by  the  fathers. 


i 


In  the  New  England  group  the  percent atre  of  the  number  of  fami- 
lies havint^  incapacitated  fathers  and  which  had  the  mother  or  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  nmnber  investijiated 
that  had  Hvintj  fathers,  was  2.4  per  cent.     The  averagje  age  of  the 
incapacitated  fathers  was  52.6  years.     In  only  2  of  the  18  families      _ 
in  this  classification  were  mothers  reported  as  wage-earners.     The     m 
average  number  of  family  members  16  years  of  age  and  over  was 
4.6,  and  of  these  2.6  were  wage-earners.     The  average  number  under     _ 
16  years  was  2.8,  and  of  these  1  was  a  wage-earner.    The  average     m 
annual  income  per  family  from  members  16  years  of  age  and  over 
was  1877,  or  about  $337  for  each  working  member  in  that  age  group; 
from  members  under  16  years  $175,  or  1175  for  each  working  child     ■ 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work;  and  from  other  sources  $63,  making 
a  total  of  $1,115,  or  $151  for  each  member. 

Id  the  southern  group  the  percentage  of  families  having  inca-     ■ 
pacitated  fathers  and  which  had  the  mother  or  children  under  16 
years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  having  living  fathers, 
was  4.2  per  cent.     The  average  age  of  the  incapacitated  fathers 
was  67.5  years.     Of  the  63  families  in   this  clasaification,  6  had 
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niotliers  at  work.  In  both  the  New  England  and  the  southern  group 
quite  a  number  of  mothers  were  contributors  to  the  family  fund 
through  keeping  boarders  and  lodgerSj  and  others  cultivated  their 
gardens  in  addition  to  attending  to  their  general  duties  as  house- 
wives. The  average  number  of  family  members  16  year's  of  age 
and  over  in  the  southern  group  was  3.9,  of  whom  1.9  were  wage- 
earners.  The  average  number  of  members  under  16  years  of  age 
was  3.1,  of  w^hom  1.8  were  wage -earners.  The  average  annual 
income  per  family  from  members  16  3'ears  of  age  and  over  was  $411, 
or  an  average  of  $216  for  each  working  member  in  that  age  group; 
from  those  under  16  years  of  age  $278,  or  an  average  of  $154  for 
each  working  member  in  that  age  group;  and  from  other  sources 
$70,  making  a  total  of  $759,  or  $108  for  each  member. 

The  following  tabto  presents,  in  detail  for  each  of  the  families 
shown  in  the  preceding  table,  the  race  and  age  of  the  father,  whether 
tf*e  mother  was  a  wage-earner,  the  members  of  the  family  at  home 
and  at  work  in  each  age  group,  the  sex  and  age  of  the  youngest  wage- 
earner,  and  the  family  income  from  various  sources: 

fAMILISB  HAVING  INCAPACITATED  FATHERS.  WITH  MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN  UNDER 
le  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  EACH  AOE  tiUOUP.  AND  FAMILY 
INCOME  IN  DETAIL.  BY  8TATK8- 
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^B                         FAHILIES  WITH  FATHERS  ABSENT  THaOUSH  DESERTION.           ^^H 

^H            In  the  following  table  are  shown,  by  States  and  state  groups,  the 
^H        living  conditions  of  the  77  families  in  which  the  father  was  absent 
^m        and  noncontributing  by  reason  of  desertion : 

^1            TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAUILIEB  HAVINO  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION, 
^K               PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  HAVINO  FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEM- 
^B               BEBS  AND  WAOE'EARNERS  IN  AOE  OROUPB,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY 
^B                STATES  AND  STATE   QEOUPS. 
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Of  the  families  having  fathers  absent  through  desertion,  and  hence 
noncontributing,  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under  16  years  of 
age  was  at  work  for  wages  in  13  in  the  New  England  group  and  in 
52  in  the  southern  group.     Statistics  for  these  f amihes  similar  to  those      ■ 
shown  for  families  with  incapacitated  fathers  are  presented  in  the 
following  table  to  show  the  significance  of  the  nonsupport  by  the 
fathers  in  such  families;                                                                               ■ 
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It  is  seen  by  reference  to  this  table  that  there  were  only  5 
families  reported  with  no  wage-earners  16  years  of  age  and  over — 2 
in  North  Carolina,  2  in  South  Carolina,  and  1  in  Georgia.  In  only 
2  of  these  5  famihes  did  the  yearly  ineome  amount  to  more  than  $100 
for  each  member  of  the  family.  In  one  family  consisting  of  8  mem- 
bers, the  wages  of  3  children,  the  youngest  a  girl  of  12,  furnished 
aU  of  the  support  for  the  family  except  $37,  which  was  contributed 
by  neighbors;  the  earnings  of  these  3  children  amounted  to  $277, 
and  the  total  of  $314  permitted  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $40  for 
each  family  member  during  the  year. 

In  4  of  the  famihes  in  which  the  mothers  worked  for  wages  there  was 
no  child  under  16  years  of  age  at  work.  These  families  were  in  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  North  Carohna,  and  Alabama,  and  had 
incomes  which  provided  $176,  $173,  $95,  and  $111,  respectively, 
for  each  family  member.  One  family  of  7  members  in  South  Carolina, 
with  an  income  of  $1,161,  or  $166  for  each  member,  had  3  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  the  youngest  being  a  girl  of  1 1.  Another 
family  of  6  members  in  Virginia,  with  an  income  of  $709  that  pro- 
vided $118  for  each  member,  had  2  cliildren  under  16  years  of  age 
at  work,  the  younger  being  a  boy  of  12.  A  family  of  5  in  South 
Carolina  Uved  on  the  earnings  of  the  mother  and  one  child,  a  girl 
of  11  years,  the  total  income  for  the  year  being  $190,  or  only  $38  per 
member.  A  young  wife  was  the  sole  supj>ort  of  one  family  of  3  in 
Alabama,  and  she  managed  to  earn  $332  at  the  mill  during  the  year. 
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FAICILIES  WITH  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION. 

Ill  the  following  table  are  shown,  by  States  and  state  groups,  the 
living  conditions  of  the  77  families  in  which  the  father  was  absent 
and  no  neon  tribu  ting  by  reason  of  desertion: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVTNO  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION, 
FEU  CENT  OF  NUMBER  HAVTNO  FATnERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEM- 
BERS AND  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  AGE  QHOUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY 
STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 
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Of  the  families  having  fathers  absent  through  desertion,  and  hence 
noncontributing,  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under  16  years  of 
age  was  at  work  for  wages  in  13  in  the  New  England  group  and  in 
62  in  the  southern  group.  Statistics  for  these  familiea  similar  to  those 
shown  for  famihes  with  incapacitated  fathers  are  presented  in  the 
following  table  to  show  the  significance  of  the  uonsupport  by  the 
fathers  m  auch  families: 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION,  WITH 
MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  PER  CENT  OF  NUM- 
BER  HAYING  FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAOB. 
EARNERS  IN  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND  STATK 
QROUPS. 
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In  the  New  England  group  the  percentage  of  families  whose  fathers 
were  absent  by  reason  of  desertion  and  which  had  the  mother  or  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  investigated 
that  had  living  fathers  was  1 .8  per  cent.  The  average  age  of  these 
absent  fathers  was  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  fathers  who  were 
noncontributing  from  any  other  cause  in  this  group,  being  46.4  years. 
Mothers  were  reported  as  wage-earners  in  3  of  the  13  deserted  fami- 
lies. The  average  number  of  family  members  who  were  16  years  of 
age  and  over  was  2.3  per  fnmily,  of  whom  1.7  were  wage-earners. 
The  average  number  of  members  under  16  years  of  age  was  2.5,  of 
whom  1.2  were  wage-earners.  The  average  annual  income  per  family 
from  members  1 6  years  of  age  and  over  was  $505,  or  $297  for  each 
working  member  in  that  age  group;  from  members  under  16  years  of 
age  $212,  or  $177  for  each  working  member  of  that  age  group;  and 
from  other  sources  $15,  making  a  total  average  annual  income  per 
family  ©f  $732,  or  about  $153  for  each  member. 
49450*'— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 2» 
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In  most  of  the  Southern  States  represented  in  this  investigation 
early  marriages  were  common  among  mill  operatives.  While  in  the 
main  these  early  marriages  are  locally  regarded  as  salutary  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  not  uncommon  sequel 
ifl  the  desertion  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  at  any  time  from  a  few 
weeks  to  a  few  years  after  marriage.  In  these  cases  the  T^vife  or 
mother  is  rnvariably  left  unprovided  for  and  naturally  takes  up  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  herself  and  young  children  by  working  in 
the  mill,  and  the  children  as  naturally  drift  into  millwork  as  soon 
as  they  are  permitted  by  law  or  custom  to  do  so. 

In  the  southern  group  the  percentage  of  families  whose  fathers  were 
absent  by  reason  of  desei'tiou  and  wliich  had  the  mother  or  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  investigated  that 
had  fathers  living  was  4  per  cent.  The  average  age  of  the  fathers 
absent  through  desertion,  as  shown  by  the  table,  was  45.3  years, 
which,  as  was  the  case  with  the  New  England  fathers,  was  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  fathers  who  were  noncontributing  from  any 
other  cause.  Mothers  were  reported  as  wage-earners  in  21  of  the  52 
deserted  families.  The  column  showing  the  income  from  sources 
other  than  wages  includes  in  a  number  of  cases  both  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  southern  group  the  profits  derived  from  keepiiig  of 
boarders  and  lodgers,  cultivation  of  vegetable  gardens,  etc.,  the  prin- 
cipal labor  of  which  falls  to  the  housewife.  Tliis  is  here  shown  to  be 
considerably  less  than  in  tliose  families  whose  fathers  are  noncontrib- 
uting from  other  causes.  The  average  number  of  family  members 
who  were  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  southern  group  was  2,3  per 
family,  of  whom  1.6  were  wage-earners.  The  average  number  of 
members  under  16  years  of  age  was  3,2,  of  whom  1.8  were  wage- 
earners.  The  average  annual  famil}^  income  from  members  16  years 
of  age  and  over  was  $301,  or  $188  per  working  member;  from  mem- 
bers under  16  years  of  age  $259,  or  $144  per  working  member;  and 
from  other  sources  $35,  making  a  total  average  annual  income  per 
family  of  $595,  or  about  $108  for  each  member. 

Information  in  tletail  as  to  conditions  in  each  of  the  families  shown 
in  the  preceding  table  is  given  in  the  table  v\  hich  follows. 
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PAIOLIEB  HAVINO  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION,  WITH  MOTHERS  OR 
CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  A  OH  AT  WORK,  WAGE-EARNERB  IN  BACH  AQB 
GROUP,  AND  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  DETAIL,  BY  STATES, 
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FAMILIES  UAVING  FATHERS  ABSENT  THROUGH  DESERTION.  WITH  MOTHERS  01 
CHILDREN   UNDER   Ifl  YEARS  OF  AOE  AT  WORK.  WAGE-EARNERS  IN    EACH   A0«1 
GROUP.  AND   FAMILY   INCOME  IN   DETAIL,  BY  STATES-Concladed. 
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0  Husband  drserled  by  wile  and  rnmily. 


b  Olrl  of  Ifl  contribnlod  nothing  to  family. 


An  analysis  of  this  tahlp  shows  that  in  each  of  the  52  cases  reported 
in  the  southertv  group  the  father  was  a  native  Aoiericun,  while  in  12 
of  the  13  cases  reported  in  New  England  the  fathers  wore  foreign 
born.  Seven  of  these  were  Frencli  C'^anadiaii,  2  were  Engli.'ih,  2  Polish, 
and  1  Scotch.     The  1  native-born  father  was  of  Iri^h  parentage. 

There  were  8  families  with  no  wage-earners  of  16  years  of  age  and 
over;  one  each  in  ^faine,  Rhorlt^  Island,  North  Carolina,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  2  each  in  Soutli  Carohna  and  Mis.sissippi.  The  yearly 
income  in  each  of  these  families  was  small,  the  highest,  the  one  in 
Maine,  allowing  an  e.xpenditure  of  only  $110  for  each  member,  and. 
the  lowest,  one  of  the  Mississippi  families,  allow^ing  only  $64  for  each] 
member. 

Naturally  in  these  deserted  families  there  was  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  famili<'s  with  imothers  at  work  than  in  any  other  class 
without  aid  from  the  fatb  *^pting  those  in  which  the  mother 
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was  unmarried.  Of  the  24  families  reported  with  wage-earning 
mothers  3  were  in  the  New  England  group  and  21  in  the  southern 
group.  In  the  3  New  England  families  the  incomes  ranged  from 
S137  to  $156  per  member.  In  the  southern  group  all  but  3  of  these 
families  witli  wage-earning  mothers  had  an  average  income  per  meni- 
ber  of  lees  than  SI 50,  the  average  being  as  low  as  $43  for  one  family 
in  Mississippi;  the  3  families  mentioned  had  4  members  each,  one 
in  Georgia  showing  an  income  of  $173  per  member,  one  in  Mississippi 
an  income  of  $259  per  member,  and  one  in  South  Carolina  an  income 
of  $317  per  member. 

FAMILIES  WITH  IDLE  FATHEBS. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  idle  father — that  able-bodie  d,  able 
to- work  ne'er-do-well  who  in  the  South  has  been  stigmatized  "The 
cotton  mill  drone" — who  is  liable  to  conviction  under  vagrancy  laws, 
but  who  is  rarely  prosecuted,  although  7  Southern  States,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia,  have  laws  which  provide  for  the  punishment  as  vagrants 
of  able-bodied  fathers  who  live  in  idleness  upon  the  earnings  of  their 
minor  children. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  generally  been  held  that  the  idle 
father  is  more  generally  found  in  localities  identified  with  the  cotton 
textile  industry  than  elsewhere,  especial  care  was  taken  that  he  should 
be  given  full  consideration.  While  in  the  South  idle  fathers  were 
found  more  generally  in  cotton  manufacturing  communities,  in  New 
England  they  appear  to  be  distributed  generously  through  all  local- 
ities containing  industries  where  their  children  can  find  employment. 

Many  of  these  idle  men  in  the  South  came  to  the  cotton-mill  com- 
mimities  with  no  intention  of  living  upon  the  earnings  of  their  chil- 
dren to  any  greater  ext-ent  than  on  the  farm.  The  man  who  has 
worked  upwards  of  twenty  years  on  the  farm  soon  discovers,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  not  adapted  to  cotton-mill  work.  His  fingers  are  too 
clumsy  for  the  tasks  requiring  dexterity,  and  the  number  of  common 
laborers  required  is  limited.  If  he  obtains  work  in  the  mill,  it  is 
probably  in  the  dusty  picker  room.  After  a  short  time  his  daughter, 
12  to  14  years  old,  doing  lighti^r  work  than  he  does,  earns  as  much  or 
more  than  he.  Having  never  been  accustomed  to  indoor  work,  he 
tires  of  the  confinement  of  the  mill  and  seeks  employment  outside. 
He  becomes  a  w^ood  cliopi)er  or  a  carpenter,  doing  odd  jobs,  and  soon 
joins  the  class  that  works  only  occasionally  or  not  at  all. 

In  New  England,  where  most  of  the  idle  fathers  are  foreign  bom, 
the  situation  is  viewed  by  them  in  the  light  of  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  their  children  to  support  them  as  a  return  for  having  looked 
after  them  durmg  their  earlier  years.  Not  infrequently  the  children 
were  found  to  share  this  view. 
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It  was  found  that  the  absolutely  idle  father,  who  contributed 
nothing  whatever  to  the  family  support  beyond,  perhaps,  looking] 
after  the  youngest  children  while  his  wife  and  older  children  work, 
was  not  so  much  in  evidence  aa  the  father  who  "puttered  around" 
at  odd  jobs  just  sufRcient  to  give  him  some  claim  to  be  a  worker. 
These  latter  are  represented  in  part  in  the  general  table  (Table  XX VT) 
showing  facts  in  connection  with  the  time  worked  and  average  earn- 1 
ings  of  certttin  specified  fathers  of  wage-earning  children  under  14 
years  of  age. 

The  following  table  shews  by  States  and  state  groups  the  condi- 
tions in  families  with  idle  fathers: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  IDLE  FATUERS  (ABLE  TO  WORKD.  PER  CENT 
OF   NUMBER   HAVING   FATlltUS   LIVING,   AVERAGE    NUMBER   OF   MEMBERS  AND] 
WAGE-EARNERS  IN  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND 
STATE  OROUi'S, 
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Employing  the  plan  of  presentation  used  in  the  discussion  of  the 
preceding  groups,  the  following  table  is  given  showing  conditions  in 
the  14  families  in  the  New  England  group  and  the  34  in  the  southern 
group  with  idle  fathers  in  which  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under 
16  years  of  age  was  at  work  for  wages: 
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NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  IDLE  FATHERS  (ABLE  TO  WORK),  WITH  MOTHERS 
OR  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  PER  CENT  OF  NUMBER  HAVINa 
FATHERS  LIVING,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  AGB 
GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 
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In  the  New  England  pjroup  the  percentage  of  families  wliose  fathers 
were  noncontributing  by  reason  of  idleness  and  which  had  the  mother 
or  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  inves- 
tigated that  had  Hving  fathers  was  1.9  per  cent.  The  average  age 
of  these  idle  fathers  was  50.5  years.  Mothers  wore  reported  as  wage- 
earners  in  2  of  the  14  families  reported.  The  average  number  of 
family  members  who  were  16  years  of  age  and  over  was  5.4^  of  whom 
3.6  were  wage-earners.  The  average  number  of  members  under  16 
years  of  age  was  3.8,  of  whom  1.3  were  wage-earners.  The  average 
annual  income  per  family  from  members  16  years  of  age  and  over 
was  $1,105,  or  $307  per  working  member  in  this  age  group;  from 
members  uuvler  16  years  of  age  $248,  or  $191  j)er  working  member 
in  this  age  group;  and  from  other  sources  $12,  making  a  total  of 
$1,365,  or  $148  for  each  member. 

In  the  southern  grouj)  the  percentage  of  families  whose  fathers  were 
noncontributing  by  reason  of  idleness  and  which  had  the  mother  or 
children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  the  whole  number  investi- 
gated that  had  Uving  fathers  was  2.6  per  cent.    The  average  age  of 
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Uuw«  i'lle  fathcrH  was  49.2  yeais.  Mothers  were  reported  as  wage- 
carucrt  in  3  of  the  34  families  reported  in  this  group.  The  average 
nurriUer  of  family  members  16  veai3  of  age  and  over  was  4.2,  of  whom 
2 J  were  wage-earners.  The  average  number  of  members  under  16 
yean*  of  af^e  was  3.9,  of  whom  2.1  were  wage-earners.  The  average 
annual  'itwouif  \U'.r  family  from  members  16  years  of  age  and  over  was 
$396,  or  $180  par  working  memlier  in  this  age  group;  from  members 
under  16  yean*  of  age  5307,  or  S146  per  working  child;  and  from 
other  sources  $62,  making  a  total  average  annual  income  per  family 
of  $765,  or  $94  for  each  member. 

Details  of  conditions  for  the  families  shown  in  the  preceding  table 
are  presented  in  the  table  which  follows: 

FAMIMKH  IfAVfNO  IDLE  FATHERS  (ABLE  TO  WORK),  WITH  MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN 
UNi)KI(  Ifl  VKAflS  OF  AOK  AT  WORK,  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP,  AND 
FAMILY  INCOME,  UY  8TATKS. 
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PAMILIES  HAVING  IDLE  FATHERS  (ABLE  TO  WORK).  WITH  MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN 
UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AOE  AT  WORK.  WAOE-EARNBRS  IN  EACH  AGE  OROUP.  AND 
rAMILY  INCOME.  BY  STATES— Cooduded. 
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By  reference  to  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  5  families  in 
which  the  mother  was  a  wage-earner,  one,  in  Maine,  consisting  of  10 
members,  had,  besicles  the  mother,  2  children  16  years  of  age  and  over 
and  2  under  16  years  of  ago  at  work,  with  a  total  income  of  $1,922. 
One  family  of  4  members,  in  New  Hampshire,  with  none  under  16 
years  of  age,  had  an  income  of  $775,  or  $194  per  member.  Two  fam- 
ilies in  Virginia,  each  with  3  members,  none  of  whom  was  under  16 
years  of  uge,  had  incomes  of  $365  and  $410,  respectively.  The  other 
family,  in  Georgia,  consisting  of  10  members,  had,  besides  the  mother, 
only  3  children  at  work,  all  of  whom  were  under  16  years  of  age. 
The  total  income  of  this  family  was  only  $772  for  the  year,  or  $77  for 
each  member. 

There  were  only  2  families  with  no  wage-earners  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  one  each  in  Suutii  Carolina  and  Alabama.     In  the  first  of 
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vorco  waa  the  caviso  of  nonsiipport,  and  is  1  tho  father  was  in  a  sol- 
dier's home.  The  most  iio(  uIjJ.-  cases  uf  liardship  were  in  the  6  south- 
ern fftniilies  whose  fathers  were  in  asylums.  One  of  ihoM)  families, 
consisting  of  6  membt^rs,  with  the  mother  an<i  2  young  children  at 
work,  had  an  income  allowing  only  147  for  each  member  during  the 
year.  AnoHlier  family  of  G  members  had  no  wage-earners  except  2 
children  under  1 6,  t  he  younger  only  9  years  of  aj^e.  The  income  of 
this  latter  family  allowed  an  expenditure  of  only  $58  per  member 
durinjif  the  year,  while  the  hijrhest  annual  expenditure  in  any  family 
with  the  father  in  an  jisylum  was  $107  per  member. 

In  6  of  the  families  reported  in  this  table  the  burden  of  the  fam- 
ily's support  fell  chiefly  upon  children  under  16  years  of  age.  One  of 
these,  in  North  Carulma,  consisting  of  5  members,  snbsisted  entirely 
on  $414  earned  by  tiie  two  elder  children,  both  under  16  years  of  age. 
Another,  of  7  members,  in  Georgia,  lived  on  the  wages  of  3  children 
under  16,  the  youngest  being  a  girl  of  11,  These  3  children  earned 
$450  during  the  yc-nr,  which  permitted  an  expenditure  of  $04.29  for 
each  member  of  the  family. 

FATHERS  WORKINt}  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  YEAB. 

The  following  table  shows  by  States  and  state  groups  the  number 
of  famities  containing  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  the 
fathers  of  whom  worked  only  a  portion  of  the  time — in  no  case 
exceeding  150  days— during  the  year  covered  by  the  investigation. 

FATHERS  WORKING  LESS  TUAN  HALF  THE  YEAR,  HAVING  CUILDREN  UNDER  U 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  WITU  SPKCUIKD  NUMIIKK  OF  DAYS  WORKED  AND 
AVERAGE  EARNINGS,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  QKOUPS. 
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Thirty-seven  families  having  the  mother  or  at  least  one  child  under 
16  years  of  age  at  work,  of  which  8  were  in  the  New  England  group 
and  29  in  the  southern  group,  are  considered  in  the  following  table 
relating  to  f amiUes  in  which  the  father  is  absent  and  noncontribuiing 
from  causes  other  than  incapacitation,  idleness,  or  desertion: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  FATHERS  ABSENT  AND  NONCONTRIBUTINO  PROM 
CAUSES  OTHER  THAN  INCAPACITATION,  IDLENESS,  OR  DESERTION,  WITH 
MOTHERS  OR  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  PER  CENT  OP 
NUMBER  HAVING  LIVING  FATHERS,  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  AND  WAGE- 
EARNERS  IN  AGE  GROUPS,  AND  AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  STATES  AND 
STATE  GROUPS. 
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2.0 

347 

242 
234 
324 

1«« 
373 
22» 
211 
12 

41  1 

44 

116 

477 
040 

Georgia, ....... 

MlCll£!ll)IiI 

516 

1 
1 

SO.O 
100. 0 

MO 

336 

Total 

1,203 

3GI 

2.3 

«40.l 

S 

3(i.4 

2.1 

3.2 

1.£ 

1,5 

340 

241 

39 

536 

•  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 

ft  Age  not  reported. 

e Not  including  3  not  reported. 


d  Not  Including  11  not  reported. 
(  Not  Including  14  net  reported. 


The  noncontribiition  of  the  fathers  in  these  famiHes  was  due  to  a 
variety  of  reasons,  hence  an  analysis  of  the  table  is  not  practicable 
and  no  table  is  f^ivon  showing  the  details  for  each  family.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  for  the  8  families  in  the  New  England  group 
separation  or  divorce  was  the  cause  of  nonsupport  in  4  cases  and  ab- 
sence in  foreign  countries  in  2  cases;  for  the  southern  group  in  8  cases 
there  had  been  no  marriage,  in  6  cases  the  father  was  confined  in  an 
asylum  uid  in  2  cases  in  a  penitentiary,  in  7  cases  separation  or  di- 
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dition  as  la  Inishtiiid  as  follows:  (1)  Widows,  (2)  doscrtod  and  di- 
vorced wives,  including  also  ihoso  who  reported  themselves  as  "sep- 
arated" or  who  reported  husbands  as  being  "away,"  (3)  wives  of  in- 
capacitated htishantls,  (4)  wives  of  idle  husbands,  and  (5)  wives  with 
husbands  at  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  age  and  average  years  of 
married  life  of  tliese  married  women  at  work  and  the  number  having 
chddren  of  each  specified  age, 

AVERAGE  AOE  AND  YEARS  HARRIED  07 MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK,  AND  NUMBER 
HAVWO  CHILDREN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES,  BY  CONDITION  AB  TO  HD8DAND. 


Married 

women 

at  work. 

Coodltloa  aa  to  boibaod. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
fcnu  of 
total. 

Avef- 

Aver- 
ajje 
years 

ried. 

Number  bavlDg  children  oraee^- 

Under 
3  years. 

3  to  5 
yeaa. 

6to9 
jeiiB. 

10  10  13 
yean. 

14  and 
15 

jtaxt. 

KKW  XMOLAND  OBOUP. 
widows. 

10 

i 

3 

113 

20.9 

1,8 
08.7 

*  45. 3 
41.3 

48.8 
42.0 

30.8 

t>23.3 
21.8 

28.5 
lti.O 

aids 

1 
1 

.. 

20 

4 

I 

I 

as 

7 
3 

1 

1 

iS 

13 

a 

a 

18 

Deserted  and  dlvoroed  wlvea. 
wives  ot  lucapncltated  bus- 
bands  

6 
1 

Wives  of  idle  huabands 

Wlyes    will]    husbaada    at 
work 

M 

48 

Total 

i«a 

100.0 

aaO.2 

e  IS.  7 

23 

41 

M 

73 

73 

BOUTHZJUf  OTtOVr. 

widows 

06 
33 

1 

143 

2fi.3 
13.1 

3.S 
1.2 

56.7 

41.3 
38.3 

38.3 
41.7 

33.3 

420.8 
419.5 

20.7 
24.0 

<13.2 

0 

a 

1 

43 

22 
16 

1 
1 

m 

30 
17 

3 
1 

64 

45 
25 

fi 
80 

33 

Dflicrted  and  divorced  wives. 

WivM  of  lJicapaciut«d  bos- 

bAttda .,., 

18 

8 

WIvcB  of  idle  huBbauda 

WiTea    wltb    husbandi    at 
work 

1 
47 

Totti 

2S3 

100.0 

36.3 

n&a 

6B 

69 

114 

S5S 

102 

•  Not  Including  1  not  reported. 

*  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 


«  Not  ln<rludlng  3  not  rtfport«L 
i  Not  Including  6  not  reported. 


*  Not  Including  5  not  neporied. 
/  Not  iucludlag  12  not  reported. 
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This  table  shows  that  of  the  163  women  for  whom  information  was 
secured  in  the  New  England  group,  34,  or  20.9  per  cent,  were  widows; 
10,  or  6.1  per  cent,  were  desertetl  atul  divorced  wivos;  and  112,  or 
68.7  percent,  were  wives  with  husbands  at  work,  while  4  were  classed 
as  wives  of  incapacitated  husbands  and  3  as  wives  of  idle  husbands. 
The  34  widows  averaged  45.3  years  of  ago  ami  23,3  years  of  married 
life.  One  had  a  chikl  under  3  years  of  age,  4  hatl  children  from  3  to 
6,  and  7  had  children  from  6  to  9.  The  112  wives  with  husbands  at 
work  averaged  36.8  years  of  age  and  1G.8  years  of  married  life;  20  had 
children  under  3, 35  had  chihlren  from  3  to  5,  and  45  had  children  from 
6  to  9.  Of  the  total  married  women  at  work  in  the  New  England 
group  23,  or  14.1  percent,  had  cluKlren  un<ler  3  years  of  age;  41,  or 
25.2  per  cent,  children  from  3  to  5;  and  56,  or  34.4  per  cent,  chiltlren 
from  6  to  9. 
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Of  the  252  southern  women  reported,  66,  or  26.2  per  cent,  were 
widows;  33,  or  13.1  per  cent,  deserted  and  divorced;  143,  or  56.7  per 
cent,  wives  with  husbands  at  work,  while  7  had  incapacitated  and  3 
idle  husbands.  The  66  widows  averaged  41.3  years  of  age  and  20.8 
years  of  married  life.  Five  had  children  under  3,  22  had  children 
from  3  to  5,  and  30  had  children  from  6  to  9.  Of  the  143  women 
with  husbands  at  work,  the  average  age  was  33.3  years  and  the  aver- 
age years  married  13.2.  Forty-two  had  chihlren  under  3  years  of  age, 
69  had  children  from  3  to  5,  and  64  had  children  from  6  to  9.  Of  the 
total  married  women  at  work  in  the  southern  group,  56,  or  22.2  per 
cent,  had  children  under  3  years  of  age;  99,  or  39.2  per  cent,  had  chil- 
dren from  3  to  5;  and  1 14,  or  45.2  per  cent,  had  children  from  6  to  9. 

Under  the  caption  "Home  conditions  of  women  and  girls  who  are 
mill  workers, "  page  540,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the 
mother's  doing  both  home  and  mill  work  upon  the  home  Hfe,  upon 
the  children,  and  upon  the  mothers. 

The  number  of  women  at  work  having  children  of  the  ages  specified 
up  to  13  years  are  significant,  not  only  because  the  children  make  the 
matter  of  family  support  more  difficult,  but  also  because  of  the  bad 
effects  upon  young  children  resulting  from  the  mother  being  away 
from  home  at  work.  The  hves  of  infants  under  3  years  of  age  are 
directly  endangered  by  the  lack  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  mother, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  danger  to  the  hves  of  children 
from  3  to  5  years  old  in  the  prolonged  daily  absence  of  their  mothers 
or  in  their  being  taken  into  the  mills  where  their  mothers  are  at  work. 

Inquiries  were  made  at  each  of  the  establishments  investigated  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  ratio  of  married  women  at  work  to  all  the 
women  at  work  was  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  the  employers  preferred  to  have  married  women  or  single 
women  as  workers,  and  why.  The  results  of  those  inquiries  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table.  The  table  shows  that,  according  to  the 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  reporting,  the  proportion  of  married 
women  is  decreasing  and  that  the  majority  of  the  employers  reporting 
prefer  single  women  to  married  women  as  workers. 
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As  regards  the  preference  for  single  women  to  married  women  as 
workers,  the  table  shows  that  in  the  New  England  group  21  estab- 
lishments, or  45.6  per  cent  of  those  reporting,  preferred  single  women; 
5,  or  10.9  per  cent,  preferred  married  women,  while  20,  or  43.5  per 
cent,  had  no  preference.  In  the  southern  group  107  establisliments,  or 
71.3  per  cent  of  those  reporting,  preferred  single  women;  7,  or  4.7  per 
cent,  preferred  married  women;  and  36,  or  24.0  percent,  had  no 
preference. 

Where  the  employers  expressed  any  preference  they  were  asked  to 
^ve  reasons  for  their  prcTcrence.  .  Reasons  givofi  by  one  employer 
for  preferring  single  women  as  workers  are  in  many  cases  the  same  as 
those  given  by  some  other  employer  for  prefeniiiir  married  women. 
Thus,  for  example,  one  employer  stated  that  single  women  were  more 
regular  in  attendance  at  work  aiul  paid  better  attention  to  the  work 
because  they  were  dependent  upon  their  own  earnings,  while  another 
employer  made  tlu'  same  statement  for  the  married  women  because 
they  felt  more  kei'idy  the  necil  of  highest  earnings  for  family  support. 
A  study  of  the  an.'iwers  given  shows  that  the  qualifications  wliieh  the 
employers  believed  made  one  class  of  women  more  useful  to  them  than 
the  other  class  were  (1)  regularity  and  punctuality  of  arriving  at  work; 
(2|  rapidity,  attention,  and  skill  in  their  work;  (3)  freedom  from  out- 
side distractions  caused  by  bojue  responsibilities  or  by  a  search  for 
j>leasure,  whifh  might  spoil  the  work  in  the  mill;  (4)  physical  health, 
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strength,  and  endurance  to  perform  the  work;  (5)  freedom  from  influ- 
eoces  of  others  upon  questions  arising:  with  the  employers  over  the  work 
or  pay.  Outside  of  these  qualifications  desired  by  the  employers  and 
assigned  by  them  as  reasons  for  preferring  single  women  to  married 
women,  or  vice  versa,  no  additional  reasons  were  given  except  that 
one  employer  in  North  Carolina  and  another  in  Si>uth  Carolina 
preferred  single  women  to  married  women  because  they  thought  mar- 
ried women  should  be  employed  only  in  their  homes. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  New  England  and  the  southern 
families  visited  having  married  women  at  work  the  average  size  and 
income  of  such  families,  according  to  condition  as  to  husband: 

AVEBAQE  SIZE  AND  EARNINGa  OF  FAMILIES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK,  BY 
CONDITION  AS  TO  HUSBAND. 


Condltbn  tt,  to  hasbftnd. 

Famines. 

Annual  bimlly  tncotur. 

Avef- 

Bgener 
caplui 
weekly 
Income 
exclud- 
ing 
earn- 
Inp  of 
wives. 

Families  having 

weekly  liicouie, 

ex(imljn>.»  <>Jirn- 

lng:9  ul  wivrs, 

of  less  than  S2. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pitt- 
cent  lit 
Uiial. 

Aver- 

alxe. 

Fjirn- 
tng.s  uf 
wives. 

Excliid' 

Inj? 

earn- 

Inp  of 

wives.  ! 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Widows 

10 

4 
113 

30.9 
6.1 

2.S 

1.8 

08.7 

8,7 
3.0 

fi.0 
8.0 

ino7 

303 
306 

S47fi 
417 

566 
913 
728 

fl7S 

am 

1.2IA 
1,034 

13:40 
3.0fi 

3.18 
3,92 
2.73 

14 
3 

3 

41.3 

Wives  of  lncat)«dtatecl  hiur 
bands 

30.0 

sao 

wives  of  Idle  butbuoda 

wives  wilb  busbAods  at  work 

30 

20.8 

Total 

163 

100.0 

4.» 

aos 

066 

9W 

3.65 

4ft 

sal 

widows 

60 
S3 

7 
3 

143 

30.3 
13.1 

Z8 
1.3 

66.7 

4,7 
4.0 

R.1 

6^4 

ISO 

m 
tsa 

IS3 

434 

3M 

443 

337 
581 

623 
600 

(OS 

616 
704 

1.78 
1.43 

1.05 

:.i8 

2.03 

26 

5 

OS 

60.1 

Dmtrted  and  divorced  wives. 

Wires  of  IncflpQcltatAd  lius- 

bnnds 

76.8 
71.4 

Wives  of  Idle  ttiuihands 

Wives  wliti  busbouda  &t  work 

100.0 
47,5 

Total .„. 

352 

100.0 

6.1 

180 

SOS 

(W4 

1.00 

140 

66.6 

In  the  New  England  group  the  average  size  of  the  163  famihes 
visited  was  4.8  meniljers.  The  average  annual  income  per  family 
was  $959,  of  which  $303,  or  31.6  per  cent,  was  contrihuted  by  the 
wives,  and  $656,  or  68.4  per  cent,  was  from  other  membera  of  the 
family  or  from  other  sources  than  wage  earnings.  The  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  these  families,  excluding  earnings  of  wives,  was  $2.65, 
the  average  for  49  of  them,  or  30.1  per  cent,  being  less  than  $2.  The 
highest  annual  average  earnings  of  the  married  women  workers  in  this 
group  were  those  of  widows  ($307),  whUe  deserted  and  divorced  wivea 
received  the  lowest  average  ($261), 
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In  the  southern  group  the  ayerage  size  of  the  252  families  visited 
was  5.1    meiiihers   and   the  average  annual  income  per  family  was 
$694,  of  wliifh  the  wives  contributed  $186,  or  26.8  per  cent,  and 
$508,  or  73.2   per  cent,  was  from  other  members  of   the  family  or   M 
from  othersources  than  wage  earnings.     The  per  capita  weekly  income,    " 
excluding  that  of  wives,  was  $1.90,  the  average  for  HO  families,  or 
56.0   per  cent,    being  less   than   $2.     Tlie   highest   average    annual 
earnings  of  the  married  women  workers  in  this  group  were  those  of    ■ 
deserted  and  divorced  wives  ($194),  while  wives  with  husbands  at   I 
work  received  the  lowest  average  ($183).     The  number  of  wives  of 
incapacitated  husbands  and  of  idle  husbands  is  too  small  in  both  sec- 
tions to  be  used  for  comparative  purposes. 

Further  information  showing  amount  and  per  cent  of  family  income 
contributed  by  dilTerent  members  and  groups  of  members  is  given 
in  general  Table  XV,  and  also  in  the  discussion  relating  to 
*'Famihes  with  noncontri]>yting  fathers/'  page  438.  The  following 
siunmary  table,  relathig  to  fiimilies  of  married  women  at  work  who 
get  no  pecuniary  help  from  their  husbands,  presents  in  a  general  way 
the  sources  of  income  of  these  families. 

FAMILlEa  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  WITHOUT  ANY  ASSISTANCE  FROM  HUS- 
BANDS, AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  DERIVINO  INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED 
SOURCES,  BY  CONDITION  AS  TO  HUSBAND, 


To- 
tal 
fami- 
lies. 

F&mllleft  hfivlnf  Income  Urorn— 

OoDdltlon  as  to  hus- 
baud. 

Earnings 

of  wives 

only. 

Earnings  ot 
wives,  and 
of  ehlldlreD 
under  1« 
years  of  age 
only. 

EaniinR3  of 

wives,  imd 

of  ehlJ- 

drt'ii  IC^ 

years  of  age 

and  over 

only. 

Earnings  of 
wives,  and 

of  rhll- 
dren  under 
Iti,  and  iU 
and  over. 

Families 

tmvlug 

other 

sources  of 

Inoome. 

Families 
having  oo 

other 
sources  of 

iDcoms. 

Niim»    Fef 
l>er.    cent. 

1 

1 
Niim-    Per 
ber.    cent. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
c«nt. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Nxtm- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

NZW  EKOtAND 

oitooi'. 
widows 

34 

10 
4 

3 

4 
1 

11.8 
iO.O 

1 

10.0 

11 
1 
3 
8 

92.% 
40.0 
75.0 
100.0 

10 
4 
1 

29.4 
40.0 
2&.0 

11 

5 
1 

32.3 
50.0 
25.0 

23 

» 
3 

«7.T 
•0.0 
78^0 

100. 0 

Deserted     and     di- 
vorced wives.. 

Wives   df  Inranici- 
tBted  husbands .... 

Wives  of  Idle  bus- 

Total 

61 

5 

».a 

m 

19.6 

21 

41.2 

13.  e 

B.l 

28.B 
08.7 

IS 

20.4 

17 

83.8 

84 

66.7 

Widows 

M 

as 

7 

1 

6 
4 

1 

7.8 
12.1 
14.S 

24 
14 

1 

36w4 
43.4 

14.3 

8 

1 
2 
3 

28 
12 
3 
1 

42.4 

96.4  1 
42.  g 
3S.3 

40 
24 
S 
2 

«0.6 

72.8 
42.S 
66.7 

36 
« 
4 
1 

80.4 

27.8 
S7.3 
33.8 

Deserted     and     di- 
vorced wives . 

Wives     of  incapodr- 
tated  busbanos 

Wives  ol    Idle    hus- 
bands.  

Total.. 

100      m 

S.3 

S9 

SA.8| 

16 

14.7 

44 

40.3 

e» 

63.3 

40 

36.7 

1 

I 
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In  the  New  England  group,  of  the  51  families  which  had  no  finan- 
cial lielp  from  the  Imshands,  21,  or  41.2  percent,  had  in  athlition  to 
the  earnings  of  the  wife  an  income  from  children  16  years  of  age  and 
over;  15,  or  29.4  per  cent,  from  children  of  both  age  groups  (16  and 
over  and  under  16),  and  10,  or  19,6  per  cent,  from  children  under  16, 
while  5,  or  9.S  per  cent,  derived  their  only  income  from  the  earning^a 
of  the  wife.  Thirty-four,  or  66.7  per  cent,  had  no  other  sources  of 
income  than  earnings. 

In  the  southern  group,  of  the  109  families  shown  16,  or  14 J  per 
cent,  had  besides  the  earnings  of  the  wife  income  from  children  16 
and  over;  44,  or  40.3  per  <'cnt,  from  chiidrcn  of  both  age  groups;  and 
39,  or  35.8  per  cent,  from  children  under  16,  wliile  10,  or  9.2  per  cent, 
had  income  from  the  wives  alone.  Forty,  or  36.7  per  cent,  had  no 
other  sources  of  income  aside  from  earnings. 

In  cla-ssifying  the  famihes  as  those  with  or  without  "other"  sources 
of  income  no  standard  of  amounts  was  considered,  as  all  famihes  hav- 
ing any  net  gain  from  other  sources  than  earnings,  even  though  it 
amounted  to  only  a  few  dollars  during  the  year,  were  grouped  witli 
those  having  other  sources  of  income. 

In  the  following  table  data  sunilar  to  those  presented  in  the  totals 
for  the  preceding  tal)le  are  shown  for  families  of  married  women  at 
work  whose  husbands  also  were  at  work  in  the  New  England  and  the 
southern  group: 

FAMILIES  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT  WORK.  AND  NUM- 
BEK  AND  PER  CENT  HAVINO  INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED  BOURCES,  BY  CROUPS. 


Famlllca  liaving^  Income  iTom— 


Group. 


»,       R&mlnga  ol 
lal   '  wIvM  luiii 


lutnl- 
llea. 


husbanda 
only. 


Num- 
ber, 


New  Engtanr)  j^roup.     112 
Soutb«ra  group 143 


Per 
cent. 


41.1 
36.3 


Enmlnpi  of 

wive^,  liU9> 

lian^b,  and 

children 

under  J& 

only. 


Num- 
ber. 


P«r 
coat. 


17.9 
31.6 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
teat. 


7.0 


Eamtnp  of 
A'iveflf  niw- 
band!),  ami 
child  rm 
under  1(1, 
and  16  and 
over. 


Funlllcs 

hft  Vint  other 

sourii's  ol 

Income. 


Num-   Per 


ber. 


24 


cent. 


31.4 
2S.2 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
coat. 


3©.B 


FunlUei 

having  no 

olher 
sourfca  <rf 
Inoome. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


^ 


The  contrast  between  the  reliance  put  upon  the  earnings  of  chil- 
dren in  famihes  in  which  the  husband  works  and  in  the  families  in 
which  the  hu.sband  does  not  work  is  shown  by  reference  to  the  two 
preceding  tables.  In  the  families  in  wliich  the  husbands  work  ttiere 
is  less  reliance  upon  the  earnings  of  children.  The  preceding  tables 
show  that  in  the  New  England  group  of  the  112  families  where  both 
husband  and  wife  were  at  work  22,  or  19.6  percent,  availed  them- 
eelves  of  the  labor  of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  as  compared 
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with  41.2  per  cent  of  the  51  families  where  the  husband  was  either 
dead  or  noncontributing;  21.4  per  cent  of  the  famihes  with  both 
husband  and  wife  at  work  had  income  from  children  in  both  age 
groups,  as  compared  with  29.4  per  cent  of  the  famihes  which  liad  no 
contribution  from  husbands;  17.9  per  cent  of  the  famihes  with  both 
husbaud  and  wife  at  work  had  contributions  from  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  as  compared  with  lU.t.)  per  cent  of  the  famihes  which 
had  no  contribution  from  liusbanda.  In  the  southern  group  7  per 
cent  of  the  143  famihes  where  both  husband  and  wife  were  at  work 
availed  themselves  of  the  labor  of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
as  compared  with  14,7  per  cent  of  the  109  families  where  there 
was  no  husband  at  work;  25.2  per  cent  of  the  families  with  both 
husband  and  wife  at  work  had  income  from  chihiren  in  both  age 
groups,  as  compared  with  40.3  per  cent  of  the  families  which  had 
no  contribution  from  husbands;  31.5  per  cent  of  the  famihes  with 
both  husband  and  wife  at  work  had  contributions  from  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  35.8  per  cent  of  the  families 
which  had  no  contribution  from  husbands. 


SINGLE  WOMEN    16  YEARS   OP  AGE  AND   OVER   AT  WORK,  THEIR 
EARNINGS,  AND  FAMILY  CONDITIONS, 

The  investigation  covers  1,017  single  women  16  years  old  and  over 

at  work  m  the  New  England  group  and  1,288  in  the  southern  group. 
DetaOed  information  about  these  w^omen  and  their  families  is  given 
in  general  Table  XXX.  The  following  summary  shows  by  specihed 
ages  the  number  of  single  women  reported  in  each  group  of  States, 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  which  those  of  each  age  comprise,  the 
average  number  of  years  since  beginning  to  work  for  wages,  and 
the  average  number  of  days  worked  during  the  year  of  the  investiga- 
tion: 


I 


I 


In  each  group  the  number  at  work  decreases  as  the  ages  increase; 
that  is  to  say,  more  single  women  were  at  work  at  16  years  of  age 
than  at  any  age  above  16.  In  the  New  Engkind  group,  of  the 
total  of  1,017  women,  164,  or  16.1  per  con t,  were  16  yeai-s  of  age,  and 
women  from  16  to  19  years  constituted  a  majority  of  all  the  women 
in  this  group,  numbering  5S9,  or  57.9  per  cent.  A  total  of  1,015 
women  reported  that  they  hail  been  at  work  an  average  of  5.9  years, 
the  average  years  ranging  from  2.3  for  those  16  years  of  age  up  to 
22.5  for  those  30  years  of  age  and  over.  The  average  number  of  days 
worked  during  the  year  by  the  1,014  New  England  women  reporting 
was  '254. 

In  the  southern  group  298  of  the  1 ,288  single  women  at  work,  or  23.1 
per  cent,  were  16  years  of  age,  and  women  from  16  to  18  constituttMl 
a  majority  of  the  women  in  this  group,  numbering  727,  or  56.4  per 
cent.  The  average  ycara  worked  by  the  1,184  women  reportct!  was 
6.3,  ranging  from  4.4  for  those  16  years  of  age  to  15.6  for  those  30 
years  of  age  and  over.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  during 
the  year  by  the  1,287  women  reporting  was  244. 

The  following  table  presents  information  about  the  families  of 
these  single  women  at  work.  The  number  of  families  is  sliown  to 
which  single  women  of  si>ecificd  age  groups  belonged,  together  with 
the  number  of  such  families  having  children  under  16  years  old,  the 
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and  reaching  $260  for  those  23  years  of  age  and  $265,  the  highest 
average,  for  the  group  30  and  over.  The  average  annual  income  of 
the  families  having  single-women  workers  of  specified  ages  varied 
from  11,016  for  those  of  women  16  years  of  age  to  $1,284  for  those  of 
women  23  years  of  age,  the  group  30  and  over  showing  an  average  of 
only  $920.  The  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  these  families 
ranged  from  $2.71  for  those  having  women  16  years  of  age  to  $3.66 
for  those  having  women  30  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  870 
famihes  175,  or  20.1  per  cent,  had  an  average  per  capita  weekly  ia- 
come  of  less  than  $2.  The  average  annual  income  for  all  the  families 
in  the  southern  group  was  $1,001,  and  the  average  per  capita  weekly 
income  was  $2.76,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  reasons  given 
above,  these  averages  should  not  be  compared  with  averages  for 
families  having  single  women  of  specified  ages  at  work. 

The  following  table  is  inserted  to  show  the  percentage  of  families 
of  single  women  at  work  in  which  the  fathers  contributed  any  amount 
at  all  to  the  family  income: 

PER  CENT  eF  TOTAL  FAMILIES  HAVING  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  A0E8  AT 
WORK  IN  WHICH  FATHERS  CONTRIBUTED  TO  FAMILY  INCOME,  BY  GROUPS  OF 
STATES. 


I 
I 


Akm  of  single  women  «t  work. 


New 

EiiKlaad 

gioap, 


SouLhcrn 
group. 


Ujmn 

l7y«M 

18y««n 

Uyflui 

|?7«« 

UyMn 

ayean 

iMyean 

as  to 20  yean..... 
10  yean  and  ovisr. 

Total 


77.7 
76.8 
TKH 
71.6 
T2  2 
M.7 
ta  S 

75.0 

TAO 
66.2 

87.5 


71.8 
70.  B 

eae 
fie.4 
as.4 

fi8.2 
Q&8 
58.1 
4&S 

41.7 


7L2 


flfl-J 


The  table  shows  that  in  both  the  New  England  and  the  southern 
group  the  percentage  of  families  in  which  fathers  contributed  to  the 
family  income  decreaserl  somewhat  uniformly  as  the  ago  of  the  single 
women  at  work  in  them  increased  from  16  to  30  years  and  over.  The 
highest  percentage  of  families  with  contributing  fathers  in  New  Eng- 
land was  in  families  with  woraeu  18  years  old,  and  in  the  southern 
group  in  families  with  women  10  years  of  age.  This  preponderance 
of  families  with  contributing  fathers  in  the  early-age  groups  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  those  families  were  younger 
men,  and  it  is  in  accordance  both  with  the  lower  earnings  of  the  single 
women  of  the  carUer-age  groujxs  and  with  the  greater  number  of  fami- 
lies of  single  women  of  those  age  groups  in  which  there  are  children 
under  16  to  be  supported.  Moreover,  as  the  ages  of  the  single  women 
increase  and  more  members  of  the  famihes  reach  a  working  age  the 
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the  father,  57,  or  9.5  per  cent,  from  the  mother,  and  307,  or  51.3  per 
cent,  from  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  28.8  per  cent  of  the 
famiiies  in  which  the  fathers  contributed  nothing  include  those  fam- 
ilies in  which  the  father  wavS  dead,  divorced,  deserted,  separated,  waa 
totally  incapacitated  for  work,  or  waa  idle  although  able  to  work. 

The  earnings  shown  for  the  women  of  each  age  are  the  averages  of 
the  amounts  received  during  the  year  by  all  the  women  of  that  par- 
ticular age,  without  regard  to  occupation  or  to  regularity  of  work. 
Without  doubt  the  averages  shown  for  women  of  each  age  include 
earnings  received  by  women  who  during  the  year  had  worked  at  more 
than  one  occupation.  The  figures  therefore  can  not  be  used  as 
indicative  of  the  relative  efficiently  of  women,  nor  in  any  occupational 
stuily  of  earnings.  But  with  the  attendance  at  work  witliin  each 
section  fairly  uniform  for  the  women  of  all  ages,  the  averages  sliown 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  indicative  of  what  women  in  the  industry 
earned  or  might  expect  to  earn. 

The  average  earnings  during  the  year  of  the  1,017  single  women  in 
the  New  England  group  was  $322.  The  average  earnitigs  advanced 
from  $272  for  the  women  16  years  of  age  to  $302  for  those  at  17,  $350 
for  those  at  19,  $354  for  those  at  22,  $369  for  those  at  24,  and  $374 
for  those  at  25  to  29.  The  average  annual  income  of  the  families 
having  single  women  of  specified  ages  at  work  varied  from  $1,272 
for  those  of  women  16  years  of  age  to  $1,700  for  those  of  women  23 
years  of  age.  While  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  family 
incomes  classified  accortling  to  the  age  of  the  women,  the  average 
per  capita  weekly  income  in  these  families  increased  stcatlily  from 
13.16  in  the  families  having  women  15  years  of  age  to  $4.67  in  the 
families  with  women  30  years  of  age  ami  over.  Of  the  59S  families 
there  were  47,  or  7.9  per  cent,  which  had  an  average  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  loss  than  $2.  The  average  annual  income  for  the 
598  families  was  $1,321,  and  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income 
was  $3.66,  but  for  reasons  given  above  this  average  shouhl  not  be 
compared  with  the  averages  for  families  having  women  of  specified 
ages  at  work. 

The  1,288  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  in  the 
southern  group  belonged  to  870  families,  averaging  7  members  per 
family.  The  highest  average  size  of  families  shown  (7.6)  was  for  those 
of  women  17  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  families  576,  or  66.2  per  cent, 
had  an  income  from  the  father,  67,  or  7.7  per  cent,  from  the  mother, 
and  694,  or  79.8  per  cent  from  children  under  16  years  of  age.  In 
33.8  per  cent  of  the  families  the  father  was  either  dead,  or,  if  hving, 
did  not  contribute  U*  the  family  support. 

The  earnings  of  the  1,288  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at 
work  in  the  southern  group  averaged  $2:>S  for  tlie  year,  advancing 
from  $227  for  women  16  years  of  age  to  $248  for  those  19  years  of  age 
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and  reaching  S260  for  those  23  years  of  age  and  1265,  the  highest 
average,  for  the  group  30  and  over.  The  average  annual  income  of 
the  families  having  single-women  workers  of  specified  ages  varied 
from  $1,016  for  those  of  women  16  years  of  age  to  $1,284  for  those  of 
women  23  years  of  age,  the  group  30  and  over  showing  an  average  of 
only  $920.  The  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  these  families 
ranged  from  $2.71  for  those  having  women  16  years  of  age  to  $3.66 
for  those  having  women  30  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  870 
families  175,  or  20.1  per  cent,  had  an  average  per  capita  weekiy  in- 
come of  less  than  $2.  The  average  annual  income  for  all  the  families 
in  the  southern  group  was  $1,001,  and  the  average  per  capita  weekly 
income  was  $2.76,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  reasons  given 
above,  these  averages  should  not  be  compared  with  averages  for 
families  having  single  women  of  specified  ages  at  work. 

The  following  table  is  inserted  to  show  the  percentage  of  families 
of  single  women  at  work  in  which  the  fathera  contributed  any  amount 
at  all  to  the  family  income: 

PER  CENT  eP  TOTAL  FAMILIES  HA\'7N0  SINGLE  WOMEN  OF  BPECIFIED  A0E8  AT 
WORK  IN  WHICH  FATUERB  CONTRIBUTED  TO  FAMILY  INCOME.  BY  GROUPS  OF 
STATES. 
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Ages  of  slQgIc  womeo  st  work. 


New 

England 

group. 


SoutJiern 


16  yean 

17  years 

18  years 

19  yean 

a0ye«js 

31  yc«n 
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aSyewi 

94  yean 

as  to  2B  years..... 
80  yean  and  over 

Total. 


77.7 
75.  a 
7W.B 
71.0 
72  2 
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The  table  show^s  that  in  both  the  New  England  and  the  southern 
group  the  percentage  of  families  in  which  fathers  contributed  to  the 
family  income  decreased  somewhat  uniformly  as  the  age  of  the  siugle 
women  at  work  in  them  increased  from  16  to  30  years  and  over.  The 
highest  percentage  of  famihes  with  contributing  fathers  in  New  Eng- 
land was  in  families  with  women  18  3^ears  old,  and  in  the  southern 
group  in  families  with  women  16  years  of  age.  This  (jreponderanre 
of  families  with  contributing  fathers  in  the  early-age  groups  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  the  fathers  of  those  families  were  younger 
men,  and  it  is  in  accordance  both  with  the  lower  earnings  of  the  single 
women  of  the  earlier-age  groups  and  with  the  greater  number  of  fami- 
lies of  single  women  of  those  age  groups  in  which  there  are  children 
under  16  to  be  supported.  Mort^over,  as  the  ages  of  the  single  women 
increase  and  more  members  of  the  families  reach  a  working  age  the 
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percentage  of  families  with  contributing  fathers  will  decrease  by  reason 
of  the  (Ipath  and  incapacitation  of  the  fathers  or  the  improved  finan- 
cial status  of  the  family.  Ilowever,  as  the  totals  for  the  state  groups 
show,  there  were  28.8  per  cent  of  these  families  in  New  England  and 
33.8  per  cent  of  them  in  the  southern  group  in  which  no  income  was 
derived  from  the  fathers,  and  in  which,  therefore,  there  was  greater 
need  for  the  single  women  to  work. 

Tlie  number  of  families  of  single  women  at  work  in  which  the 
mothers  contribyted  to  the  family  income  was  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number.  The  following  table  is  inserted  to  show  the 
percentage  of  total  famiHes  of  single  women  at  work  in  which  children 
under  16  years  old  contributed  to  the  family  income: 

PER  CENT  OP  TOTAL  FAMlLIEa  HAVING  BINOLE  WOMEN  OF  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT 
WORK  IN  WHICH  CfflLDnEN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AOB  CONTRIBUTED  TO  FAMILY 
INCOME.  BY  GROUPS  OF  STATES. 
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18  yew 
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21  yean 
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£6.3 
£3.9 
&t3 
43.3 
4&.S 
8rL2 
39^0 
13.2 
22.4 
8.8 


SLS 


Soothcni 
frcup. 


8fl.l 
S2.9 
79.  • 
80.0 

7&8 
73.2 

fle.1 

67.4 
51.6 

9U.1 


79.8 


The  percentage  of  total  families  in  which  children  under  16  con- 
tributed to  the  family  income  decrctises  as  the  ages  of  the  single 
women  in  those  families  increase.  In  the  New  England  group  51.3 
per  cent  of  the  families  having  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over 
at  work  hat!  contributions  from  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and 
if  the  families  having  women  at  work  of  each  specified  nge  arc  consid- 
ered separatelj,  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage  with  children  under  16 
at  work  varied  from  59.3  per  cent  in  the  case  of  tliose  Iiaving  women 
17  years  of  age  to  8.8  per  cent  for  those  with  women  30  years  of  age 
and  over.  In  the  southern  group  79.8  per  cent  of  the  families  con- 
sidered had  children  under  16  at  work,  the  percentages  in  specified 
families  varying  from  86.1  per  cent  for  those  of  women  workers  16 
years  of  age  to  36.1  percent  for  those  with  women  workers  30  years 
and  over. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  brought  out  in  a  study  of  family 
incomes  and  the  earnings  of  ^^ounger  members  of  the  families  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  children,  even  16  years  of  age  and  over,  at  work 
pay  oU  of  their  earnings  into  the  common  family  fund.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  New  England  States  the  cotton-mill 
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population  is  alino-st  entirely  either  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  that  racial  nistom  may  largely  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  earnings  of  children  are  considered  to  be  a  matter  solely 
for  the  control  of  the  parent.  In  the  States  of  the  South,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mill  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  native  birth, 
with  scarcely  any  mixture  of  foreign  blood.  The  following  table 
shows,  by  States  and  state  groups,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  those 
f amihes  having  women  1 6  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  in  which  all 
of  the  earnings  of  the  children,  male  and  female,  16  years  of  age  and 
over,  were  paid  into  the  family  fund,  and  of  those  in  which  not  all 
auch  earnings  were  so  contributed.  The  table  does  not  include  all  of 
the  2,421  families  from  which  data  were  secured,  but  is  limited  to 
the  1,468  families  whose  membership  included  single  women  16  years 
of  age  and  over  at  work. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  HAVING  SINGLE  WOMEN  10  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER  AT  WORK.  IN  WHICH  ALL  THE  EARNINGS  OF  CUILDREN  10  YEARS  OF 
AQE  AND  OVER  AT  WuRK  {WUETUER  ilALE  OR  FEMALE)  WERE  OR  WERE  NOT 
PAID  INTO  THE  FAMILY  FUND,  BY  flXATEB. 


Famtttei  hav  lug  finale  women  Id  yean  and  over 
at  work. 

State. 

Total 
iiiuaber. 

In  which  alt  eam- 

IngH  ol  child  r(»n  IG 
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78.1 
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BODTHERN  OBOUF. 

Virginia 

41 

268 
224 
UA 
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50 

38 

1130 
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64 
40 

6S.3 

ao.7 
«a.2 

71.4 
63.4 
80.0 
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HS 
Xi 
X7 
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31.  T 
40.8 

North  CaraUna 
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37.8 
2S1.0 
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Oeoi-Rla.... ,...., , 

Alabama. 

Hlaalaslppl 

20.O 

Total 
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S04 

54. 8 

3afl 

aA.2 

Orand  total. 

l.MS 

l.OSS 

n.» 

413 

38.1 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  the  figures  relate  to  families  rather 
than  to  individuals.  As  some  families  have  more  than  one  diild  16 
years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and  as  the  same  practice  in  regard  to 
the  contribution  of  all  the  earnings  t^i  the  family  may  not  be  follnwod 
by  the  older  members,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  per  rents  of 
families  in  which  all  the  earnings  are  paid  into  the  family  fund  are 
considcral)lv  smaller  than  the  corresponding  per  cent  would  be  if  the 
basiti  were  th©  imiividual  worker  rather  than  the  family.     The  table 
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shows  that  in  71.9  percent  of  the  1,468  typical  cotton-mill  families  in 
which  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  at  work  all  of  the 
earnings  of  the  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  (whether  male  or 
female)  were  paid  into  the  family  fund.  The  variation  from  this  per 
cent  in  the  several  States  is  quite  large,  being  from  86.8  per  cent  in 
New  Hampshire  and  84.7  in  Massachusetts  down  to  59.7  in  North 
Carolina  and  62,2  in  South  t'arohna, 

BEven  these  iigures,  however,  do  not  adequately  represent  the 
extent  to  which  the  children  of  16  and  over  as  weU  as  those  under 
16  contribute  to  the  family  funds,  for  in  the  majority  of  families 
where  not  all  of  the  earnings  are  turned  into  the  family  a  ctin- 
tribution  is  regularly  made  covering  at  least  the  cost  of  board  and 
in  many  cases  in  excess  of  that. 

A  comparison  of  the  per  cent  of  families  in  which  all  the  eaniings 
are  turned  in,  in  the  various  States,  indicates  that  there  is  htlle 
relation  between  such  contribution  and  the  standard  of  earnings. 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  (or  example,  although  having  approxi- 
mately the  same  wage  rates,  show  percentages  differing  very  Cfm- 
siderably.  Likewise^  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  with  wage 
rates  closely  in  accord^  but  both  higher  than  any  other  States,  show 
marked  diiTerences  in  percentages. 

The  foregoing  figures  in  regard  to  families  in  wliich  all  the  earnings 
of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  turned  into  the  family  fund 
refer  to  both  male  and  female  chihtren  of  those  ages.  But  a  com- 
parison of  the  relative  contributions  of  male  and  female  children 
shows  that  the  latter  are  much  more  important  than  the  former  as 
aids  in  the  support  of  the  family  (pp.  436,  437). 


CHILDREN  AT  WORK  AND  THEIR  FAMILY  CONDITION. 

Information  in  detnil  in  regard  to  3,032  representative  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  showing  age,  occupation,  and  edin  ution 
of  the  child  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  family, 
ia  presented  in  general  Table  XXIX.  In  general  Tables  XX  and 
XXI  certtiin  facts  in  regard  to  these  children  and  their  families 
are  presented  in  summary  form  for  each  State.  The  children  are 
there  grouped  in  two  classes — under  14  year-a  of  age  and  14  and  15 
years  of  age.  Under  each  of  these  age  classes  the  children  are  grouped 
according  to  condition  as  to  parents;  that  is,  as  orjihans,  chihlren  of 
widows, children  of  deserted  mothers,  children  of  incapacitated  fathers, 
children  of  i<lle  fathers,  children  with  both  parents  at  work,  and  chil- 
dren with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  Wliile  Tables  XX  and 
XXI  present  the  facta  for  these  children  and  their  families,  State  by 
State,  the  numl)ers  in  some  of  the  groups  in  the  individual  xStates  are 
so  small  OS  to  make  comparison  difFicult  and  of  Utile  value.     For  a 
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more  convenient  study,  therefore,  tables  have  been  made  for  the  '. 

England  group  of  States  and  for  the  southern  group  of  States,  and 
those  tables  will  be  considered  throughout  this  discussion.  This 
combination  for  the  New  England  and  for  the  Southern  States  is 
justifierl  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  several  States  of  each  group 
conditions  of  cotton-mill  families  are  much  the  same.  Throughout 
New  England  14  is  the  legal  age  when  employment  may  begin, 
while  throughout  the  South  12  is  t!ie  legal  age.  If  it  is  desired  to 
compare  State  wth  State,  the  summary  Tables  XX  and  XXI  can 
easily  be  referred  to. 

This  discussion  is  based  on  data  relating  to  3,032  children  under  16 
years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these,  573  were  hving  in  the  New  England 
families  included  in  the  investigation,  50  being  under  14  years  of  age 
and  523  being  in  the  14  and  15  year  age  group.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  of  whom  1,428  were  under  14  and  1,031  were 
14  and  15,  were  Uving  in  the  southern  families.  The  distribution  of 
these  children  according  to  their  condition  as  to  parents — that  is, 
whether  orphans,  cliildren  of  widows,  cliildren  of  deserted  mothers, 
etc. — by  ago  groups,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ORPHANS,  CHILDREN  OF  WIDOWS,  CHILDREN  OF 
DESERTED  MOTHERS,  ETC.,  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  11  AND  Ifi  YEAUS  OF 
AGE  IN  OOTTON-MILL  PAMILIEa 


New  England  IkmUlei. 

Southern  tomllles. 

i  CoQdlUan  u  to  pareota. 

Chtidren  under 
14  years  of  age. 

CbUdmi  14  aod 
IS  years  of  age. 

Chlldreo  nnder 
U  years  of  age. 

Children  Maud 
I6ycarB  of  age. 

Number. 

Feroost 

Ntutiber. 

Pflrceot. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Nomber. 

Perooat. 

Orphuia. ,,,.,,.... 

1 

16 

IS 
17 

44 

387 

a.  a 

3.1 

2.tt 
3.2 

8.4 

74.0 

93 

54 

37 

82 

0.1 

14.1 
5.3 

3.8 
3.6 

6.7 

67.2 

3 
150 
52 

4S 

25 

£3 

703 

0.S 

Children  of  widowti.. .,. . 

ChlhlrfQ  of  deserted  mothers. 

Child  tea  of  lncapa<:lLated  fo- 

thors 

4 

3 

1 

3 

8.0 
0.0 

2.0 
i.0 

10.0 

70.0 

14. « 
4.4 

Children  of  Idle  fathers 

ChUdreo  with  both  parents  at 
work 

2.4 

Children  with  father  but  not 
mother  at  work 

Total 

SQ 

1C0.0 

S23 

100.0 

1,42S  1      inn  rt 

1,{KS1 

100.0 

I 


The  number  of  children  under  14  years  of  agje  in  tlie  New  England 
families  was  small,  employment  at  that  age  beiii.i;  illei^al.  but  a  cnm- 
parison  of  children  of  that  age  and  chiklren  of  H  ami  15  in  tlie  same    I 
section  shows  but  slight  dilferences  in  their  conditions  as  in  i>ftrents.     " 
In  both  classes  70  per  cent  or  over  of  the  children  had  fathers  but 
not  mothers  at  work.     In  one  group  10  per  cent  had  both  parents  at    M 
mo^k,  while  in  the  other  group  8.4  per  cent  hud  both  parents  at    ■ 
work.     In  the  southern  families  quite  as  close  an  accord  is  found  in 
the  per  cent  of  children  having  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work,  both 
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parents  at  work,  and  throughout  the  other  groups.     As  reganls  the 

I  percentage  of  children  of  widows  at  work  In  the  New  Knf];]im<]  famihes 
tlie  per  cents  are  8  and  8,2,  while  in  the  soutliern  famihes  they  are 
14,1  and  14.6. 
i 


CHILDB£N  14  AND  1«  TEABS  OF  AGE  AT  WOBE. 


The  New  Englanil  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  for  whom 
individual  infuimation  was  secured  numbered  523  and  represented 
470  famiHos.  The  souUiem  chiklren  of  corresponding  ages  for  whoni 
information  was  secured  numbered  1,031,  representing  930  families. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  these  children 
in  each  specified  class,  the  number  in  each  class  unable  to  read  and 
Write,  and  the  number  and  average  size  of  their  families. 

\CB1LDRES  14  AND  1&  YEAKS  OF  AGR  AT  WORK,  NDlfBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  H^LIT* 
ERATES,  AND  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILIES.  BY  CONDITION  AS  TO  PARENTS. 


> 


I 


L                             ' 

Children  14  and  Ifi  years  of  ago  at  work. 

^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

RDportlngaa  toUtetacf  ■ 

Famdlns  ha7* 
lug. 

"                 CJoQdltlon  u  ta  parents. 

Total 
num- 
ber, 

Uoahlfitortod 
and  write. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

V 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

age  siM. 

NKW  ENOLANP  QBOOr. 

1 

43 
l« 
15 
17 
44 
»S7 

0.2 
8.3 
3.1 
2.0 
3.2 
8.4 
74,0 

1 

42 
16 
15 
17 
44 
3S5 

1 
2 

100.0 
4.8 

1 
40 
1(5 
13 
14 
40 
34<i 

3.0 

8.2 

ChlWren  of  fl»^'"ft*"r!  Toothers 

5.5 

Chlldrfn  of  Sm           '  *    '  fathers 

1.6 

ClilWiTn  of  1 

4 

4 

20 

23.5 
O.l 
6.8 

0.6 

CblMrcn  vvt  1 :                    .  i  ts  at  work 

0.9 

Children  wUti  iiit.tu'r3  uu  t.  uot  motbenat  work. 

7.8 

Total 

523 

too.o 

520 

87 

7.1 

470 

7.6 

BOUTinRN  QKOXTT. 

OrpliKni...... 

3 
ISO 
«52 
45 
25 
63 
703 

a.i 

U.(V 
5.0 
4.4 

2.4 

5.1 

ft8.2 

3 

143 
4» 
39 
23 
50 

051 

1 

49 
15 
13 
12 
30 
230 

33.1 
34.3 
31.3 
3H.A 
62.1 
40.0 
35.3 

3 
143 
48 
43 
23 
46 
624 

n.0 

Cbudrvn  of  widows. .......................... 

5.4 

CbUdren  of  deaertod  mother* 

h.i 

GhUdno  of  Incnpncllatpd  fathers.. 

7.4 

Ohltdrm  of  Idle  ^.\thcrs 

8.3 

CBilldren  vitti  Imth  paicntjat  work. 

6.8 

CtilMmi  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work. 

7.4 

Total 

lj031 

100.0 

067 

340 

35.5 

030 

7.0 

■  Including  3  ctiUdrea  whoM  mothers  were  divorced. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  of  the  523  children  14  and  15  years 
of  age  at  work  reported  in  the  New  Enijjland  families  \nsited,  387, 
or  74  per  cent,  were  children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work; 
44,  or  S.4  per  cent,  had  both  parents  at  work;  and  43,  or  8.2  per 
cent,  were  children  of  widows.  The  children  reportinsr  as  to  literacy 
numbered  520,  and  of  these  37,  or  7.1  per  cent,  wliv  unable  to  read 
and  write. 
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Of  the  1,031  southern  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  from 
whom  Individ uul  information  was  secured,  703,  or  68.2  per  cent,  had 
fathers  but  not  niotlicrs  at  work;  150,  or  14.6  per  cent,  were  children 
of  widows;  53,  or  5.1  per  cent,  were  children  with  both  parents  at 
work;  52,  or  5  per  cent,  were  children  of  deserted  mothers;  and  45, 
or  4.4  per  cent,  were  children  of  incapacitated  fathers.  Of  the  t«»tal 
childa-n  included  in  this  table,  957  reported  as  to  literacy  and  340, 
or  35.5  per  cent,  of  these  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  diller- 
ences  in  per  cent  of  illiteracy  between  the  several  groups  were  small 
save  for  the  children  of  idle  fatlicrs,  where  52.1  per  cent  were  unabit' 
to  read  and  wTite.  Of  the  50  children  with  both  parents  at  work,  40 
per  cent  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 

The  importance  of  the  number  of  illiterates  is  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  States  where  the  highest  standards  as  to  education  and  chiiii  labor 
prevail  the  tendency  is  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  14 
and  15  years  of  age,  unless  they  are  able  to  read  and  write.  So  far 
as  there  are  differences  apparent  in  the  percentajjes  of  cliildren  unable 
to  read  and  write  in  the  various  classes,  the  children  of  idle  fathers 
are  tlie  ones  showing;  a  much  hi^jher  percent ajje  of  ilhteracy  than  any 
other  class,  and  this  is  true  of  children  in  both  sections  of  the  country. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  numbers  are  so  small  tlmt  no 
great  importance  can  be  placed  upon  the  excessive  percentage  of 
iUitorates  in  Una  group. 

The  average  size  of  the  470  New  England  families  to  which  these 
children  at  work  belonged  was  7.5  members.  Considerable  differ- 
ences in  regard  to  size  of  family  are  shown  in  the  different  groups, 
the  families  of  idle  fathers  having  9.6  members,  those  with  fathere 
but  not  mothers  at  work  having  7.8  members,  while  the  widows' 
families  averaged  only  5.2  members. 

The  930  southern  families  having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age 
at  work  averaged  7  members.  The  largest  families  were  those  of 
idle  fathers,  with  8.3  members;  those  of  incapacitated  fathers  and 
those  with  fatliers  but  not  mothers  at  work  averaging  7.4  members. 
The  smallest  families  were  those  of  widows,  5.4  members. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  families  having  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  at  work,  the  average  yearly  family  income  from  chil- 
dren under  16,  the  income  from  other  sources,  and  the  total  income; 
also  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income  and  the  number  of  families 
having  a  per  capita  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under 
16,  of  less  than  $2. 
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AVERAGE  INCOME  FROM  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  AND  FROM  OTHKR  S0URCE8  OF 
FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  H  AND  IS  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  RY  CONDITION 
AS  TO  PARENTS. 


Children  14  and  IS 
at  work. 

Avenge  annuat  (o- 
oome    of    rK«;i11eia 
bATlnK  children  14 
and  15  years  of  age 
at  work— 

Aver- 

cnplta 

weekly 

Income 

exrlud- 

tne  that 

from 

chll- 

drt'n 

ucidur 

16. 

Fanilli«i 
with  per 
cauila 
weexly  in- 
come of  len 
than  82, 

OBDdiUoo  u  to  pftrentf. 

Num- 
ber. 

Famnies 
having. 

From 
chil- 
dren 
under 
U. 

Exdud- 
InK  that 
Irom 
rhll- 
dn*n 
under 
16. 

Total. 

exchJdlng 

earnlncs  of 

children 

under  10. 

Nran- 
l»r. 

Aver- 
age 
site. 

Num- 
lier. 

Per 

C«Jlt. 

mw  ENGLAND  OKOXTf. 

Orphnns 

1 
43 
U 
16 
17 
44 

3S7 

1 

40 
16 
M 
14 
40 

34{j 

8.0 
5.2 

5.6 
7.6 
9.0 

DlI 

7.8 

1340 
214 

2:10 

23U 
276 
310 

277 

IMO 

686 

fiU4 

1 ,  K-M 

l,2:.2 

1,010 

l,01fl 

•848 
8M 

jd4 

1,275 

L&a« 

1,220 
1,246 

83.90 
2.61 

2.10 
X02 
2.61 
X83 

a.  61 

Children  of  widows 

10 

10 
6 
3 

U 

130 

40.0 

Children  of  r-.    —  -•  ^-r.thfni 

62.5 

Children  n;                      tHatbera 

Cbtldrcn  i.: 

38.5 
21.4 

Children  Willi  \><nii  |  itn-iitsat  work 

Children  with  lathers  but  not  niulhi-fs 
»t  work.,.. ,...,.... 

27.6 
37.6 

Total 

623 

47a 

7.6 

236 

«82 

i.ao8 

2.63 

175 

37.2 

■OUTBXUr  QEOVr. 

Onhm 

3 
ISO 
a  62 
45 
35 
63 

7(0 

3 
143 

4» 
4.1 
23 
4(1 

624 

0.0 
6.4 

fi.S 
7.4 

as 

7.4 

271 

317 
3:i3 

;t23 

3(16 
304 

3S4 

836 
431 

34n 

Ml 
646 
638 

720 

1,108 
741* 
B7» 
WM 
9)1 
993 

1,»M 

2.68 
l.M 

1.14 
l.fi2 
1.26 
1.94 

1.8fi 

1 
96 
41 

33 
21 
26 

387 

33.3 

Clindren  of  widows 

67.1 

Clitldrpn  of  dr.sorted  mothers 

Children  of  [nriipiw  Haled  fathers 

Children  of  tdli5  fat  hnrs . . , 

85.4 
76.7 
91.3 

Children  with  iM.ith  jyuronts  at  work  — 

Children  with  father*  but  not  niothera 

Bl  work 

56.6 
63.0 

Total 

1,031 

930 

7,0 

330 

64& 

975 

1.76 

615 

66.1 

•  locludliijg  Jchtldreo  whose  mothers  were  divorced. 

The  averapje  annual  family  income  of  tho  470  New  P^ngland  families 
having  chiiilrr^n  14  and  15  at  work  was  $1,208,  of  wliich  $226,  or  18.7 
per  cent,  wa.s  from  cliildrcn  of  all  agp.s  under  16  at  work.  Tho  largest 
averajjc  annual  family  income  was  in  the  14  families  liavinjj  itllc  fatliers, 
namely  $1,528,  of  which  $276,  or  18.1  per  cent,  was  cuntrihuted  by 
the  children  under  16.  The  smallest  averat^e  amiual  family  income 
was  in  the  16  families  of  deserted  mothers,  being  $824,  of  which  1230, 
or  27.9  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  the  children  under  16.  The  346 
families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  reported  an  average 
annual  income  of  $1,246,  of  which  $227,  or  18.2  per  cent,  was  con- 
tributed by  the  children  under  16. 

The  avera{2:e  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  16,  was  $2.63  for  the  470  New  England  families 
included  in  the  table.  The  average  for  the  346  families  in  which  the 
father  but  not  the  mother  was  at  work  was  $2.51.  The  average  for 
the  40  families  with  both  parents  at  work  was  $2.83.  The  smallest 
average  was  for  the  16  families  of  deserted  mothers,  namely  $2.10. 
Of  the  total  families  reported  in  this  group,  175,  or  37.2  per  cent,  had 
a  weekly  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $2,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
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children  under  16.  This  condition  applied  in  130,  or  37,6  per  cent,  of 
the  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  and  in  16,  or  40 
per  li'Tit,  of  the  families  of  witlows,  the  largest  percentage  being  in 
the  families  of  deserted  mothers,  where  62.5  per  c^nt  of  the  16  families 
showed  this  condition  of  family  income.  Taking  the  whole  number 
of  families,  91,  or  19.4  per  cent,  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  with- 
out the  eaminj^rs  of  the  children  of  less  than  $1.50.  and  29,  or  6.2  per 
^  cent,  had  a  per  caj)ita  weekly  income  of  less  than  II. 
^J^^  The  averaj^e  amiual  family  income  of  the  930  southern  families 
^^^Brith  cliildren  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work  was  $975,  of  which  S330, 
^^^^r  33.8  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  children  of  all  ages  under  16  at 
H  work.  The  avprage  income  of  the  624  farailies  with  fathers  but  not 
H  mothers  at  work  was  II  ,054,  of  which  $334,  or  31 .7  per  cent,  was  con- 
H  tributed  by  children  undi^r  16.  The  smallest  average  income  was  in 
H  families  of  deserted  moth<Ts,  namely  $679,  of  which  $333,  or  49  per 
H       cent,  was  contributed  by  children  under  16. 

H  The  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  all  the  famihes  in  the 

f  southern  group  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16  was  $1 .76; 
the  average  for  the  624  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 
was  $1.86,  and  the  average  for  the  46  famihes  with  both  parents  at 
work  was  $1 .94.  The  smallest  average  was  for  48  families  of  deserted 
mothers,  namely  SI. 14. 

Of  the  total  families  in  the  southern  group  615,  or  66.1  per  cent,  had 
a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $2,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  16.  Tltis  condition  applied  in  397,  or  63.6  per  cent, 
of  the  624  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work,  the  largest 
per  cent  being  found  among  the  families  of  idle  fathers,  where  91.3 
per  cent  of  the  23  families  reported  show  this  condition.  For  429, 
or  46.1  per  cent,  of  the  families  the  per  capita  weekly  income  exclud- 
ing the  earnings  of  children  under  16  was  less  than  $1.50  and  for  202 
families,  or  21.7  per  cent,  it  was  less  t!mn  $1. 

In  comparing  the  annual  family  incomes  from  children  under  16 
years  of  age  at  work  in  the  New  England  and  southern  groups,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  average  family  income  from  such  children  is 
much  greater  in  the  South  than  in  New  England.  Thus,  in  New 
England  the  average  for  470  families  was  $226,  while  in  the  South 
for  930  families  it  was  $330.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  South  the 
legal  age  of  beginning  work  for  children  is  12,  while  in  each  of  the 
New  England  States  where  the  investigation  was  carried  on  it  is  14. 
In  the  South  over  60  per  cent  of  the  families  have  children  under 
14  at  work  as  well  as  children  of  14  and  15,  while  in  New  England 
only  rarely  was  a  family  found  witli  a  child  under  14  at  work.  So  far 
as  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  these  children  in  New  England  and 
the  South  are  concerned,  there  is  very  httle  difference.  Thus,  in 
New  England  the  children  of  12  and  13  averaged  $147,  while  those  in 
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"tSe  South  averftf^ed  $146.  The  only  two  children  under  12  years  of 
age  in  New  Eatihind  averaged  $22^,  while  those  hx  the  South  averaged 
$95.  Of  the  children  14  and  15  years  of  age,  those  in  New  England 
averaged  $196,  while  those  in  the  South  averaged  $188. 

The  average  yearly  income  of  these  famihes  with  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16, 
is  very  much  larger  in  the  New  England  than  in  the  southern  group. 
This  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  wages  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry  are  higher  in  New  England  than  in  the  South  and  to 
the  further  fact  that  in  New  England  a  larger  pi'oportion  of  the 
members  of  the  families  visited  worked  in  industries  other  than  cot- 
ton, in  which  higher  wages  are  paid  than  in  the  cotton  textile  industr)^ 

CHtLBBEN  UKDEK  14  YEABS  OF  AOE  AT  WOBE. 

In  examining  the  tables  relating  to  conditions  in  families  having 
children  under  14  at  work,  it  should  be  borne  in  mnul  that  the 
number  of  such  children  reported  from  New  England  was  small,  so 
that  they  are  useful  chiefly  for  examples.  The  percentages  and 
averages  based  on  them  can  not  safety  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes  without  careful  consideration  of  the  small  number  of  cases 
involved.  Only  47  such  families  with  a  total  of  50  children  under 
14  at  work,  were  reported  in  the  4  New  England  States  in  which  tlie 
investigation  was  carried  on,  while  998  families,  with  1,428  children 
under  14  at  work,  were  reported  in  the  South,  12  years  being  the 
usual  age  of  beginning  work  in  that  section.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  these  children  in  each  specified 
clrss,  the  number  and  per  cent  in  each  class  reporting  themselves 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and  the  number  and  average  size  of  the 
families  of  each  specified  class. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2 U 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  U  YEARS  OF  AOE  AT  WORK.  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ILLIT- 
ERATES, AND  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  CONDITION  AS  TO  PARENTS. 
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« Including  4  ohudjen  whose  mothers  were  dlvoroed. 

The  forcpjoiog  tabic  shows  that  50  chihlren  under  14  years  of  age 
at  work  in  the  New  Enghmd  families  were  found,  35,  or  70  per  cent 
of  whom  were  chiklren  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  w'ork;  5,  or 
10  per  cent,  had  both  parents  at  work;  4,  or  S  per  cent,  were  chihlren 
of  wndows,  and  3,  or  6  per  cent,  chihlren  of  deserted  mothers. 

Forty-nine  of  the  chiklren  reported  as  to  literacy,  and  6  were  unable 
to  read  and  write,  5  of  the  6  being  in  families  with  fathers  bnt  not 
mothers  at  work.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  those  numbers 
are  so  small  as  to  have  no  great  significance. 

The  average  size  of  the  47  families  to  which  these  50  children  belong 
was  7.6  members,  the  size  of  the  groups  varying  from  5.3  in  families 
of  deserted  mothers  to  8  in  the  family  with  incapacitated  father  and 
the  families  with  both  father  and  mother  at  work.  Here,  again, 
however,  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  have  much  importance. 

Of  the  1,428  southern  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  from 
whom  individual  information  was  secured,  959,  or  67.2  per  cent,  had 
fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work;  201,  or  14.1  per  cent,  w^ere  children 
of  widows;  93,  or  6.5  per  cent,  were  children  of  deserted  mothers;  82, 
or  5.7  per  cent,  were  children  with  both  parents  at  work.  Of  all  the 
children  included  in  this  table,  1,316  reported  as  to  literacy,  and  690, 
or  52.4  per  cent  of  these,  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 

The  99S  southern  families  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at 
work  averaged  7.2  members.    The  lai^est  families  were  those  of  idle 
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fathers,  which  averageil  8  members.     The  famihes  having  fathers  hut 

ULnot  mothers  at  work  averaged  7.8  members,  while  the  famihes  of 

B  orphans,  of  widows,  and  of  deserted  wives  averaged  5.5  members, 

H  these  groups  having  the  smallest  famihes. 

■      The  following  tabulation  shows,  for  the  families  having  children 

V  under  14  at  work,  the  average  yearly  family  income  from  such  chil- 

dren, the  income  from  other  sources,  and  the  total  income;  also  the     ^^M 

average  per  cajrita  weekly  income  and  the  number  of  families  having     ^^H 

a  per  capita  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  14,  of      ^M 

less  than  $2 :                                                                                                     ^H 

AVERAGE   INCOME    FROM  CHILDREN   UNDER   U   AND    FROM   OTHER  SOURCES  OP               ■ 

FAMILIES  HAVING  CmLDKEN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  BY  CONDITION                ■ 

AS  TO  PARENTS.                                                                                                                                                          1 
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The  average  family  income  of  the  47  New  England  families  having           1 

children  under  14  years  at  work  was  $1,079,  of  which  $148,  or  13.7           1 

per  cent,  was  from  children  under  14.     The  average  income  of  the  32           I 

famihes  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  w^as  $1,090,  of  which           1 

1161 1  or  13.7  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  children  under  14,                 ^J 
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The  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excKrtJing  the  earnirigs  of 
children  under  14,  for  the  47  families  was  $2.36.  The  average  for  the 
32  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothera  at  work  was  $2.34.  Two  of 
the  families  had  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $1,  both  of  these 
being  in  the  group  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  Ten  fami- 
Mes  had  a  per  capita  weekly  income  of  less  than  $1.50,  and  21  families, 
or  44.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  had  a  per  capita  income  of  less 
than  $2  per  week- 

The  average  annual  income  of  the  southern  families  having  children 
under  14  at  work  was  S954,  of  which  $1S4,  or  19.3  per  cent,  waa  con- 
tributed by  children  under  14  years  af  age.  The  average  income  of 
the  662  families  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  was  $1,057,  of 
which  $186,  or  19.6  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  children  under  14. 
Excluding  families  of  orphans,  represented  by  only  2  families,  the 
smallest  average  income  was  in  families  of  deserted  mothers,  namely, 
$629,  of  which  $167,  or  26.6  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  children 
under  14. 

The  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  all  families  in  the  southern 
group,  excluding  earnings  of  children  under  14,  was  $2.06.  The 
average  for  the  662  famihes  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work  was 
$2.15,  and  the  average  for  families  with  both  parents  at  work  was 
$2.21.  Excluding  the  two  families  of  oq)hans,  the  lowest  per  capita 
weekly  income  was  for  the  37  families  of  idle  fathers,  namely,  $1.60. 

Of  all  the  families  in  the  southern  group,  568,  or  56.9  per  cent,  had 
a  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under 
14,  of  loss  than  $2.  This  is  true  of  355,  or  53.6  per  cent,  of  the  fanii- 
hes  with  fathers  hut  not  mothers  at  work,  and  of  78.5  per  cent  of  the 
65  families  of  desert-ed  mothers,  this  being  the  highest  per  cent  found 
in  any  class  of  families.  For  317,  or  31.8  per  cent,  of  the  families  the 
per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under 
14,  was  less  than  $1.50,  and  for  125  famihes,  or  12.5  per  cent,  it  was 
less  than  $1. 

In  comparing  the  annual  family  incomes  from  children  under  14 
years  of  age  at  work  in  the  New  England  and  the  southern  groups, 
it  will  be  observed,  as  was  found  above  in  discussing  cliildren  14  and 
15  years  of  age  at  work,  that  the  average  family  income  from  such 
children  is  considerably  greater  in  the  South  than  in  New  England. 
Thus,  in  New  England  the  average  for  47  families  was  $148,  while  in 
the  South  for  998  famiUes  it  was  $184.  The  average  yearly  income 
of  families  with  children  under  14  at  work,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
Buch  children,  is  much  larger  in  the  New  England  than  in  the  southern 
group.  As  these  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same  families  as 
those  having  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  the  same  rea- 
sons for  the  difference  in  income  in  New  England  and  the  South  will 
appear  here  as  were  given  above,  namely,  that  wages  in  the  cotton 
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toxtile  industry  are  higher  in  New  England  than  in  the  South,  and 
I  further,  that  in  New  Enghind  a  larger  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  families  worked  in  industries  otlier  than  cotton,  in  which  higher 
wages  are  paid  than  in  the  cotton  textile  industry. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  DURATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  CEADREH  UKDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

In  the  cotton  niilb  visited  during  this  investigation  in  the  Southern 
States  4,300  children  tinder  14  yeare  of  age  were  at  work.  The 
homes  of  1,419  of  these  children  were  visit<>d  and  detailed  informa- 
tion was  obtained  concerning  each  child  and  the  family  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  Tlie  families  visitt^d  reported  !J  other  children  imder 
14  at  w^ork  in  other  industries,  making  the  total  southern  children 
here  considered  1,428.  The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the 
total  children  reported  and  the  number  who  were  visited  in  their 
homes  at  each  age  and  by  age  groups  under  14  years  in  the  southern 
mills  and  from  whom  detailed  information  was  obtained : 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  H  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK  IN  SOUTHERN  MILLB 
AND  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  VISITED  IN  THEIR  HOMES. 


{ThLs  tohio  does  not  Include  o^lldren  undpr  H  in  the  homes  visited  who  worked  In  other  tbmn  the  oottoa 

itidustrjr.] 
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83.0 

As  the  table  indicates,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  children  at  work 
under  12  years  of  age  w^ere  visited  in  their  homes.  At  12  and  13 
years  the  proportion  was  not  so  high,  but  of  all  children  reported 
under  14  yeai>s  of  age  about  one-tliird  are  included  in  the  table.  It 
is  believed  that  this  proportion  is  sufficiently  high  to  show  with  fair 
aceurftcy  the  home  conditions  of  famiUea  having  young  children  in 
the  mills  investigated. 

I  In  New  England  where  the  employment  of  children  under  14  was 
illegal,  except  during  the  summer  months  in  New  Hampshire,  125 
children  under  14  years  of  age  were  at  work,  most  of  them  in  Maine 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  homes  of  49  of  these  children  were  visited, 
and  one  other  child  under  14  years  w^orking  for  wages  was  found. 

Much  of  the  detailed  information  obtained  concerning  the  families 
having  children  at  work  is  shown   in  general  TuUlft  'iv^VS..    "W^^ 
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table  covers  all  families  having  child ron  under  16  at  work.     A  part 

of  the  inforination  there  shown  in  detail  is  siiiiimarized  in  the  follow- 
ing tables,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  children  under  14  years  of  age.  In 
each  of  these  tables  the  data  for  the  four  New  England  States  are 
combined  because  the  nunib<^r  of  children  under  14  in  those  four 
States  was  too  small  for  separate  consideration.  The  data  for  the 
southern  group  are  given  separately  by  States  and  summarized  for 
the  six  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  days  worked  in  a  year  by 
children  of  each  age^  the  average  computed  full-time  weekly  earnings, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  year,  the  average  weekly  per 
capita  contribution  to  the  family  income,  the  average  per  capita 
family  income  without  the  earnings  of  children  under  14.  an<l  the 
average  numlx'r  of  months  the  children  have  been  at  work.  The 
average  weekly  earnings  during  the  year  and  the  average  per  capita 
contribution  to  the  family  have  been  based  on  the  total  earnings 
during  the  year,  regardless  of  the  number  of  days  worked.  In  some 
cases  the  latter  have  been  comparatively  few. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  H  ^T:  ARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED.  WEEKLY 
EARNINGS,  DURATION  UK  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  PER  CAl'lTA  WEEKLY  INCOMES  OF 
THEIR  FAMILIES   BY  AGE. 
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^B  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AfiE  AT  WORK,  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED,  WEEKLY                H 
H      EARNINGS,  DURATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  AND  PER  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOMES  OF                1 
H      TBEIR  FAMILIES,  BY  AGE -Concluded.                                                                                                                ■ 
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488       WOMAN    AND   CniLD   WAGE-EARNERS COTTON   TEXTILES. 

The  rompiitod  averafre  full-time  weekly  earnings,  as  shown  in  this 
table,  was  obtained  by  diiridinp^  the  year's  earnings  by  the  number  of 
days  worked  and  midtiplying  the  result  by  6.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  year's  earnings  by  52,  and  is 
the  average  amount  of  income  contributed  to  the  family  by  children 
under  14  eacli  week  throughout  the  year,  regardless  of  the  length  of 
time  worked. 

The  table  also  shows  the  average  weekly  contributions  of  children 
of  each  ago  under  14  if  (list nl>y ted  per  capita  to  all  members  of  the 
family,  the  average  per  cajiita  income  of  these  families  other  than 
from  earniiiiTH  of  children  under  14,  and  the  total  per  capita  income 
of  the  families.  This  income  includes  not  only  earnings  in  the  mill 
but  income  horn  all  other  sources  as  well,  such  as  gardens,  farms, 
boanlers,  etc. 

There  is  fairly  gradual  increase  in  the  family  per  capita  income  as 
the  age  of  the  children  at  work  increases.  In  the  Southern  States 
the  average  weekly  income  for  members  of  ea<'-h  family  having  elul- 
dren  from  7  to  10  years  of  age  at  work  was  from  $1,53  to  !H.71  without 
the  children's  earnings.  Those  having  children  12  and  13  years  old 
workiniT  had  incomes  of  SI. 94  without  the  earnings  of  such  children. 
One  child  of  6  was  at  work  in  Georgia  wliose  family  had  a  per  capita 
income  of  $2.68.  This  child  was  employed  in  a  store.  A  child  6 
years  old  was  at  work  in  a  mill  visited  in  South  Carolina,  but  its  home 
conditions  were  not  reported. 

In  New  England  the  percentage  of  the  per  capita  weekly  incomes 
of  fanulies  that  were  derived  from  the  earnings  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  ranged  from  5.9  per  cent  from  children  10  years  of  age 
to  18,5  per  cent  from  those  12  years  of  age,  the  general  average  for 
the  50  ehildren  being  14.2  per  eent. 

In  Virjrinia  the  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  weekly  income  derived 
from  children  of  difTerent  ages  varied  from  22.7  to  38.8;  in  North 
Carolina,  from  21  to  54.4;  in  South  Carolina,  from  13.4  to  32.5;  in 
Georgia,  from  10.1  to  30.1;  in  Alabama,  from  15.5  to  30.7;  in  Missis- 
sippi, from  22.4  to  37.6.  The  general  average  in  the  six  Southern 
States  ratified  from  10.1  to  30.5  per  eent,  Tlio  families  to  wliich 
belonged  the  1,428  southern  children  under  14  years  of  age  reeoived 
ftn  average  of  24.5  per  cent  of  thoir  incomes  from  the  earnings  of  such 
children. 

It  may  be  noted  that  almost  invariably  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  children  under  10  years  of  age  was  less  and  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  children  from  10  to  13  years  of  age  was  more  than 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  income  of  their  families  exelu-sive  of 
their  earnings.  It  appcai-s,  therofore.  tliat  the  average  child  10  years 
of  age  and  over  earned  more  than  was  required  to  support  himself. 
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The  family  incomes  which  made  up  the  averages  shown  on  page  486 
varied  widely,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  which  classifies 
children  under  14  years  of  age  according  to  the  per  capita  weekly 
income  of  their  families  less  the  earnings  of  such  children: 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OP  AGE  AT  WORK  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  PER 
CAPITA  WEEKLY  FAMILY  INCOME.  EXCLUDING  THE  EARNINGS  OF^UCH  CHIL. 
DRBN.  BY  AGES. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  U  YEARS  OF  AOB  AT  WORK  CLABSIFIVD  ACCORDING  TO  PER 
CAPITA  WEEKLY  FAMILY  INCOME,  EXCLUDINO  THE  EARNINQS  OP  SUCH  CHIL. 
DREN,  BY  AGES-Coacluded. 
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\ 

Un- 
der 
tu.50. 

io,eo 

to 
10.00, 

11  .f» 

to 
11.49. 

to 
tl.99. 

12,00 

to 
12.40. 

t2.50 

to 
12.99. 

13.00 

to 
».49. 

13.50 

to 
13.99. 

t4.00 

to 
14.49. 

f4.fi0 
to 

$4.99. 

t5.0D 
aad 
oyer. 

Total. 

iaasvsstrn. 
7  jean 

1 

2 
3 
6 
Q 
7 
8 
10 

1 

8  years 

1 

...... 

1 

S 

a 

1 

5 

9  years 

3 
t 

3 
3 
4 

2 
1 
9 
2 
8 

12 

1(1  yeani 

1 

12 

11  Vi'urs 

1 

I 
1 

1 
4 
3 

20 

12  years 

2 
3 

1 

1 

20 

13  years 

I 

33 

Total 

4 

15 

23 

42 

15 

9 

5 

1 

2 

I 
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aOUTHKKN  QBOtrP. 

6  vears. .,. 

1 
1 
2 

fl 

IS 
41 
57 

1 

7  VL'ttTS 

1 
4 

14 
19 
37 
44 
58 

I 

14 
2fi 
54 
91 
lOfi 

3 

6 

18 

35 

W 

107 

125 

...... 

9 

2S 

m 

90 

0 

2 
2 
» 

13 
0 

IS 

1 

as 

9  vears... 

1 
3 
11 
28 
42 

04 

10  years......... 

3 

7 
11 

14 

1 

""a 

A 

131 

1 1  yours 

4 
4 

5 

...... 

s 

248 

12  yt'ftra 

431 

13  years 

621 

Total 

BO 

177 

298 

3^ 

253 

134 

85 

34 

11 

13 

10 

1.428 

PEB     CENT    m    SOUTHERN 
QUOVT. 

6  years 

100.0 
I'i  6 
7.7 
9.1 
a  1 

7.3 

9.  .1 
10,9 

100.0 

7  yean.. 

lfi.7 
15.4 
21.9 
14  3 
11.9 
10.2 

u.i 

lfi.7 
21.9 

iy.« 

21.  a 
21.1 
20.3 

son 

St  I 

•l^  I 

27.8 
24.8 
24.  0 

14.1 
21.  4 
14  1 
20.0 
17.3 

iiin.o 

8  years.. 

7.7 
3.1 
0.0 
5.2 
2,1 
3.8 

3.8 

KYXO 

9  vears 

i.5 
2:.1 
45 
6,5 
8.1 

lOO.O 

10  vcan 

i.5 
2.  ft 
2.6 
2.7 

as 

*L4 

.8 

lOO.O 

11  vt'ftrs 

1.0 

.9 

LO 

...... 

1.0 

100.0 

12  yi'ars 

KXI.O 

13  years 

100.0 

Total 

3.S 

12L4 

20. « 

25.4 

17.  r 

9.4 

5.9 

2.4 

.s 

.9 

.7 

100. 0 

In  the  New  England  jan'oup  no  childmn  were  reported  whose  families 
had  a  weekly  per  capita  ineome  of  less  than  50  cents,  exclusive  of  the 
earnings  of  the  children.  Of  the  50  children  under  14  years  of  age 
in  this  group  11,  or  22  per  cent,  were  in  families  with  per  capita 
weekly  incomes,  exclusive  of  the  earnings  of  such  chihlren,  of  less  than 
$1.50;  23,  or  46  per  cent,  were  in  families  where  such  income  was  leas 
than  $2;  and  29,  or  58  per  cent,  were  in  families  where  such  income 
was  less  than  S2.50.  Fourteen  of  the  50  children  under  14  years  of 
age  at  work  in  New"  England  were  in  families  which  had  a  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  S3  and  over,  excluding  the  earnings  of  such  eliildren. 
All  of  these  14  children  were  13  years  of  age. 

In  the  southern  group  there  were  50  children  from  8  to  13  years  of 
ago  at  work  wliose  families  without  the  earnings  of  such  children  had 
weekly  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  50  cents,  and  26  of  these  chil- 
dren were  in  families  which  had  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  less 
than  25  cents.  The  families  to  which  the  50  children  belonged  were 
supported  mainly  by  the  earnings  of  these  children,  and  in  a  few 
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cases  the  families  had  no  income  whatever  except  that  which  came 
from  the  earnings  of  the  children  under  14.  Of  the  children  mider 
14  in  the  southern  group,  525,  or  36.8  per  cent,  were  in  families  with 
per  capita  weekly  incomes,  exclusive  of  the  earnings  of  such  children, 
of  less  than  $1.50;  888,  or  62.2  per  cent,  were  in  families  where  such 
income  was  less  than  $2;  and  1,141,  or  79.9  per  cent,  were  in  families 
where  such  income  was  less  than  $2.50.  The  table  also  shows  that 
287  of  the  children  were  in  families  which  had  a  per  capita  weekly 
income  of  $2.50  and  over,  and  153  were  in  families  which  had  a  per 
capita  weekly  income  of  $3  and  over,  excluding  the  earnings  of  such 
children;  the  287  children  varied  in  age  from  6  to  13  years,  and  the 
153  children  from  8  to  13  years.  It  also  appears  that  68  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  the  southern  group  were  in  families  which 
had  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $3.50  and  over  excluding  the  earn- 
ings of  such  children,  34  in  families  with  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of 
$4  and  over  excluding  such  earnings,  23  in  families  with  per  capita 
weekly  incomes  of  $4.50  and  over  excluding  such  earnings,  and  as 
many  as  10  in  families  with  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $5  and  over 
excluding  such  earnings. 

A  glance  at  the  last  table  shows  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
youngest  children  at  work  were  members  of  families  which  had  the 
largest  per  capita  weekly  incomes.  Among  the  southern  children 
reported,  there  were  only  2  under  10  years  of  age  who  belonged  to 
families  having  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $3  or  over  exclusive  of 
the  earning  of  the  children. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  children  under  14  years  of  age 
according  to  the  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  their  families,  including 
the  earnings  of  such  children. 


r 
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CnTLPRKN   U.V'M:n   H  YICAltS  Oy  AOE  AT   UOliK   CLASSIFIEH   ArrOJfMXO  TO   PER 
CAI'lTA  W  KEKLV  FAMILY   INCOME,  INcLUDLNO   EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN, 
BY  AGES, 

Age- 

Number  of  children  In  famlUos  Uavtag  per  capita  woclcly  Income  of—              1 

Un- 
der 

w.so 
so.w. 

»l  to 
II. -U>. 

ti.r.o 

S1.1». 

82  to 
82.49. 

82.50 

to 
f2M, 

83  to 
83.49. 

83.60 

to 
83.99. 

84  to 
84.49. 

to 
84.99. 

aiid 
over. 

TotaL 

NEW  EMGULMD  OUOUF. 

10  years 

1 
...... 

3 

1 

1 

7 

41 

11  >'»'iirs 

12  v«'iirs...... 

...... 

3 

1 
2 

12 

3 

**"li* 

1 

7 

13  years 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Total 

3 

S 

4 

15 

3 

9 

* 

2 

1 

2 

80 

VTRGINIA. 

10  y winj 

1 
3 

3 
3 

1 

1 
7 
0 

1 
1 
4 
4 

2 
1 
fi 
4 

1 

8 

8 

21 

22 

11  yuirs 

12  ycttrs ..,,... 

1 
1 

1 
4 

13  yean 

...... 

Total 



2 

9 

15 

10 

13 

6 

64 

NOBTR  CABOUNA. 

7  years. 

1 
2 
6 
3 
10 
22 
13 

1 
10 

» 
2!i 

dg 
136 
178 

8  years.....  A 

4 
0 
S 
22 
20 
41 

2 

I 
7 
13 
28 
41 

2 
3 
5 
12 

28 

9  years 

2 
2 
1 

7 

1 

'"'h' 

21 

1 
3 
3 
7 
15 

KT  years 

11  viinrs 

2 

1 
8 

12  yt^rs. 

1 
6 

3 
3 

13  years 

Tola] 

17 

57 

110 

« 

78 

40 

29 

0 

« 

e 

438 

■OUTB  CAROUXA. 

7  years 

1 

"■■fl" 
14 
23 
30 
20 

1 

9 

28 
62 

93 
139 
145 

8  years. 

1 
4 
4 

6 
7 
0 

1 
3 
U 

21 
30 

ao 

3 

10 
10 
14 

30 
35 

3 
3 
10 
10 
15 
17 

1 

9  years. 

2 
4 

S 
7 
11 

lO'yean 

6 
6 

1 

1 
8 
S 
9 

11  years 

1 
2 
3 

I 
4 

5 

12  years 

18  years 

Total 

14 

31 

BB 

100 

102 

68 

ao 

17 

8 

11 

407 

oxoitau. 
Syaan 

1 

I 
2 
7 
M 
63 
99 

9  years 

1 

1 

6 

16 

19 

i 

2 

9 

13 
IS 

iffyean 

8 

7 
fi 
30 

2 

1 

11 

ID 

11  yean 

2 

13 

14 

3 
3 
4 

12  yean 

2 
1 

""2 

2 

1 

18  yean 

Total 

8 

31 

42 

42 

30 

24 

22 

8 

2 

8 

208 

1 
3 
2 
1ft 
» 
56 
47 

ALABAJMA. 

7  yp«rf 

^ 

1 

8  VKHTS, 

1 

1 
I 
7 
S 
12 
Ifi 

9  ypurs,..., 

...... 

4 
9 

9 

1 
1 
1 

5 
3 

10  y  win 

1 

'It' 

6 
7 

1 
4 
9 
4 

3 
3 

8 
8 

11  v«!an 

2 
3 

...... 

1 
2 

1 

13  vcan 

1 

13  yean 

Total 

2 

IS 

18 

1 

1 
4 
3 

5 
5 
5 

33 

1 
2 
3 
4 

7 
7 
8 

42 

•  Y 

I 
8 

3 
« 

20 

10 

S 

1 

4 

IW 

Mnstiuirn. 
7  yean 

8 
8 

13 
13 

as 

38 
88 

8  yean , 

1 
8 
1 
ft 
2 

e 

B  yean 

itfyean 

2 

1 
1 

] 

11  yean ,,,., 

12  yean 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

,...-. 

18  yean 

Total 

4  1      IS 

23 

31 

n 

14 

3 

S 

2 

^ 

117 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AQE  AT  WORK  CLASSIFIED  AOCORDINO  TO  PKB 
CAPITA  WEEKLY  FAMILY  INCOME,  INCLUDINO  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDBXN, 
BY  AQES— Concluded. 


Nttmber  ot  obUdicn  in  ttanUie/i  bavlite  p«r  atpUn  weoiklj  tocame  td— 

Alii 

Un- 
{Iht 

90M 

tl  bo 

11.40. 

IJ.50 

to 
flJ9> 

12  to 
12.49. 

t2.G0 

to 
12.99. 

13  U} 
13.49. 

to 

Mto 

«4.S0 

to 
N.9i. 

wd 

over. 

Tottk 

i 
...... 

16 
27 
44 

100 

1 

7  jtmtt, >>......... 

1 
4 

IS 

J) 

33 
42 

1 
« 
H 

S7 

m 

m 

1Q5 

2 

6 

10 

ii 

S6 
93 
102 

2: 

4 

< 
17 
22 
J2 
66 

0 

S  YtKTf.L  ,..m..m.,..w,, -,-,-. 

IB 

2 

14 
6 

4 

e 

14 

34 
43 

64 

lOySkifi..,....,....^.,, 

1 
e 
10 
19 

...... 

8 
7 

11 

131 

11  jTAirt..........  >......... 

348 

13  jwi'. .......-.---. F-. 

431 

UT«ttn  .  ................ 

...... 

S21 

Totil 

at 

IfiS 

307 

208 

287 

m 

«3 

a» 

10 

29 

1,43B 

QKOUK 

%jt6.n .....t 

100.0 

100,0 

7  I'van.... ........... ,,..., 

*  •• 

B.4 

l(i.7 
23.  t 
au9 

33.3 

813 
1^.4 
7.8 
13,0 

12.1 

13.7 

100.0 

g  v^n     ...... 

ID. 2    Ml 

a.s 

100.0 

Bt^ux.. .,....._. , 

3.1 

T.O 

15.  tt 
23.0 
33.0 
21.3 

ig.e 

25,0 

1T.7 
1».« 

30.S 

*.3 
6.1 
5.7 

A,  a 

«.3 

100.0 

T(f  jfuara..... , 

13.0     23.4 
*,T     2i3 

0.S 
3.0 

1,S 

1.3 

1.0 
2-1 
3.1 

100,0 

11  yBK»....,...-.,. ........ 



100.0 

ISnors    ................ 

100.O 

Uvwn 

100. 0 

,. 

Toua. 

3,« 

10.7 

31.4 

20.9 

ao.i  1  11. N 

«.£ 

a.7 

1.1 

1.& 

100.0 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  one  which  precedes  it  shows 
to  what  extent  the  per  capita  incomes  of  families  are  increased  «by 
reason  of  the  labor  of  the  children  under  14  years  of  age.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  of  the  50  children  under  14  at  work  in  New  England, 
39  were  in  families  with  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $2  and  over 
including  the  earnings  of  such  children.  The  number  of  families, 
however,  with  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $2  and  over,  excluding 
the  earnings  of  children  under  14,  was  only  27. 

In  the  southern  group  there  were  50  children  under  14  at  work  m 
families  which  had  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  50  cents  weekly, 
excluding  the  earnings  of  such  children,  but  counting  their  earnings 
the  per  capita  incomes  of  none  of  the  families  fell  below  50  cents 
weekly.  There  were  927  children  at  work  in  families  with  per  capita 
weekly  incomes  of  $2  and  over,  including  the  earnings  of  such 
children,  as  against  540  in  families  with  incomes  of  this  size  excluding 
the  earnings  of  the  children.  Other  comparisons  are  shown  in  the 
following  table. 
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CHILDREN  UNPRR  14  YEARS  OF  AOE  AT  WORK  IN  FAMILIES  HAVTNO  SPECIFIBD 
PES  CAPITA  WEEKLY  INCOME,  EXCLUUINQ  AND  1NCLU1>1N0  EARNINGS  OF  8UCB 
CHILDREN,  BY  ACES. 


I 


Total 
chll- 
dran. 

Number  of  children  In  families  having  per  onptta 
cf— 

7oakly  iaoooM 

p  ^ 

LflBathanSl.SO. 

tlM  and  over. 

$2.50  ittid  over. 

13.00  and  over. 

c 

Ex- 

clinlin^ 

caiTi- 
ing?  of 
chil- 
dren. 

In- 

cladlns 
eiirn- 
Iiigs  of 
chil- 
dren. 

Ex- 

cludtng 
earn- 
ing* of 
chU- 
drea. 

In- 

diiiJing 
•fivrn- 

inns  of 
ihll- 
dren. 

Ex- 
cluding 
earn- 
ine^of 

cFui- 

dien. 

In- 

rlnding 
earn- 
ings of 
chil- 
dren. 

Ex- 
cluding 
earn- 
ings of 
chJl- 
dreo. 

In- 

ClUiliOg 

earn- 
Inesol 

dieo. 

KtW  EMOLAND  BBOUF. 

1 
1 

7 
41 

1 

1 

11  yenra............ 

1 
6 
33 

1 

« 

3a 

12  y«in.. 

9 
8 

1 

1 
20 

3 

21 

14* 

1 

13  yean 

21 

Total 

50 

11 

7 

39 

43 

21 

34 

14 

22 

SOUTUERN  OROUr. 
6  years. 

1 

6 

r>i 
m 

4:n 
wi 

1 
4 

14 
34 
77 
144 

342 

1 

« 

22 
4\\ 
112 
2(W 
375 
402 

1 

1 
3 
7 
14 
40 
94 
127 

1 
2 
11 
25 
54 
94 
187 
25S 

7  Tnuv.... , 

3 
12 

ao 

64 

in-1 
\u 

179 

1 
4 
15 
19 

40 
M 
SO 

i' 

1 

6 

22 
63 
70 

s 

8  ycftrs , 

6 

0  yeara............... 

9 

10  veare 

27 

11  VCftTB..,. -. 

5n 

12  ycnro..... 

103 

13  yeiirs 

140 

Total , 

1,428 

525 

194 

003 

1,234 

2gT 

629 

153 

342 

The  table  on  pafjc  486  sliowof!.  in  ronnectiori  wiUi  the  data  relatinc; 
to  the  avpra^iR  earninjTjs  of  chihlrcn  uoilor  14  years  of  age,  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  worked  during  the  year  by  audi  chihlren.  In 
the  followiiifz;  table  the  number  of  children  of  each  ajsre  who  worked 
each  specified  number  of  days  is  shown.  For  convenience  of  com- 
parison t>he  average  number  of  days  worked  is  also  given. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  AT  WORK  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMRER  OF  PAYS  DURING  TSB 
YEAR  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  WORKED,  BY  AGES. 


Chllriren  worldng  each  specified  ottmber  of  dayi. 

To- 
tal. 

At«^ 

A0k 

Un- 
der 
25. 

25 

to 
49. 

SO 
to 
74, 

75 
to 
09. 

100 
to 
124. 

125 
bo 
U9. 

150 
to 
174. 

175 
to 
109. 

300 
to 
234. 

226 
to 
249. 

250 
to 

274, 

275 
to 
299. 

300 
and 
over. 

age 
days 
work 

ed. 

to  y«ir« 

1 

1 
1 

7 
41 

48 
80 

m 

11  ycura 

1 
2 
2 

... 

12  yeara 

■  -j- 

..... 

"s' 

1 

a 



2 
13 

1 
4 

t 
2 

13  yearn....... 



5 

1 

Total 

1 
1 

2 
i 
I 

2 

1 

5 

r 

K 

1 

IS 

6 

3 

GO 

'    t(Ml 

"  ■  ■  *              " 

vmaDfiA. 
10  yean 

1 
I 
1 

3 

I 

t 

8 
& 

21 
22 

tio 

11  years.............. 

I 

1 
3 
I 

■■■ft' 

e 

1 
3 

» 

..... 

1A9 

12  yean 

2 

2 

1 

.,.., 

2 

"*2" 

200 
245 

13  yean 

Total 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

, 1 

« 

B 

3 

5 

12 

t3 

1 

fr4 

aoe 

^^DILOREN  UNDER  14  AT  WORK  EACH  SPEririED  KtrMDER  OF  DAYS  DURINQ  THE                 H 
^^                           YEAR  AND  AVKRAOK  DAYS  WORKED,  BY  A<J ES~Concluiled.                                              H 

[^ 

ChlldreQ  working  each  speeifled  number  of  dayi. 

To> 
tal. 

days 
work 

Un- 
dftf 
35. 

25 
to 



»       75 
to       lo 
74.      99. 

100 
to 

124. 

125 
to 

ISO 
to 

174. 

175 
to 

2-10 

to 

2;24. 

225 

to 

249. 

250 
to 

274. 

275 

to 

299. 

300 
and 
over, 

HOKTH  CAKOLIX A. 

7  yean 

1 

4 

3 
8 
5 

1 

10 
20 
38 
68 

ia6 

175 

140 
137 
156 
180 
192 
211 
236 

8  yean 

4 
I 
3 
2 
3 

~3" 

2    

2 
■J 

5 
U 

25 

1 
£ 
3 
7 
11 
11 

..... 

4 

3 

12 

e 

~25 

3 

J 

5 

13 

21 
31 

13 
15 
20 

1 
8 
8 

« 
23 
27 

9  ymn.. 

2 

1 
5 

18 
3B 

..... 

6 
12 
30 

10  Tt!jri.,,«. ,.,,,,,.. 

1         2 

3        2 
5         3 
1        2 

11  ycirs 

1 
1 

11'  ye  kiN 

13  yvitrs 

Total 

3 

13 

9 

23 1  as 

63 

51 

63 

06 
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196  1TOH3ot  and  cHiuj^WraraHwERS — cotton 

It  is  seen  that  50  children  in  the  New  England  group  had  worked  aiT 
average  of  196  days  during  the  year;  there  were  only  two  children 
1 0  and  1 1  years  old  at  work  in  this  group  and  these  had  worked  only 
48  and  50  days  each,  respectively.  The  table  indicates  that  a  few  of 
the  children  in  the  New  England  group  12  and  13  j^ears  old  had 
worked  the  full  year  and  that  29  had  worked  200  days  and  over. 

In  the  southern  mills  the  1,428  children  visited  had  been  at  work 
an  average  of  216  days.  The  children  13  years  of  age  in  the  southern 
mills  had  worked  an  average  of  235  days  and  those  1 1  and  12  years  old 
had  averaged  over  200  days.  The  children  8,  9,  and  10  years  of  age 
had  averaged  more  than  175  days  of  work  during  the  year,  aud  the  chil- 
dren 7  years  old  131  days.  Considering  the  classes  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  1,428  children  in  the  group  113  had 
worked  300  days  and  over.  One  of  these  was  7  years  old,  one  was  S, 
two  were  9,  and  four  were  10.  Those  who  reported  working  250  days 
and  over  numbered  682 ,  or  47.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  these  34 
were  under  10  years  of  age  and  165  were  under  12  years  of  age.  Those 
who  had  worked  less  than  150  days  or  ludf  of  the  year  were  only  18.6 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  children  working  less  than  150  days  did 
not  include  a  majority  of  the  children  of  any  age  above  7  years;  at 
8  and  9  years  they  included  about  one-third  of  all  the  chOdren  of  those 
ages,  above  9  years  less  than  one-third,  and  at  13  years  a  little  over  10 
per  cent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  table  doubtless  includes 
many  children  who  began  work  after  the  year  had  partly  expired,  the 
above  facts  indicate  fairly  regular  work  by  the  children  under  14 
years  of  age. 

The  table  on  page  486  shows  the  average  number  of  months  since 
children  of  each  age  under  14  began  work.  The  average  for  all  chil- 
dren under  that  age  in  New  EngJnnd  was  14.9  months.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  average  varied  from  19.6  months  in  Virginia  to 
28.4  months  in  Alabama.  For  all  children  in  the  South  included  in 
the  table  it  was  23.7  months. 

The  following  table  furnishes  more  satisfactory  information  as  to 
the  age  at  which  the  individual  rather  than  ttie  average  chihj  began 
work.  It  classifies  the  children  of  each  age  accorfling  to  the  number  of 
months  of  employment.  A  majority  of  the  children  were  reported  as 
working  an  even  number  of  years^  and  this  sliould  be  kept  in  mind  in 
examining  the  table.  Of  these  entered  as  having  been  at  work  24 
and  under  30  months,  for  instance,  a  large  percentage  were  reported 
aa  having  been  at  work  24  months.  Of  those  entered  at  36  and  under 
48  months  the  majority  reported  that  they  had  worked  36  months. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORE,  CLASSIFIED  ACX^ORDING  TO  NUMBER 
OF  MONTHS  SINCE  BEGINNING  WORE.  BY  AGES. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  U  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDTNO  TO  NUMBER 
OF  MONTHS  SINCE  BEGINNING  WORK,  BY  A0ES-C<3nduded. 
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Comparing  this  table  with  the  one  on  page  486,  the  following  points 
may  be  noted : 

In  North  Carolina  the  employees  here  reported  from  7  to  11  years 
old  had  worked  on  an   average  from  8.5  to  13.8  months.     Two  of 
those  11  years  old,  and  one  10  years  old,  however,  had  been  at  work 
between  3  and  4  years.     The  average  number  of  months  since  begin- 
ning work  for  children  12  years  old  was  20.3  months  and  for  chil- 
dren 13  years  old  was  25  months.     Of  the  former^  4,  and  of  the  latter, 
10,  had  been  at  work  5  and  under  6  years.     One  child  of  12  and  two  of 
13  in  North  Carolina  had  been  at  work  72  months  each. 

In  South  Carolma  the  average  number  of  months  since  beginning 
work  gradually  increases  from  2  in  the  case  of  the  child  7  years  old  to 
an  average  of  32.3  for  the  145  children  13  years  old.     Of  these  145 
children,  13  had  been  at  work  from  5  to  6  years,  7  had  been  at  work  6 
years,  and  one  84  months,  or  7  years,  and  had  therefore  begun  at  6 
years  of  age.     One  child  of  12,  1  of  10,  2  of  9,  and   1  of  8  years,  the 
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In  Alabama  the  children  here  reported  10  years  of  age  and  over 
averaged  higher  than  in  any  other  Southern  State  in  the  length  of 
time  since  beginning  work.  Those  13  years  old  had  worked  an  aver- 
age of  37.7  months  and  those  10  years  old  had  averaged  nearly  2 
years  of  work. 

In  Mississippi  the  children  13  years  old  reported  had  worked  an 
average  of  34.1  months,  which  was  more  than  in  any  other  State  except 
Alabama.  The  average  for  all  children  under  14  reported  in  Missis- 
sippi, however,  was  less  than  the  average  for  the  Southern  States 
combined.  The  average  months  worked  by  all  such  children  in  that 
State  was  23.5.  In  Mississippi  1  child  of  9  was  reported  as  having 
been  at  work  4  years,  so  he  must  have  begim  at  6  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  presents  data  regarding  9  children  in  the  south- 
em  group  and  1  in  New  England  who  belonged  to  the  families  visited, 
but  who  worked  in  other  industries  than  cotton  manufacturing: 

CHILDREN  UNDER  14  IN  FAMILIES  VISITED  WHO  WORKED  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

THAN  COTTON  TEXTILES. 
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FAMILY  INCOME  FROM  SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  WAGES. 

Of  the  854  New  England  cotton-mill  families  included  in  this  inves- 
tigation, 336,  or  39.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  1,567  southern  families  1,207, 
or  77.0  per  cent,  had  additional  income  from  one  or  more  sources  other 
than  wages  dining  the  year  covered.    The  specific  sources  of  this 
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income  were  boarders  and  lodp:ers,  gardens,  poultry;  swine,  and  cows, 
and  as  the  fip^ures  are  not  derived  from  records  they  are  to  be  taken  as 
approxiinatioDS,  Other  sources  classifieil  as  niiscellaneous  in  this 
discussion  were  rent  from  property  owned,  interest  on  money  invested, 
sale  of  live  stock,  sale  of  property,  benefits  from  associations,  pen- 
sions, etc. 

The  following  table  presents,  by  States  and  state  groups,  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  the  families  reporting  each  specified  source  of  income 
other  than  wages  and  the  average  profit  per  family.  The  profit 
shown  means  the  net  amount  received  after  deducting  aU  outlay. 
From  boarders  and  lodgers  flat  percentages  of  the  gross  receipts  were 
assumed  to  represent  the  profit,  namely,  20  per  cent  for  boarders  or 
boarders  and  lodgers  and  50  per  cent  for  lodgers.  It  will  be  noticed 
by  reference  to  the  table  that  in  the  New  England  group  the  most 
important  source  of  income  outside  of  wages,  as  respects  both  number 
of  families  and  average  profit,  was  boarders  and  lodgers,  160,  or  18.7 
per  cent  of  the  families  having  an  average  profit  for  the  year  of  $51,79 
from  this  source.  Ninct3^-seven,  or  11.4  per  cent,  of  the  families  had 
an  average  profit  of  $17.10  from  gardens. 

The  New  England  cotton-mill  employees  in  most  cases  occupy 
tenements  affording  no  facihties  for  keeping  poultry,  swine,  and  cows 
and  are,  furthermore,  subject  to  greater  restrictions  than  the  southern 
operatives;  hence  very  few  families  in  the  New  England  group 
reported  a  profit  from  these  sources.  Probably  a  larger  number  also 
would  have  kept  gardens  if  the  housing  conditions  had  permitted. 

In  the  southern  group  a  larger  percentage  of  famiUes  derived  addi- 
tional income  from  gardens  than  from  any  other  source  specified  in 
the  table,  675,  or  36.7  per  cent,  of  the  families  having  an  average 
profit  of  $17.14  from  this  source.  The  largest  average  additional 
income  derived  from  any  specified  source  was  $46.32,  the  average 
profit  for  the  411  families  which  kept  cows.  The  proportion  of  cotton- 
mill  famihes  deriving  an  additional  income  from  the  specified  sources 
was  larger  in  each  case  in  the  southern  group  than  in  the  New  England 
group.  This  was  due  as  regards  the  keeping  of  gardens,  poultry, 
swine,  and  cows  to  the  greater  opportunities  afforded  and  the  fewer 
restrictions  in  the  South.    The  table  follows: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  RECEiyiNQ  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FROM 
SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  FROM  EACH 
SOURCE  AND  ALL  SOURCES,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAtflLIBS  RECErVINO  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FROM 
80URCE8  OTUER  THAN  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  FROM  EACH 
SOURCE  AND  ALL  SOURCES,  BY  STATES  AND  STATf  OROUPS-Couoludod. 
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BOABDEBS  AND  LODaSBS, 

In  the  group  of  New  England  States  18.7  per  cent  of  the  families 
visited  kept  boarders  or  lodgers,  not  members  of  the  family,  the 
average  profit  per  family  from  this  source  estimated  on  the  basis 
explained  above,  page  500,  being  $51.79  for  the  year. 

In  the  southern  group  the  percentage  of  families  profiting  by  this 
source  was  26.3  of  the  total  number  visited,  and  the  average  profit 
per  family  was  $34.46. 

GABDENS. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  families  visited  11.4  per  cent  derived  an 
income  from  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  gardens  in  the  New  England 
group  and  36.7  per  cent  in  the  southern  group. 

Little  provision  was  made  for  the  operatives'  welfare  outside  the 
mill  in  the  earlier  days,  when  the  textile  maniifacturing  companies 
of  New  England  ratablished  tenement  houses  for  their  employees,  and 
cases  were  rare  when  sufficient  ground  was  set  aside  for  cultivation 
except  on  a  miniature  scale,  so  that  most  of  the  famihes  of  mill 
operatives  who  cultivated  gardens  were  those  who  owned  or  rented 
ground  independently  of  tlio  employing  companies.  Later  a  few  of 
the  companies  apportioned  sections  of  land  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  mills  for  the  use  of  their  employees'  families  as  gardens,  and 
thus  many  families  have  been  able  to  cultivate  their  portion  and  raise 
their  own  vegetables.  This  condition  obtains  more  generally  in  the 
South-  However,  it  so  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  housewife  to 
attend  to  the  garden,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  her  children,  that  in 
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cases  where  the  allotted  land  is  remote  from  the  home  the  garden  is 
often  neglected  in  favor  of  the  children. 

The  small  proportionate  number  of  families  cultivating  gardens  in 
the  New  England  group  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  number 
of  cotton  mills  in  that  section  are  located  in  cities.  In  the  southern 
group  a  larger  proportion  of  mills  are  in  towns  or  mill  villages,  many 
of  which  have  been  laid  out  within  the  last  decade  especially  for 
operatives'  homes;  and  naturally  the  garden  tecame  a  feature  in  the 
scheme,  encouraged  by  the  employing  companies,  some  of  whom 
donate  annual  cash  prizes  for  the  best  kept  gardens. 

In  some  locahtics  in  the  South  it  was  stated  that  the  cultivation  of 
gardens  was  practically  compulsory,  inasmuch  as  in  case  of  the  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  to  plow  his  lot  by  a  specified  time  the 
company  does  it  and  deducts  the  charges  therefor  from  the  wages  of 
the  deUnquent. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  southern  families  reported  having  sold 
the  product  of  their  gardens  over,  and  above  what  was  needed  for 
family  consumption. 

The  average  profit  per  family  from  garden  produce  for  the  97  New 
England  families  reported  was  $17.10  for  the  year  covered. 

In  the  southern  group  the  average  profit  per  family  from  garden 
produce  for  the  575  families  reporting  was  $17.14. 

POULTBY. 

The  number  of  families  raising  poultry  and  deriving  profit  from 
the  same,  either  from  selling  or  home  consumption,  was  42,  or  4.9 
per  cent  of  all  the  famiUes  visited  in  the  New  England  group.  The 
average  profit  for  the  year  was  $22.45  per  family. 

In  the  southern  group,  270  families,  or  17.2  per  cent  of  all  the 
famiUes  reporting,  derived  profit  from  raising  poultry,  this  profit 
averaging  $12.63  per  family.  Members  of  several  southern  famiUes, 
when  interviewed,  stated  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  chickens,  as 
they  have  to  be  cooped  during  the  summer  months  on  account  of 
the  gardens,  and  they  claim  the  expense  of  feed  is  greater  than  the 
value  of  eggs  and  chickens  produced.  They  keep  them,  however,  in 
spite  of  tliis,  as  the  loss  is  small  and  they  wish  to  have  the  eggs  and 
chickens  in  case  of  sickness,  when  they  may  be  scarce  and  hard  to 
obtain  by  purchase. 

SWINB. 

Of  the  854  families  visited  in  New  England,  only  8,  or  less  than 
1  per  cent,  raised  or  kept  swine,  and  the  average  profit  realized  by 
these  families  during  the  year  covered  was  $35.50. 

In  the  southern  group,  157  famiUes,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  1,667 
families,  added  to  their  income  in  this  manner.    The  cost  of  keep- 
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reported  having  benefited  by  the  profit-sharing  STstem  to  the  amount 
of  $512.  Regarding  the  income  from  all  sources  other  than  wages, 
39.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  famiUes  visited  in  New  England 
had  such  income,  the  average  amount  per  family  being  $02.00. 

In  the  southern  group,  61  famiUes  received  an  average  of  $113.07 
from  rent  of  property  owned  and  129  famihes  received  an  average  of 
$28.21  per  family  from  donations  or  remissions  from  the  mill  company, 
24  famihes  received  $1,641  profits  from  farms  or  orchards,  and 
11  famihes  received  $824,  money  contributed  by  absent  members. 
The  average  amount  per  family  from  all  sources  other  than  wages 
was  $66.70  in  the  southern  group,  the  number  of  families  receiving 
such  income  representing  77.0  per  cent  of  all  the  families. 

The  following  table  presents  information  relating  to  different 
sources  of  family  income  other  than  wages,  according  to  race  of 
family.  Data  are  given  for  the  New  England  famiUes  only,  as  only 
4  of  the  heads  of  famiUes  reported  in  the  southern  group  are  other 
than  American. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  RECEIVINO  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FROM 
SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  FROM  KACB  SOURCE 
AND  ALL  SOURCES,  BY  RACES,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 
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ing  swine  is  trivial  in  many  of  the  southern  miU  villages,  where  they 
are  usually  permitted  to  roam  at  large  through  the  streets  and  lots. 
Hogs  furnished  meat  for  the  winter  to  many  families  of  operatives, 
those  not  raising  them  purchasing  pork  from  those  who  did.  The 
cotton  mill  company  at  one  placa  make^  an  annual  practice  of  pre- 
senting each  family  among  its  employees  witJi  a  pig  and  provides 
pens  as  well.  Some  few  mill  communities  in  the  South  do  not  per- 
mit the  keeping  of  swine  in  their  limits,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  custom 
is  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged. 

COWS. 

As  a  result  of  municipal  restriction  before  noted,  the  number  of 
families  reported  as  keeping  cows  in  the  New  England  group  was 
only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  the  average  annual  profit 
from  this  source  being  $29.27  per  family. 

In  the  southern  group,  26.2  per  cent  of  the  families  visited  kept 
cows,  the  average  profit  per  family  being  $46.32.  In  one  Southern 
State,  Mississippi,  38  families,  or  41.8  per  cent  of  the  91  famihes 
visited,  derived  an  income  from  this  source.  In  most  of  the  more 
thickly  settled  mill  communities,  the  keeping  of  cows  is  discouraged 
for  sanitary  reasons,  but  they  are  found  in  the  rural  settlements, 
where  the  yards  at  the  houses  are  sometimes  large  enough  to  be 
used  for  pasturage.  Families  whose  yards  are  small  usually  stake 
out  their  cows  to  graze  on  the  nearby  common.  Several  of  the 
mill  companies  in  the  South  own  pasturage  in  which  such  of  their 
employees  as  have  cows  are  allowed  to  graze  them.  One  company 
is  reported  as  giving  free  pasturage  in  its  two  20-acre  pastures, 
only  requiring  beneficiaries  to  keep  the  fences  in  good  repair. 
Another  charges  $1  per  month  for  each  cow  pastured,  but  in  this 
case  few  of  the  employees  availed  themselves  of  the  offer,  preferring 
instead  to  have  their  cows  graze  on  the  conmaon.  Other  companies 
give  good  pasturage  entirely  free  for  the  cows  of  their  employees. 
One  furnishes  a  shed  at  the  pasture  free  of  charge.  In  tlie  southern 
group  some  of  the  families  keeping  more  than  one  cow  sold  milk  or 
butter  to  their  neighbors,  which  accounts  for  the  large  average  profit 
per  family  in  this  section. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  sources  of  income,  the  most  important  item 
b  that  of  revenue  from  the  rent  of  property  owned,  through  wliich 
61  families  in  New  England  received  an  average  of  $239.21  per  family. 
Prolits  from  farms  or  orchards  amounted  to  $1,337  in  6  families; 
money  contributed  toward  the  support  of  families  by  absent  mem- 
bers amounted  to  $587  in  5  families;  and  23  families  in  this  group 
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reported  having  benefited  by  the  profit-sharing  system  to  the  amount 
of  $512.  Regarding  the  income  from  all  sources  other  than  wages, 
39.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  f  amiUes  visited  in  New  England 
had  such  income,  the  average  amount  per  family  being  $92.00. 

In  the  southern  group,  61  famihes  received  an  average  of  $113.07 
from  rent  of  property  owned  and  129  famiUes  received  an  average  of 
$28.21  per  family  from  donations  or  remissions  from  the  mill  company, 
24  families  received  $1,641  profits  from  farms  or  orchards,  and 
11  famiUes  received  $824,  money  contributed  by  absent  members. 
The  average  amount  per  family  from  all  sources  other  than  wages 
was  $66.70  in  the  southern  group,  the  number  of  famiUes  receiving 
such  income  representing  77.0  per  cent  of  all  the  famiUes. 

The  following  table  presents  information  relating  to  different 
sources  of  family  income  other  than  wages,  according  to  race  of 
family.  Data  are  given  for  the  New  England  famiUes  only,  as  only 
4  of  the  heads  of  famiUes  reported  in  the  southern  group  are  other 
than  American. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FAIOLIES  RECEIVINO  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FROM 
SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  FROM  EACH  SOURCE 
AND  ALL  SOURCES,  BY  RACES,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP. 
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NUMBER  AND  PBB  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  RECEIVINQ  ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FROM 
SOURCES  OTHBR  THAN  WAGES,  AND  AVERAGE  NET  INCOME  FROM  EACH  SOURCE 
AND  ALL  SOURCES.  BY  RACES,  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  OROUF-Oonefaided. 


Poaltry. 

Swina. 

€««■. 

RaoSb 

Fam- 
Uies 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
fami- 

Ues. 

Avence 

DBt 

Income 

per 
famUy. 

Fam- 
ines 
hav- 
ing. 

Per 
cent 
of  all 
temi- 

lies. 

Avenge 

net 
Income 

per 
family. 

Fam- 
lllea 
hav- 
InS. 

Per 
cmt 
of  all 
funl- 

Um. 

Avengl 

net 
InoonM, 

lunily. 

ATP^lpsn .... 

22 

Cf 

4.5 
5.2 
9.1 
7.1 

S22.S0 
20.25 
26.41 
10.00 
16.00 

English 

1 
7 

I 

1.1 
1.7 
9.1 

84000 

French  Canadian 

4 
1 

1 

0.9 
9.1 
7.1 

t25.75 
3.'.  00 
20.00 

M.a 

French  (France) 

25.00 

Greek 

Irish 

4.4 

3.7 

14.40 
50.00 

it^^mn 

1 

S.7 

35.00 

Polish 

Portuzuese 

9.1 

16.00 

1 

L8 

120.00 

BcandTmivian , 

Scotch 

4.3 

&00 

1 

14.3 

9.00 

I 

14.3 

37.00 

Other  foreign  races 

Total 

42 

4.9 

22.45 

8 

.9 

35.50 

11 

1.3 

29.27 

Miscellaneous. 

All  sources 

Dth«r  than  wages. 

Race. 

Fami- 
lies 
having. 

Percent 

of  all 
ftoillies. 

Average 
net  In- 
come per 
family. 

1 
Fami-    Per  cent 

lies         of  all 
having,  families. 

1 

Average 
net  in- 
come per 
fiunily. 

Am^rir^n. ,..-,,.,.......,      .,.      X      tt 

6 
12 
82 

1 
1 

14.6 
13.5 
19.4 
9.1 
7.1 

S95.33 

223.33 

101.06 

5.00 

9.00 

13 

26 

ISO 

5 

4 

10 

38 

20 

27 

33 

3 

3 

4 

81.7 
29.2 
3&.« 
45.5 
2S.6 
71.4 
33.3 
74.1 
58.7 
60.0 
33.3 
45.7 
80.0 

867.23 

English 

135.00 
83  13 

Frnich  Canad  Ian 

French  ( France) 

39.80 

German 

Greek 

30.50 
77.20 

Irish 

20 

4 

4 

21 

1 

17.5 
14.8 
8.7 
38.2 
11.1 

21&10 
181.25 
289.25 
103.05 
150.00 

124  38 

Italian 

107.00 

Polish 

74.00 

Portuguese 

90.00 

Scandinavian 

00.67 

Scotch 

66.00 

Other  foreign  nu-es 

2 

10.5 

262.50 

191.67 

Total 

154 

18. 0 

133.74 

336  1 

39.3 

04  11 

It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  highest  per  cent  of  families  who 
received  a  revenue  from  boarders  and  lodgers  was  among  the  Greeks, 
followed  by  the  Italians,  Polish,  and  Portuguese. 

Of  the  854  families  in  the  New  England  group  154,  or  18  per  cent 
received  income  other  than  from  wages  or  from  the  five  sources 
specified. 

Twenty-seven  French  Canadian  families  received  an  average  of 
$174.22  per  family  from  the  rent  of  property  owned,  while  10  Irish 
families  reached  the  high  average  of  $347.30  per  family,  7  English 
families  averaged  $348.57,  and  10  Portuguese  families  averaged 
$157.20  from  this  source.  Five  French  Canadian  families  received 
an  average  of  $107.40  per  family  from  the  produce  of  their  farms  in 
Canada.  Six  French  Canadian  families  received  an  average  of  $78.17 
per  family  from  interest  on  money  invested  and  2  families  of  the 
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same  race  received  an  average  of  $442.50  each  from  the  sale  of  live 
stock  or  other  property. 

From  the  profit-sharing  system  practiced  in  one  conmiunity  in 
Rhode  Island  the  French  Canadians  derived  the  greatest  benefit  among 
the  f amiUes  reported,  7  families  of  this  race  receiving  an  average  of 
$36.29  from  this  source,  as  against  11  Portuguese  families  receiving 
an  average  of  $16.73, 4  English  families  receiving  an  average  of  $12.75, 
and  1  Irish  family  receiving  $23.  From  pensions,  one  family  each  of 
Irish,  American,  English,  and  French  Canadian  received  $144,  $108, 
$93,  and  $48,  respectively. 

The  summary  giving  the  per  cent  of  families  having  income  from 
all  sources  other  than  wages  indicates  that  the  Greeks,  Italians, 
Portuguese,  and  PoHsh  show  the  greatest  tendency  to  supplement 
their  wages  with  additional  income  of  some  sort,  while  the  races 
longer  identified  with  the  industry  show  more  of  a  tendency  to  live 
on  their  wages  alone. 

The  average  amount  of  supplementary  income  per  family  from  all 
sources  other  than  wages  was  greatest  among  the  English  families 
reporting,  followed  in  order  by  the  Irish,  Italians,  and  Portuguese. 

SAVINGS  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  PROPERTY. 

At  each  community  visited  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  facts 
relating  to  the  pecuniary  condition  of  operatives — to  what  extent 
they  had  accumulated  savings,  acquired  property,  or  provided  insur- 
ance. Replies  to  inquiries  concerning  these  points  were  obtained 
from  mill  employees  and  their  families  and  many  savings  bank 
officials  and  others  cognizant  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their 
neighborhoods  were  interviewed. 

It  was  found  that,  while  most  of  the  operatives  were  disposed  to 
reply  freely  to  questions  relating  to  their  insurance,  there  was  a 
decided  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  to  give  any  information  as  to 
savings  or  property  owned.  In  cases  where  it  was  manifest  that  there 
were  no  savings,  statements  to  that  effect  were  usually  made  with 
frankness;  but  there  were  many  instances  where  the  surroundings 
indicated  thrift,  yet  the  declarations  of  the  operatives  were  in  effect 
that  nothing  was  saved.  The  opinions  of  bank  officials  and  other 
outsiders  interviewed  were,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  rough  esti- 
mates, so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  reliable  data  covering  savings  and 
property  acquired  from  savings  of  operatives  were  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain. 

As  a  rule  the  native  American  workingmen,  who  by  thrift  have 
acquired  or  may  be  acquiring  homes  or  are  otherwise  accumulating 
savings,  are  not  unwilling  to  let  the  fact  be  known — indeed,  they  are 
distinctly  proud  to  be  recognized  as  prosperous  citizens  of  their  com- 
munities.   This  is  the  case,  also,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree, 
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with  the  Frent'h  Canadians.  But  among  the  Polish,  Portuguese, 
Greeks,  and  other  Europpana  of  the  later  comers  into  the  inchistry, 
who  were  individually  interviewed,  there  was  a  decided  reluctance  to 
admit  that  thoy  iiad  saved  any  money,  notwithstaniling  the  fact  that 
the  money-ordor  records  at  local  post-office-a  showed  that  goodly  sums 
were  continually  being  sent  home  to  their  fatherlands.  Foreigners  of 
this  class  are  suspicious  of  anybody  and  everybody  in  the  new  country 
who  may  manifest  an  interest  in  their  personal  welfare,  and  their 
distrust  of  banks  causes  them  to  hoard  their  savings  in  their  homes 
or  in  belts  or  bags  on  their  persons. 

With  the  low  rates  of  wages  wliich  prevail  in  the  cotton  mills,  sav- 
ing is  at  best  but  a  slow  process,  requiring  very  careful  expenditures 
and  no  little  self-denial.  In  New  England,  however,  the  native  Amer- 
icans who  still  remain  in  the  industry  have  a  considerable  representa- 
tion in  the  more-skilled  and  better-paid  positions,  and  tlirough  this 
condition  antl  their  inherited  habits  of  thrift  many  of  them  are  able 
to  live  in  motlerate  comfort  and  some  have  managed  to  save  sometliing 
to  provide  for  old  age.  Among  certain  classes  of  foreigners,  notably 
the  Poles,  Portuguese,  and  Greeks,  there  is  often  found  a  desire  to 
save,  w^hich  amounts  almost  to  a  mania.  Some  of  these  people  carry 
frugality  bej'ond  the  limit  of  safety. 

The  French  Canadians,  who  comprise  more  than  one-half  of  the 
oportUives  in  the  New  England  mills,  are  generally  tlirifty.  ilany 
are  owners  of  small  farms  in  Canada,  acquired  from  their  savings  as 
operatives,  and  others  are  saving  with  that  end  in  view.  It  is  the 
custom  of  these  to  deposit  their  savings  in  local  savings  banks  until 
the  sum  to  their  credit  reaches  an  amoimt  suiTicient  to  take  to  Canada 
for  tlie  purchase  of  land.  In  localities  that  have  been  affected  by 
reduction  in  wages  or  short  working  time,  the  French  Canadians  are 
very  rarely  reduced  to  destitution.  They  usually  have  some  fund 
on  which  they  may  draw  in  emergencies.  Almost  none  are  found  in 
the  pauper  class  in  times  of  business  depression.  After  the  general 
cut  in  wages  in  1907,  however,  many  French  Canadians  returned  to 
Canada  to  remain  permanently.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  family 
life,  while  the  chikiren  arc  young,  the  expense  incident  to  their  rearing, 
with  only  the  father  at  work,  makes  saving  a  difficult  matter.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  customary  for  all  French  stores  in  mill  cities  to 
extend  credit  to  all  newcomers  of  the  race,  which  involves  the  family 
at  the  start  in  a  debt  that  requires  a  long  period  of  the  closest  frugality 
to  liquidate.  As  the  children  grow  to  the  estate  of  breadwinners 
they  begin  to  pay  board  to  their  parents  and  are  encouraged  to  save. 
Early  marriages  are  favored  by  French  Canadian  parents  as  a  means 
of  reducing  expenses  in  the  parental  family.  It  is  typical  of  this  race 
that  theu*  family  ties  are  especially  strong.  For  example,  should  one 
of  the  children  display  a  talent  for  music,  the  other  members  of  the 
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Jy  are  invariably  willing  and  ready  to  assist  by  the  fruits  of  their 

5r  in  the  education  of  the  more  favored  one.     Perhaps  a  sou  is  pre- 

>arin^  for  the  ministry,  in  which  case  all  of  his  family  are  proud  to 

contribute  a  share  of  their  earnings  to  carry  him  through  his  course 

Df  study. 

Considering  the  number  of  cotton-mlnnufacturing  communities  in 

few  England  wherein  the  French  Canadians  predominate,  there  are 

comparatively  few  of  this  race  who  are  local   real-estate  holders. 

KThere  are  some  exceptions,  however,  notably  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

Iwhere  one  large  section  of  the  city  is  peopled  almost  exclusively  with 

[them,  nearly  every  house  being  owned  by  its  occiipant. 

The  English  operatives  are  less  given  to  accumulating  savings  from 

l^their  wages  than  are  either  the  native  Americans  or  the  French  Can a- 

lians,  though   they  usually  receive   the  higher  wages  of  the  more 

led  occupations  in  the  mills.     Their  expenditure  for  food  is  far 

reater  than  is  that  of  the  French  Canadians,  and  their  manner  of 

living  less  frugal.     Many  of  them  ow^n  their  homes,  however,  and  the 

fmajority  save  something  when  the  mills  are  running  full  time. 

The  Irish  are  perhaps  less  completely  identified  with  the  cotton 

►industry  than  any  of  the  others  reported  as  of  foreign  birth  or  descent. 
That  is,  there  are  among  them  fewer  families  all  of  whoso  wage-earners 
are  employed  in  cotton  mills.     Quite  a  number  of  families  containing 

I  workers  in  this  industry,  who  have  saved  considerable  sums,  were 
ascertained  to  have  done  so  tlirough  having  revenues  from  other 
industries.  Many  fatlicrs  and  sons  of  this  race  have  gradually  drawn 
out  of  the  cotton  mills  and  found  more  remunerative  employment 
elsewhere,  leaving  the  daughters  employed  in  the  mills. 

The  few  Scotch  who  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry  are  gener- 
ally found  in  the  occupations  commanding  the  higher  wages,  anil  they 
[are  almost  without  exception  fairly  well  to  do  through  their  proverbi- 
lally  earefid  husbandry. 

The  Poles  appear  to  be  the  most  thrifty  among  the  Europeans 

^aged  in  this  industry.     No  chance  for  *' putting  something  ^iside" 

[escapes  them.     As  a  rule  they  come  to  this  country  on  borrowed 

money  and  from  the  start  restrict  themselves  in  all  ways  in  order  to 

pay  back  the  debt,  and  the  habit  thus  formed  becomes  iixed.     Many 

^aave  enough  in  three  or  four  years  to  secure  small  farms,  paying  cash 

jfor  the  land  and  borrowing  from  local  baidvs  to  build  and  start  as 

Ifarmers.     Some  deposit  in  savings  banks,  but  the  greater  nimaber 

llioard    their   savings    at    their   homes — with   occasional    disastrous 

^results — until  enough  has  accrued  to  invest.     A  robbery  in  a  Polish 

iistrict  usually  causes  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  hoardings  and 

Its  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  bank  deposits  mafle  by  Poles. 

In  some  localities  the  savings  banks  seem  to  be  more  popular  than 

Jthera  with  the  Poles.     In  Easthampton,  Mass.,  the  greater  number 
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of  accounts  opened  in  savings  banks  during  the  last  five  years  have 
been  opened  by  them.  Out  of  a  Polish  population  of  1,000  there  are 
'  over  400  depositors.  At  Three  Rivera,  Mass.,  a  savings  company  had 
$120,000  deposited  by  Polish  mill  operatives.  At  Manchester,  N.  H., 
with  a  popidation  of  3,500  Poles,  very  few  deposited  in  the  loeal  banks. 
Instead,  it  is  their  praetice,  as  learned  at  the  post-offit'e,  to  forward 
amounts,  ranging  from  $20  to  $30,  to  a  New  York  banker  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  In  foreijjn  money  orders  issued  at  the  same  post-office 
$5,300  was  sent  home  in  one  year  recently  by  Poles.  Large  amounts 
are  also  reported  as  being  sent  through  the  post-office  at  Hoiisatonic, 
Mass.,  by  them. 

The  paramount  incentive  for  the  Portuguese  operative  to  save 
his  earnings  appears  to  be  the  acquirement  of  a  small  farm  in  his 
native  land,  with  the  independent  standing  such  ownersliip  bestows 
upon  him.  For  this  he  is  willing  to  strive  to  the  extent  of  his  powers 
of  endurance.  All  save,  old  and  young.  They  do  not  become 
naturalized,  having  always  the  absorbing  idea  of  returning  to  Por- 
tugal to  take  the  coveted  position  of  landowner.  They  are  like 
the  Poles  in  their  distrust  of  savings  banks,  and  follow  the  same 
practice  of  hoarding  their  savings,  with  the  same  occasional  dis- 
astrous results.  In  only  one  mill  community  was  information 
secured  of  any  consi<lerable  investment  in  local  real  estate  by  the 
Portuguese.  This  was  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  their  holdings 
are  second  only  to  those  of  the  French  Canadians.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  Portuguese  mill  workers  are  saving 
some  portion  of  their  wages. 

No  such  variety  of  nationalities  is  found  in  the  South  among 
cotton-mill  workers  as  in  the  case  of  Now  P^nghmd;  nevertheless, 
marked  differences  as  regards  frugality  and  thrift  were  found  in 
different  communities  in  these  States.  The  cotton-mill  operatives 
in  the  South  are  to  a  large  extent  drawn  from  a  class  not  noted  for 
thrift,  since  before  going  to  the  cotton  mills  they  had  had  httle 
opportunity  to  practice  it.  The  gicat  majority  of  these  people 
camo  to  the  mill  communities  direct  from  life  on  tiie  small  farms. 
Up  to  the  time  that  they  came  to  the  mills  few  of  them  had  ever 
handleil  much  actual  money,  and  after  they  had  worked  out  the 
amounts  advanced  by  the  mills  to  bring  them  to  the  mill  settlements 
and  locate  them,  they  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  numerous 
temptations  to  spend  what  money  might  have  gone  into  savings. 
It  was  notetl  that  those  who  had  remained  a  long  time  in  one  locality 
and  who  had  been  industrious  and  enjoyed  good  health  had  accumu- 
lated something,  but  the  class  of  families  that  moved  frequently 
from  one  mill  vilhige  to  another  was  without  savings. 

Many  of  the  mills,  especially  the  older  and  larger  ones,  have  done 
much  by  establishing  and  contributing  to  schools  and  by  various 
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kinds  of  welfare  work  to  make  their  employees  contented  and  to 

•secure  a  permanent  class  of  opcrotives.  At  some  of  these  mills  the 
operatives  empJo^^ed  are  in  marked  distinction  to  those  found  at 
the  average  mill  of  the  smaller  type.    As  is  natural  in  those  com- 

Pmunities  whore  the  work  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  opera- 
tives has  heen  most  active,  tlirjft  and  savings  are  more  generally 
found.     A   considerable   number   of    mills   encouraged   savings   by 

•  paying  interest  on  deposits  and,  in  some  cases,  earnings  of  cnnploycea 
left  on  tleposit  received  interest  in  excess  of  the  savings-bank  rate 
in  the  locality. 

•  Thus  in  one  section  of  North  Carolina,  with  old-estiiblished  cotton 
mills,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  operatives'  families  with  gfiod- 
sized  bank  accounts,  deposits  with  the  employing  mill  companies, 

»or    investments    in    building    and    loan    associations.     Many    have 
Vecome  clear  owners  of  farms  or  homes  that  were  purchased  with 
their  saved  earnings,  and  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  many 
pothers  were  paying  for  property  either  by  direct  dealing  with  the 
^seller  or  through  the  associations. 

At  another  manufacturing  center  in  this  State,  three  banks  afford 

»  facilities  for  saving,  one  being  a  semiphilanthropic  institution  founded 
by  several  cotton  and  tobacco  capitalists.     A  feature  of  tlie  institu- 
tion is  the  making  of  loans  to  its  depositors  on  real  estate,  50  per 
■  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  contemplated  purchase  being 
B secured  by  deed  of  trust  to  a  local  trust  company  and  placed  to 
credit  of  the  dept>sitor,  the  money  being  paid  out  by  the  bank  as 
^the  %vork  progresses.     Interest  on  the  loan  is  at  6  per  cent,  and  time 
I  of  repayment  of  the  principal  varies  according  to  circumstances  so 
greatly  as  to  be  practically  indefinite.     An  official  stated  that  when 

I  the  institution  was  started,  several  years  ago,  ''everybody  said  we 
were  crazy."  The  bank,  nevertheless,  had  found  its  loan  scheme 
fairly  profitable,  and  had  had  no  advantage  taken  of  its  liberality 
in  regard  to  time  of  repayment.  About  one  hundred  persons  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  o|iportunity  to  build  houses  or  buy  land. 
After  a  deposit  of  $150  or  so  is  accunuilatcd,  a  depositor  is  at  liberty 
to  apply  for  a  loan.  The  official  further  stated  that  the  tendency 
among  the  cotton-mill  workers  was  to  become  real-estate  owners. 

I  After  securing  liomes  of  their  own  the  more  prosperous  ones  con- 
tinued to  invest  in  land  and  houses. 
It  was  learned  from  other  sources  that  about  one-half  of  the  cotton- 
toil!  operatives  hero  wore  saving,  and  the  statement  was  nnule  that 
in  these  cases  it  was  througli  the  efforts  of  the  women  rather  than 
of  the  men  that  saving  was  accomplislied. 

At  another  to%vn  in  which  there  were  3  cotton  mills  it  was  stated 
that  cases  were  extremely  rare  where  operatives  owned  their  homes. 
A  building  and  loan  association  organised  four  years  before  the  timo 
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of  this  investigation  hail  among  its  members  only  6  families  of 
operatives,  and  the  agent  found  but  one  family  with  a  hank  account. 
The  rest  either  did  not  save  at  all,  and  that  was  most  usually  the 
case,  or  they  kept  their  savings  at  home. 

The  same  varying  conditions  were  found  in  South  Carolina.    At 
one  eotton-manufacturing  conununity  with  about  3,000  operativca 
it  was  stated  that  there  were  probably  only  50  with  deposits  in  the    M 
local  banks.     Of  the  675  employees  of  one  of  the  mills  24  had  deposits    ' 
varying  from  S32  to  S700.     One  family  with  4  workers  all  the  time 
and  5  a  part  of  tlie  time  had  paid  for  a  house  and  lot  worth  $2,300,    M 
entirely  out  of  their  earnint^s  at  the  mill.     Another  family  of  5  workers    ' 
had  paid  $1,000  for  a  farm  and  were  then  saving  to  build  a  house  on 
it,  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  mill  as  soon  as  this  had  been 
accomplished.     But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  operatives'  families 
in  this  place  were  reported  to  be  either  "just  about  even,"  or  in 
debt. 

At  another  town  in  which  there  were  upwards  of  600  operatives, 
only  28,  or  less  than  5  per  cent,  were  depositors  in  the  local  bank, 
and  most  of  these  were  overseers  or  section  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  one  exceptionally  thrifty  mill  town  a  bank 
ofhcial  stated  that  about  700  families,  representing  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  operatives,  had  savings  deposits,  and  23  had  paid  for  their 
homes  out  of  their  savings. 

At  another  town  with  about  700  operatives  it  was  reported  that 
only  4  liad  bank  deposits  and  that  not  over  18  families  had  any 
money  saved.  Some  kept  their  small  savings  in  trunks,  etc.  Many 
of  the  operatives  at  this  place  had  assigned  their  wages  in  advance 
to  the  local  merchant,  and  were  continually  in  debt. 

At  one  community  with  several  cotton  mills  employing  about 
2,000  operatives,  an  effort  was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  induce 
investment  in  land,  by  requiring  very  small  payments,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  operatives  purchased  lots,  but  nearly  all  of 
them  had  dropped  out  after  making  two  or  three  payments.  Tliere 
were  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  perhaps  50  families  containing 
cotton-mill  workers  who  were  keeping  up  their  payments,  but  in 
most  of  these  famihes  the  men  were  employed  in  better-paying 
occupations  outside  the  cotton  industry.  As  a  rule  the  families  at 
this  place  were  improvident,  living  from  pay  day  to  pay  day  only, 
buying  freely  when  they  had  money  in  hand  and  then  going  in  want. 

At  another  village  the  mill  company  had  an  aggregate  sum  of 
$10,000  on  deposit  by  its  employees,  who  were  comparatively  young 
people,  few  past  middle  age,  and  many  had  come  directly  to  the 
mill  from  the  farm. 

At  one  village  of  400  operatives  where  there  was  no  savings  bank, 
the  mill  company  reported  holding  $25,000  in  deposits  of  about  175 
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of  iifi  employees,  that  about  50  were  owners  of  mill  stock,  and  that 
about  100  owned  real  estate.  Those  owmng  farms  usually  rented 
them  while  their  families  worked  at  the  mill,  but  some  Uved  just 
outside  the  company's  land  on  lots  they  had  purchased. 

At  one  large  cotton  manufacturing  community  the  general  inability 
of  the  employees  to  save  was  attributed  to  the  unsteadiness  wiUi 
which  they  worked.  There  was  said  to  be  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
the  number  who  report  for  work  directly  after  pay  days,  and  on  one 
particular  Monday  following  pay  day,  at  the  time  of  this  investiga- 
tion, 150  looms  were  idle  at  one  of  the  mills.  Accustomed  to  just 
enough  to  live  on  and  nothing  more,  many  of  these  people  would  not 
work  when  they  had  money  in  hand. 

insuraucb. 

As  before  stated,  while  many  of  the  operatives  showed  a  disinclina- 
tion to  discuss  the  subject  of  savings  and  ownership  of  property,  they 
readily  replied  to  the  schedule  inquiries  relating  to  insurance,  and  a 
compUation  of  the  statements  of  women  and  children  in  regard  to  Ufe 
insurance  carried  by  them  is  given  in  the  foUowing  table,  which  shows 
the  number  of  individuals  interviewed  on  the  subject,  the  number 
carrying  each  specified  form  of  insurance,  and  the  total  and  average 
amounts  for  which  insured,  by  States  and  state  groups. 

Of  the  969  women  and  children  in  the  New  England  group  inter- 
viewed, 402  reported  the  kind  and  amount  of  their  insurance  poli- 
cies. The  industrial  form  was  the  one  most  generally  carried,  39.2 
per  cent  of  the  women  and  children  reporting  that  they  carried  in- 
dustrial pohcies  averaging  $189.  Comparatively  few  were  reported 
as  being  insured  in  fraternal  societies  or  associations.  Four  of  the 
persons  reported  in  New  England  carried  both  industrial  and  frater- 
nal life  insurance  amounting  to  $2,730,  and  there  were  3  who  stated 
that  they  carried  either  industrial  or  fraternal  insurance,  but  did 
not  report  the  amount  of  their  policies. 

In  the  southern  group,  of  the  2,108  women  and  children  interviewed, 
572  reported  the  kind  and  amount  of  their  insurance  policies.  Of 
these,  25.5  per  cent  carried  industrial  policies  averaging  $111.  Twelve 
persons  carried  both  industrial  and  fraternal  life  insurance  amounting 
to  $3,317,  and  23  stated  that  they  carried  either  industrial  or  fraternal 
insurance,  but  did  not  report  the  amount. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  women  and  children  who 
reported  that  they  were  not  insured  and  the  number  who  reported 
having  insurance,  with  the  average  amount  carried,  distributed  so  as 
to  compa-e  by  natiWty  the  males  under  1 6  years  with  the  females  in 
the  same  age  group,  and  both  of  these  with  the  females  in  the  higher 
age  groups: 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  OPERATIVES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 
MILLS  REPORTmo  AS  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE,  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNTS  CARRIED, 
BY  NATIVITY,  SEX,  AND  AOE  GROUPS. 


Native  bom  o( 
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«i  Not  Including  1  prrton,  amount  of  Insurance  not  reported. 
*  Not  Inrluding  2  persons,  amount  of  insurance  not  a-ported. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  OPERATIVES  IN  SOUTH F.RN  MT1.LS 
REPORTING  AS  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE,  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNTS  CARRIED.  UY  SEX 
AND  AOE  GROUPS. 

[All  except  9  are  UAtive  ot  native  parcnts.I 


Sex  and  age  group. 
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Total , 
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«  Not  including  3  persons,  amount  of  instimm'e  not  reported. 
»  Not  t»(^lu<line  2  persons,  amount  of  Insurance  not  n-porled. 
»  Not  ini'lijilinf;  5  persons,  amount  of  insurance  not  nported. 
4  Not  Including  7  persons,  amount  of  insiimnoe  nut  ri'purtfd. 
tNot  InrludlUf;  9  persons,  amount  of  Insurance  not  rc[K>rtt:>d. 
/  Not  Including  18  pcfsons,  amount  of  Insurance  not  rvpurted. 

In  the  New  England  proup  4  boys  and  6  girls  under  14  years  of  a^ 
were  report'Cd  as  carryinf!;  life  insurant'O  and  only  one  of  these,  a  ijirl, 
was  native  bom  of  native  parents.     The  average  amount  carried  by 
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the  boys  was  $156  and  by  the  girls  $128.  Of  the  54  boys  and  97  girls 
in  this  group  14  and  15  years  of  age,  the  average  life  insurance  carried 
was  $124  and  $176,  respectively,  8  of  the  boys  and  19  of  the  girls 
being  native  bom  of  native  parents.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
female  operatives  16  to  20  years  of  age  and  117  21  years  of  age  and 
over  reported  having  life  insurance  amounting  to  an  average  of  $201 
and  $294,  respectively,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  were  either 
foreign  bom  or  native  bom  of  foreign  parents. 

In  the  sou  them  group  88  boys  and  108  girls  under  14  years  of  age 
were  reported  as  carrying  Hfe  insurance,  the  average  amounts  being 
$128  and  $137,  respectively.  The  average  Ufe  insurance  carried  by 
the  45  boys  and  the  82  girls  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  this  group  was 
$132  and  $147,  respectively.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  females  16 
to  20  years  of  age  carried  hfe  insurance  amounting  to  an  average  of 
$166,  while  131  females  21  years  of  age  and  over  carried  an  average  of 
$189. 

Only  5  of  the  operatives  interviewed  in  New  England  reported  that 
they  carried  insurance  covering  indemnity  for  temporary  disability 
caused  by  sickness  or  accident,  the  amount  of  insurance  being  $3  per 
week  in  three  cases,  $4  in  one  case,  and  $5  in  one  case.  In  the  south- 
em  group  37  persons  reported  carrying  insurance  against  sickness,  the 
amount  varying  from  $0.75  to  $5  a  week  in  the  case  of  26  persons, 
and  being  lump  sums  in  the  case  of  the  others,  averaging  $178  for  the 
11  persons.  Eight  persons  in  the  southem  group  reported  carrying 
accident  insurance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  woman  and 
child  cotton-mill  employees  reporting  as  to  insurance  who  carried 
industrial,  fraternal,  or  other  kinds  of  life  insurance,  and  the  total 
and  average  amounts  carried: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES  REPORT- 
ING WHO  CARRIED  INDUSTRL\L,  FRATERNAL,  OR  OTHER  LIFE  INSURANCE,  WITH 
TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNTS  CARRIED,  BY  STATES  AND  STATE  GROUPS. 
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•  Not  including  1  person  who  did  not  report  amoant 

»  Not  indudhig  amount  carried  br  1  penon  not  reporting. 

•  Not  including  3  persons  who  did  not  report  amount. 

4  Not  including  amount  carried  b7  3  petaons  not  teportinf. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYEES  REPORT- 
ING WnO  CARRIED  INDUSTRIAL,  FRATERNAL,  OR  OTHER  LIFE  INSURANCE,  WITH 
TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNTS  CAKRIED,  BY  8TATE8  AND  STATE  GROUPS- 
ConcludBd. 
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m  Not  includlnp  3  persoua  who  did  not  report  amount. 

k  Not  iDcludtni;  amount  i^arried  br  3  persons  not  reporting. 

«Nol  IncltidluK  IT  fwnsons  who  did  not  report  nmouDt. 

*  Not  Inctudlng  amoimt  carried  br  17  persons  not  reporting. 
«Not  IncludltiK  1  r>erson  who  did  not  report  amount. 
/Not  includloK  amount  carried  by  1  person  not  reporting. 
a  Not  Including  2  persons  trho  did  not  report  amount. 
A  Not  includlagamoont  carded  bj  3  pcmonji  not  reporting. 

*  Not  including  21  persons  who  did  not  rtjport  amount. 
/Not  Including  amount  carried  by  21  persons  not  reporting. 

k  Not  including  1  person  who  did  not  report  amount,  but  Including  4  persona  who  carried  endowioent 
policies. 

<  Not  Including  amount  carried  br  I  person,  but  Including  Sl.SSO  endowuipnt  policies. 

m  Not  Iniludlng  1  person  who  did  not  report  ainoimt,  but  Including  1  person  who  carried  endownwDt 
policy,  and  2  rn'rsons  who  carritJ  ordinary  life  Insunince. 

*  Not  including  amount  carried  by  1  person  not  reporting,  but  including  |3t20O  endowment  and  ordi- 
nary life  huuranet?. 

*  Not  Including  3  persons  who  did  not  report  amount,  but  Includlag  5  penoos  who  carried  endowment 
policies  and  2  persons  who  carried  ordinary  life  Inaoruncc. 

r  Not  Including  amount  carried  by  3  persons  not  reporting,  but  lacludlng  S4,7SO  endowioent  and  onU- 
narv  life  imiurance. 

ff  "Uot  Including  3  persons  who  did  not  report  amount,  but  Including  1  p«ison  carrying  ordinary  life  insure 
nnce. 

r  Not  Including  amount  carried  by  3  persons  not  reporting,  but  Including  11,000  ordinary  life  Insuraooe. 

*  Not  including  23  persons  who  did  not  report  amount,  but  todudlng  1  person  carrying  ordinary  Ills 
fauurance. 

t  Not  hMladlBf  amoont  carried  by  28  persona  not  reporting,  but  tnclodlng  $1,000  ordinary  Ills  InninuiM. 
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CHAPTER  VIIT. 

THE  MILL  COMinTHITT. 

MILL  VILLAGES  AND  HOMES  OF  OPERATIVES. 

The  subjects  of  housing  conditions  and  rents  in  their  economic 
relation  to  families  employed  in  cotton  mills  and  to  the  development 
of  the  industry  are  most  important. 

Since  the  conditions  existing  among  the  families  in  the  six  Southern 
States  into  which  the  investigation  was  carried  are  much  the  same 
in  each  State,  those  States  will  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  not  separ- 
rately,  except  in  certain  locahties  where  some  unusual  conditions 
were  found.  For  the  same  reason  the  four  New  England  States  will, 
likewise,  be  treated  as  a  whole,  the  more  notable  exceptions  being 
stated. 

HOUSINO  CONDinONS. 

That  part  of  the  report  bearing  upon  the  number  of  families  living 
in  tenements  and  single  dwelling  houses,  the  number  owning  and 
renting  homes,  those  hving  in  company-owned  houses  or  in  other 
than  company-owned  houses,  the  average  annual  earnings  per  family, 
the  average  amount  of  rent  paid  per  family,  the  average  size  of  fami- 
lies, average  number  of  rooms  per  family,  etc.,  is  outlined  in  the 
table  which  follows : 


HOUSING  CONDITION  OF  COTTGN-MILL  FAMILIES  VISITED  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND 

SOUTHERN  OltOUFS. 

New  England 
group. 

Southern  group. 

Number. 
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87.6 

Total 

854 

100.0 

1,567 

loao 

Families  Uving  In- 
One  room 

5 
3 
30 

in 

264 
212 
115 
60 
54 

.6 
.4 

3.5 
13.0 

ao.9 

34.8 
13.6 
7.0 
6.3 

2 

86 

828 

748 

216 

144 

35 

19 

9 

.1 

Two  »X>Onif 

4.3 

Three  rooms 

20.9 

Four  rooms 

47.8 

Five  rooms 

13.8 

Six  rooms 

9.3 

Seven  rooms 

13 

Eight  rooms 

1.8 

Over  eight  rooms 

.6 

Total 

854 

100.0 

1,567 

100.0 

FtmiliM  who  "•'"  thpir  hnm^ 

126 
728 

14.8 
85.2 

76 
1,491 

4.9 

Families  who  do  not  own  tlieir  homes 

96.1 

Tatal 

854 

loao 

1,667 

lOOlO 
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HOUaiNO  CONDITION  OF  COTTON-MILL  FAMILIE8  VISITED  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND 
SOUTHERN  GROUPfl-C"oiielude<l. 


FualU«8  wbo  do  oat  oyru  tbeir  bomes,  rentlnf— 

CbrnpanyHovnied  hoiues 

Other  than  compauy-ownwl  bfOiuos 

TMaI 


Four 

New 

Euglond 

isUtes. 


Six 
Smilliem 
8Ut«9. 


All  families:  (0) 

Avei-agfiniunberornmnuperfunUy.. 

Average  numberof  rooms  uswl  for  sleeplrtfj.  per  family.. 

AveruKB  nujnber  olrooina.  uot  used  for  sloeiiEug,  per  family.... 

Average  numlwr  of  iwrs.ms  per  slwping  room 

AvenigE  nuiiiSer  of  persuita  jM^r  fainiJy. ,.,.,,. 

Average  annual  oamin|r!i  per  famlij,.. 

Fvnlltes  who  own  their  homes: 

A  verflRc  niim ber  of  room*  per  lamlly 

Average  imiiuul  eiirtiiiiM  per  family , ,,,„...„ 

FtmllJea  who  do  not  own  their  homes,  rantliif— 
Compuny-ownt'd  houses: 

Average  annuittlesraings  per  famHy. 

Average  rent  paid  per  mouth  per  family.... 

Average  rent  paid  per  year  per  family 

FeroantofeamlDKS  paid  In  rent.... 

Average  nimilMr  of  rooms  per  family... 

Average  rent  per  month  per  room 

Average  amiu&l  eamiags  of  families  who  have  rent  Craa.... 
Other  than  pompony-owTipd  houses: 

Average  annua  I  earnloKs  per  laml  ly 

Average  rent  pniil  per  month  per  family „ 

ATflTSgerKtit  paid  [jer  year  per  family , 

Percsent  of  earning  paid  tn  rent.. , 

Average  niimbi.«r  of  rooms  per  family #. 

Average  rent  per  month  par  room .,.»,,.,,.......,..,. 


6.g 
3.4 
2.4 
2.1 
7.0 
SI, 190 

A.  6 
11,521 


11,102 

ia33 

t7&.87 
tLOl 


SI, 109 

19.20 

111). IS 

10. 0 

SI.  70 


4.3 

2,7 
1.5 
Z7 
7.1 


4.7 

sgsa 


<taa3 

4fX.SJ 

<Si2.M 

<4.8 

«4.2 


S882 

S5.31 

S63.78 

7.3 

4.1 

tl.31 


■  Tncludlag  127  free^rent  famlUea;  flxcludlng  these  the  aumber  ta  1,237,  or  83.0  per  cetit  of  1^1  tamillea 
not  owning  their  homw. 

0  or  I  ,i9l  families,  which  includes  127  free-rent  famUlee;  excluding  these  the  percentafs  is  M  of  1^ 
Ikmllles  not  owninf;  their  homes.  

c  IncludinR  127  free-rent  families:  ■xcludtDg  these  the  arerafe  gross  Inoome  WM  ISM. 

rf  Not  includlnp  the  VIT  free-rent  famlHes, 

•  Including  127  free-rent  families;  excluding  these  the  average  oumbef  Is  the  same. 

Of  the  854  families  visited  in  the  New  England  group  661,  or  77.4 
per  cent,  lived  in  tenement  houses.  The  largest  proportion  lived  in 
dwellings  of  5  rooms,  namely  264,  or  30.9  per  cent,  and  212,  or  24.8 
per  cent,  Uved  in  dwelhngs  of  6  rooms,  while  only  8,  or  1  per  cent, 
lived  in  dwellings  of  1  or  2  rooms.  Of  the  whole  number  of  families 
728  did  not  own  their  homes,  and  of  these  204^  or  28  per  cent,  lived 
in  company-owned  houses.  The  average  size  of  all  the  fan;uUea 
visited  in  New  England  was  7  persons,  and  their  dwellings  averaged 
5.8  rooms,  of  which  3.4  rooms  were  used  for  sleeping  purposes,  with 
an  average  of  2.1  persons  to  a  sleeping  room. 

Of  the  1,567  families  in  the  southern  group,  195,  or  12.4  per  cent, 
livetl  in  tenement  houses,  while  1,372,  or  87.6  per  cent,  lived  in  single 
dwelling  houses.  The  four-room  dwelling  was  the  most  common 
type,  748  families,  or  47.8  per  cent,  Hving  in  dwellings  of  this  size, 
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rhile  328,  or  20.9  per  cent,  lived  in  three-room  dwellings,  and  216, 

Dr  13.8  per  cent,  in  five-room  dwellings.     Only  76  of  tlie  southern 

families  owned  their  homes,  1,237  rented  from  the  companies,  127 

Pived  in  company  houses  free,  and  127  rented  from  other  owners. 

The  southern  families  averaf!;ed  7.1   persons  in  size  and  occupied 

Iwelhngs  of  an  average  size  of  4.2  rooms,  of  which  2.7  rooms  were 

used  for  sleeping  purposes,  with  an  average  of  2.7  persons  to  a  sleeps 

J-  ing  room. 

■  HOKE  OWNEBSHIP. 

It  was  the  custom  in  many  localities  of  the  South  at  the  time  the 
Kolder  mills  were  established,  and  in  fact  until  not  many  years  ago, 
"to  charge  no  rent  for  houses  occupied  by  employees  of  the  mills,  but 
the  practice  is  being  rapidly  discontinued. .  Better  houses  are  being 
built  by  the  mill  companies  and  rent  now  is  charged  in  nearly  all 
cases,  though  usually  at  a  rate  of  only  about  two-thirds  that  charged 
employees  who  live  in  houses  owned  by  others  than  employers.  As 
time  goes  on,  however,  other  persons  than  employers  build  either 
single  dwelling  or  tenement  houses  to  rent  to  the  operatives,  and 
some  of  the  latter  buy  houses  of  their  own.  But  this  tendency  is,  as 
yet,  not  very  general  in  the  South.  At  most  mills  the  company  owns 
all  the  land  surrounding  the  mill  and  refuses  to  sell  to  private  parties. 
There  is  a  movement  away  from  the  mill,  due  to  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  operatives  for  better  accommo- 
dations than  are  afforded  by  some  of  the  company  houses,  to  a  wish 
for  a  greater  degree  of  independence  from  company  control,  and  to  a 
desire  to  own  and  occupy  their  homes.  In  New  England,  where 
there  are  other  industries  in  which  the  occupations  command  higher 
wages,  a  father  or  an  elder  son  often  earns  from  $2.50  to  14  per  day 
or  a  daughter  secures  employment  as  a  typewriter,  thus  adding 
increased  earnings  to  the  family  fund.  In  many  cases  only  one  or 
two  members  of  a  family  work  in  the  mill.     This  opportunity  for 

K greater  earnings,  coupled  with  the  characteristic  thrift  of  the  New 
England  operatives,  reflects  itself  in  the  better  housing  accommoda- 
tions which  they  demand,  and  the  greater  extent  to  which  they  have 
become  owners  of  their  home^. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  more  highly  skilled  and 
self-respecting  operatives  against  living  in  company  houses.  This 
feehng  is  more  pronounced  in  New  England  than  in  the  South,  espe- 
cially where  the  grade  of  work  done  requires  considerable  skill,  where 
earnings  are  large,  and  where  the  character  of  the  workpeople  is 
correspondingly  high.  About  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  New  England  operatives  lived  in  company-owned 
P  houses,  but  now  many  famiUes  by  economy  and  through  the  assist- 
ance of  building  and  loan  associations  have  acquired  homes.  In 
places  where  this  sentiment  against  living  in  company-owTied  houses 
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is  stroDg,  the  company^  in  order  to  get  tenants,  is  obliged  to  reduce 
rents  below  what  is  charg^Ml  by  outside  parties.  These  low  rents 
appeal  to  ami  attract  tiio  iuiniigrant  class,  and,  in  general,  a  not  very 
desirable  class  of  tenants.  This  is  true  to  a  marked  extent  of  the 
mill  tenements  in  one  locality  in  Massachusetts,  which  have  come  to 
be  occupied  almost  entirely  by  immigrant  Poles  and  the  poorer 
classes  of  Portuguese  and  French  Canadians.  This  tendency  of 
operatives  to  acquire  homes  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  operation. 
It  may  not  operate  to  any  marked  extent  in  some  places  where  the 
accommodations  afTordcd  by  the  mill  houses  are  uncommonly  good, 
or  where  the  standard  of  Uving  among  the  operatives  is  low. 

In  the  South  the  cotttm  industry  is  comparatively  young  and  the 
tendency  to  acquire  homes  has  not  extended  very  far.  Here,  as  yet, 
the  vast  majority  of  operatives  still  live  in  company-owned  houses. 
The  mill  company  usually  chooses  a  site  outside  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town  or  village,  and  often  so  remote  from  the  village  that  the 
company  itself  must  erect  all  the  houses  for  its  employees.  As 
many  cotton-mill  operatives  in  the  South  show  a  disposition  to  rove 
from  one  mill  village  to  another,  the  rental  charge  is  placed  very  low  in 
order  to  obtain  and  hold  the  help.  Usually  the  charge  is  so  low  that 
there  is  little  inducement  for  outside  parties  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  mill  companies  in  renting  houses  to  mill  employees. 

By  reference  to  the  preceding  tal>Ie  it  is  seen  that  of  the  854  families 
visited  in  the  New  England  group,  126,  or  14.8  per  cent,  owned  their 
homes  and  these  averaged  6.6  rooms  in  size^  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  5.8  rooms  for  all  the  New  England  famihes  investigated.         _ 

Of  1,567  families  reported  upon  in  the  South,  only  76,  or  4.9  per  I 
-cent,  owned  the  houses  in  which  they  lived,  and  it  is  probable  that 
more  than  one-half  of  tiiese  acquired  the  property  before  the  mills 
were  erected.  These  homes  averaged  4.7  rooms  per  family,  the 
corresponding  average  being  4.2  rooms  for  all  families  visited  in  the 
southeTn  group. 

Tliere  are  several  reasons  for  the  low  percentage  of  home  owners 
in  the  southern  group.  One  reason  is  the  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  mill  owners  in  the  South  to  sell  homes  to  their  operatives.  A 
company,  owning  all  the  houses  in  which  its  operatives  live,  can 
regulate  the  number  of  workers  to  be  supplied  by  each  family,  and 
can,  by  reducing  rents  in  times  of  depression,  retain  its  desirable 
help.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  a  clearly  defined  opinion  among 
soutliern  cotton-mill  owners,  which  is  shared  largely  by  the  operatives 
themselves,  that  tlie  alfaira  of  the  village  can  be  better  administered 
by  the  companies  tlian  by  the  work  people,  many  of  whom  have  always 
been  more  or  less  dependent  upon  others  for  guidance,  and  most  of 
whom,  upon  beginning  work  in  the  mill,  find  diihculty  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  conditions  and  circumstances  totally  different  from 
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those  to  which  they  were  formerly  accustomed.  It  is  probable  also 
that  the  mill  owners  are  apprehensiye  as  to  the  final  disposition  of 
the  houses  if  sold  to  the  operatives,  because  such  houses  might  be 
ranted  to  undesirable  tenants  or  to  others  than  operatives.  One 
notable  exception,  however,  was  found  at  a  viUage  in  North  Carolina 
where  the  mill  company  offered  to  sell  houses  to  its  employees,  to  be 
paid  for  in  installments,  but  the  company  had  not  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  see  the  result  of  its  policy.  It  may  be  added  that  this 
village  is  located  about  two  miles  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
town. 

This  disinclination  on  the  part  of  mill  companies  to  sell  their  houses 
is  not  often  found  in  New  England,  where  the  towns  and  cities  are 
larger  and  the  industries  more  varied,  and  where  outside  parties 
have  erected  both  single-dwelling  houses  and  tenement  houses  to  be 
ranted  to  ootton-mill  operatives. 

HOUSES  BENTSn  BT  0PBBATIVZ8. 

The  table  shows  a  striking  difference  in  the  amount  of  rent  charged 
for  company-owned  houses  and  for  other  than  company-owned 
houses.  There  were  728  families  reported  upon  in  New  England 
who  were  paying  rent,  and  only  204,  or  28  per  cent,  of  these  lived  in 
company-owned  houses.  The  average  annual  rent  paid  by  the  New 
England  families  renting  company  houses  was  $75.87  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  $111.15  paid  by  the  families  renting  other  than 
company-owned  houses.  It  is  the  custom  among  mill  owners  and 
others  who  rent  houses  to  operatives  to  charge  a  certain  amount  per 
room  per  month,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  make  com- 
parisons on  that  basis.  The  average  monthly  rental  per  room  for 
the  New  England  famiUes  occupying  company  houses  was  $1.01, 
while  for  the  families  living  in  other  than  company-owned  houses  the 
average  was  $1.70  per  month  per  room.  There  was  an  average  of  6.3 
rooms  per  family  in  the  company-owned  houses  and  5.5  in  other  than 
oompany-owned  houses. 

Of  the  1,491  families  in  the  southern  group  who  did  not  own  their 
homes,  1,364,  or  91.5  per  cent,  Uved  in  company-owned  houses,  and 
the  remaining  127,  or  8.5  per  cent,  in  other  than  company-owned 
houses.  Of  the  1,364  families  Uving  in  company  houses,  there  were 
127  who  were  charged  no  rent.  The  remaining  1,237  families  paid 
an  average  yeariy  rental  of  $42.86,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
$63.78  paid  by  the  127  families  living  in  other  than  company-owned 
houses.  For  the  families  Uving  in  company  houses,  and  paying  rent, 
the  average  rent  per  month  per  room  was  86  cents,  as  compared  with 
$1.31  paid  by  the  127  families  living  in  other  than  company-owned 
houses.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per  family  was  4.2  in  the 
former  case  and  4.1  in  the  latter. 
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It  is  the  invariable  rule  in  the  South  that  the  rent  money  for 
corapany-owTiPtl  houses  is  deducted  from  the  wages  due  the  family 
on  each  pay  day.  In  some  cases  where  the  house-s  ore  not  owned 
by  the  company  directly,  but  are  owned  by  some  official  of  the  com- 
pany, or  by  some  relative  of  an  ofBcial^  the  company  treasurer  acts 
as  a  collection  agency,  sometimes  receiving  a  commission  of  5  per  cent 
for  holding  back  enough  of  the  family  wages  to  cover  the  rental 
charge,  and  sometimes  performing  this  service  gratis. 

The  "mill  village,"  as  it  was  formerly  known  in  New  England,  and 
as  it  is  to-day  known  in  the  South,  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  proniincot  among  which  are  the 
desire  for  better  accommodations  or  cheaper  rents  on  the  part  of  the 
operatives,  and  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  mill  owners  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  conducting  a  house-renting  busmess.  As  above  stated, 
year  by  year  a  larger  percentage  of  the  operatives  become  tenants  of 
owners  other  than  the  mill  company,  or  acquire  houses  of  their  own. 
From  the  fact  that  the  industry  in  New  England  is  older,  tliis  tend- 
ency has  developed  more  and  extended  furtlier  than  in  the  South. 
Few  owners  of  the  newer  mills  in  New  England,  especially  in  the 
larger  towns,  have  found  it  necejssary  or  advisable  to  construct  t^^^ne- 
ments  for  the  accommodation  of  their  work  people,  and  of  late  there 
is  a  clearly  discernible  tendency  for  mills  to  dispose  of  their  tenements 
as  being  unnecessary  as  an  aid  in  getting  and  retaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  operatives,  and  as  being  unprofitable  as  an  investment. 

PEOPOSTION  OF  BAENIN0S  DEVOTED  TO  KENT, 

The  average  annual  income  of  the  204  New  England  families 
renting  company-owned  houses  was  $1,192,  of  which  $75.87,  or  6.4 
per  cent,  was  paid  for  rent,  while  the  average  annual  income  of  the 
524  families  renting  other  than  company -owned  houses  was  $1,109, 
of  which  $111.15,  or  10  per  cent,  was  paid  for  rent.  Thus,  wliile  the 
income  of  the  former  families  averaged  7.5  per  cent  more  than  that  of 
the  latter,  they  paid  31.7  per  cent  less  rent.  The  table  shows  the  high- 
est paid  class  of  operatives  to  be  those  Uvmg  in  their  own  homes.  The 
126  New  England  home-owning  f  amihes  reported  an  average  income  of 
$1,521,  or  27.6  per  cent  more  than  the  average  income  of  families 
renting  company-owned  houses  and  37.1  per  cent  more  than  those  of 
families  renting  other  than  eompany-owTied  houses* 

The  average  annual  income  per  family  of  the  1,237  families  paying 
rent  for  company  houses  in  the  South  was  $889,  of  which  $42.86,  or 
4.8  per  cent,  was  devoted  to  rent.  The  average  annual  income  of 
the  127  f amihes  living  in  company  houses,  and  paying  no  rent,  was 
$823,  or  $66  less  than  the  average  income  of  those  paying  rent. 
This  difference,  it  will  be  seen,  is  over  50  per  cent  more  than  tlie  aver- 
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age  yearly  rent  ($42.86)  paid  per  family  by  the  1,237  families  living  in 
company  houses  and  paying  rent  for  the  same. 

Tbe  average  annual  income  per  family  of  the  127  families  who  lived 
mother  than  company-^wned  houses  was  $882,  of  which  $63.78,  or  7.2 
per  ceatf  was  paid  as  rent.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  much  higher 
per  cent  than  in  the  case  of  operatives  living  in  company-owned 
houses,  though  the  average  annual  income  of  the  families  Uving  in 
other  than  company-owned  houses  is  a  httle  less  than  the  income  of 
those  living  in  company-owned  houses.  As  in  the  New  England 
group,  the  highest  paid  class  of  operatives  Uved  in  their  own  homes. 
The  average  income  of  the  76  families  owning  their  homes  was  $989, 
or  11.2  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  of  $889  for  families  renting 
company  houses,  and  12.1  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  those 
renting  other  than  company-owned  houses. 

That  families  owning  their  homes  have  a  larger  income  than  fami- 
lies living  in  rented  houses  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  families  are  larger  than  tlie  latter,  but  probably  the  prin- 
cipal reason  is  that  the  members  of  such  families  are  more  industrious, 
work  more  regularly,  and  some  members,  perhaps,  are  engaged  in 
occupations  where  better  wages  are  paid  than  in  cotton  mills.  Like- 
wise, the  higher  earnings  of  those  families  who  Uve  in  company-owned 
houses  as  compared  with  those  of  families  Uving  in  otlier  than  com- 
pany-owned houses  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  companies, 
in  renting  their  houses,  show  a  preference  to  those  families  which 
can  furnish  a  full  quota  of  operatives,  say,  one  for  each  room  occupied. 

Coupled  with  the  custom  of  charging  a  certain  sum  per  month  per 
room  is  the  general  rule  in  the  South  that  families  occupying  com- 
pany-owned houses,  whether  rent  free  or  not,  must  furnish  one 
employee  for  each  room  occupied  where  the  house  contains  more 
than  three  rooms,  and  such  is  often  the  case  when  there  are  only  three. 
For  instance,  a  family  occupying  a  two-room  house  would  be  required 
to  furnish  one  operative;  a  three-room  house,  two;  a  four-room 
house,  four;  and  a  five-room  house,  five  employees.  This  rule  is  not 
invariably  adhered  to,  but  it  is  one  way  of  inducing  families  to  fur- 
nish a  full  quota  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  help.  In  many  houses 
more  than  the  required  number  of  workers  were  found;  in  some,  fewer 
than  one  to  the  room  were  employed  all  the  time.  Special  induce- 
ments were  often  held  out  to  the  larger  families.  If  a  family  refused 
to  let  the  members  work  to  the  number  of  one  for  each  room  occupied 
when  called  upon,  the  family  was  required  to  take  a  smaller  house  or 
leave  the  employ  of  the  mill,  which  generally  meant  moving  to 
another  town,  as  there  were  not  many  vacant  houses  or  apartments; 
and  if  there  was  more  than  one  mill  in  the  town  or  village,  there  was 
sometimes  an  agreement  among  the  mill  owners  to  the  effect  that  no 
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one  of  the  mills  would  employ  hands  from  any  of  the  other  mills, 
unless  such  liands  had  certificates  of  discharge. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  by  many  mill  officials  that  it 
was  necessary  to  promise  parents  to  take  all  their  children  into  the 
mill  in  order  to  in<luce  them  to  move  fTom  the  farm  to  the  village,  as 
tlie  labor  of  the  children  on  the  farm  was  an  appreciable  asset. 

CONSTBUCnON  ANI>  SUBBOUNPINGS  07  BOUSES. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  families  reporting,  the  material 
of  which  the  houses  they  occupied  were  constructed,  the  number  of 
stories,  the  state  of  repair,  water  supply  and  yard  accommodations, 
and  sanitary  conditions.  It  will  be  noted  tliat  tlie  number  of  fami- 
lies varies  for  the  different  items,  because  not  all  the  data  were 
reported  for  some  of  the  families. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DWELLING  ItOUSF.S  OF  COTTON-MILL  FAUIUESINNEW 
ENGLAND  ANIJ  SOUTllliRN  QfiOUl'S. 


Kind,  saniterjr  ooaditlon,  eto.,  of  bouMs. 


Kind: 

Brick  or  stone. 
Frame 


Total. 


One  story 

TwostorlM 

Thri»  stories 

Four  stories 

Flvealorlet  »nd  over. 


Total. 


Water  supply: 
Indoors..., 
Outdoors.., 


Total. 


Tsrd  aoMMzuDodatloiu: 

Front  yard 

No  (Font  yard 


Total. 


Backyard.... 
Koback  yard. 


Total. 


Water-clowts  or  privies: 

Flushed 

Dry 

None  provldvU 


Tbtal. 


New  England  group. 


Nuratver 
ai  laml- 

llBSP^ 

ported. 


92 
748 


8*0 


31 

3ai 
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Bl 
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748 
«101 


ftS2 


376 
289 
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1€1 


283 


841 


Percent. 


11.0 
89.0 


100.0 


3.8 

4S.7 

37.0 

10.  t 

.4 


100.0 


Soulh^^n  group. 


Num'w 
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25 
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1,179 
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8 
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43.  & 


100.0 
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26.1 


lOfl.D 


60.8 
33.7 


100.0 


St 
»I.4fi7 
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1,340 
48 


1,428 
38 


1,466 


01 

1,365 

26 


Percent. 


ai  0(  these,  7  have  hydrants  and  97  use  we!ls. 

I  or  these,  471  liave  bydraatj  and  996  lue  woUa,  lacludiug  48  lamUlM  who  liava  both. 


1.6 
98.4 


100.0 


76.8 

24.0 

.f 


100.0 


S.3 
94.8 


100.0 


96.5 
3.6 


100.0 


97.4 
2.6 


100.0 
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The  Ke«r  EngUnd  cfimate  DeceeaUtes  booses  of  moiY  subst4Uitiid 
construction  than  the  iiiiIl-fami]T  houses  of  the  South;  and  in  i^c««il 
years  the  necesatr  of  economizing  space  has  led  to  the  erpction  of 
tenements  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  several  families,  in  place 
of  the  one^amilr  cottage  common  in  the  South.  In  New  Kn^land 
the  modem  tenements  have  two  or  three  and  sometimes  four  stori<«, 
with  a  kitchen  and  sometimes  a  bathroom  in  each  story,  pn>vidiuj:  fv>r 
one  family  on  each  floor.  The  older  tenements  were  built  in  lon^^ 
rows.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  eight  or  ten  families  in  such  a  buildinj{ 
or  row  of  buildings,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  or  moro.  The 
average  number  of  families  to  the  apartment  or  tenentent  b\uUlin|{ 
reported  in  the  New  England  group  was  4.7. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  the  mill  tenement  i«  iimi- 
ally  constructed  of  wood.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  MU  New  ICnif- 
land  families  from  which  reports  on  tliis  point  were  rt>oeiveil  liv<»d  in 
frame  houses,  the  remaining  11  per  cent  living  in  brick  or  wtone  luuine«. 

Of  803  New  England  families  reporting  as  to  height  of  ho\i«e«,  only 
3.8  per  cent  lived  in  one-story  houses,  while  48.7  per  oet\t.  livetl  in 
two-story,  37  per  cent  in  three-story,  and  10.1  per  cent  in  four-wlor^* 
houses.  Most  of  the  houses  in  which  operatives  live,  whether  nln^fltt- 
dwelling  or  tenements,  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  and  have  a  hnse- 
ment  or  cellar.    The  single-dwelling  houses  in  sonio  oases  have  Miimtl 
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porches,  while  the  tenement  rows  rarely  have  any.  In  both  classes 
of  houfies  th(?  windows  are  provided  with  blinds.  Quite  frequently 
these  tenement  buildings  extend  to  the  sidewalk,  and  instead  of  & 
good-siiird  garden  spot  in  the  hack  yard,  there  is  often  a  few  square 
yards  of  hard  packed  earth,  devoted  principally  to  clotheslines  and 
ash  barrels.  In  the  matter  of  yard  accommodations^  it  was  found 
that  56.5  per  cent  of  the  665  families  report<>d  upon  had  front  yards  M 
and  that  about  74  per  cent  of  617  families  reported  upon  had  back  ■ 
yards.  These  yards  are  usually  small,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  ground. 

Now  England  tenements  are  occasionally  found  constructed  of  brick, 
with  gable  roofs  and  sometimes  dormer  windows.  These  houses  are 
surrounded  by  neat  picket  fences,  the  lawns  are  well  kept,  the  side 
yards  and  walks  are  paved  with  asphalt,  and  the  streets  and  alleys 
are  paved  with  macadam  or  cobblestone.  Great  elm  trees  line  both 
sides  of  the  street  and  give  a  substantial  appearance  to  the  surround- 
ings. Some  places  were  found  where  houses  had  ivy  growing  upon  - 
them,  and  the  back  yards  were  cultivated.  Some  tenements  were  f 
substantially  constructed  of  stone.  Quit«  a  number  had  running 
water,  electric  lights,  and  bathrooms.  Many  of  the  tenements  owned 
by  companies  are  kept  in  excellent  condition.  The  owners  paint  the 
houses  inside  and  outside,  put  on  wall  paper,  install  plumbing,  bear 
the  expense  of  repairs,  erect  clothes  driers,  etc.  In  some  there  were 
large  closets,  the  kitchens  were  provided  with  shelves,  boxes  and 
drawers  wore  built  into  the  wall,  and  cupboards  were  frequently 
found. 

As  regards  the  state  of  repair  in  which  the  houses  in  New  England 
were  kept,  those  of  58.4  per  cent  of  the  726  families  reporting  were 
found  to  be  in  good  condition,  while  the  house^s  of  27.3  per  cent  were 
fair,  and  those  of  14.3  per  cent  poor.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  better 
class  of  tenements  owned  by  mill  companies  were  some  of  those  owned 
by  private  individuals.  These  were  built  for  the  solo  purpose  of 
renting,  and  with  little  consideration  for  the  tenants'  welfare.  The 
worst  of  them  were  usually  occupied  by  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant 
immigrant  classes.  These  operatives  crowd  together  in  large  numbers 
and  allow  filth  of  all  kinds  to  accumulate.  The  smeU  from  drains, 
the  tattered  wall  paper  and  crumbling  plaster,  the  worn  and  dirty 
stair  steps,  the  low  ceilings  and  inside  rooms  which  were  sometimes 
not  more  than  6  by  6  feet,  the  low  windows  and  narrow  stairways,  the 
filthy  alleyways  and  small  courts  swarming  with  neglected  children 
at  play  in  the  gutters,  all  combined  to  make  these  places  unfit  for 
habitation.  For  these  houses  the  operatives  paid  a  higher  rental  than  I 
was  paid  by  the  more  intelligent  operatives  for  much  better  accommo- 
dations  in  the  way  of  company  houses. 
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As  an  exceptioo  to  the  rule  that  company  houses  and  tenements 
are  superior  to  those  belonp^ing  to  other  owners,  there  is  another  and 
better  type  of  tenement  rentod  by  the  latter  to  cotton-mill  oporativea. 
This  was  noticeably  true  in  one  city  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  com- 

Ipany  houses  were  rather  inferior  and  where  the  operatives  were  well 
"paid  and  of  a  superior  class.  Here  the  houses  rented  from  other  owners 
^ere  in  almost  every  instance  superior  to  the  company  housea. 
Again,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  housing  operatives  in 
tenement  houses,  there  are  many  of  the  smaller  New  England  mill 
villages  where  families  occupy  single-dwelling  houses,  and  these,  as  a 
rule,  present  considerable  diversity  of  style  and  arrangement. 
In  the  southern  group,  where  land  is  comparatively  cheap,  1,372, 
or  87.6  per  cent,  of  the  1,567  families  reported,  lived  in  single-dwelling 
houses.  In  the  apartment  or  tenement  buildings  in  the  southern 
group,  where  lived  the  195  familios  reported  upon,  there  resided 
ft  also  223  other  families^  making  a  total  of  418,  or  an  average  of  2.1 
families  to  the  building. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  industry  is  marked  by  an  evolution 
in  the  housing  conditions.     The  South,  in  the  matter  of  housing  its 

I  factory  operatives,  is  now  in  a  state  of  development  somewhat  similar 
to  that  through  which  many  of  the  smaller  mill  villages  of  New  Eng- 
land passed  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  families  reported  upon  in  the  South  were  typical  mill 
families,  all  of  whose  earnings,  as  a  rule,  were  derived  from  working 
in  the  mill.  The  earnings  of  such  families  are  small,  both  from  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  cotton  textiles  industry  is  low  and 
because  in  the  South  when  some  members  of  a  family  are  employed  in 
a  mill  the  other  members  are  rarely  employed  in  other  and  better  pay- 
ing industries. 

The  mill  when  located  in  the  country  brought  into  existence  and 
made  the  village.  Coordinate  with  the  construct  ion  of  the  mill  was  the 
necessary  erection  by  the  mill  company  of  numerous  frame  houses  for 
the  shelter  of  the  operatives.  In  the  South  these  are  usually  simple 
frame  dwelUngs  of  one  or  two  stories,  built  in  rows  on  brick  or  stone 
piers,  and  on  lota  affording  a  small  garden  and  yard.  These  houses 
have  tliree,  four,  five,  or  six  rooms,  as  a  rule,  though  some  have  only 
two,  while  a  considerable  number  have  more  than  six.  As  shown 
above,  about  one-half  of  them  consist  of  four  rooms.  The  three-room 
houses  usually  have  two  conmiunicating  rooms  in  the  front,  mth  a  door 
leading  from  one  of  them  to  a  room  in  the  rear,  or  to  the  back  porch 
and  thence  to  the  third  room.  It  is  not  unusual  for  each  of  the  front 
rooms  to  have  a  door  opening  on  the  front  porch.  Some  of  the  one- 
story,  four-room  houses  have  two  rooms  in  the  front  and  two  in  an  ell, 
with  a  hallway  between  the  two  front  rooms,  while  others  have  a  door 
49460*'— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 34 
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from  the  porch  to  each  of  the  two  front  rooms,  which  are  usually  com- 
municating, and  from  these  doors  lead  to  the  two  back  rooms.  Ajs  a 
rule^  where  there  is  no  front  porch,  only  one  room  has  a  door  opening 
on  the  front.  Many  of  the  fiye  and  six  room  houses  are  two  stories 
in  height,  the  arrangement  on  the  first  floor  being  much  the  same 
as  the  one-story,  four-room  houses,  with  two  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  the  ell  being  only  one  story.  The  chimney  is  usually  built 
between  the  two  front  rooms,  thus  affording  an  open  fireplace  in  each. 

The  floors  of  the  houses  are  from  2  to  6  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  rooms  are  generally  about  14  by  16  feet,  and  are  well  lighted. 
Ceilings  are  usually  9  or  10  feet  in  height.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
ceiled  inside,  others  plastered,  but  many  of  the  older  ones  are  dilapi- 
dated and  unfit  for  abode.  As  a  rule,  the  houses  have  front  porches 
and  some  have  side  or  back  porches,  but  very  few  have  cellars. 

In  many  southern  villages  the  houses  are  substantially  built  and 
fairly  comfortable  and  are  painted  and  kept  in  good  repair,  but  in 
some  villages  the  houses  are  planked  up  and  down  and  otherwise 
cheaply  constructed,  resulting  at  times  in  too  much  cold  air  through 
large  cracks  in  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  house.  Most  of  them  are 
lighted  by  kerosene  lamps,  but  occasionally  by  electricity  supplied  by 
the  company,  and  the  almost  universal  way  of  heating  is  the  open 
fireplace. 

The  average  southern  miU  town  has  one  or  more  frame  churches, 
a  school  building,  and  a  store.  Generally  speaking,  where  the  houses 
are  erected  by  the  company  they  are  built  after  a  uniform  plan,  and 
the  whole  town  lacks  the  diversity  of  appearance  that  usually  is  pre- 
sented by  other  viUages  of  similar  size  but  of  more  varied  industries. 
The  system  of  many  southern  miUs  of  providing  houses  for  their 
employees  discourages  any  desire  on  the  part  of  operatives  to  im- 
prove their  surroundings.  Many  of  them  rtfgard  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  residence  as  only  transients,  which  in  fact  they  are. 

There  is,  however,  great  difference  between  the  villages  in  the 
matter  of  orderliness  and  beauty.  This  difference  arises  almost 
whoUy  from  the  policies  of  the  different  companies.  Before  coming  M 
to  the  miU  the  operatives  have,  in  general,  belonged  to  an  improvi-  ™ 
dent  class  of  laborers  or  were  unsuccessful  small  farmers.  Their 
aesthetic  tastes  have  not  been  developed,  and  when  left  to  them- 
selves they  seldom  do  anything  in  the  way  of  improving  their  sur- 
roundings. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  where,  in  a  mill  village,  there  is 
anything  like  a  general  attempt  to  beautify,  or  even  to  keep  things 
meat  and  tidy,  it  has  usually  been  done  either  directly  by  the  com- 
pany or  indirectly  through  the  company's  active  influence.  In  many 
mill  villages  the  rules  of  the  company  require  a  certain  mminium  of 
neatness  and  order  to  be  compfied  with  on  the  part  of  the  opt^ratives. 
In  addition  to  this  some  of  the  companies  endeavor  by  the  free  dis- 
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tribution  of  flower  seeds  and  the  giving  of  prizes  to  encourage  the 

beautifying  of  yards.  That  their  efforts  are  not  without  success  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  1,414  families  reported  upon  in  the 
South  393  had  made  some  eflfort  to  beautify  the  front  yard,  either 
by  the  cultivation  of  a  flower  garden,  the  planting  of  shrubbery,  or 
the  seeding  of  the  lawn.  The  lots  usually  have  a  frontage  of  30  feet 
or  more  in  the  cities.  50  feet  or  more  in  the  towns,  and  75  feet  or  more 
in  the  country  districts.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding table,  96.5  per  cent  of  the  families  reported  upon  in  the  South 
had  front  yards  and  97.4  per  cent  of  them  had  back  yards. 

The  smaller  mill  villages  and  those  in  the  country  are  often  primi- 
tive in  the  extreme.  The  streets  are  mere  wagon  roads  and  there  are 
no  sidewalks.  Frequently  the  yards  are  not  fenced  off,  and  cliickens, 
pigs,  and  cows  run  at  large.  Naturally,  in  such  a  village  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  are  very  few  in  number. 

Exceptions  to  the  uniform  plan  of  houses  occupied  by  cotton-mill 
operatives  in  the  South  are  occasionally  found  in  a  mill  village  where 
the  houses  are  of  varying  styles  of  architecture,  but  departures  from 
the  typical  mill  village,  with  its  monotonous  rows  of  houses  all  alike 
in  appearance^  are  very  rare.  Brief  mention  will  be  made  of  the 
more  notable  exceptions  of  this  kind  which  were  observed  during 
this  investigation. 

At  one  place  in  Alabama  the  houses  built  for  mill  operatives  pre- 
sent a  variety  and  style  of  construction  which  form  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  usual  cotton- mill  village.  Large  houses,  different  in 
design,  are  placed  next  to  smaller  houses,  thus  securing  variety, 
which  their  diiferent  colors  of  paint  further  enhance.  The  port-h  of 
a  three-room  cottage  is  sonietimes  built  on  the  right  side  of  the  house, 
while  at  the  next  cottage  in  the  same  street  the  porch  is  built  on  the 
left.  Thiii  plan  of  shifting  the  diroction  in  which  these  houses  face 
has  been  adopted  with  good  effect.  Different  designs  for  porch 
railing,  a  trifling  detail  in  itself,  have  hccii  uni^d  to  avoid  monotony. 
The  frame  cottages  are  not  elnborntvj  but  wit[i  window  blincls,  railings 
to  the  porches,  and  foundationn  screened  by  latticework,  they  pre- 
sent a  most  attractive  u|>piMinirMi'.  The  rooms  arc  (nineled  in  var- 
nished pine  for  3  or  4  feet  from  tlie  floor,  antl  caleiniined  above  in 
pale  colors.  The  streets  are  neatly  [»arked,  with  rows  of  trees  on  each 
side;  the  roads  and  sidewalkn  are  riiacadamized,  well  drained,  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  coniruHt  hotweon  that  part  of  the  town 
occupied  by  cotton-mill  o^KTativen  and  that  occupied  by  another 
group  of  laboring  people  is  very  junrked.  The  houHPs  of  the  latter 
were  plain  affairs — three  rooms  huili  in  n  line,  without  porclies,  and 
the  streets  were  without  trees  or  Hidewallta,  the  roads  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  in  very  bad  condition. 
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Another  Tillage  of  this  kind  is  in  South  Carolina,  where  many  of 
the  houses  are  roofed  with  very  steep  gables,  thus  making  a  story 
and  a  half  instead  of  one  story.  Another  custom  in  the  same  Tillage 
which  adds  very  much  to  its  general  variety  is  the  building  on  of  an 
additional  room  when  needed.  This  is  done  by  the  company  with- 
out increasing  the  rent,  as  such  requests  usually  come  from  families 
who  have  been  in  its  employ  for  many  years.  All  the  houses  in  the 
village  are  provided  with  front  and  back  porches,  which  have  railings 
around  them,  and  the  newly  built  houses  have  latticed  window  blinds. 
As  a  result  of  twenty  years'  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  company 
the  operatives  keep  their  cottages  in  an  unusually  clean  condition. 
The  yards  are  fenced  and  the  company  requires  that  they  be  kept 
free  from  litter,  but  the  tenants  themselves  take  interest  in  making 
the  premises  neat  and  attractive.  In  many  front  yards  flowers  are 
cultivated  and  in  back  yards  vegetables  are  grown.  As  an  object 
lesson  to  its  employees,  in  order  that  they  may  see  betterment  going 
on  about  them,  the  company  pursues  the  policy  of  making  gradual 
improvements,  thus  doing  something  all  the  time,  rather  than  having 
everything  done  at  once.  To  this  end  painters  and  carpenters  are 
steadily  employed. 

Another  village  of  note  is  in  Georgia,  where  a  German  landscape 
gardener  was  employed  for  two  years  to  assist  in  beautifying  the 
place.  Trees  have  been  set  out  along  both  sides  of  the  street,  and 
on  the  hill  back  of  the  village,  so  as  to  make  a  green  background  for 
the  white  houses.  The  trees,  green  grass,  groups  of  evergreen  slirubs, 
and  flower  beds  in  the  park,  and  the  hedges  surrounding  the  mill 
office  and  the  schoolhouse  present  an  attractive  scene.  The  roads  are 
of  macadam  and  tlic  sidewalks  of  crushed  granite,  with  stone  curb- 
ings.  In  this  village  four  out  of  every  ten  houses  are  comer  houses. 
Ail  are  single  houses,  unlike  in  exterior  appearance,  and  they  have 
varying  floor  plans.  They  arc  painted  white,  with  green  shutters 
and  shingle  roofs,  and  have  lurge  front  and  back  porches  with  latticed 
railings.  There  is  a  continuous  galvanized  clothesline  stretched 
through  the  back  yards,  affording  each  family  65  feet.  Here,  too, 
cleanliness  was  manifest.  A  garbage  can,  hooked  to  a  pole  in  the 
back  yard,  is  provided  for  each  family  and  is  emptied  by  the  com- 
pany three  times  a  week.  Dry  refuse  is  swept  up  in  a  pile  by  the 
woodshed  or  put  into  cans  and  collected  weekly.  Before  the  site  for 
the  village  was  selected  sanitary  experts  and  physicians  had  been 
called  to  pass  judgment  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  locality. 

Only  12.4  per  cent  of  the  families  reported  upon  in  the  South  live 
in  tenement  houses.  Most  of  these  tenement  houses  are  small. 
There  are  from  two  to  four,  sometimes  more,  apartments  in  each.     Oc- 

sionally  a  one-story  building  is  found  having  two  apartments,  sepa- 
by  a  hallway,  each  apartment  containing  only  two  rooms,  and 
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sometimes  a  two-story  building  with  one  apartment  of  two  or  three 
rooms  on  each  floor.  Other  two-story  tenement  buildings  have  four 
apartments,  each  containing  two  or  three  rooms.  While  there  are 
some  large  tenement  buildings  in  the  South,  they  are  exceptions,  as 
eTidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  families  living  in 
apartment  or  tenement  buildings  is  only  2.1,  as  stated  above.  Some 
of  these  tenements  were  kept  in  goo<i  repair  and  were  fairly  com- 
fortable, but  others  were  sadly  neglected,  with  filth  and  bad  odors 
noticeable. 

SANTTABT  CONDITIONS. 

Where  the  operative  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in  providing 
for  health  and  comfort  sanitary  conditions  are  sometimes  far  from 
ideal.  The  mill  community  of  New  England  is  not  a  unit  by  itself, 
governed  in  sanitary  matters  by  the  company  alone.  It  is  always 
a  part  of  the  village,  town,  or  city  and  is  subject  to  the  same  sanitary 
regulations  as  the  rest  of  the  community.  Thus  in  places  where  sani- 
tary regulations  and  inspection  are  efficient  (more  often  in  the  larger 
towns)  conditions  are  generally  fairly  good.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
places  where  such  regulations  are  wanting  or  lax,  conditions  vary  widely 
with  the  poUcy  of  the  company  and  the  character  of  the  work  people. 
In  places  where  the  company  looks  after  the  cleaning  of  water-closets 
the  reports  show  that  this  duty  is  neither  frequently  nor  well  done. 
Of  the  communities  in  which  were  located  the  46  mills  investigated 
in  New  England  4  had  sanitary  conditions  which  were  in  some  way 
decidedly  objectionable,  in  3  the  outdoor  privies  pmvided  were  in  a 
very  insanitary  condition,  and  in  1  garbage  was  permitted  to  accu- 
mulate to  an  insanitary  degree. 

However,  the  houses  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  reported 
upon  were  kept  in  a  clean  condition,  and  modem  sanitary  and  other 
conveniences  were  often  present  in  the  New  England  tenement. 
Running  water  was  provided  in  the  houses  of  about  88  per  cent  of  the 
families  reported. 

Out  of  a  total  of  841  New  England  families  reported  upon  28.3,  or 
33.7  per  cent,  had  dr\'  water-closets  or  privies,  the  remaining  families 
having  flushed  closets.  The  condition  of  the  flushed  closets  was  in 
most  cases  reported  to  be  clean,  while  the  dry  closets  were  reported 
dirty  in  about  one-thinl  of  the  cases  where  reports  wpre  made.  About 
16  per  cent  of  the  families  reported  upon  had  bathrooms,  and  there 
would  no  doubt  he  more  of  these  but  for  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the 
mill  tenements  were  constnicted  twenty-five  or  more  years  ago,  when 
the  bathn^om  was  not  considered  a  necessity,  as  it  is  U)-d&y. 

Generally  speaking,  sanitary  conditions  in  southern  cott<^)n-mill 
villages  may  be  characterized  as  good.  Obviously,  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  mill  companies  that  their  help  should  be  healthy  and  strong. 
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This  has  been  especially  tnie  during  the  last  few  years,  when  it  was 
hard  for  the  companies  to  get  help  enough  to  operate  their  mills. 
Conditions  which  promote  good  health  are  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
panies in  two  ways— they  prevent  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
atives at  the  mill  and  make  it  easier  to  get  and  retain  help;  hence 
the  companies  are  giving  increased  att^ention  to  the  matter  of  sanita- 
tion. In  determining  the  location  of  a  mill  sit«  the  healthfulness  of 
a  locality  is  an  important  factor,  so  that  the  selection  is  ahiiost  inva- 
riably made  with  a  view  to  natural  drainage.  However,  considerable 
expense  is  often  incurred  in  drainage  and  in  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  water.  Care  is  usually  taken  to  enforce  some  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  hygiene  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  Sanitary 
rules  and  regulations  are  formulated,  and  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
the  company's  physician  is  to  see  that  these  rules  are  obeyed.  It  is 
a  custom  now  almost  universal  with  the  companies  to  provide  for 
cleaning  the  privies.  In  some  cases  this  is  not  done  so  frequently 
nor  so  thoroughly  as  might  be  desired^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  arrangement  is  much  better  than  if  the  matter  were  left  to  the 
tenants  themselves. 

Many  of  the  older  mills  in  the  South  were  located  where  water  power 
could  be  secured;  but  sometimes  such  locations  were  not  well  chosen 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  Many  modern  mills  are  operated  by 
steam  or  by  electricity  brought  from  the  station  of  a  distant  water 
power  and  are  situated  where  the  sanitary  conditions  are  good.  The 
houses  in  the  smaller  villages,  as  a  nile,  lack  the  modern  conveniences. 
Water  is  supplied  by  a  well  located  in  the  street  and  shared  by  several 
families.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the  crudest.  The  privy, 
a  rough  hoard  affair,  is  located  at  the  back  end  of  the  lot  and  may  or 
may  not  be  looked  after  by  the  company.  The  importance  of  this 
question  from  a  hy^enic  standpoint  seema  to  be  disi-egarded.  In  the 
larger  and  more  pretentious  villages  conditions  are  nmch  better. 
Streets  are  graded  and  have  cinder  paths  or  board  walks.  The  yards 
may  or  may  not  be  fenced;  but  gardens  are  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  live  stock  is  not  permitted  to  run  at  large.  In  the  better-man- 
aged villages  operatives  are  not  allowed  to  keep  pigs,  and  the  cow 
stalls  are  required  to  be  placed  well  away  from  the  houses.  Water 
may  be  supplied  by  wells  or  from  hydrants.  The  water-closet  is  an 
outside  privy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  village,  but  it  is  better 
constructed  and  is  generally  kept  in  good  order  by  the  company. 

Of  the  1,472  southern  families  reported  upon  as  to  water-closet 
accommodations,  1,355,  or  92  per  cent,  used  dry  closets  or  privies;  91, 
or  6.2  per  cent,  used  flushed  closets;  and  26,  or  1.8  per  cent,  had  no 
water-closet  or  privy  accommodations  on  the  premises.  Of  the  1,100 
families  reporting  as  to  cleanlluesa  of  the  closets,  82.4  per  cent  reported 
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them  to  l)e  reasonably  cleao  and  only  17.6  per  cent  reported  them  to 
be  dirty. 

It  was  ascertained  from  reporta  of  1,272  families  that  dry  closets  in 
1,034,  or  81.3  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  cleaned  by  the  company,  whOe 
in  other  cases  they  were  cleaned  by  the  tenant,  by  the  private  owner, 
or  by  the  town.  These  closets  in  the  majority  of  cases  were  reported 
to  be  cleaned  once  a  week  or  oftener.  For  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
families  reported  closets  were  cleaned  by  the  company  or  by  the  town 
at  no  expense  to  the  tenant,  but  in  the  remaining  cases  the  tenant 
bore  the  expense.  As  a  rule,  where  the  cleaning  was  done  by  the 
company,  the  charge  was  somewhat  less  than  when  done  by  private 
individuals.  Of  the  91  Bouthem  families  reported  as  having  flushed 
closets  or  privies  only  19  had  them  in  the  house. 

Of  the  localities  surrounding  the  152  mills  investigated  in  the  South 
only  18  are  reported  as  having  general  sanitary  surroundings  which 
were  in  any  marked  degree  objectionable.  In  11  cases  the  water 
supply  was  criticized  either  because  it  was  inadequate  or  bad  in 
quality.  In  3  mill  villages  garbage  was  permitted  to  accumulate  to  an 
objectionable  and  insanitary  degree  and  in  5  the  privies  were  neglected 
and  permitted  to  become  foul  and  insanitary.  In  4  villages  typhoid 
fever  was  reported  as  being  common,  but  in  2  of  these  the  disease 
was  reported  as  prevalent  in  the  country  around  and  neither  con- 
fined to  the  village  nor  due  to  any  discoverable  neglect  of  sanitary 
arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

In  a  number  of  villages  conditions  are  reported  as  excellent  and 
superior  to  those  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  consensus  of  the 
different  reports  indicates  clearly  that  the  mill  companies  take  more 
and  greater  sanitary  precautions  than  usually  are  taken  in  the  average 
village  or  on  the  average  farm. 

Unfortunately,  anything  like  complete  and  accurate  vital  statistics 
for  the  southern  cotton-mill  communities  is  wanting.  At  a  few  of 
the  larger  mills  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  records.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  such  records  are  incomplete  and  of  doubtful  value. 
The  mills  which  keep  such  records  are  the  larger  institutions,  where 
sanitary  conditions  usually  are  more  carefully  looked  after  than  in 
the  average  mill  community. 

One  flagrant  case  of  disregard  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  its 
operatives  was  an  old  tenement  house  owned  by  a  mill  company  in  a 
city  in  Georgia,  where  twenty  to  twenty-five  families  were  crowded 
into  a  quarter  of  a  square.  As  a  rule,  these  families  were  large. 
Each  apartment  contained  two  rooms,  20  by  25  feet,  one  above  the 
other.  The  lower  room,  used  as  ar  living  room  and  bedroom,  had 
one  window  and  one  door  in  each  end.  The  front  door  opened  on 
the  pavement  and  the  back  door  into  a  small  yard  used  in  common 
by  other  families.     The  upper  half-story  room  had  two  small  windows 
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and  was  used  as  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  sleeping  room.  One 
hydrant  in  the  back  yard  supplied  all  these  families  with  water. 
There  was  a  brick  water-cloaet  with  tliree  compartmente  for  men  and 
three  for  women,  the  doors  of  all  of  which  were  in  line  and  facing  Uie 
back  doors  of  the  tenement,  and  there  was  not  even  the  slightest 
provision  for  privacy  of  approach.  These  closeta  were  equipped 
with  an  automatic  flushing  apparatus  and  the  company  waa  sup- 
posed to  keep  them  ck'an,  but  it  was  said  that  weeks  went  by  without 
any  atk*ntion  being  paid  to  them.  Many  of  these  families  were 
filthy  in  the  use  of  the  closets,  resulting  in  a  condition  foul  in  the 
extreme.  However,  the  tendency  is  to  do  away  with  such  tene- 
ments, and  in  fact  with  all  tenements.  Two  other  mill  companies  in 
the  same  city  have  built  three  difTerent  gra<Ie3  of  separate  houses  and 
the  first-mentioned  company  will  find  it  necessary  to  improve  condi- 
tions in  order  to  hold  the  better  class  of  its  operatives. 

Another  company  in  the  same  State,  but  in  a  difTerent  city,  haa 
three  kinds  of  tenemcnte.  The  best  of  these  have  only  two  apart- 
ments. There  is  a  faucet  just  outside  the  kitchen  door  and  a  sepa- 
rate water-closet  just  across  the  alley  in  the  rear.  The  rooms  are 
plastered  and  there  is  a  coimnodious  front  porch.  The  next  class 
of  tenements  are  provided  with  open  fireplaces  or  flues,  with  an  occa- 
flional  storage  closet.  The  walls  are  plastered,  but  there  are  not 
sufficient  sanitary  conveniences.  The  worst  tenements  are  those 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  operatives  live.  The  houses  are  two- 
story  frame  tenements,  containing  four  apartments  of  two  or  three 
rooms  each.  The  houses  are  built  so  close  together  that  the  rooms 
are  dark,  and  there  are  no  yards.  At  the  rear  there  was  a  long  wooden 
Bhed  in  which  were  fuel  liouses,  hydrants,  and  water-closets.  In  the 
middle  of  the  shed  there  were  five  water-closets  side  by  side,  which 
were  extremely  filthy.  These  had  iron  trouglis  flushed  several  times 
a  day,  but  they  were  used  by  at  least  forty  families,  and  were  too 
high  for  the  children.  Such  houses  are  occupied  by  the  most  unde- 
sirable element  in  the  mill,  people  who  pay  Uttle  or  no  attention  to 
the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  their  homes. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  any  estimate  as  to  the  quahty  of 
the  housing  accommotlations  among  the  cotton  mill  operatives  of  the 
country,  based  upon  different  individual  standards,  would  be  of 
doubtful  value,  but  while  the  housing  accomniodations  arc  far  from 
being  ideal  among  cotton  mill-operatives,  if  they  are  compared  with 
those  prevailing  among  other  laboring  people  having  about  the  same 
income,  it  is  found  that  they  are  at  least  not  inferior,  and  the  rents 
are  lower.  The  sanitary  conditions  prevailing  among  cotton  mill 
employees,  especially  in  the  South,  are  generally  better  than  the  aver- 
age aiiiong  other  laboring  people. 
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VILLAGES  CONTROLLED  BY  MILL  COMPANIES. 

During  the  investigation  two  kinds  of  towns  or  villages  controlled 
by  the  mill  companies  were  visited.  One  was  a  village  where  the 
mill  company  owned  all  of  the  land,  the  houses,  etc.,  prescribed  and 
enforced  all  regulations,  and  did  about  all  that  was  done  for  the 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  people.  This  con- 
dition of  a£Pairs  was  found  chiefly  in  the  South. 

In  the  other  type  of  community  the  situation  was  different.  The 
officers  in  the  town  or  village  were  elected  by  the  people,  but  all  the 
offices  of  importance  were  held  by  men  who  were  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  mill  company.  The  minor  offices,  also,  were  practi- 
cally controlled  by  them,  being  held  by  men  in  their  employ;  and 
when  this  was  the  case  the  mill  usually  made  itself  felt  just  as  much 
as  if  it  owned  the  whole  town.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  found 
principaUy,  but  not  exclusively,  in  New  England. 

It  should  first  be  noticed  that  this  system  of  control  in  some  mill 
Tillages  was  not  the  result  of  premeditated  design,  but  a  system 
which  developed  as  a  natural  consequence  from  the  conditions  imder 
which  the  town  grew. 

Such  a  mill  village  was  begun  because  capitalists,  having  decided  to 
erect  a  miD,  wanted  a  suitable  location,  a  place  where  they  could  get 
sufficient  water  power  to  propel  machinery;  a  place  where  natural 
drainage,  sanitation,  etc.,  would  promote  the  health  of  the  operatives; 
a  place  outside  of  an  incorporated  town,  in  order  that  they  might 
avoid  town  taxation.  This  having  been  secured  and  the  mill  erect^^d, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  homes  for  operatives  before  work  could 
begin.  As  the  operatives  themselves  were  neither  able  nor  willing 
to  build  their  homes,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  for  the  mill  company  to  build  these  houses. 

After  the  houses  are  occupied  it  becomes  necessary  for  some  one  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  varied  interests  incident  to 
the  coming  together  of  so  many  people.  The  mill  company  assumes 
responsibility,  making  and  enforcing  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  people  in  their  community  life.  The  people  are  not  allowed 
any  participation  whatever  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  village. 
They  must  sacrifice  some  of  their  individual  rights  or  leave  the  place. 

The  president,  agent,  or  superintendent  is  the  mill  official  usually 
vested  with  dictatorial  power.  His  will  is  supreme  in  the  village;  his 
decisions  final,  so  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  He  usually  controls  the  community  affairs  of  all  in  a  benevo- 
lent and  judicious  manner.  With  his  almost  unlimited  authority 
there  come  certain  obligations  which  he  can  not  shirk.  In  villages 
which  are  thus  controlled  by  the  mill  companies  and  which  were 
visited  by  agents  of  the  Bureau,  little  or  no  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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system  was  found.     It  seems  that  the  people  accept  it  as  for  their 
best  intf^rrsts. 

A  typical  mill  villaf;©  of  this  type  in  the  South  is  never  incorporated. 
All  the  houses  in  which  the  operatives  live  are  owned  by  the  mill 
company.  None  of  the  land  is  privately  owned.  The  company  has 
donated  iand  for  churches  atul  a  school,  and  has  built  or  helped  to 
build  the  church  and  school  buildings.  Usually  it  selects  the  teachers 
and  controls  the  school.  It  assists  in  supporting  the  pastor  of  a 
church  or  perhaps  the  pastors  of  several  churches.  It  provides  a 
water  supply  and  ret^datos  the  use  of  the  water.  It  provides  for 
lighting:  the  streets,  for  cleaning  the  streets,  and  for  cleaning  outhouses. 
There  is  a  company  store,  where  a  groat  variety  of  merchandise  is  sold, 
and  in  which  the  village  post-oflico  is  located.  Often  the  company 
sells  fuel,  and  occasionally  electricity  for  lighting  the  houses  of  opera- 
tives. The  company  decides  whether  cows  and  swine  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  village;  sometimes  builds  stables  and  pens  for  them,  and 
sometimes  provides  a  pasture.  The  company  plants  trees  in  the 
streets  and  sometimes  provides  a  park.  Occa.sionally  the  company 
conducts  welfare  work,  and  provides  athletic  grounds,  a  skating  rink, 
a  dancing  pavilion,  a  Ubrary  and  a  club  house,  or  a  Y.  M.  C,  A.  build- 
ing, and  contributes  liberally  to  their  support. 

If  the  mill  village  is  large  enough  to  have  a  hotel  and  a  livery  stable 
they  are  owned  by  the  company  and  managed  by  employees  or  lessees  ■ 
of  the  company.  In  some  mill  villages  tlie  company  chooses  the  | 
doctor  to  attend  the  operatives  and  their  families,  making  regular 
deductions  from  their  wages  to  pay  him.  In  fact,  all  the  affairs  of  the 
village  and  the  conditions  of  living  of  all  of  the  people  are  regulated 
entirely  by  the  mill  company.  Practically  speaking,  the  company 
owns  everything  and  controls  everything,  and  to  a  large  extent  con- 
trols everybody  in  the  mill  village.  Indeed,  in  some  mUl  villages 
every  man  but  one,  the  railroad  agent,  is  under  the  direct  or  indirect 
supervision  of  the  mill  company. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  best  in  the  long  run  for  the 
development  of  the  people  to  have  the  amount  done  for  them  that  is 
done  by  the  mill  companies  in  some  of  the  villages.  Still  there  can 
bo  no  question  that  the  present  living  conditions  are  much  better  in 
the  villages  of  this  type  than  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  where  mills 
are  located,  Tite  people  in  such  villages  usually  enjoy  more  comfort 
and  convenience  and  the  provisions  made  by  the  mill  companies  for 
the  educational  and  moral  uplift  of  the  community  are  in  some 
instances  equal  or  suiwrior  to  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  citizens  of 
incorporated  towns  in  the  same  section  of  country  where  the  com- 
panies do  not  exercise  control.  Tliis  is  especially  true  of  moral  con- 
ditions.    As  a  rule^  the  mill  companies  do  not  allow  men  or  women 


I 
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who  an  pobGclf  iminoraL  or  whose  mfloeoee  tends  to  corrupt  tba 
HKwik  of  tlie  operatiTes,  to  reoiaui  in  their  TilLiges. 

In  the  South  Tcrj  few  milk  hmre  sold  bouses  to  their  operatirei. 
Que  reason  why  manufacturtrs  prefer  to  own  the  houses  is  that  they 
can,  in  laige  measure,  reflate  the  number  of  workers  supplied  bj 
familiflB  bj  stipulating  that  so  many  workers  must  be  supplieii  by  ft 
family  occupying  a  house  of  a  certain  number  of  rooms.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  manufactureis  can  hold  their  desirable  help  in  times  of 
depression  by  reducing  rents. 

Generally  speaking,  the  relations  between  employer  and  employees 
an  much  more  intimate  in  the  cotton  milks  of  the  Sr>uth  than  they  are 
in  those  of  New  England.  Such  relations  are  mu^rh  more  intimate  in 
the  smaller  miDs  than  in  the  larzer  millii,  in  the  ^M>untry  mill  than  in 
the  city  milL  In  the  smaller  mills,  where  the  suj^erintenrlent,  or  eren 
the  mill  president,  is  only  one  £tep  removed  from  the  operative,  and 
has  risen  from  the  same  social  level,  and  perhaps  is  kin  to  some  of  th« 
operatives  in  the  miU.  more  social  equality  and  fnendliriess  and  a 
better  understanding  exist  between  employer  and  employed  than  in 
the  larger  mills.  In  a  large  mill  it  is  imf>ossible  for  the  sufierintendent 
or  president  to  know  the  operatives  as  well  as  in  a  small  mill.  There 
is  necessarily  much  leas  personal  conta/.-t,  and,  ci^>nser|uently,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  are  not  in 
evidence. 

ViDages  controlled  by  mill  companies  are  found  chiefly  in  North 
Carolina  and  South <.'aroUna.  In  many  pla/e**  in  these  States  there  were 
no  villages  before  the  factories  were  built,  and  the  villager  have  never 
been  incorporated,  so  as  to  have  a  regular  t^iwn  gov^niment,  Yic^ause 
manufacturers  have  not  desired  incorporation.  In  South  Carolina 
some  of  the  villager  or  towns  of  this  sort  are  quite  populous.  In  the 
other  Southern  States  few  cotton  factories  have  l>een  built  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  where  there  was  no  village  previously,  but  nearly  all  of  them  have 
been  erected  in  towns  wliich  were  already  incorporated— the  object 
being  to  locate  where  tliere  was  already  a  supply  of  labor. 

In  some  towns  which  are  incorporated  the  owners  or  officials  of  the 
cotton  mills  exercise  an  influence  over  the  town  affairs  almost  as  great 
as  is  exercised  in  the  other  type  of  village.  As  an  instance  of  this,  an 
incorporated  town  in  Alabama  may  be  cited.  On  paper  it  appears  to 
be  more  democratic  than  a  village  controlled  by  a  mill  company. 
But  the  mill  company  located  there  manages  to  make  itself  felt  just  as 
much  as  if  it  owned  the  town,  three  out  of  the  four  town  councilmen 
being  employees  of  the  milL 
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HOME  CONDITIONS  OF  OPERATIVES. 
HOICE   CONDITIONS    OF  WOMEN  AND   OIBLS   WHO   ABE   KILL   WORKERS. 

Detailed  reports  were  secured  from  969  represenitative  women  and 
girls  in  the  New  England  group  and  from  2,105  in  tlie  southern  group 
showiii;];  the  numlK?r  who  were  accustomed  to  do  housework  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  work  at  the  mill  and  the  ext<uit  to  which  their 
Woikiug  day  was  lengthened  by  such  housework.  An  effort  was  also 
made  to  obtain  from  wives  and  mothers  at  work  information  as  to 
the  care  of  their  children  during  the  working  period  and  as  to  the 
eiTect  u[)on  the  home  life  of  the  mother's  being  at  w^ork. 

The  following  tal>Ie  shows  hy  States  and  groujis  of  States  the  num- 
ber of  women  and  girls  report^^'d  w^ho  did  oil  or  a  part  of  the  house- 
work and  the  number  who  did  no  housework,  and  the  average  hours 
per  da}-- spent  in  housework: 

HODSEWOUK  DONE  BV  WOMEN  AND  OmLB  AT  WORK  IN  COTTON  Mn.L8,  BY  STATES. 


State. 


NEW  SNOLAKD  aSOUV. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire , 

MaA<u'hii,s<<tu , 

Rhod«  ULuid 

Total , 

SOUmERN  OROtTP. 

Vlrgtalii 

North  Carol Ina , 

South  CuruUou 

OeoTKla 

AJabftuw 

MlMiasippl 

Total 


Women  and  ptrls  who  did— 


All  th<; 
hon^e- 
work. 


27 


41 


Part  of   1 
tlit'hoiifle- 
work. 


SO 

imi 
a? 


800 


3S 
329 
308 
182 
84 
30 


No  hniise- 
work 


104 
46 
202 
HO 


871 


£82 


49 
437 
351 

1S3 
08 
72 


1,103 


Total 
women 
and  girls 
reported. 


m 

fiOO 

2M 


900 


80 
7T9 
£76 
374 
1B4 
103 


2,10S 


Average  hours  per 
day  §penl  in  house- 
work by  wom«n 
and  glrla  who  d  id- 


All  the 
hoiise- 
«ork. 


3.00 
2.84 
2.21 
2.74 


2.50 


4.0(5 
3.W 
2.71 
3.04 
2.2& 
2.50 


3.10 


Part  of 

the  hutj9e>> 

work. 


O.OO 
.76 
1.00 
1.30 


.94 


.98 
.T8 
.07 
.64 
.73 
.84 


.7* 
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Of  the  069  women  and  girk  in  New  England  mills  rej>orting  as  to 
housework  582  or  60.1  per  cent  ilid  no  housework  at  all,  360  or  37.1 
per  cent  did  a  part  of  the  housework,  and  27  or  2.S  per  cent  did  all  the 
housework.  The  average  time  per  day  devoted  to  housework  by  the 
27  in  this  group  who  reporti^d  that  they  did  all  tjuch  work  was  2^ 
hours,  ranging  from  3  houi-s  rejiorted  by  one  person  in  IVfaine  to  an 
average  of  2.21  hours  by  12  persons  reporting  in  Jfassachusetts.  As 
the  regular  hours  in  the  mill  of  these  persons  were  from  10  to  10 J, 
this,  with  the  extra  housework,  would  represent  a  total  of  from  12^ 
to  13  hours  worked  on  the  average.  Among  those  who  reported 
that  they  did  a  part  of  the  housework  it  is  seen  that  the  working 
day  was  increased  by  nearly  1  hour. 
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Of  the  2,105  women  and  girls  reported  in  the  southern  group  1,193, 
or  56.7  per  cent  did  no  housework,  871  or  41.4  per  cent  did  part  of  the 
housework,  and  41  or  1.9  per  cent  did  all  the  housework.  The  aver- 
age time  devoted  to  such  work  by  the  41  persons  who  reported  that 
thej  did  all  the  housework  was  3.10  hours  per  day,  the  average  vary- 
ing from  4  hours  for  2  persons  reporting  in  Virginia  to  2}  hours  for  2 
persons  in  Alabama.  As  the  regular  hours  in  the  mills  of  this  group 
were  from  11^  to  12  per  day,  it  is  seen  that  the  total  time  per  day 
worked  by  the  41  persons  who  did  all  their  housework  averaged  from 
14^  to  15  hours.  The  average  tune  per  day  spent  on  housework  by 
the  871  persons  who  reported  that  they  did  part  of  such  work  was 
about  45  minutes. 

Where  the  women  and  girls  at  work  reported  that  they  had  done 
none  of  the  family  housework,  it  was  ascertained  that  often  the  unem- 
ployed husband  or  some  aged  or  dependent  member  of  the  house- 
hold had  taken  charge  of  the  house.  The  standard  of  housekeeping 
among  many  of  the  operatives  in  the  South  and  among  the  foreign 
operatives  in  the  New  England  group,  whose  arrival  in  this  country 
was  *»f  comparatively  recent  date,  was  very  low. 

Reports  as  to  the  care  of  the  children  of  women  who  worked  in  the 
mills  were  received  from  39  mothers  in  the  New  England  group  and 
from  125  mothers  in  the  southern  group.  The  children  ranged  in  age 
from  infants,  whose  mothers  had  to  go  home  two  or  three  times  a  day 
to  nurse  them,  to  children  old  enough  to  go  to  school  or  into  the  mill 
as  helpers.  Tlie  reports  indicate  that  in  most  cases  the  care  of  the 
children  during  their  mothers'  absence  was  inadequate,  consisting  in 
a  casual  oversight  of  the  children  as  they  played  about  the  streets 
or  homes.  In  a  few  families  children  were  taken  to  the  mills,  where 
they  either  worked  or  were  allowed  to  play,  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
children  were  sent  to  a  day  nursery.  The  practice  of  taking  the 
children  to  the  mills,  though  in  general  contrary  to  the  rules  because 
of  the  fear  that  the  children  may  be  caught  in  the  machinery,  is 
frequently  overlooked  by  the  mill  oHicials. 

In  all  but  a  comparatively  few  cases  the  going  to  work  of  the 
mothers  and  wives  was  in  their  judgment  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity 
and  they  were  making  the  best  of  the  situation.  They  were  not 
always  willing  to  acknowledge  the  evil  effects  upon  their  home  life 
of  their  being  away  at  mill  work.  In  most  cases  they  claimed  that 
their  being  at  work  had  no  effect  at  all,  or  at  least  no  bad  effect. 

The  greatest  strain  fell  upon  the  mothers  who  not  only  worked  in 
the  mill,  but  also  did  all  their  housework.  Detailed  reports  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  home  life  were  received  from  24  such  mothers,  2  of 
whom  were  in  Massachusetts  and  22  in  the  southern  group.  These 
numbers,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  very  smaU,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  can  not  be  put  forward  as  representative  of  general  condi- 
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tions.  But  it  should  be  pointed  out,  on  the  other  handj  that  out  of 
2,074  women  and  girls  for  whom  inforraation  was  secured  only  68 
were  found  altogether  who  did  all  of  the  housework  while  at  the  same 
time  working  in  the  mill.  Of  the  24  mothers,  15  were  suffering  from 
various  troubles,  such  as  rheumatism,  nervousness,  pains  in  the  feet, 
backache,  headache,  exliaustioo,  and  female  admen ts  commonly 
known  to  be  brought  on  or  aggravated  by  prolonged  standing  or 
prolonged  strain,  and  they  attributed  these  troubles  to  their  work  in 
the  mill.  Of  these  women,  18  stated  that  they  considered  that  the 
effect  of  such  work  upon  the  home  life  was  bad.  * 

The  families  of  most  of  these  mothers  numbered  from  3  to  5  per- 
sons and  in  some  instances  included  very  young  children.  Six  of  the 
women  were  widows,  4  were  deserted,  and  1  was  divorced;  in  the 
other  13  cases  the  husbands  were  living  at  home,  but  3  of  the  hus- 
bands were  not  at  work.  The  youngest  of  the  mothers  was  19  years 
old  and  the  oldest  47  years.  In  most  instances  the  day's  work  began 
from  6  to  6.30  a.  m.  on  full  working  days  and  lasted  until  6  to  6.30 
p.  m.,  and  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day  were  required  for  house- 
work. 

GOMFANT  AND  INDEPENDENT  BOABDING  AND  LOBaiNO  HOUSES. 

In  addition  to  those  cotton-mill  operatives  who  board  or  lodge  in 
the  liomea  of  fellow-employees,  there  are  many  who  board  or  lodge 
in  houses  which  are  owned  by  mill  companies  and  conducted  under 
their  rules  or  in  bouses  independently  owned  and  managed. 

Company  houses  are  given  rent  free  to  the  boarding-house  keeper 
for  services  in  furnishing  board  and  lodging  to  the  mill  company's 
employees,  the  owners  regulating  the  rates  charged  and  prescribing 
certain  other  conditions  alTectmg  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the 
inmates.  In  some  cases  the  company  protects  its  tenant  from  pecun- 
iary loss  by  withholding  final  payment  to  discharged  employees 
until  aU  obligations  to  the  landlord  are  settled. 

Independent  boarding  houses  as  here  referred  to  are  those  oper- 
ated by  independent  landlords  and  accommodating  a  considerable 
number. 

Private  houses  where,  besides  the  family,  there  are  but  two  or 
three  boarders,  and  which  are  genera Hy  not  conducted  along  board- 
ing-house lines,  are  not  considered  in  this  discussion. 

Among  the  company  and  independent  houses  wliich  provide  lodg- 
ing and  table  board  to  the  same  general  class  of  operatives  there  was 
found  to  be  a  notably  close  range  of  rates  charged  therefor  in  the 
various  localities  visited  in  New  England,  and  the  same  was  true  also  M 
in  the  South.  In  some  localities  it  is  the  custom  to  include  laundry  ■ 
work  in  the  rates  charged.  In  the  Northern  States  many  of  the 
houses  charge  different  rates  for  male  and  female  boarders,  usually 
30  cents  to  $1  per  week  more  for  males  than  for  females. 
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In  nuudy  mill  communities  there  were  no  company  houses,  nxnt  anj 
other  boiirding  houses  that  furnished  board  and  lodging  to  the 
ordinary  cotton  mill  employee.  This  was  especially  true  as>  to  the 
ipwA^llftr  mill  communities,  where  such  operatives  as  did  not  live  with 
their  own  families  boarded  with  other  families.  In  some  of  the 
communities  visited  the  weekly  rates  for  lodging  and  table  board  in 
company  <Kr  independent  boarding  houses  were  obtained.  These 
rates  are  shown  below,  and  though  they  are  given  for  only  a  limited 
numbet'  of  places,  they  indicate  the  usual  range  of  prices  for  board 
in  such  houses  in  each  section.  Houses  in  which  the  boarders  were 
almost  exclusively  mill  officials  are  not  included. 

In  Maine,  a  company  house  at  Lewiston,  $3.50. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  company  house  at  Elxeter,  males  $3.25, 
females  $2.75:  a  company  house  at  Fittsfield,  males  $3.25,  females 
$2.50;  company  houses  at  Manchester,  males  $3.60,  females  $3;  a 
company  house  at  Greenville,  males  $3.25,  females  $2. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  company  house  at  Chicopee,  males  $3.35, 
females  $2.35;  a  company  house  at  Waltham,  males  $3,  females  $2.25; 
independent  houses  at  Fall  River,  males  $3.50,  females  $3. 

In  Rhode  Island,  a  company  house  at  Georgiaville,  males  $4, 
females  $3. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  company  house  at  Craggy,  $3. 

In  South  Carolina,  an  independent  house  at  Clinton,  $2.75;  a  com- 
pany house  at  Newberry,  $2.75,  including  laundry  work. 

In  Georgia,  a  company  house  at  Thompson,  $2.50;  an  inde- 
pendent house  at  Griffin,  $2,  including  laundry  work. 

In  Alabama,  an  independent  house  at  Alabama  City,  $2.75;  inde- 
pendent houses  at  Selma,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Through  their  habit  of  colonizing,  the  foreigners  who  board  are 
found  living  with  others  of  their  race,  often  in  overcrowded  quarters. 

The  average  weekly  rate  paid  by  Portuguese  operatives  for  board 
and  lodging  in  New  England  mill  cities  during  the  year  covered  by 
the  investigation  was  about  $2  and  that  of  the  Greeks  about  $3. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  a  uniform  rate  is  shown 
among  houses  in  Polish  districts,  where  the  same  manner  of  living 
seems  to  prevail  in  all  localities  in  wliich  Poles  were  reported.  Those 
Poles  who  keep  house  take  lodgers  of  their  own  race.  Each  lodger  is 
charged  $3  per  month  for  a  lodging,  or  sleeping  place,  tea  or  coffee, 
washing,  and  the  cooking  of  food  supplied  by  himself,  consisting 
mainly  of  meat  and  bread.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  these  lodgers,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  seven,  sleep  in  one  room.  In  Rhode  Island 
similar  conditions  were  found  to  exist,  while  the  rates  were  lower, 
$2.50  to  $3  per  month. 

Among  the  Itahans  reported  in  Rhode  Island,  each  lodger  pays  $2 
per  month  for  sleeping  quarters,  washing,  mending,  the  cooking  of 
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his  dinners  by  his  landlady,  and  the  use  of  the  family  stove  for  cook- 
ing his  own  breakfasts  and  suppers,  all  food  being  supplied  by 
himself. 

In  tbe  section  entitled  "Independent  woman  workers,"  which 
appears  on  pa^e  547,  it  is  shown  that  certain  woman  operatives  in 
New  England  who  boarded  in  fatnilies  other  than  their  own  paid  an 
average  of  $2.54  per  week  for  board.  In  the  southern  group  tiie 
average  amount  paid  per  week  by  such  boarders  was  $2.34. 

BOABSEBS   AND   LODGERS   IN   FAIHLIES    OF  COTTON-HILL     OPEBATITXS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nuinbor  of  families  of  cotton-mill 
operatives  in  Xow  En«;land  that  were  reported  in  this  investigation, 
the  number  that  added  to  their  income  by  taking  in  fellow-operatives 
as  boarders  and  lodgers,  or  as  lo<lgers  who  supplied  their  own  food  to 
be  cooked  by  the  housewife.  The  number  of  boarders  and  lodgers 
and  details  regarding  families  of  different  races  also  are  given. 

The  anitmnt  of  revenue  from  this  source  is  shown  and  discussed  in 
the  section  relating  to  income  from  sources  other  than  wages. 

FAMILIES  OF  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES  HAVING  BOARDERS  OR  LODQERS  AND 
NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMI1.Y  OF  SUCH  BOARDERS  OR  LODQERS,  FOR 
TUE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP,  BY  RACE  AND  NATIVITY  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES. 
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14 
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Under  the  habit  of  colonizing,  prevalent  among  the  foreign  bom, 
it  was  observed  that  of  the  families  reported  as  keeping  boarders  or 
lodgers,  tliose  having  foreign-born  heads  catered  almost  exclusively 
to  people  of  their  own  race. 

The  highest  average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  among 
those  with  foreign-born  heads  in  the  group  of  States  was  found  in  the 
Polish,  with  3.4  J  followed  by  the  Italians  and  Portuguese,  with  2.9; 
French  Canadians,  2.1;  English,  1.6;  and  Irish,  1.4. 

The  highest  average  number  of  hoarders  or  lodgers  per  family  in 
any  one  of  the  States  in  the  group  was  5.7  among  the  Polish  in  New 
Hampshire,  followed  by  the  same  race  in  Massachusetts  with  3.6,  the 
Portuguese  in  Massachusetts  with  3.4,  and  the  Itahans  in  Rhode 
Island  with  3.2,  aU  the  others  showing  an  average  of  less  than  3. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  faraihes  of  cotton-mill 
operatives  in  tiie  southern  group  that  were  reported  in  this  investiga- 
tion, the  number  that  kept  boardei-s  and  lodgers,  and  the  number  of 
boarders  and  lodgers: 

FAMILIES  OF  COTTON  MILL  OPERATIVES  HAVING  BOARDERS  OR  LODGERS  AND 
NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  PER  FAMILY  OF  BlTCa  BOARDERS  OR  L0D0EK8,  FOR 
THE  SODTHERN  GROUP.  BY  RACE  AND  NATIVITY  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES. 
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Taking  the  ^oup  of  6  States  it  Ls  seen  that  there  were  1,567  fami- 
lies reported,  of  which  412,  or  26.3  per  cent,  kept  boarders  or  lodgera. 
In  each  case  except  2  among  these  412  families,  the  head  was  an 
American  white. 

The  average  number  of  boarders  or  lodgers  per  family  reporting 
same,  in  the  total  for  the  group,  as  well  as  of  families  having  Ameri- 
can heads,  was  1.9,  while  in  the  2  families  whose  heads  were  of  foreign 
race  it  was  5. 

iNDEPSNnBNT  WOMAN  WOEEXEB. 

In  reporting  conditions  among  woman  workers  information  was 
secured  from  140  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  boarded  in 
families  other  than  their  own,  but  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
such  information  from  a  number  proportionate  to  the  total  number 
of  such  workers,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  figures  included 
in  the  report  may  indicate  the  existence  of  certain  conditions,  but 
do  not  show  the  extent  to  which  the  whole  body  of  adult  female 
boarders  in  the  industry  was  affected  by  such  conditions. 

Tlie  principal  facts  concerning  these  140  woman  workers  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table;  they  are  shown  separately  for  the  New 
England  and  the  southern  groups: 

AGE,  NATIVFTY.  CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  EARNINGS,  ETC.,  OF  INDEPENDENT  WOMAN 

WORKERS. 
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The  average  age  of  the  64  women  reported  in  New  England  was 
24.8  years  and  they  had  been  at  work  an  average  of  8.3  years.  The 
76  women  reported  in  the  southern  group  were  a  little  older,  averaging 
26.5  years  of  age  and  had  been  over  2  years  longer  at  work.  All  of 
the  southern  women  reported  were  native  born  of  native  parents 
and  35j  or  54.7  per  cent,  were  single,  while  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  New  England  women  were  foreign  bom,  and  36^  or  47.4  per 
cent,  were  single.  The  New  England  women  worked  249  days  during 
the  year,  earning  $321,  and  paying  $2.54  per  week  for  board.  The 
southern  women  worked  only  221  days,  earning  $244,  and  paying 
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$2.34  per  week  for  board.  Of  the  women  reported  in  the  New  Eng^ 
land  ^roup  45  and  of  thoso  in  the  southern  group  36  were  dependent 
upon  their  own  eaniinti^s  for  their  support. 

MEANS  OP  EDUCATION  AVAII,ABL£  FOR  COTTON-HILL  CHELDRJBN. 

DurinfTj  the  investijration  the  means  of  education  available  to  the 
woman  and  cliild  work{+rs  in  tho  group  of  four  Northern  and  six  South- 
em  States  visited  wero  made  the  subject  of  considerable  inquiry. 

It  goes  almost  without  sa^dng  that  the  school  education  of  cotton- 
mill  cliildren,  North  and  South,  is  free-school  education,  either  public 
or  parocldal,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  education  of  the 
women  with  whom  the  investigation  dealt.  Those  women  who  are 
foreign  born  received  their  education,  if  any  were  received  in  schools, 
in  the  public  schools  of  other  countries. 

In  the  States  visited  during  the  investigation  rapid  progress  in 
public  educational  facilities  has  been  made.  In  actual  conditions  the 
New  England  States  are  far  in  the  lead,  but  in  the  rate  of  improve- 
ment during  the  last  few  years  the  advanatage  Ues  with  the  South- 
ern St  ates,  in  which  [juhlic-school  systems  were  not  established  until 
after  1S70.  Tlie  better  conditions  in  the  New  England  States  are  due 
in  part  to  the  greater  amount  of  money  available  for  schools  and 
the  explanation  of  the  lugher  rate  of  progress  in  the  Southern  States 
is  to  be  found  in  their  industrial  revival  and  phenomenal  growth 
within  the  last  two  decades. 

Among  certain  recent  well-known  movements  affecting  or  designed 
to  affect  the  school  systems  in  these  States  are  some  wbich  have 
already  affected  or  will  soon  begin  to  affect  the  cotton-raill  people. 
These  movements  are  not  the  same  in  the  New  England  and 
Southern  States  visited,  hut  differ  in  accordance  with  the  differences 
in  actual  conditions  in  the  several  States. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  trend  of  progress  is  toward  secur- 
ing more  general  and  regular  attendance  through  the  agency  of  better 
laws  and  the  machinery  to  enforce  them,  toward  better  supervision 
of  schools,  toward  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  school  funds,  the 
betterment  of  teachers,  better  regulations  concerning  the  adoption  of 
text-books,  greater  attention  to  hygienic  conditions  in  schools,  and 
toward  provisions  for  industrial  education,  evening  schools,  particu- 
larly for  the  illiterate  foreign  child,  correctional  schools,  and  special 
agencies  for  training  backward  pupils. 

In  the  Southern  States  visited  there  is  being  shown  &  great  popular 
interest  in  public  education,  very  widespread,  but  as  yet  somewhat 
ineffective  in  the  rural  districts  in  which  many  cotton  mills  are  located. 
State  and  local  organizations,  such  as  the  Cooperative  Educational 
Association  of  Virginia,  the  School  Improvement  Association  of  South 
C&rolhi&j  and  siuiilar  oi^ganizatioos  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
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Alabama,  have  done  much  to  secure  better  school  conditions.  There 
the  tr*md  of  progress  is  toward  larf^er  state  appropriations  and  the 
incrcjtse  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes,  longer  terms  of  school, 
more  and  better  normal  schools,  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  better 
schoolhouses,  extension  of  industrial  education,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  compulsory  school  attendance. 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1909  (°)  are  given  statistics  which  indicate  the  school  advantages  avail- 
able to  cotton-mill  [jcople  in  the  States  visited.  Comparing  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  pupils  in  these  States,  as  shown  by  that  report,  it 
is  found  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the 
public  si'hnols  in  1907-8  varied  in  the  four  New  England  States  from 
19.3  in  Maine  to  35.5  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  six  Southern  States 
from  38.3  in  Virginia  to  49.8  in  Alabama.  As  regards  the  average 
number  of  days  the  schools  were  kept  open  during  the  year,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts  bad  the  longest  terms,  194  and  188  days, 
respectively,  followed  by  New  Hampshire  (159.1  {Jays)  and  Maine 
(136  days).  In  the  southern  group  Georgia  led  with  132.3  days, 
followed  by  Virginia  (130  days),  Mississippi  (119  days),  Alabama 
(113.3  days),  North  CaroUna  (98.3  days),  and  South  Carohna  (95.5 
days). 

A  comparison  of  the  average  attendance  with  the  total  school  popu- 
lation shows  that  in  Massachusetts  the  average  number  of  pupils 
actually  present  each  day  represented  61.9  per  cent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated school  population  (children  5  to  18  yeui's  of  age),  this  being 
the  highest  percentage  for  any  of  the  States  included  in'this  investi- 
gation; Maine  showed  the  next  highest  attendance  (55.9  per  cent), 
followed  by  New  Hampshire  (52  per  cent),  Khode  Island  (48,8  per 
cent),  South  Carolina  (44.8  per  cent),  North  Carolina  (43.8  per  cent), 
Mississippi  (42.3  per  cent),  Georgia  (38.2  per  cent),  Virginia  (36.8 
per  cent),  and  Alabama  (35.9  per  cent)» 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  chililren  5  to  18  years  of  age,  Maine  had 
79.2  (icr  cent  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  was  followed  by  Missi.ssippi 
with  78  per  c^nt;  Massachusetts^  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Alabama  follow- 
ing in  the  order  named.  Mississippi,  while  sec4>nd  in  the  percentage 
of  total  school  population  enrolled,  came  last  in  the  percentage  of 
school  population  enrolled  who  were  in  daily  attendance  at  school. 
In  the  hitter  respect  the  four  New  England  States  with  their  compul- 
sory school-attendance  laws  le<l,  Massachusetts  firat  with  81.9  per 
cent  of  her  total  enrolled  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  followed  by  New 
Hampshire  with  77.1  per  cent,  Rhode  Island  ^^dth  74.7  per  cent,  and 
Maine  with  70.5  per  cent.     In  the  southern  group  South  Carolina  led 

<>  Report  of  the  Comniifisioner  of  EducatioQ  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  602-611. 
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with  72.4  per  cent,  followed  by  Alabama  (64.4  per  cent),  Georgia  (63.4 
per  cent),  Virf^nia  (62,3  per  cent),  North  Carolina  (62  per  c«nt),  antl 
Mississippi  (54.2  percent).  Tbese  figures  show  that  of  the  children 
enrolled  none  of  the  ten  States  had  over  82  per  cent  in  daily  attendance 
and  half  of  them  had  less  than  65  per  cent  attending.  It  means  that 
of  those  who  were  enrolled  at  school  some  time  during  the  year  from 
18  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  afterwards  (iroppe<l  out- 
While  not  an  absolute  index  of  tho  condition  and  efficiency  of  schools, 
the  amount  of  money  received  for  and  expended  for  schools  indicates 
in  a  general  way  the  provision  for  public  education.  In  none  of  these 
ten  States  was  the  income  from  permanent  school  funds  and  rent  of 
school  lands  a  very  important  item.  Tho  signilicant  fact  about  income 
from  taxation  is  that  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
Khode  Island  derived  from  46.0  per  cent  t'j  94,4  per  cent  of  their  whole 
school  revenue  from  local  taxation,  while  in  the  South  none  of  the  six 
States,  except  Virginia  with  her  50.7  per  cent,  derived  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  total  revenvio  from  local  taxation,  Alabama  deriving  only 
14  per  cent  and  Mississippi  only  10.9  per  cent  in  that  way. 

In  the  average  amount  paid  monthly  to  teachers,  Massachusetts 
took  the  lead  with  S67.93,  followed  in  order  by  lUiode  Island,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  and  lastly  Maine,  which  paid  her  teachers  an  average 
monthly  salary  of  130.63. 

eCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  report  of  tiie  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1 908 
contains  a  summary  of  state  legislation  from  October  1,  1906,  to 
October  1 ,  1908,  and  shows  the  trend  of  progress  in  the  diflFerent  States. 
The  laws  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  10  States  covered  by  this 
investigation  relate  to  the  following  subjects:  (I)  General  organiza- 
tion and  administration,  such  laws  having  been  passed  in  Virginia 
and  Maine;  (2)  increasing  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  as  was 
proviilcd  for  in  Maine,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia;  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  in  rural  schools  in  Virginia;  (4)  the  compensation 
and  pensioning  of  teachers  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia;  (5)  the 
training  of  teachers  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  North  Carolina; 
(6)  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and  industrial  training  systems 
in  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Mississippi;  (7)  the  providing  funds 
for  erecting  additional  school  buildings  in  Virginia;  (8)  medical 
inspection  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia;  (9)  establishment  of 
higher,  and  professional,  and  special  education  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina;  (10)  the  providing  of  increased  facilities,  etc.,  in  Alabama, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Maine;  and  (11)  compulsory 
attendance  and  child  labor  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia. 
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The  present  status  of  educational  laws  in  the  ten  States  yisited  is 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


COMPULSORY  BDUCATION  LAWg. 
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CHILB  LABOS  LAWS  ATFEOTtHC}  SDUCATlOlf. 

The  laws  of  the  ten  States  contain  the  following  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  ages  under  which  the  employment  of  children  is  forbidden 
and  the  educational  restrictions  on  child  labor. 

i/a{TW.^Fourteen  years  of  age,  in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
establishment. 

Neny  Hampshire. — ^No  child  under  12  years  of  age  in  any  manufac- 
turing e.stablishment.  No  child  under  14  years  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  nor  in  mechanical,  mercantile,  or  other  employment 
while  schools  are  in  session.  No  child  under  16  years  during  school 
session  unless  he  can  read  at  sight  and  writ©  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language. 

Afaftftachu-ftefts. — Fourteen  years  of  age,  in  factories,  workshops,  and 
mercantile  establishments.  No  child  over  14  and  under  16  years 
unless  he  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language.  Minors  over  16  years  may  not  be  employed  where 
a  public  evening  school  is  maintained,  unless  they  attend  or  present 
certificates  of  literary,  or  unless  a  physician  certifies  that  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  their  health  both  to  work  and  to  attend  night  school. 

Rhode  hhnd. — Fourteen  years  of  age,  in  any  factory,  manufactur- 
ing or  business  establishment. 

Vir^nia. — Twelve  years  of  age,  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
or,  mining  operation.  Since  changed  to  14  years,  going  into  effect 
March  1,  1910. 

North  Carolina. — ^Twelve  years  of  age,  in  any  factory  or  manufac- 
turing establishment.     No  child  between  12  and  13  years,  except  in 
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an  apprenticed  capacity,  and  unless  he  shall  have  attended  school 
four  rnonths  in  the  preceding  12  months. 

South  Carolina. — Twelve  years  of  age,  in  any  manufacturing,  mine, 
or  textile  establishment,  except  children  of  widowed  mothers  or  totally 
disabled  fathers,  or  in  case  of  an  orphan  dependent  upon  his  own 
labor.  Children  may  work  in  textile  establishments  during  June, 
July,  and  August  if  they  have  attended  school  for  not  less  than  four 
months  during  the  current  school  year. 

Georgia. — No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or 
allowed  to  labor  in  or  about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, unless  the  child  is  au  orphan  without  other  means  of  support, 
or  unless  a  widowed  mother  or  an  aged  or  disabled  father  is  dependent 
upon  the  labor  of  such  child.  No  child  under  14  years  shall  be  so 
employed  or  allowed  to  labor  unless  he  can  write  his  name  and  simple 
sentences  and  shall  have  attended  school  for  12  weeks  of  the  preceding 
year,  six  weeks  of  which  attendance  must  be  consecutive.  No  child 
between  14  and  18  years  shall  be  so  emploj'ed  or  allowed  to  labor 
unless  he  shall  have  attended  school  for  12  weeks  of  the  preceding 
year,  six  weeks  of  which  attendance  must  be  consecutive. 

Alahama, — No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  emploj^ed  or^ 
permitted  to  work  in  or  be  in  or  about  any  mill,  factory,  or  manufac- 
turing estabUshment.  No  child  between  12  and  16  years  shall  be 
employed  or  be  permitted  to  work  or  be  detained  in  or  about  any 
mill,  fafitory,  or  manufacturing  establishment  unless  he  shall  attend 
school  for  eight  weeks  in  every  year  of  employment,  six  weeks  of 
which  must  be  consecutive. 

Mississippi. — No  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
or  permitted  to  work  in  any  mill,  factory,  or  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. 

Extended  comment  upon  the  school  laws  or  the  effect  of  recent 
changes  in  them  is  unnecessary  here.  Compulsory  attendance  laws, 
with  specified  tenns  of  attendance,  fines  for  violation,  and  comple- 
mentary labor  laws^  obtain  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island.  Of  the  six  Southern  States  visited  none  has 
state  law  directly  compelHng  attendance  at  school,  although  Virginia^ 
and  North  Carolina  have  laws  making  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school  compulsory,  if  the  local  district  so  orders,  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama  forbid  the  employment  of  certain  children 
unless  they  shall  have  had  a  specified  attendance  at  school. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  effect  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  in 
New  England  have  had  among  cotton-mill  people,  the  following 
r6sum6  made  up  from  recent  reports  of  the  school  authorities  of  a 
large  cotton  mill  city  in  Massachusetts  (Lowell),  and  from  information 
secured  from  the  school  authorities  in  that  city  during  the  investiga- 
tion, is  given. 
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Until  1898  the  privilege  of  legal  employment  for  persons  under  21 
yean  of  age  in  Massachusetts  depended  wholly  upon  age  and  not  ai 
aU  upon  education.  The  age  limit  of  compulsory  education  was  14 
years,  and  hoys  and  girls  above  that  age  could  leave  school  and  go  to 
woriL  whether  they  knew  anything  of  letters  or  not.  After  effoita 
repeated  each  year  for  several  years  a  law  in  the  interests  both  of 
education  and  of  a  lessened  amount  of  child  labor  was  passed  by  the 
state  legislature,  which  raised  the  age  limit  of  school  attendance  and 
of  legal  employment  to  16  years,  not  indeed  for  all  children,  but  for 
those  who  could  not  read  and  write  English.  That  law  defined  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  might  be  accepted  in  proof  of  age,  provided  for 
compulsory  attendance  at  evening  schools  of  illiterate  minors  who 
were  employed,  specified  the  grade  of  school  work  which  must  be 
attained  by  those  asking  for  employment  certificates,  and  provided 
the  machinery  to  enforce  the  law.  It  went  into  effect  on  January 
1,1906. 

The  children  contemplated  in  that  law  belong  in  three  groups, 
namely,  (1)  children  between  14  and  16  years,  who,  if  hterate,  may 
be  employed  when  properly  certificated,  (2)  children  between  14  and 
and  16  years,  who,  if  iUiterate,  may  not  be  employed  under  any 
circumstances  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  (3)  persons 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  who,  if  illiterate,  may  be  employed, 
provided  they  attend  available  evening  schools  regularly.  Of 
illiterate  persons  between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  if  unemployed,  the 
law  makes  no  mention.  The  law  therefore  was  likely  to  affect  the 
enrollment  and  attendance  of  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

In  anticipation  of  the  effects  of  that  law  children  were  advised  and 
encouraged  to  work  hard  to  leam  English  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain 
or  to  continue  employment  legally.  Many  children  did  so.  Scores 
certainly,  and  possibly  hundreds,  learned  to  read  and  write  English 
within  a  few  months  before  the  law  went  into  effect,  but  others  who 
tried  faithfuUy  found  the  time  too  short,  while  the  majority,  indiffer- 
ent to  all  efforts  in  their  behalf,  dodged  education,  a  course  in  which 
they  semed  not  infrequently  to  have  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
their  parents.  Of  about  300  children  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
law,  some  demonstrated  their  ability  to  read  and  write  English, 
others  dropped  into  day  schools,  and  still  others  left  the  city  for 
places  where  the  laws  were  less  restrictive.  Those  who  entered  school 
required  different  teaching,  and  were  provided  for  in  special,  ungraded 
schoolrooms. 

Of  the  good  results  of  the  law  in  reducing  child  labor  and  in 
extending  the  abihty  to  read  and  write  English  the  school  authorities 
had  no  doubt.  An  increase  in  enrollment  and  attendance  at  the  day 
schools  followed,  which  indicated  an  increased  effort  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  have  their  children  in  school.    The  evening  schools  of  the 
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city  were  dilTereiitly  affected — a  decrease  in  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance following  the  date  when  the  new  law  went  into  effect.  Evening 
schools  had  always  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  illiterate 
minors  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  who  were  working  in  the 
mills  of  the  city,  but  imder  tlie  new  law  these  could  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  employed  in  the  mills,  and  the  number  compeUed 
to  attend  evening  school  was  reduced  to  illiterates  between  16  and  21 
years  of  age  who  were  employed.  However,  subsequent  immigra- 
tion of  illiterate  foreigners  under  21  years — particularly  Poles,  Greeks, 
and  Portuguese — who  secured  employment  in  the  mills  again  raised 
the  attendance  in  1907-8. 

WOBK  OF  THE  TRUAWT  OFFICES. 

•nnoughout  the  New  England  States  visited »  attendance  or  tniant 
officers  are  employed  to  enforce  regular  attendance  of  children  at 
school.  Their  work  is  facilitated  by  the  official  birth  records  kept  in 
those  States  and  by  the  well-established  sentiment  of  the  general 
public  and  the  labor  unions  in  favor  of  compulsory  education. 

Violations  of  the  law  are  not  uncommon  in  these  States,  for  there 
is  present  there  a  considerable  element  hostile  or  indifferent  to  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  the  greatest  rause  of  violations  of  the  school 
attendance  and  child  labor  laws  in  those  States  is  the  unreliabiUty  of 
transcribed  birth  records  of  certain  foreign  countries  for  children  who 
have  come  to  this  country  to  work.  To  remedy  this  evil  some  school 
authorities  have  advocated  laws  which  will  require  more  rehable 
records  of  the  ages  of  immigrant  children  at  ports  of  entry  than  are 
now  shown  by  ships'  manifests  or  immigrants'  passports. 

AFFIDAVITS  AND  AGE  AND  SCHOOL  CEETIFIGATS8. 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation  some  of  the  ten  States  visited  had 
school  and  labor  laws  which  rcquiretl  the  presentation  to  employers 
or  to  various  civil  or  school  officials  of  affidavits  or  certificateis  show- 
ing the  ages,  school  attendance,  or  other  facts  about  children  who 
were  or  desired  to  be  employed  in  cotton  textile  mills.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pftges  different  forms  of  such  affidavits  and  certificatee  are 
shown. 

MAINE. 

In  Maine  any  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  employed 
in  a  cotton  mill  was  required  to  furnish  his  or  her  employer  with  evi- 
dence of  age  as  shown  by  a  town  clerk's  record  or  a  baptismal  record 
or  a  passport.  The  employer  was  required  to  issue  to  such  a  child 
an  employment  certificate  in  the  form  approved  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  to  issue  a  duphcate  to  the  factory  inspector.  He  was 
also  required  to  nctify  the  factory  inspector  of  the  date  when  such 
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cmidoyiiiBiit  ceased.    The  f oUowing  is  a  f onn  used  by  town  deria  ni 
funiishmg  tmiscariptB  ci  l»rth  records: 

CBSmnCATB  OV  MtKTB.  UtOOSD. 

Scats  ov  Madtb,  Couittt  or ,  (Ci^,  town)  of 

I, ,  clerk  of  aud  (city,  town)  of ,  ^"^  ^^^'^  I  ^'^  i>  ■7 

oAckl  capad^  m  (city,  town)  desk  the  booki  of  records  of  aud  (dt^,  town)  iadw* 
iqg  the  raoam  of  biitlM.    I  find  recorded  tlieretn  the  foUowiqg  in  the  reeavd  eff 

(aty,  town)  Ctek. 
Dite 

FoDowing  is  the  official  form  of  certificate  of  employment: 

cnmncATB  ow  zwnjorumKT. 

State  or  Maimb,  No 

OouiTTr  or Date 

I, employer  of in  behilf  of  ihe GoBiiuiy,  &• 

OiHrtanMflfaaplifcr.)  (loHrt  naaw  «r  bIoot.) 

■une  beiqgs  mennfartgrinir  or  mecfauucml  wtehliAmcnt,  doing  boeinea  at 

in  aid  county  and  State,  liereby  certify  that ,  whoae  (pereaCr  «c) 

aSamUamm 

(amarHtn  ti) and  whoae  raidenoe  is haa  tUi 

BfBwUd.)  OmmtnMmetttmlaar.atn^taBAmamtm.} 

day  prodnoed  and  preaented  to  the  (owner)  (tupervUauknt)  (oteneer)  ai  aid  oob- 

(Znm  ttatta  ■ot  ■wfcid.) 
pany,  a  cwtified  copy  of  (ike  town  dafi  reeond)  (taid  wtmor*$  haptumal  neori^ 

(EnaeHaIci 
{widminoi't  pampori)  diowing  the  date  of  hia  Caid  miiMr't)  biith,  all  as  required 

by  <^apter  46  of  the  Public  L«wa  of  Mai  oe  kc  the  year  1907 . 

Employer  as  aloraaid. 
Approved  aa  to  fonn: 

▲ttomey-O^aerU. 

No  form  of  notifi^i-ation  to  Uje  ftut-Utry  inap«>^tor  of  ihe  C(*fi«at4on  of 
the  employment  of  Buch  childreu  wm»  fontui  in  um  during  the 
inyestigation. 

VEW    HAMKItHIRR, 

In  New  Hampshire  no  child  u/i*ler  1*5  ytmrti  fJtnXA  \Mi  employed  in 
a  cotton  mill  during  the  tixrM;  m  wlii/Jj  tlie  I'x^al  pubJic  m-AinxAn  wen 
in  session  without  fjr8t  preM^nting  a  Ktater/u^fit  of  hiK  age  from  hia 
parent  or  guaxdiaxt.  l^'wom  t/y  More  th«  lrx;al  «>''h<>'yl  auUioHiieif,  And 
no  child  under  16  yeans  'MiuJd  f>e  is'y  «fraployed  during  the  time  in 
which  the  locaJ  publi<:  mW^U  wer^;  in  titiminfti  witiiout  i'lnti  preheniing 
a  certificate  from  the  sch'X^l  aut}i<>nti^  Uutt  1m»  'y>uld  r<;ad  at  wiglit 
and  write  U^'bly  simple  M;fjtcii<>«  iu  thi;  K»gJii*h  laiiguag^i. 

Furthermore,  the  law  provid»yi  Uwtt  no  i/jifAor  ^v>uld  J>e  employed 
in  a  cotton  mill  who  wa^  r^ot  u>\jUi  i/f  rewti  at  «ig)jt  afi^l  write  Utu^ibly 
simple  8enteu<>$t;  in  tlie  Ku^JiKh  language  wiiiU;  a  free  public  eveuifjig 
school  was  maintaiufbd  in  th«  dibUv;t  in  whkh  lie  reai^li^l  unUaaa  he 
were  a  regular  atteudaut  at  bu<;h  ^^v^'uiiig  w^^imA,  or  a  day  «K;h<x>l,  or 
milets  he  pret»ented  a  lyhrUiMMAAt  niffiMA  by  a  prit^'Xicin^  phytfician 
•atasfaetory  to  tJUe  school  ftuthoritiea  showing  thai  his  physical  coo- 
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dition  would  render  attendance  at  evening  school  in  addition  to  daily 
labor  prejudicial  to  his  health.  In  the  case  of  an  illiterate  minor 
whose  health  would  not  permit  attendance  at  evening  school  in 
addition  to  daily  work,  the  school  authorities  were  required  to  issue 
a  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  minor  for  a  specified 
term. 

The  following  employment  certificate  waa  in  use  at  an  establish- 
ment investigated: 

BMPLOTHBNT  CKRTIFICATB. 
(FubllA  Btatntca,  cliapttf  03.  as  amaoded  by  B«Bslaa  laws  of  1901,) 


This  certifiea  that  I  am  the of and  that was  born  at is  the 

county  of and  State  of on  the and  ia  now years  old. 

Si^ature, 

Date ,190    .  Witnese, — 

{If  Kigiuiture  ia  by  mark.) 

Town  of ,  City  of  . . 

State  op  New  Hampsrihe,  m. 

Then  pereonally  ap^teared  before  me  the  abuve-nained and  made  oath 

that  the  loregoinR  certificate  by sipied  ib  true  to  tho  beat  of knowledge  and 

belief.     Having  no  aufliciont  reaaon  to  doubt  that ia  of  the  age  therein  certified, 

I  hereby  certify  that can  read  at  sight,  and  can  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 

the  EngJish  language. 

Signature, 

Dat«, 190    .  Official  authority, ^- 

No Town  of City  of 

The  New  Hampshire  department  of  public  instruction  has  issued 
a  printed  ^Miteracy  test"  containing  among  oth(>rs  the  following  sen- 
tences which  might  be  used  either  for  reading  tests  or  writing  tests: 

NBW  HAUPSmSB. 
DxrAatyKKT  or  rvauc  mmnvcnoM. 

UTERACT  TE3T. 

Sailors  are  sharing  in  the  peneral  prosperity,  wages  to  seamen  having  reached  the 
highest  point  in  many  vearH.  Eveu  news  comes  from  St,  John,  N.  5,,  that  some 
^ips  have  been  delayecf  as  much  as  two  weeks  because  of  inability  to  secure  crews. 

MAJrr  YACANT  TKWRMKNTS. 

The  large  number  of  "To  Let"  signs  to  be  set'n  along  the  route  of  the  Valley  street 
car  Hue,  particularly  along  Wileon  street,  which  i»  most  thickly  built  up,  is  a  subject 
of  comment  among  wuwngerH  who  go  that  way  occajsionally  and  who  are  therefore 
more  impressed  by  the  changed  conditions.  A  year  or  two  ago  people  had  difficulty 
in  securing  a  tenement  of  any  kind  in  this  section,  while  to-day  one  may  have  his 
choice  among  a  large  number  or  variety. 

Reading,  Pa.,  September  13,  Passengers  on  the  Reading  express  train  for  Potta- 
ville  had  a  remarkable  e.xperience  yesl^rday  afternoon,  6  miles  north  of  this  city, 
when  the  train,  going  60  miles  an  hour,  nm  into  a  wind  storm  which  tore  off  the 
roof  of  one  car  and  sent  a  thrill  of  exciteuieut  through  the  entire  train.  Just  before 
the  train  rushed  into  the  cloud  it  became  at*  dark  as  night  and  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

The  train  stopped  at  Leesport  a  few  miiiutce  later,  and  the  paasengerB  were  traDi»- 
f erred  from  the  leaking  car  to  another. 
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Ib  Hniiiiruinriii  avr  <a^  TimiH'  1<  jvks  vk»  Besses  to  W 
rmfi^v^i  WL  a  ^ic&sil  mdl  han^  iestL  lo  sKwr  m  iicfmi-mtehr  prated 
aB|»fe^Tiiitaic  ck&iHL  tt^irr  ttZk«i  4<si  ami  ^ifeed  V?'  ^  JBliiBiliMf. 
I  ■jiiniii  1 1  loii-  jiKtMitL  *&  j^  ani  sckiMfii^  ccrtiScjfeie^  sk^viag  a^ 
awi  dbfiBx  Bi»  iMii  as  s^ii  aad  lo  vriie  k^Aly  «^il»  jMt<»ew>  ni 
tke-  EojEfi^  BaB^-zs^it.  «^k4  <«fftift»te  Bar  li»  isswd  «dhr  br  tl» 
kIwmI  aisck»:)caB»  upoai  proper  eTwfettpe  of  tibp  ckikfs  af^  TW 
eiinlei*  *d  i^c  &ds  to  be  a  tenKkate  of  bstb  or  baptiai.  or  a  cHy 
or  tovm  eifs&f s  noisier  of  tbe  cbikTs  birth,  or  otber  eTidwKi^  wmW 
oatb.  tbe  t&ir*!  foein  of  eridmce  being  acceptable  odhr  in  case  tbe 
scbool  aotbiwisies  dedde  tbat  nnther  of  tbe  fiist  tm\>  fii>ntt$  of 
erklMKe  b  ara^able  for  tbe  parpose.  No  child  under  16  Tean 
maj  be  empir>T«d  if  unable  to  read  at  sigbt  and  viite  kgibhr  simple 
sentences  in  tbe  En^ii^  langoa^p.  Xo  illiterate  minor  betirceii  16 
aiMl  21  rears  n^aj  be  emplojed  imless,  first,  be  prets«nts  to  bn 
enq»lojer  e^crfa  veek  an  official  record  of  bis  regular  attendance  at  a 
public  ereoin^  school,  if  one  ia  available  in  tbe  town  or  citv  in 
wfajeb  be  rcsMks.  or  unicBs,  second,  be  presents  a  pennit  granted 
bj  tbe  school  authoritiee  and  authorizing  the  emploTment  of  suob 
minor  for  a  specified  term.  Tbe  latter  permit  may  be  granted  lo 
such  illiterate  minor  onlr  upon  his  presenting  to  the  school  authori- 
ties a  certificate  signed  br  a  roistered  practicing  physician,  approved 
br  the  school  authorities,  showing  that  such  minor's  physical  condi- 
tion would  render  regular  attendance  at  evening  school  in  addition 
to  dafly  labor  prejudicial  to  his  health.  The  law  does  not  provide 
for  Uliterate  minoiB  between  16  and  21  years  at  work  who  reside  in 
towns  or  cities  which  do  not  maintain  a  pubhc  OTening  school*  nor 
for  iUiterate  minors  not  emplojed  at  alL 
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The  law  provides  that  the  employment  ticket  and  the  age  and 

BchooUng  certificate  should  be  in  the  following  form: 

KMPLOY118NT  TICKrt. 

(Revised  Laws,  c.  10t>,  wc.  32,) 

When  (name  of  minor),  heiRht,  (feet  and  mches),  complexion  (fair  or  dark),  hair 
(color),  preseote  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  duly  signed,  I  intend  to  employ 
(him  or  her). 

(Signature  oi  intending  employer  or  agent.) 

(Town  or  city  and  date.) 

AOB  AND  BCHOOLINO  CCRTIPICATB. 
(Il«Tlj>eO  I^Kra,  c.  106,  aec.  32.) 

This  certifiee  that  I  am  the  (father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian)  of  (name  o! 
minor),  and  that  (he  or  ehe)  waa  bom  at  (name  of  city  or  t^>WD),  in  the  county  of  (name 

of  county,  if  known),  and  State  (or  country)  of ,  on  the  (day  and  year  of  birth), 

and  in  now  (number  of  yearn  and  months)  old. 

(Signature  of  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian.) 

(City  or  town  and  date.) 

Then  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above  named  (name  of  person  signing), 
and  made  oath  that  tltie  foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or  her)  eigned  is  true  to  the  best 
of  (his  or  her)  knowledge  and  belief.  I  hereby  approve  the  forgoing  certificate  of 
(name  of  minor),  height  (feet  and  inches),  complexion  (fair  or  dark),  hair  (color), 
having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or  Bhe)  (can  or  can  not)  read  at  aight  and 
(can  nr  can  not)  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language. 

This  certificate  belongo  to  (name  of  minor  in  whoee  behalf  it  is  drawn),  and  ia  to  be 
Burrondered  to  (him  or  her)  whenever  (he  or  ahe)  leaves  the  service  of  the  corporation 
or  employer  holding  the  same;  but  if  not  claimed  by  eaid  minor  within  thirty  days 
from  puch  time,  it  eliall  be  returned  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no 
■uperintendent  of  schools,  to  the  school  committee. 

(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and 

eign,  with  ofhcial  character  of  authority.) 

(City  or  town  and  date.) 

In  the  case  of  a  minor  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language,  the  certificate  shall  continue  as  follows,  aoer  the  word  "lan- 
guage: " 

I  hereby  certify  that  (he  or  she)  ia  regularly  attending  the  (name)  public  evening 
school.  This  certificate  shall  continue  in  force  only  so  long  as  the  regular  attendance 
of  said  minor  at  the  evening  school  ia  indorsed  weekly  by  a  teacher  thereof. 

At  Easthanipton  the  following  form  of  certificate  was  provided  for 
minors  over  16  years  who  were  able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  Enghsh  language: 

UINO&'fi   BUPLOVUENT  CEHTIFICATS. 
EA9TUAVPTON.   MASS, 


This  certifies  that  I  have  this  day  examined ,  who  was  bom 

tall  dark 

....  and  is years  old,  and  is  of  medium   stature,    medium   complexion,   and  has 

short  fair 

......  hair,  and  I  find  that  he  can  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 

the  English  language  aa  required  by  chapter  106,  Revised  Laws. 

Signed, 


D&te, 


(Dtil7  »uUM>rlB«d  by  tb*  •upertotendent  of  achools.) 


Tti«  attention  of  trnploytn  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  any  minor  not  preseallnf  oa«  of  these  cartiQcates 
l»  obliged  bT  ctmpter  183,  oactioa  1,  of  the  nrU  at  lg03,  to  att«Dd  cTenlng  school  regulArlv,  and  "shall 
ftuni&h  to  bli  emphDjer  ■  record  of  tUs  schoot  attsadanoe  each  week  while  the  evenlas  achool  U  in  MMlon, 


i 


YSL' 


MUSL  oaMMrrsm. 


$5» 


Hie  following  ionn  -was 
who  woic  ffrnj^ffyodz 


fur  iDhente  inmais  OTcr  1%  ymim 


Ybk  trnttaSa -Aai,  I  km  As  din- enmoBBd ani  I  fiad  tbst  (he  «r 

Af  )  can  not  TBBd  al  d|te  and  wnse  leeiUj  ainvie  aeBtancmiB  Ae  Ei^iA 

Tbe  pflBBon  noned  abcrve  s  aBowed  bv  lav  to  wvA  in  anv  ndn  cb  &e  ocaMJtaaa 
ttot(hegAe;mtmifa1fccCTBPinBadMiid«yi]hgijv"      ^^^ 


Date, 


CZMt 


IDiterate  minaxs  orer  16  jeais  firing  in  EasUumptoii  and  emploj^ 
in  anr  mill  iFere  also  preBeDled  witii  the  f oDoidi^  form  ol  attendanoe 
card  wldch  had  to  be  presented  at  eTwy  aeaEioD  ol  tlie  eTening  ddiool 
m  order  to  be  stamped ''PreBent.'' 

An  ifiitente  minor  must  ebow  this  card  each  week  to  his  emplojer: 


BAatmAHFTOV  KTZKISC 


Kaaw 

Mill 

Oveneer. 


5«pt.  3D  /preeeDt; 
Oct.  1  (preeeui;-. 

Oct.  2(eu:j 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  8. 
Oct.  »- 


Xov.4-. 
Not.  5.. 
Xorv. «.. 
Nov.  11. 
XoT.  12. 
Sot.  13. 


Oct.  14 

Xov  18 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  1« 

Oct.  a 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  20 

Dec.  2 

Oct.  22 

Dec.  3 

Oct.  23 

D«c.  4 

Oct.  28 

Oct.  29 

Oct.  30 

Dec.  9 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  11 

,  Teacher. 

4VThif  cKd  auvt  be  ratoned  to  tht  teacher  Xoodey  ercnlnc. 

The  card  is  carried  in  an  envelope  on  which  is  printed  the  following: 

Show  thk  card  to  your  oveneer  and  retam  it  to  the  teacher  Monday  evening. 
To  the  overseer:  When  the  person  idioee  name  is  on  the  inclosed  card  is  present 
in  the  school  the  word  "Present"  will  be  stamped  in  the  space  opposite  the  date. 
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RHODE   ISLAND. 

In  Rhode  Island  no  child  under  16  years  could  work  in  the  cotton 
mill  without  having  presented  to  his  employer  a  certificate  given  by 
the  school  authorities  certifying  that  said  child  had  completed  14 
years  of  age  and  stating  his  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth,  which 
facts  had  to  be  substantiated  by  a  duly  attested  copy  of  birth  cer- 
tificate, baptismal  certificate,  or  passport,  stating  also  the  name  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  person  having  control  of  the  child.  The 
certificates  provided  for  by  law  had  to  be  uniform  throughout  the 
State  and  in  a  specified  form  or  such  substantially  similar  form  as 
might  have  been  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of 
education. 

VIRGINIA. 

In  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  there  was  in  operation 
a  local  option  compulsory  attendance  st^hool  law,  but  it  had  not  been 
put  into  operation  in  any  district  where  any  cotton  mill  was  investi- 
gated. There  was  also  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age,  but  no  form  of  age  or  schooling  certificate  was 
specified  by  the  laws.  Certain  establishments  had  adopted  forms  of 
statement  of  ages.  At  one  establishment  the  form  used  was  simply 
a  request  for  work,  as  follows: 

,  Va. 

(Nanw  of  town.)  ^M 

Mr. ,  Overseer,  ^M 

(Nameof  theeetitblishtaaDt.)  ^M 

»Va.  H 

(Nameof  town.)  ^H 

Dbar  Sir:  TI 

1  desire  that  you  give  employment  to  mjr  Bon,  daughter ,  who  is 

yearf  old. 

• ,  Parent- 

Witneee: -,  Guardian. 

The  investigation  showed  that  that  establishment  did  not  enforce 
the  use  of  the  above  form,  since  some  were  found  on  file  without  the 
child's  name  or  the  child's  age  filli'd  in. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

In  North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  a  child  under  12 
years  could  not  be  employed  legally  in  a  cotton  mill,  nor  coulii  a  cluld 
between  12  and  13  years  be  so  employed  except  in  apprenticeship 
capacity,  and  then  only  after  he  or  she  had  attended  school  four 
months  in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  All  parents,  or  persons 
standing  in  relation  of  parent,  upon  securing  employment  for  their 
children  liad  to  furnish  the  employer  a  AVTitten  statement  of  the  age 
of  the  child  or  cliildren  receiving  employment  and  a  certiticate  as  to 
school  attendance.    A  local-option  compulsory  school-attendance  law 
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was  in  operation,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  citizens  of  certain 
districts,  among  others  Macon  County  and  the  city  of  AsheviUe,  had 
estabhshed  compulsory  education. 

The  state  law  did  not  specify  any  particular  phraseology  for  the 
required  written  statements  of  age  nor  for  the  required  school  attend- 
ance certificate.  The  following  is  the  form  used  by  an  establishment 
which  had  the' form  printed  on  a  sheet  containing  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  employees: 

The  undersigned  parent,  or  person  standing  in  relation  of  parent,  to  the  child  or 
children  hereinafter  named  does  hereby  state  that  the  ase  of  said  child  or  childrra 
is  truthfully  set  forth  here  below.    This  statement  is  maae  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

employment  for  said  undersigned  and  child  or  childr '"*"  ' '    --  '^'--^ ^^ 

subject  to  the  rules  and  r^ulations  above  set  forth. 

(Signed) 


employment  for  said  undersigned  and  child  or  children  with  (name  of  establishment 
iibject  to  the  rules  and  r^ulat:' 
Name Age, 


Superintendent. 
Following  is  the  form  used  by  an  establishment  which  manufactures 
cotton  goods,  this  form  being  printed  on  a  sheet  containing  the  state 
statute  relating  to  the  employment  of  children: 

Know,  all  men,  that  the  undersigned  b  parent  of,  or  stands  in  the  relation  of  parent 

to, ,  who years  of  age  on ,19 ,  who  has  been  hired 

by  the  (name  of  establishment)  with  my  full  knowledge  and  consent  as  to  wages, 
nature  of  employment,  and  rules  of  the  mill;  and  who  is  hereby  fully  authorized  to 
receive  for  me  his  or  her  wages  from  the  (name  of  eBtablishment). 

Dated  this day  of 19 

Signed: . 

Witness : . 

The  city  of  Asheville  established  a  system  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  in  1906,  the  special  act  for  that  city  providing  that  no 
child  residing  in  that  city  should  be  employed  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop, or  mercantile  establishment,  or  in  any  other  place  or  manner, 
unless  the  person  employing  such  child  should  procure  from  the  super- 
intendent or  teacher  of  the  school  the  child  last  attended  a  certificate 
that  the  child  had  attended  school  for  eight  months  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  or  that  the  child  had  been  excused  from  school  attendance 
on  account  of  family  need.  An  employer  giving  employment  to  a 
minor  under  14  years  was  required  to  fill  out  an  employment  ticket, 
stating  his  intention  to  employ  such  minor,  and  such  ticket  was 
required  to  be  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  certifying  that 
the  child  was  entitled  to  accept  employment. 

Following  is  a  form  that  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  investigation 
in  Asheville,  N.  C. : 

Employers  should  keep  this  ticket  on  file  during  the  emplojrmeat  of  the  owner. 
BMPLOTMBNT  TICKET. 


When  (name) ,  height ft in . ,  complexion ,  hair 

presents  a  school  certificate  duly  signed,  I  intend  to  employ 

Aflheville,  N.  0 190... 

Employer, at. 

49450"— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 36 
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BCHOOL  OEHTIFICATl. 


This  ifl  to  certify  that  (name)  ia  entitled  to  accept  employment  id 

accordance  with  the  provisiona  of  the  CompulBory  Education  Law 

Dale .,  190.,. 

Supt. 


DiHKCTTOHs.— (l)  HavB  thla  card  flUed  out  by  the  amployw.    (2)  Carry  it  to  tbe  niporintendeot'i 
I  moo,  city  hall;  too '  '"  '"      —  ••      -  -      -■■•  .... 

to  5  p.  m. 


omoo,  city  hall;  too  father,  mother,  guardian,  or  coitodian  to  accompany  the  child.    OllVoe  open  dally  4 


The  fullowing  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  form  used  by  the  truant 
officer  to  notify  parents  that  children  were  not  complying  with  the 
compulsory  attendance  law: 

Department  of  Justice. 

Thb  City  of  Abhevillb. 

OrricK  OF  THB  City  Superiktkndent  op  ScHooLa. 

attendance  officer's  notice  to  parents. 

Abhevillb,  N.  C, 189... 


You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  child , ,  aped years,  does  not 

atleud  84chcxil  aa  required  by  the  Compulsory  Education  Laiv.    The  matter  should 
receive  your  immediate  attention.     Read  carefully  the  extract  from  the  Uw  below. 

SuperinUndent  of  School*, 

This  printed  form  of  notice  also  contains  an  extract  from  the  law 
which  specifies  what  penalty  shall  attach  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
for  violating  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

BOUTH   CAROLINA. 

In  South  Carolina  the  labor  of  children  under  12  years  in  cotton 
mills  was  proliibited  by  law  except  that  (1)  a  child  of  a  widowetl 
mother  or  of  a  totally  disabled  father,  or  an  orphan,  dependent  upon 
its  own  labor  for  its  support,  could  work  in  a  cotton  mill  to  earn  its 
own  support.,  provided  that  its  widowed  mother,  or  its  totally  dis- 
abled father,  or  its  guardian  furnished  the  employer  of  the  child  an 
affidavit,  duly  sworn  to  by  the  widowed  mother,  or  the  totally  dis- 
abled father,  or  the  ^uartlian  before  some  magistrate  or  clerk  of  the 
county  in  which  the  mother,  father,  or  guardian  resided,  and  stating 
that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  support  the  said  cliild  and  that  the  said 
child  is  dependent  upon  its  own  labor  for  its  sujiport,  and  provided 
further  that  the  officer  before  whom  the  said  affidavit  was  sub- 
scribed indoi^ed  his  approval  and  his  consent  to  the  employment  of 
said  child  upon  the  back  of  the  aIBda\nt. 

(2)  Any  child  could  be  employed  in  a  cotton  mill  during  June,  July, 
and  Aiti^rtst  provided  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  chiltl  furnished 
the  employer  a  certificate  that  the  child  had  attentled  school  for  not 
less  than  foiu*  montlis  during  the  current  school  year,  and  that  said 
child  could  read  and  write. 
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The  law  required  that  in  employing  any  child  under  12  years ^  the 
employer  should  require  of  the  parent,  ^ardian,  or  person  in  loco 
parentis  of  such  child  an  affidavit  js^ivin^  the  apjc  of  such  child. 

The  law  did  not  specify  the  form  of  the  age  affidavit  nor  of  the 
certificate  of  school  attend anco. 

Following  is  a  form  of  affidavit  and  contract  in  use  in  an  establish- 
ment: 

State  of  Soxjth  Carolina, 1 

County  of  Greenville.   / 

Whereas  I,  with  my  family,  am  about  to  so  into  the  employment  of  {name  of  the 
eetablwhment),  and  occupy  one  of  their  dwelling  houses. 

Now.  1  agree  aa  follows: 

lat.  I  have  read,  or  had  read  to  me,  the  rules  appearinja;  on  page  1  of  thia  book,  and 
placed  in  prominent  plarefl  in  the  mill,  and  apree  t-o  abide  by  the  same,  and  by  all 
other  nik'A  uf  the  company  made  throufjh  its  president,  auperiulendent,  or  oversioere. 

2d.  I  do  swear  tha^t  1  am  the  parent,  e:uardian,  or  ataiid  in  loco  parentis  of  or  to  the 
the  followinjf  child  or  children,  and  that  the  ages  of  eaid  children  are  herein  correctly 
Bet  out: 

,  bom  on  the day  of ,  18... 

,  bora  on  the day  of ,  18. . . 

,  born  on  the day  of ,  18... 

,  born  on  the day  of ,  18. . . 

,  born  on  the day  of ,  18. . . 

Sworn  to  before  me  thia day  of ,  19. . ,  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Notary  PvhlicfoT  South  Carolina. 


oeohgia. 


In  Georpjia  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  Acts  of  1906  (page 
98)  read  as  follows: 

Section  2.  On  and  after  January  1 ,  1907,  no  child  under  twelve  years 

of  a^e  shall  be  so  employed  [i.  e. ,  in  or  about  any  factory  or  mamifactur- 
inf^  establishment],  or  allowed  to  labor,  unless  such  child  be  an  orphan 
and  has  no  other  means  of  support,  or  unless  a  widowed  mother  or 
an  atred  or  disabled  father  is  dependent  uoon  the  labor  of  such  child, 
in  which  event,  before  putting  such  child  at  such  labor,  such  father 
shall  produce  and  file  in  the  office  of  such  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment,  a  certificate  from  the  ordinary  of  the  county  in  whicfi 
such  factory  or  establishment  is  located,  certifying  under  his  seal  of 
office  to  the  facts  rc{(utrcd  to  be  shown  as  herein  prescribed ;  Provided ^ 
That  no  ordinary  shall  issue  any  such  certificate  except  ujjon  strict 
proof  in  writing  and  under  oath,  clearly  showing  the  nccessjiry  facts: 
And  proridf'd  further f  That  no  such  certificate  shall  be  granted  for 
Itniger  than  one  year,  nor  accej>ted  by  any  employer  after  <nie  year 
from  the  date  of  such  certificate. 

Sec.  4.  On  and  after  January  1,  1908,  no  child,  except  as  heretofore 

fjrovidcd,  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  allowed  to 
abor  in  or  about  any  fuctoiy  or  nianufactiu'ing  establishment  within 
this  State,  unless  he  or  she  can  write  his  or  her  name  and  simple 
sentences,  and  shall  have  attended  school  for  twelve  weeks  of  the 
preceding  year,  six  weeks  of  which  school  attendance  shall  be  <'on- 
sccutive;  and  no  such  child  as  aforesairl  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  shall  l>e  so  employed  unless  such  child  sfiall  have 
attended  school  for  tw  rwkg  of  the  preceding  year,  six  weeks  of 
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which  school  atteodance  shall  be  consecutive;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  until  such  child  shall  have  passed  the  public  school  age,  an 
affidavit  certifyinrf  to  such  attemlunce,  as  is  required  by  this  section, 
shall  be  furoished  to  the  employer  by  the  parent  or  ^aniian  or  pcreon 
sustaining  narental  relation  to  such  child-  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  only  to  chUdren  entering  such  emplojmaent  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  or  less. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner,  superintendent,  agent  or 
any  other  person  acting  for  or  in  behalf  of  an^^  factory  or  manufacturing 
estahrLshnient  to  hire  or  employ  any  child  unless  there  is  first  provided 
and  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  such  employer  an  affidavit  signed 
by  tlie  parent,  guardian,  or  person  standing  in  parental  relation 
thereto,  certifwig  to  the  age  and  date  of  birth  oi  such  child,  and 
other  facts  required  in  this  act.     *     *     * 

The  law  is  very  ambiguous.  It  does  not  specify  any  particular 
phra.si'ology  for  the  afhdavit  required  by  the  ordinary  nor  for  the 
certificate  issued  by  the  ordinary  in  exception  cases.  Various  forms 
are  used  in  different  counties  of  the  State  according  to  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  laws. 

Following  is  the  form  of  affidavit  used  by  the  ordinary  of  Coweta 
County,  Ga.,  for  children  who  are  under  legal  exceptions  and  who 
seek  employment  in  the  mills  in  that  county: 

(Name  of  cotton  mill.)    (Name  of  town),  Ga. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

State  op  Georoia, ,  Coweta  County: 

PerTOtjally  appeared  before  ihe  underaigned  offiror  duly  authorized  to  administer 
oaths, ,  who,  being  duly  sworu,  deposes  and  eays  that— 

Ist.  ,  - ,  a  minor,  between  the  agea  of  10  and  18  years,  is  an  orpbas  aad 

has  no  other  means  of  support. 

2d.  Ha.<?  a  widowed  mother  who  is  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  aaid  child. 

3d.  Has  an  aged  and  disabled  father  who  ia  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  pueh  child. 

That  said wae  born  on  the day  of 19, .,  and  at  the  date  of 

this  alfidavii  is  „ . .  years  and mouths  old. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this day  of ,  19. . 


Following  is  the  form  of  cerfillcate  issued  by  the  ordinaiy  of  Coweta 
County  after  the  affidavit  shown  above  has  been  properly  executed: 


ordinart'b  crrtificatb. 

I, , ,  ordinary  in  and  for  the  county  of  Coweta  and  State  of  Geor]gia, 

having  duly  taken  proof  in  writing  and  under  oath*  of  the  facts  in  relation  thereto,  do 

hereby  certify  that  ,  a  minor,  between  the  agee  of  10  and  18,  (a)  is  an 

orphan  and  has  no  other  means  of  support,  (b)  has  a  widowea  mother  who  is  dependent 
upon  the  labor  of  such  child,  (c)  has  an  aged  and  disabled  father  who  is  dependent  upon 
the  labor  of  such  child, 

This  certilicate  is  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  an  act  approved  August 
1,  1906,  and  is  valid  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof. 

Witness  my  official  signature  and  the  seal  of  said  office,  this day  of ,19    , 

ISBAI,.]  -— , 

(frdinray. 

The  ordinary  erases  two  of  the  three  sentences  noted  ao  that  the  certiticate  may 
conform  to  the  (acts  of  each  particular  case. 
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An  examination  of  the  law  shows  that  no  one  but  the  ordinary  of 
the  county  in  which  the  employer's  establishment  is  located  is  author- 
ized to  issue  certificates  in  exception  cases,  but  some  establisiiments 
will  accept  an  affidavit  issued  by  a  notary  public  in  place  of  an  ordi- 
nary's certificate  in  exception  cases. 

The  form  of  the  aflidavit  of  scliool  attendance  is  not  prescribed,  and 
therefore  varies  in  the  different  counties.  Following  is  a  form  used 
by  an  establishment  in  Troup  County: 

Georgia,  Troup  County. 

Pereonally  appeared ,  who,  on  oath,  says  that  he  is  the  parent,  g:uard- 

ian,  or  pemin  standing  in  parental  relation  to ,  who  ia  a  minor  child; 

that  aaia  minor  child  was  born  on  the day  of , ,  and  w years  old. 

Said  child  attended  schtxil  for  twelve  weelu  of  the  year  preceding  this  atEdavit,  aix 
weeks  of  which  were  consecutive. 

Sworn  to  and  euhscribed  before  me,  this  ....  day  of ,19    . 


Strike  "pareut/' 
amdavtt. 


'guard Ian,"  or    'person  itandlag  (n  ftarentol  relation,'' according  to  one  making 


It  will  be  observ^ed  that  in  the  foregoing  form  the  school  attend- 
ance of  the  child  for  twelve  weelcs  is  declared  to  have  been  duruig 
the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  affidavit.  In  the  form  used  by 
another  establishment,  the  school  attendance  of  the  child  for  twelve 
weeks  is  declared  to  have  been  during  *'the  preceding  year,"  which 
is  indefinite  as  to  time. 

Certain  establishments  which  had  set  themselves  a  high  standard 
of  interpretation  of  the  law  required  annual  affidavits  of  school  attend-  ' 
anco  from  all  children  14  to  18  years  who  had  worked  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  before  they  were  14  years  of  age.  Otlier 
establishments  construed  the  law  as  requiring  them  to  have  annual 
affidavits  of  school  attendance  only  from  such  employees  14  to  18 
years  as  had  begun  to  work  at  14  years  of  age  or  less  in  their  own 
establishments. 

ALABAMA. 

In  Alabama,  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  there  was  no  law  in 
force  requiring  school  attendance  for  any  children,  although  an  act 
approved  by  the  legislature  on  August  9,  1907,  required  that  one 
year  after  January  1^  1908 — 

No  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years  shall  be 
emploved  or  be  permitted  to  work  or  [be]  detained  in  or  about  any 
mill,  factory;  or  manufacturing  establishment  in  this  State,  unless 
such  child  sliall  attend  school  for  eight  weeks  in  every  year  of  employ- 
ment, six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive.  (Code  of  1907,  sec. 
6429.) 

The  same  act  of  the  legislature  did  require,  however,   that   it 

should — 

Be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  employ,  or 
detain  in,  or  permit  to  work  in,  or  be  in  or  about  any  mill,  factory .^ 
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or  mamifacturing  establishment  any  child  under  eifi:hteen  years  of 
age,  without  first  requiring  said  child  to  present  on  a  blank  furnished 
by  the  employer,  the  form  of  which  shall  be  provided  by  the  inspec- 
tor, the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  standing 
in  parental  relation  to  such  child,  stating  the  date  and  place  of  birtn 
of  said  child.     (Code  of  1907,  sec.  6433.) 

Following  is  the  form  provided  by  the  inspector: 

OFFICK  or  THE  INBPBOTOB  OP  COTTON    UlLLB, 

Thb  Stats  op  Alabama,  1 

- COUNTTJ 

Before  me, -.  - » * ^  *°<^  ^*^^  ^*^*1  State  and  county,  thia  day  appeared 

......   ,  who,  being  duly  ewnra,  on  oath  saj'B  that is  the  pareut  (or  legal 

guardian)  of .......  who  is  a  minor  and  who  of own  volition  deeires  tobe 

employed  by  the ., Milla.     And  who  further  makes  oath  that  said 

was  bom  on  the day  of ,  18 at  or  near ,  and 

was  delivered  by ,  and  ia  now of  age. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this day  of ,19     . 

Anyone  making  a  false  affidavit  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 


Inspector. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


In  Mississippi^  at  the  time  of  the  investigation,  no  age  or  school 

certificates  were  required  for  children  who  were  employed  in  the  mills. 

XVSKINQ    SCHOOLS    ATTENDED    BT    COTTON-HILL    CHILDBEN    IN    mW 

ENGLAND. 

The  children  concerned  in  the  investigation  in  the  New  England 

States  were  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  the  ordinary  city  or 
town  graded  public  or  parochial  school.  Even  where  they  had 
come  from  a  "rural'*  school  their  instruction  had  been  in  nearly  all 
cases  by  grades,  the  proximity  to  larger  towns  and  cities  having 
almost  completely  caused  the  elimination  of  ungraded  schools. 
The  one  class  of  schools  in  the  North  which  are  the  chief  exception 
to  this  are  the  evening  schools  provided  in  many  towns  and  cities 
for  the  education  of  the  illiterate  foreigner  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  evening  schools  of  a  large  cotton-mill  city  in  Massachusetts, 
given  by  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  ivho  for  seventeen  years 
has  been  connected  oIHcially  with  the  schools,  is  a  fair  example  of 
these  schools. 


i 


ELEMENTARY    EVENING    SCHOOLS  OP  A   LARGE    OOTTON-MILL    CITT    IN 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  evening  schools  are  held  from  October  to  March,  about  20 
weeks  in  all,  four  nights  per  w^eek,  beginning  7.15  p.  ni,  and  closing  at 
9.15  p.  m.  All  who  wish  may  attend  the  evening  elementary  schools 
except  children  under  14  years  and  those  who  are  attending  day 
Bchool.     These  schools  give  to  the  pupil  who  Vtes   them   a 

knowledge  of  language  and  arithmetic  atxti^  nt  to  that 
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given  by  the  first  six  or  seven  grades  of  the  day  school.  The  course 
includes  language,  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  a  little 
incidental  geography  and  history. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  illiterate  foreigners  who  do  not 
attend  as  a  rule  more  than  a  year  or  so,  or  just  long  enough  to  learn 
to  roail  and  write  and  thus  get  a  work  certificate.  Tliey  iire  con- 
stantly replaced  by  incoming  illiterates,  from  southern  Euiope  for 
the  most  part,  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  English.  Another 
class  of  pupils  includes  French  Canadian,  Irish,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can pupils  who  have  already  started  their  education  in  the  day 
schools  and  have  stopped  to  go  to  work  and  are  continuing  their 
education  in  the  night  school. 

It  is  evident  that  with  pupils  at  so  many  stages  of  ignorance  the 
ordinary  division  of  the  work  into  grades  like  the  day  schools  ia 
impracticable.  Every  attempt^  however,  is  made  to  arrange  the 
pupils  in  classes  according  to  their  advancement,  to  get  them  to  go 
on  from  the  evening  elementary  to  the  evening  high  schools.  In 
spite  of  this  there  is  so  much  dropping  out  that  probably  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  go  yearly  from  the  evening  elementary  into  the 
evening  iiigh  schools,  and  among  evening  pupils  as  a  class  the  task 
of  developing  a  real  desire  for  advancement  in  education  is  discour- 
aging. 

The  following  is  from  the  ''Rules  for  Evening  Schools:** 

Scholars  whose  opportunities  for  employment  are  dependent  on 
the  regularity  of  their  attendance  at  (evening)  school  snail  receive 
from  the  principal  each  Friday  night  a  card  certifying  to  attendance 
through  tlie  week.  Such  cards  shall  not  be  given  for  less  than  four 
nights*  attcndauL-o,  except  that  for  good  antl  sullicient  reason  a 
priiiciinil  may  liave  power  to  excuse  one  absence  in  a  week.  Prin- 
cipals shall  also  have  power  to  excuse  tanliness  in  rare  cases,  and 
wiien  C4>nvinced  that  there  is  good  reason  for  it,  but  shall  promptly 
exclude  from  school  scholars  haljitually  tardy  without  good  excuse. 

The  amount  of  time  necessary  to  acquire  in  the  evening  schools 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  obtaining  work  certificates  varies  from 
one  to  five  years.  A  pupil  literate  in  his  own  language  can  of  course 
learn  a  new  language  more  quickly  than  one  who  is  illiterate.  The 
usual  amount  of  time  required  is  probably  two  or  three  years,  the 
desire  and  ability  of  the  pui>il  being  the  determining  factors.  The 
Greek  boys  especially  often  make  remarkable  progress.  Some  of 
the  Poles  also  advance  rapidly.  The  authorities  agree  that  the  num- 
ber of  illiterate  French  Canadian  minors  is  constantly  decreasing, 
though  the  poorer  classes  of  French  Canadians  are  still  at  a  low 
stage  of  literacy  in  English.  There  are  probably  no  illiterate  Irish 
or  English  minoi"s.  The  immigrant  French  and  Portuguese  are 
more  frequently  able  to  read  and  write  their  own  language  than  the 
inunigrant  Greeks  and  Poles.     The  number  of  illiterate  Greeks  and 
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Poles,  both  minora  and  adults,  is  constantly  increasing  on  account 
of  increasing  immigration. 

In  the  evening  elementary  schools  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  an 
average  of  at  least  12  pupils  in  every  class,  and  preferably  15,  the 
number  in  a  class  beint;  larger  where  the  pu}>ils  are  more  literate. 
During  1907-S  the  average  number  of  teachers  was  146,  while  the 
average  number  of  pupils  belonging  was  2,472,  about  half  of  whom 
were  Uhterates;  that  is,  were  not  able  to  pass  the  truant  officer's 
examination  to  obtain  a  work  certificate.  There  was  an  average  of" 
about  17  pupils  regularly  attending  and  a  total  of  26  average  enroll- 
ment to  a  teacher.  During  the  last  year,  however,  some  rooms  were 
nvercrowdt'd  owing  to  an  unexpected  increase  of  Greeks  and  Poles. 
In  the  classes  of  pupils  not  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English  inter- 
preters are  necessary. 

The  evening  school  teachers  here  are  not,  as  a  rule,  teachers  in  the 
day  school,  in  which  respect  the  city  differs  somewhat  from  most 
New  England  cities.  The  teachei*a  in  the  elementary  evening  schools 
do  not  have  the  training  required  of  day  school  teachei-s,  for  the 
work  extends  over  only  a  small  part  of  the  year  and  the  pay  is  small. 
They  nnist  have  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education,  but  nor- 
mal training  is  not  required.  Many  of  them  have  taught  in  the  evening 
scliools  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  and  have  done  extraordinarily  satis- 
factory work. 

TBS  PABOGKIAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  education  of  tlie  cotton-mill  children  in  the  New  England 

States  visited  the  ]>arochial  school  plays  a  very  prominent  part. 
In  some  i>lace.s  the  public  schools  are  not  an  important  factor  at  all. 
Both  in  the  cities  and  small  towns  visited  there  are  parochial  schools, 
some  of  which  have  both  day  and  night  sessions.  In  one  Massa 
chusetts  city  visited  there  were  11  private  and  parochial  schools' 
with  an  average  attendance  of  3,659  pupils.  In  a  Rhode  Island 
city  visited  30  per  cent  of  all  children  who  were  actually  attending 
school  were  in  the  private  and  parochial  schools.  Considering 
cotton-mill  children  of  these  four  States  as  a  class,  over  50  per  cent 
of  them  depend  upon  the  parocldal  school  for  their  education. 

The  most  numerous  patrons  of  the  parochial  schools  are  the  foreign- 
bom  inhabitants  or  those  of  foreign  parentage.  Included  among 
these  are  the  Irish,  French  Canadian,  Ptutuguese,  Italian,  Polisli, 
and  Slavic  cotton-mill  workers.  Of  these  the  French  Canadians  are 
not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  are  also  the  one^  who  have  most 
strictly  kept  their  racial  integrity.  They  take  priile  in  remaining 
French  even  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  this  country. 

As  a  rule,  the  French  Canadian  children  attend  the  parochial 
schools  from  the  time  they  come  of  compulsory  school  age  until 
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they  reach  the  age  when  the  law  permits  them  to  go  to  work.  Cus- 
tom varies  with  the  chikh'en  of  other  races  as  to  how  much  of  their 
whole  school  attendance  is  given  to  tlie  puWic  school  or  to  the  paro- 
chial school,  akhough  in  practically  all  cases  they  enter  the  parochial 
school  a  year  or  two  before  their  lii-Mt  communion  at  12  years  of  age. 

In  most  cases  the  term  of  the  parochial  schools  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  locality,  varying  from  36  to  40  weeks  a 
year. 

However,  in  some  places  the  parochial  schools  are  "approved" 
schools,  the  superintending  school  committees  accepting  the  work 
done  in  th^m  just  as  that  of  the  public  schools  is  accepted  as  meeting 
the  educational  qualifications  fixed  by  law  upon  children  who  apply 
for  work  certilicate^.  In  certain  places  where  the  instruction  in  the 
parochial  schools  is  given  almost  entirely  or  altogether  in  the  French 
language  and  the  children  applying  for  certiiicates  for  mill  work  have 
great  difficulty  in  demonstrating  their  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  as  the  law  requires  them  to  be  able  to  do,  pubhc  sentiment 
requires  that  the  lack  of  "approval"  by  the  superintending  school 
committees  shall  be  ignored, 

WHAT  THE  MANUFACnmEB  DOES  FOB  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  education  of  the  cotton-mill  chiklren  the  individual  mill 
owner  in  the  New  England  States  visited  plays  but  a  small  part.  In 
those  States  a  well-grounded  public-school  sentiment  and  a  well- 
established  public-s4'hool  .system  nntednted  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  industry.  The  employer,  being  freed  by  the 
State  from  any  responsibility  for  the  etiucation  of  the  children  of 
the  people  from  whom  he  draws  his  lalior  supply,  turns  any  philan- 
thropic plans  he  may  have  into  other  channels. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  the  individual  mill  owner  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  connection  with  the  common-school  systems. 
His  educational  work  usually  takes  the  form  of  contributions  to  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  flay  schools,  night  schools,  kindergar- 
tens, trade  schools,  cooking  classes,  or  sewing  classes,  A  consider- 
able number  of  employers  have  also  contributed  to  welfare  and 
religious  agencies,  such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Aasociation,  which  usually  conduct  some 
additional  educational  work.  The  amount  contributed  varies  from 
entire  support  to  furnishing  a  part  of  a  building  and  the  winter 
fuel  for  the  school.  There  are  many  individuals  among  the  mUl 
owners  visited  in  the  South  who  have  given  large  sums  for  educating 
and  otherwise  improving  their  employees. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  mills 
investigated  support  entirely  or  in  part  various  educational  agencies: 

NUliBER  OF   ESTABLISHMENTS    SUPPORTING  SCHOOLS   AND  NUMBER   TO  WHICH 
PUBLIC  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  ARE  AVAU,AfiLB. 


Btoto. 


NEW  ENGLAND  QMOVT. 

Mftinc 

New  Uampshlrei. ,., 

Ma«sa(.'hu5t>tta. 

Rhode  Island 

Total 

aOOTHEBN  GROUP  . 

Vlrgtaia - 

NorVt  Carolina 

Soutb  CwoUnB ^.. 

Qeorgla. 

Alabama 

Uissisittppl... 

Total 


Allea 
Ub- 
Uftb- 

niMits. 


123 


EstabUahtnents  supporting  wboUj  of  In  part- 


Day 

schools. 


N  tim- 
ber. 


78 


Per 
cent. 


S0.0 
45.8 
72.3 
41.0 

33.3 


SI.  3 


Night 
acbooU. 


N  u  in- 
ber. 


33 


Per 
oeot, 


76.0 
11.* 
41.7 
9.7 
15.4 
33.3 


ai.7 


Trade 
acbools. 


Cook- 
ing 


Num- 
ber. 


10 


EstAbltsb- 
menu  lo- 
cated 

where  pub 
liculgli 

■choobi 


available.  J 


31 


34       74.0 


30.4 


From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  46  New  England  establish- 
ments had,  as  such,  practically  nothing  to  *lo  with  the  educational 
affaimof  their  localities.  Onepstabliyiuiient  in  Massachusetts  simply 
made  a  direct  contribution  to  a  textile  school  maintained  by  the 
city  in  which  the  establishment  was  located,  and  another  Massachu- 
setts establishment  gave  S375  in  the  preceding  year  to  a  textile 
school  maintained  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  An 
establishment  in  Rhode  Island  partly  supported  a  kindergarten, 
its  contribution  to  that  end  being  included  in  its  contribution  to 
the  support  of  a  church,  and  a  second  Rhode  Island  establishment 
provides  a  building  for  a  manual  training  school  without  rental 
charges.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  northern  mill  corporations  contribute 
both  money  and  influence  to  promote  the  work  of  the  northern 
textile  schools. 

Of  the  lo2  southern  mills,  78,  or  5L3  pex  cent,  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  a  day  school,  and  33,  or  21.7  per  cent  of  them,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  a  night  school.  Seventeen  southern  mills  did  the 
same  for  kindergart^'ns,  3  contributed  to  the  support  of  local  trade 
schools,  8  contributed  to  the  support  of  cooking  classes,  and  10  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  sewing  classes.  The  table  shows  that 
in  the  New  England  group  a  noncompany  night  8chi>ol  is  avadable 
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at  74  per  cent  of  the  mills  visited  and  in  the  soutliem  group  at  20.4 
per  cent  of  the  mills  visited. 

Some  of  the  mill  owners  visited  in  the  South  who  build  schools  for 
their  employees  often  permit  their  superintendents  to  empty  them. 
The  school  work  of  the  child  from  12  to  16  years  of  age  is  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  a  hurry  call  from  the  mill  superintendent. 
For  a  dozen  reasons  that  appeal  to  children  of  that  age  any  number 
of  such  interruptions  of  school  work  is  likely  to  be  welcomed.  For 
example,  the  loose  discipline  of  the  mill,  the  chance  to  move  freely 
about  and  do  things  with  their  hands,  the  opportunity  of  being 
with  the  crowd,  the  freedom  from  uninteresting  school  work,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  paid  for  his  work,  are  things  to  make  the  short- 
sighted child  welcome  the  call  from  the  school  into  the  mill.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  production  causes  the  mill  superin- 
tendent to  send  for  the  school  children,  and  there  is  small  chance 
of  any  remedy  for  this  condition  until  the  civil  authorities  have 
assumed  the  task  of  making  a  school  census,  of  making  education 
compuLsory,  and  of  providing  efficient  means  of  enforcing  compul- 
sory attendance  laws. 

SCHOOLS  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  children  of  cotton-mill  families  in  the  Southern  States  con- 
cerned in  the  investigation  were  found  in  three  kinds  of  schools, 
namely: 

1.  Schools  in  cities.  Such  city  schools  in  the  Southern  States 
visited  were  not  unlike  the  city  schools  found  throughout  the  coun- 
try, except  in  so  far  as  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  the  machinery 
to  enforce  them  caused  higher  percentage-s  of  enrollment  and  daily 
attendance  elsewhere.  Those  differences  in  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance in  the  city  schools  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  practice  of 
exempting  cotton-mill  children  from  regular  attendance  in  order  to 
let  them  work  occasionally  in  the  mills,  for  in  the  city  schools  all, 
children  conform  to  the  same  regulations  just  as  they  all  receive  the« 
same  kind  of  instruction. 

2.  Schools  in  the  larger  towns  which  had  other  industries  besides 
cotton  mills.  In  these  schools  among  both  pupils  and  some  of  the 
teachers  some  prejudice  is  manifested  against  the  cotton-mill  chil- 
dren. Allowing  for  the  same  deficiencies  in  em-oUment  and  attend- 
ance on  account  of  the  lack  of  compulsory  attendance  laws,  the  effect  < 
of  such  attitu<le  toward  the  cotton-mill  children  is  perhaps  the  only 
respect  in  which  the  schools  in  the  larger  towns  in  the  South  differ 
from  the  larger  city  schools. 

3.  Cotton-mill  schools,  built,  equipped,  and  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported and  controlled  by  the  cotton-mill  corporations  in  to'WTis 
entirely  made  up  of  cotton-mill  people.     These  schools  are  peculiar 
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to  the  South  and  to  the  cotton  infliistiy  in  the  South.     They  show 

marked  differences  in  respect  to  equipment,  grade  of  work,  grade  of 

teacher,  enrollment,  and  daily  attendance  from  the  larger  town  and  * 

city  schools  of  the  South  and  from  the  schools  in  the  North,  and  are 

therefore  considered  at  greater  length. 

The  investigation  develops  the  fact  that  among  themselves  the 
cotton-mill  schools  vary  as  reganls  equipment  and  educational  effi- 
ciency according  to  the  importance  of  the  corporations  which  support 
and  control  them.  All  of  them  receive  state  aid,  but  that  has  to  be  i 
supplemented  by  direct  contribution  from  the  mill  corporations. 
Naturally  the  supplementary  contributions  vary  with  the  wealth  of 
the  corporations  and  the  attitude  of  their  officers  and  stockholiiors 
toward  the  need  of  the  mill  people  for  education  and  their  own  re- 
aponsibility  in  provitling  it.  The  attitude  of  the  people  themselveai 
toward  education  causes  further  variation  in  the  value  of  cotton- 
mill  schools  in  different  localities,  education  in  the  older  and  larger 
mill  towns  being  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  than  in  the 
newer  and  smaller  places. 

TYPICAL   COTTON^-MTLL    SCHOOI^. 

At  one  of  the  larger  cotton  mdls  in  South  Carolina  there  is  a  school 
which  in  many  respects  is  typical  of  the  school  at  the  large  cotton 
mill,  though  in  some  respects  it  is  unique  among  cotton-mill  schools. 

The  school  was  started  in  the  forties  by  the  owner  of  the  mill,  who 
insisted  that  operatives  send  their  children  to  school.  One  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  tolil  how  he  played  the  r6le  of  truant  officer. 
Every  day  he  would  drive  by  the  schoolliouse  and  procure  the  names 
of  absent  children.  Then  lie  would  <lnve  to  their  homes  and  ascer- 
tain the  reasons  for  their  absence.  If  there  was  no  valid  excuse,  he 
would  fine  the  parents  5  cents  a  day  for  the  cliiklren's  absence. 

The  building  is  very  quaint  and  shows  how  room  after  room  has 
been  adrled  as  the  need  for  space  increased.  Seven  teachers,  including 
the  superintendent,  are  employed.  The  company  contributes 
$1,675  a  year  to  the  school,  besides  the  amount  of  taxation  it  pays  to 
the  county.  In  this  way  the  school  is  kept  running  t^'n  months  of 
four  weeks  each,  that  is,  from  the  miiltUe  of  September  till  the  mid- 
dle of  June. 

There  is  no  kindergarten  attached  to  the  school,  but  in  the  lower 
first  grade  kindergarten  work  is  combined  with  regular  school  work. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  enrollment  by  grades,  sex,  and 
age  for  1907-8: 
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NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  AGE  OF  BOYS  AND  QIRLS  ENROLLED  IN  A  MILL  COM- 
PANY  SCHOOL  IN  1907-8,  BY  GRADES. 


Grade. 


Boys. 


Number 
enrolled. 


AverBge 
age  (years). 


Olrii. 


Number 
enrolied. 


ATertfa. 
age  (yean). 


First  grade,  lower. 
First  nade,  higher 

Second  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  mde 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

Nhith  grade 

Total 


0.8 
&0 
0.5 
10.0 
13.0 
12.6 
13.0 
13.5 
15.0 
16.0 


ft.f 

7.0 
0.0 
10.0 

n.f 

13.0 

ia.0 

1S.S 
U.0 
10.0 


147 


153 


The  total  enrollment  is  300  pupils  and  the  attendance  is  about  85 
per  cent.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  children  of  mill  oper- 
atives. Unfortunately,  no  census  had  ever  been  taken  of  children 
of  eligible  school  age,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  many 
children  are  kept  from  school  to  work  in  the  mill.  However,  the 
company  does  not  employ  children  under  age  to  any  considerable 
extent.  There  are  no  truant  officers  in  the  town,  the  superintendent 
of  schools  not  considering  them  necessary. 

The  proportion  between  the  boys  and  the  girls  enrolled  does  not 
permit  the  inference  that  in  this  particular  community  the  girls  are 
spinning  while  the  boys  are  going  to  school.  In  other  mill  towns  the 
girls  are  sometimes  put  to  work  in  the  mill  and  the  boys  sent  to  school, 
because  the  mill  requires  more  spinners  than  doffers.  This  evidently 
does  not  apply  in  this  old  settled  community  accustomed  for  a  long 
time  to  send  its  children  to  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
small  mill  school. 

The  day  school  is  held  in  a  neat  one-story  building  at  the  edge 
of  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  ample  playgrounds.  The  building 
contains  two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  were  40  children  and  in  the 
other  about  35.  There  was  no  special  equipment.  The  desks  were 
arranged  for  one  or  two  pupils.  The  floors  were  muddy,  but  that 
was  well-nigh  unavoidable.  There  were  prints  on  the  walls.  There 
were  none  of  the  mechanical  aids  which  the  town  teacher  in  the 
South  has  in  the  way  of  globes,  maps,  charts,  blocks,  reference  books, 
etc.,  and  pupils  buy  their  own  books  and  supplies.  The  two  teachers 
were  apparently  desirous  to  help  the  pupils,  but  seemed  to  be 
unskilled  and  untrained.  They  were  overanxious  to  be  popular 
with  the  people  and  the  three  supervisors,  whence  resulted  their 
failure  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  promptitude  of  arrival 
at  school,  good  discipline,  cleanliness  in  the  schoolroom,  and,  worst  of 
all,  a  proper  classification  of  the  pupils.    Proper  classification  would 
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is  furnislied  by  the  company.  The  teacher  does  her  own  sweeping 
and  cleaninj?,  and  with  the  help  of  tlie  children  maintains  a  more  or 
less  decent  degree  of  cleanhness  about  the  room  and  hiiikling.  In 
general  the  schoolrooms  are  unattractive  and  may  reasonably  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  causes  of  cliildrcn  wanting  to  get  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

EQUIPMENT. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  equipment  of  the  school  at  the  large 
cotton  mill  is  furnished  by  the  mill  corporation.  It  is  frequently 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  larger  towTi  and  city  schools.  At  one 
estnblishinent  in  South  Carolina  the  school  is  well  equipped  with 
slate  blackboards,  ordinary  maps»  relief  maps,  lunar  tellurian  globe, 
good  new  dictionary,  encyclopedias,  and  other  good  reference  books, 
besides  complete  works  of  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Dickens,  etc.  There 
are  352  volumes  in  all.  The  reference  books  are  used  a  good  deal, 
but  the  histories  and  novels  are  not  much  used.  An  organ  and  a 
drum  are  part  of  the  equipment.  At  another  establisfiment  in  South 
Carolina  a  kindergarten  is  supported  in  addition  to  two  graded 
schools.  It  is  located  in  two  buildings  and  has  all  necessary  equip- 
ment. There  are  53  children  between  3  and  6  years  in  the  kinder- 
garten. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  the  investigation  shows  the  school  at 
the  small  mill  to  be  very  biully  ofT.  There  are  few  or  no  blackboards, 
maps,  charts,  globes,  drawing  forms,  or  casts.  Many  other  aids  are 
lacking,  such  as  music  books,  auxiliary  texts  for  teacher  and  pupil, 
referen<'e  books,  etc.  The  children  themselves  have  to  furnish  some 
if  not  all  of  their  stationer>*  and  text-books.  In  some  instances  the 
children  can  be  taught  writing  only  at  such  times  as  there  happen  to 
be  writing  materials.  There  is  often  no  uniformity  in  the  texts  which 
dilTerent  members  of  the  same  class  use,  because  it  seemed  to  the 
parents  to  be  more  desirable  that  the  books  handed  down  through  a 
family  stiould  be  thoroughly  worn  out  than  that  uniform  class  work 
should  be  sccuretl  by  the  teacher.  In  some  instances  the  texts  in  use 
in  a  class  are  of  the  latest  and  best,  but  of  little  use  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  who  have  had  no  training  in  the  up-to-date  methods  of 
presenting  the  subjects  which  must  be  used  in  handling  the  latest 
texts.  In  other  instances  the  texts  are  such  as  may  be  bought  in 
bulk  of  the  great  secondhand  book  dealers  of  tlie  East.  One  of  the 
worst  deficiencies  common  to  the  school  at  the  small  mill  is  the  lack 
of  proper  record  books  for  the  teacher.  Upon  those  are  based  the 
state  statistics,  and  in  many  mstances  the  records  of  attendance, 
enrollment,  etc.,  as  kept  are  practically  worthless. 

Upon  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  in  equipment  the  school  at  the 
small  mill  is  very  unfortunate,  for  while  here  and  there  children  will 
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buildings  built  by  the  corporation  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 

community.  The  lij^lit,  heating:,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  good.  At  one  estabhshment  in  South  Carohna  there  are 
about  twelve  rooms  in  the  school.  At  an  estabhshment  in  Alabama 
the  mill  corporation  !iad  built  a  handsome  schoolhouse  which  with  im- 
provements cost  about  $12,000.  At  another  establishment  in  South 
Carolina  the  school  bnilding  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  It 
is  a  two-story  brick  building,  with  four  large,  we  11-hgh ted  sclioolrooms 
on  the  first  floor  and  a  public  hall  and  lodge  room  on  the  second.  The 
windows  are  on  two  sides  of  the  schoolrooms  and  the  patent  seats  are 
so  arranged  that  the  light  comes  froni  the  back  and  from  the  left  side. 
At  tlus  mill  there  is  also  a  kindergarten  in  a  little  frame  house,  25  by 
50  feet,  with  high  ceihngs,  twelve  large  windows  with  shades,  and  two 
doors.  The  house  is  sided  and  painted  outside  and  plastered  inside. 
It  is  heated  with  two  little  stoves  and  furnished  with  cabinets  for  the 
usual  kindergarten  apparatus,  and  has  a  piano,  four  Httle  tables, 
sixty  chairs,  and  a  sand  box.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  tliis  school 
with  the  nearby  village  school .  There  the  schoolhouse  is  a  dilapidated 
frame  building  with  two  rooms  that  have  windows  without  shades  and 
are  very  dirty  and  with  a  yard  that  is  neglected  and  untidy.  The 
primary  room  has  old  wooden  benches.  Both  rooms  are  poorly 
heated  w4th  old  cracked  stoves.  Each  room  has  three  or  four  little 
square  pieces  of  pasteboard  painted  black  and  hung  up  for  black- 
boards, and  the  principars  room  has  one  blackboard  of  jiaintcd  hoards. 
A  map  of  the  United  States  and  50  storybooks  are  kept  in  a  case  that 
has  not  been  opened  in  a  year.  Be3'ond  this  there  was  no  apparatus 
whatever.     The  two  teachers  seemed  competent. 

The  school  at  the  small  cotton  mill  is  usually  though  not  always 
situated  within  easy  reach  of  the  children  of  the  village.  Usually  it 
has  the  whole  countryside  for  playground,  and  tliat  is  frequently 
without  trees  and  shade.  Attt^mpts  at  beautifying  tlic  grounds  are 
seldom  matle.  In  most  cases  both  grounds  and  building  have  been 
set  apart  by  the  mill  company  for  school  purposes,  renuiining  subject 
to  their  control  and  ownership.  The  liuilding  varies  in  size  from  a 
room  or  two  set  apart  from  one  of  the  company's  tenement  houses  or 
B  room  over  the  company  store  to  a  well-constructed  and  well- 
equipped  frame  or  brick  building  of  several  rooms.  Cloak  rooms  are 
entirely  lacking,  and  sanitary  conveniences  are  of  a  primitive  type. 
There  is  no  lack  of  hght,  window  shades  being  an  unusual  thing. 
Fresh  air  is  of t4'n  only  too  plentiful.  The  desks  are  usually  comfort- 
able enough.  The  old-fashioned  double-seated  bench  with  all  its 
possibilities  for  mischief  is  still  much  in  use.  Heat  is  provided  by 
large  stoves,  which  have  the  disadvantage  of  warming  t!ie  rooms  only 
in  spots,  and  necessitate  frequent  interruptions  of  work  whenever  the 
cliildren  '  'come  up  and  warm."     Coal  or  wood  free  of  charge  or  at  cost 
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causes,  operating  in  addition  to  those  causes  already  named  for  the 

low  onrnlliripnt.  Tliese  are  the  unnt  tract iveness  of  the  schonl,  the 
incfficit.'iit  teacliint^,  the  lack  of  mechanical  aids  to  instruction,  the 
physical  discomforts  of  the  school,  and  tlie  irksomeness  of  school  work. 
The  child  f(»e!s  thjit  it  is  useless  to  ^o  to  school  when  he  knows  he  will 
go  into  the  mill  anyway  before  he  learns  much.  The  family  think 
they  need  the  child's  earnings  and  are  indifferent  to  his  education. 
The  mill  is  attractive  to  th<'  inexperienced  child.  Itft  unrestraint,  its 
crowd  spirit,  tlie  opportunity  which  it  affords  to  the  child  to  do  thinprs 
with  his  hands  rather  than  with  his  head,  and  its  regularly  recurring 
pay  day  make  the  child  an<l  parent  believe  he  is  better  off  so  than  in 
school.  If  diaiilusionmcut  sliuuld  come  to  the  child  after  a  few  years 
in  the  mill,  it  is  too  late  to  return  to  school,  or  else  the  unwilling- 
ness ((>  bet;iii  again  with  youairer  children  is  too  ^'reat  t<»  overcome. 

Tlie  intermediate  step  between  reguh\r  school  ultcndanceand  regular 
work  in  the  mill  is  in  the  helper  system  common  in  the  cotton  mills, 
particularly  the  smaller  ones,  in  the  South.  The  cluld  is  taui^ht  at 
odd  times  to  piece  up  ends,  to  doff,  or  to  clean  quills.  Before  long 
its  regularity  of  attendance  at  school  is  broken  into  bj'  an  occasional 
day  in  the  mill,  with  the  ultimate  result  tliat  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  hands  the  mill  overseers  nudce  a  practice  of  sending  for  that  child. 
In  proportion  as  its  skill  and  earning  capacity  become  known  to  over- 
seer and  parent,  respectively,  the  child's  chunco  of  remaining  in 
school  lessens. 

The  half-time  system  in  vogue  in  England  and  some  parts  of  this 
coimtry  is  not  now  in  vogue  in  any  of  tlio  ten  States  visited.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  custom  of  certain  familie^j  in  the  South 
of  letting:  one  child  work  one  year  and  another  go  to  school  and  then 
reversing  the  arrangement  the  following  year.  It  is  of  course  a  very 
poor  expedient,  since  in  the  year  in  the  mill  the  child  forgets  much 
of  what  he  learned  previously  in  school,  and  returns  to  school  to 
associate  with  younger  classmates  and  carry  back  with  him  the  had 
effects  of  the  lax  discipline  of  the  mill. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  comparison  between  the  regularity  of 
attendnnco  in  a  section  where  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  fairly 
well  enforced  and  that  in  a  section  where  only  a  few  local  option 
compulsory  attendance  laws  are  on  the  statute  books,  and  where  no 
offfcers  at  a!!  are  prttvided  to  enforce  tliem.  However,  a  law  enacted 
by  the  Georgia  legislature  in  190R  making  illegal  the  employment  of 
chihlren  in  factories  unless  they  slmll  have  attended  school  twelve 
weeks  during  the  previous  3'ear,  caused  some  of  the  establishments 
to  see  to  it  that  these  child  workers  whom  the  law  affecte<I  should 
leave  the  mill  and  go  to  school  for  f'^°  ♦'"me  specified.  Likewise  in 
certain  districts  in  Virginia  and  N^  oa,  which  put  the  com- 
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pulsory  education  law  into  effect  by  popular  vote,  the  school  attend- 
ance records  were  improved. 

In  every  school  the  one  all-important  factor  is  the  teacher.  Given 
a  first-class  teacher,  the  cotton-mill  school  would  do  much  more  in 
spite  of  all  its  handicaps  than  at  present.  But  the  mill  schools  do 
not  generaliy  pay  enough  to  get  such  teachers,  nor,  if  the  money 
were  forthcoming  from  the  State  and  the  manufacturer,  would 
first-class  teachers  bury  themselves  in  a  mill  town  or  village.  In 
such  places  the  salary  does  not  average  over  $35  a  month — far  less 
than  a  good  weaver  can  earn — and  that  does  not  continue  for  twelve 
months. 

At  the  mill  schools,  large  and  small,  various  kinds  of  teachers  were 
found.  Usually  the  teacher  at  the  large  cotton-mill  school  was  of  a 
somewhat  higher  grade  than  the  teacher  at  the  small  cotton-mill 
school.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  was  a  young  man  or  woman  just 
out  of  grammar  school  or  high  school,  who  had  accepted  the  work 
only  until  a  more  remunerative  position  could  be  secured.  Often  a 
superannuated  teacher  from  a  nearby  town  or  city  school,  or  the 
village  minister,  or  some  philanthropically  inclined  person,  or  some 
friend  or  relative  of  the  mill  owner  was  doing  all  the  teaching  in  the 
mill  town  or  village. 

It  is  customary  for  some  mill  owners  in  the  South  to  require  the 
teachers  to  attend  summer  training  schools  and  to  furnish  them  the 
means  for  doing  so.  Thus  the  president  of  one  mill  in  Mississippi 
paid  the  expenses  of  eight  teachers  to  Chicago  and  return,  under 
expenses  being  included  transportation  and  board  and  tuition  in  the 
university  summer  school  for  six  weeks.  Not  many  cotton-mill 
school-teachers,  however,  have  any  such  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment. 

The  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  cotton-mill  school-teacher  is 
enough  to  tax  the  resources  of  the  highest  grade  of  teacher.  Before 
school  opens  she  must  appear  in  the  mill  town  or  village  and  drum 
up  enthusiasm  for  the  school.  After  school  opens  she  must  try  to 
keep  up  that  enthusiasm  in  the  face  of  a  thousand  drawbacks  that 
go  to  nullify  her  best  efforts.  The  situation  at  the  large  mill  school 
is  a  little  better  than  at  the  small  mill  school,  but  not  much.  Indif- 
ference, absenteeism,  insubordination,  lack  of  equipment,  interference 
from  the  mill,  and  about  everything  else  that  can  defeat  a  teacher's 
efforts,  she  has  to  contend  against.  Her  difficulties  are  made  worse 
by  overcrowded  lower  grades  and  undersized  upper  classes,  which 
multiplies  the  number  of  recitations  to  be  conducted  in  a  day's  time. 
She  finds  every  interest  of  the  school  subordinated  to  the  needs  of 
the  mill.  With  little  or  no  local  public  sentiment  back  of  her,  she  can 
do  practically  nothing  to  remedy  the  conditions. 
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In  the  unladed  condition  of  her  school  alone  the  teacher  has  a  big 
handicap.  Fifty  children  entering  such  a  school  at  different  ages 
and  stages  of  advancement  or  reentering  after  intervals  of  employ- 
ment in  the  mills  would  re^piire  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  recitations 
a  day  to  cover  the  common  branches.  Classes  might  recite  on  alter- 
nate days  and  still  accomplish  something,  were  it  not  for  irregularity 
of  attendance. 

II  an  attempt  were  to  \ye  made  to  state  what  the  teacher  in  the 
mill  school  has  acrompUshed  for  the  people  as  a  class  the  showing 
would  be  very  poor.  But  the  recital  of  individual  cases  of  pupils 
who  had  become  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  and  ambitious 
through  the  efforts  of  the  cotton-mill  teachers  would  be  highly  com- 
piimentary  to  a  work  done  under  ver^^  discouraging  comhtions.  In 
general  terms  it  can  be  said  that  those  children  who  are  kept  in  the 
mill  school  until  they  have  got  all  it  can  give  them,  have  an  educa- 
tion corresponding  to  the  sixth-grade  work  of  the  ordinary  city 
school. 

CHILDREN    WHO    ATTEND   SCHOOL. 

The  children  of  the  southern  cotton-mill  school  are  all  Americans. 
They  are  sent  to  school  at  a  very  early  age  tpiite  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  being  cared  for  and  so  relieving  other  members  of  the 
family  from  the  charge  of  them  as  with  the  hope  of  their  leuming 
anything.  The  early  age  at  wluch  chihlren  may  become  wage-earners 
in  t)ie  mill  tends  to  make  many  parents  start  them  in  school  very  earl3\ 
At  first  the  children  do  well  in  school,  particularly  in  the  kindergarten 
workf  but  after  the  novelty  lias  worn  off  their  interest  lags.  It  is 
conceded  that  no  child  ever  succeeds  in  school  when  the  teacher  is 
no  longer  able  to  interest  it.  That  point  is  soon  reached  in  many 
mill  schools  with  tlveir  unresourceful  teachers,  unattractive  school- 
rooms, and  their  hick  of  equipment.  Moreover,  the  child  comes 
into  contact  with  the  older  children  of  the  village,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  mill  work  have  developed  a  spirit  of  independence  of  parental 
control,  and  have  learned  to  prefer  the  unrestraint  of  the  mill  to  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  The  average  age  of  children  in  the  various 
gratles  of  school  work  in  the  cotton-mill  school  is  higher  than  that  of 
chiklren  in  the  corrcspotiding  grades  in  the  city  school.  That  fact 
is  more  likely  to  be  tiue  to  irregularity  of  attendance,  lack  of  equip- 
ment, poorer  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  return  of  mill  workers  to 
school  than  to  any  lack  of  capacity  in  the  cotton-mill  children. 
Regartling  what  can  be  gotten  out  of  children  who  occasionally 
wander  back  into  school  after  some  years  of  work  in  the  mill,  opin- 
ions generally  are  in  agreement  that  f  *'dren  are  harder  to  teach 
because  duller  of  comprehension  and  able  to  disci[)line. 

In  other  respects  the  cotton-mi  "e  much  hke  all  other 

children  and  present  to  the  educa  problems. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  PARENTS. 

It  is  in  the  attitude  of  parents  and  children  toward  education 
rather  than  in  the  condition  of  school  systems  that  a  chief  cause  of 
the  illiteracy  and  ignorance  of  the  textile  operatives,  North  and 
South,  is  to  be  found.  In  any  kind  of  a  school,  with  any  kind  of  a 
teacher,  and  with  any  sort  of  equipment,  children  can  acquire  the 
small  amount  of  education  necessary  to  meet  any  ordinary  census 
test  of  literacy.  But  when  both  parents  and  children  are  indifferent 
of  hostile  to  education  the  best  school  is  powerless  to  accomplish  its 
full  purpose. 

The  parents  in  the  cotton-mill  town  or  village  of  the  South  may  be 
grouped  in  two  classes:  (1)  Those  who  do  all  they  can  to  have  their 
children  get  all  the  school  training  available  in  the  town  or  village, 
and  (2)  those  who  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  schools.  The 
latter  outnumber  the  former.  In  the  former  group  are  many  parents 
who  do  wonders  upon  their  slender  incomes  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. In  the  latter  group  are  many  who  would  not  see  to  it  that 
thoir  children  attended  school  regularly  even  if  strict  labor  laws 
excluded  the  children  from  the  mill.  Poverty  and  the  generally  low 
earning  capacity  of  the  mill  people,  who  get  lower  wages  than  the 
people  in  almost  any  other  great  industry,  are  among  the  prime 
causes  of  the  indifference  and  hostility  of  the  parents  toward  the 
schools. 

But  these  causes  are  not  openly  assigned,  perhaps  not  even  fully 
realized  by  the  parents  themselves,  as  the  causes  for  the  cliildren 
being  wholly  out  of  school,  or  attending  about  as  they  see  fit,  or 
alternately  working  in  the  mill  and  going  to  school.  The  following 
are  the  commonly  assigned  reasons: 

(a)  Parents  say  they  themselves  had  no  education  and  their  chil- 
dren can  get  along  without  it. 

(6)  Parents  say  that  since  they  supported  the  children  when  the 
children  were  very  small,  the  children  should  now  help  to  support 
themselves  or  the  parents. 

(c)  The  cost  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  furnishing  the  children  with 
schoolbooks  and  supplies  is  said  to  be  too  great  for  the  parents. 

(d)  Parents  allege  that  school  regulations  are  curtailments  of  theii 
personal  liberties.  They  regard  such  requirements  as  that  children 
shall  be  vaccinated  or  come  to  school  properly  dressed  and  cleaii,  as 
enough  to  condemn  the  whole  school  system  as  undemocratic.  In 
one  town  the  textile  workers,  the  tobacco  growers,  and  the  empLyees 
in  the  furniture  factory  are  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  recently  put  into  force  in  that  district. 

(e)  As  the  result  of  frequent  moving  about  from  mill  to  mill  and 
arriving  at  a  new  village  at  odd  times  in  the  school  term  parents 
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consider  it  not  worth  while  to  start  the  children  in  school.  In  this 
way  noithor  the  benefit  of  education  in  general  nor  the  good  work  of 
any  particular  local  school  is  ever  seen  by  the  parents,  and  by  just 
so  much  is  the  gi'owth  of  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  education 
retarded. 

(/)  Parents  claim  that  the  schools  are  worthless  and  that  the  time 
of  the  chifflren  spent  there  is  lost.  Still  they  do  not  try  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation,  much  less  to  improve  it. 

(g)  Parents  sometimes,  and  rightly  too,  claim  the  school  is  too  far 
away. 

(h)  In  such  schools  as  are  near  the  towns  the  parents  claim  their 
children  are  looked  down  upon  by  other  classes  of  children  and  dis- 
criminated ajxainst  by  the  teachers.  There  is  ample  evidence  tliat 
this  is  true  in  some  cases,  some  school  superintendents  even  havin*' 
vouched  for  it,  while  deploring  the  fact  and  trying  in  vain  to  cor- 
rect it. 

H)  The  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  local  mill  is  assigned  as  a  reason 
by  the  parents. 

if)  Finally,  the  parents  say  that  the  man  who  rents  a  company 
house  is  required  to  furnish  on  an  average  one  worker  for  each  room 
in  the  house  when  it  has  more  than  two.  The  house  was  built  to 
shelter  a  required  number,  not  of  persons,  but  of  workers,  and  must 
serve  tiiat  original  purpose.  The  pressure  on  the  parents  to  supple- 
ment the  labor  supply  is  none  the  less  weighty  because  indirect  or 
couched  In  terms  that  do  not  openly  suggest  taking  the  children  out 
of  school. 

ATTITUDE   OF  THE  MILL  OWNER. 

The  attitude  of  the  cotton-mill  owner  toward  the  education  of  tlie 
operatives  varies  with  the  locaHty,  the  business  interests,  and  the 
personal  convictions  and  rliaractcr  of  the  man  himself.  One  owner 
will  frankly  acknowledire  that  he  is  not  concerned  about  the  children 
in  his  mill  village  until  they  have  become  econoniie  factors  to  him 
and  his  establishment.  Another  owner  will  spend  large  sums  everv 
year  for  educating  bis  employees  ami  in  othenvise  promoting  their 
welfare.  Some  of  the  mill  owners  with  the  requisite  capital  have 
either  located  their  mills  in  large  cities  or  built  large  towns  of  their  own 
and  have  supplietl  schools  in  all  respects  (save  regularity  of  attend- 
ance) as  good  as  are  fountl  elsewliere  in  their  section  of  country. 
But  other  mill  owners  with  less  capital  have  often  located  their  mills 
in  niral  districts,  thereby  escaping  town  taxes  and  dominating  more 
comiiletely  in  every  phase  the  life  of  their  employees. 

The  s<tutliem  mill  owners  outside  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
assert  that  if  it  were  left  t-o  the  State  to  supply  school  facilities  ou 
the  present  system  of  taxation  the  children  would  get  only  a  few 
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months  schooling  each.  year.  In  some  cases  the  school  authorities 
pay  over  to  the  mill  company  all  the  State  has  to  give  that  school 
district  each  year  and  let  the  mill  owners  supplement  those  funds  as 
far  as  they  can  or  will.  The  owners  do  so,  in  nearly  all  mill  commu- 
nities keeping  the  schools  open  for  from  two  to  four  months  longer 
than  could  be  done  on  the  state  apportionment.  In  promoting  kin- 
dergartens, day  nurseries,  and  the  school  attendance  of  children  too 
young  to  be  available  for  labor  in  their  mills  the  owners  are  doing 
very  great  good.  Night  schools  for  young  and  old  are  supported 
with  work  and  money.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  assiduity 
of  the  owners  in  the  good  cause  grows  less  when  the  regular  attend- 
ance at  school  of  children  from  12  to  16  years  is  concerned.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  the  investigation  does  not  show  those 
exceptions  to  be  numerous. 

Aside  from  any  selfish  motives  that  confine  the  mill  owners'  best 
efforts  to  the  education  of  children  unavailable  for  work  in  the  mills, 
many  mill  owners  believe  that  the  cotton-mill  people  have  not  yet 
reached  a  stage  in  their  economic  development  where  they  can  afford 
to  keep  children  12  to  16  years  of  age  in  school.  The  owners  claim 
it  is  best  first  to  give  the  cotton-mill  cli^  time  to  improve  their 
physical  environment  with  the  earnings  of  the  children,  and  then 
later  on  let  them  as  a  class  catch  up  on  education. 

NIOIIT   SCHOOLS. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  southern  mill  owner  has  attempted  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people  through  the  agency  of  the  night 
school.  In  all  essential  things  the  night  school  at  the  mill  town  or 
village  is  like  the  day  schools  just  described.  The  teachers  are  the 
same  or  of  the  same  grade,  the  subjects  taught  are  the  same,  but  the 
results  secured  in  the  night  school  are  not  so  good  as  in  the  day 
school.  Like  the  day  schools,  the  night  schools  suffer  from  lack  of 
equipment  and  from  having  too  many  grades  of  work.  In  an  ordinary 
enrollment  of,  say,  60  students,  there  would  probably  be  six  grades 
of  work  attempted.  The  one  teacher  can  not  hope  to  do  much  more 
than  teach  a  little  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reading.  Occasionally 
she  can  have  a  recitation  in  higher  grade  work. 

A  surprising  feature  in  the  night  school  is  the  attendance  of  grown 
persons,  eager  to  learn  as  much  as  possible.  Unfortunately  they  clog 
up  the  schools  rather  than  add  to  them  in  any  way,  and  finding  little 
opportunity  to  make  progress  they  turn  the  school  into  a  social 
gathering. 

In  a  number  of  cotton-mill  towns  and  villages  which  were  visited  it 
was  found  that  night  schools  had  been  discontinued.  The  one  thing 
which  more  than  anything  else  has  been  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  night  school  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils  after  a  daj^fl 
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proposition,  remains  much  neglected.  Under  these  conditions, 
therefore,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  opportunity  for  the  advance- 
ment of  these  cliildren  beyond  their  immediate  environment  is 
extremely  limited. 

North  Carolina. — ^Mill   people  are  considered  an  inferior 

class.  It  is  conmion  to  hear  comments  of  a  disparacring  nature  con- 
cerning them,  just  because  they  are  mill  people.  Once  so  classed, 
their  social  status  is  fixed.  A  woman  who  as  an  eminently  respectable 
girl  had  worked  in  a  mill,  and  for  15  years  afterwards  had  hved  the 
ufe  of  a  farmer's  wife,  said  that  even  j'et  tlie  fact  was  cast  up  to  her 
as  a  reproach. 

South  Carolina. — Among  the  people  there  seems  to  exist 

utter  indifference  concerning  the  emplovment  of  children  in  the  mills, 
and  ignorance  as  to  mill  conditions.  Tlie  idea  of  "caste"  is  very  pro- 
nounced and  the  '^mill  people"'  are  considered  a  class  apart.'  The 
usual  answer  to  questions  concerning  them  is,  "The  mill  people?  No, 
really  I  don't  know  anything  about  them." 

An  agent  of  the  Bureau  who  visited  families  the  members  of  which 
worked  in  one  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  found  one  family  all 
members  of  which  were  energetic,  intelligent,  and  refined.  They 
realized  that  there  was  a  certain  odium  attached  to  employment  in  a 
cotton  mill.  They  would  under  no  circumstances  live  in  the  com- 
pany houses.  Tlie  elilest  son  used  to  weave,  and  made  S13  a  week, 
but,  being  ambitious,  he  went  to  a  ])iisin('.ss  college  at  night  and  then 
into  business  emphunient.  The  girls  said  they  were  ashamed  of 
working  in  the  mill,  and  were  eager  to  trj-  something  else,  although 
they  knew  that  they  could  not  earn  as  much  elsewhere  as  they  did  at 
the  mill. 

In  the  mill  villages  where  there  is  no  industry  except  cotton  manu- 
facturing there  are,  of  course,  no  class  distinctions;  barring  the  mill 
oflficials  all  of  the  pe<)|)le  are  of  the  same  class,  all  are  on  the  same 
social  level.  Such  equalize*!  social  conditions,  however,  are  found  in 
some  of  the  larger  and  older  places  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  mill 
villages  which  are  isolatetl.  Tlie  report  from  one  of  the  ohlest  of 
such  communities  states: 

One  thing  that  is  noticeable  about  the  town  is  the  absence  of  class 
feelings  between  mill  o|)eratives  and  town  pt^ople.  It  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  tli(»  town  peoi)le  of  to-day  were  yesterday's  cotton 
operatives,  in  other  words  that  almost  all  of  them  were  at  one  time  or 
another  associated  directly  with  the  mills. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MILLS. 

Of  the  46  New  England  cotton  mills  which  were  inspected  during 
this  investigation,  more  than  half  were  situated  in  places  which  might 
be  classed  as  mill  cities,  mill  towns,  or  mill  villages.  Of  the  46  mills, 
only  7  were  in  towns  of  less  than  4,000  population.  Those  mills 
which  were  not  located  in  towns  of  considerable  size  were  easily 
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accessible  to  them.  Thus  the  isolated  condition  of  tlie  mill  town, 
so  general^  noticed  in  the  South,  does  not  prevail  in  New  Eno^land. 

Cotton-inill  operatives  in  New  Ent^Iand  do  not  form  sucli  a  distinct 
social  class  as  do  those  in  the  South.  In  the  early  years  of  tlie  indus- 
try in  New  England,  the  cotton-mill  workers  were  of  native  stock, 
and  they  were  highly  regarded  by  the  people  among  whom  they  lived. 
To  a  very  great  extent  they  have  been  supplanted  in  the  mills  by 
foreigners,  first  by  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  then  by  French 
Canadians,  and  more  recently  by  Portuguese,  Poles,  Italians,  and 
Greeks. 

The  great  majority  of  cotton-raill  operatives  in  New  England  are 
now  not  only  "foreigners" — either  foreign  born  or  native  bom  of 
foreign  parents — but  from  the  non-English  speaking  races.  The 
native  cotton-mill  workers  have  as  liigh  or  nearly  as  high  a  standing, 
socially  considered,  as  their  class  has  always  held.  They,  together 
with  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  usually  hold  the  positions  in  the 
mills  which  require  the  most  skill  and  command  the  best  wages. 
The  social  status  of  these  classes  is  little  afTected  by  the  fact  that 
they  work  in  cotton  mills.  Those  w!io  belong  to  these  groups  are 
classified  with  other  industrial  workers.  All  members  of  their 
families  do  not  work  in  the  ctitton  mills,  but  a  considerable  number 
are  engaged  in  other  industries. 

Many  of  the  Americans,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  who  work  in  the 
mills  own  their  own  homes.  Their  homes  are  more  neatly  kept  than 
those  of  operatives  of  other  races.  They  speak  a  common  language, 
ami  all  have  at  least  the  rutliments  of  an  education.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  books,  magazines,  and  papers.  Many  cliildren  of 
these  famihes  enter  employment  in  other  industries,  and  girls  or  boys 
are  sent  through  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Enghsh-spcftking  operatives,  as  a  class,  are  disinclined  to  associate 
freely  with  the  non-English-speakhig  races,  who  now  largely  out- 
number them.  They  have  most  of  their  friends  outside  of  the  mill 
operatives,  because  most  of  the  operatives  are  of  alien  races,  people 
of  different  customs,  standards,  and  modes  of  living,  and  speak 
dilTerent  languages. 

The  attitude  toward  the  foreign  mill  workers,  as  well  as  indications 
of  the  effect  they  are  liaving  on  the  estimation  in  wliich  mill  work  is 
held,  may  be  seen  from  the  statements  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau 
who  visited  the  mills. 

"The  superintendent  of  a  Rhode  Island  mill  said  that  if  he  were  to 
employ  Italians  to  any  extent  all  his  other  help  would  leave.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  verifies  Ids  statements.  The  weavers  tell  you 
with  pride  that  there  is  'not  one  Italian  in  the  weave  room.'" 

In  one  Massaclmsetts  town  the  agent  found  that  the  girls  consid- 
ered that  employment  in  the  watch  factory  gave  a  better  social  stand- 
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ing  than  cotton-mill  work.  One  explanation  may  be  that  work  in  the 
watch  factory  is  clean  and  in  the  cotton  mill  dirty.  The  reason  could 
not  be  due  to  greater  skill  being  required  of  the  watch-factory  worker. 
On  the  contrary,  more  training  and  skill  are  required  of  girls  who 
work  in  a  cotton  mill  than  is  required  usually  of  the  watch-factory 
girl,  who  performs  one  single  simple  machine  operation  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  processes  involved  in  watch  making. 

In  another  Massachusetts  town  it  was  found  that  girls  considered 
work  in  an  establishment  for  making  cotton-mill  machinery  more 
desirable  than  work  in  the  cotton  mill,  although  wages  were  higher 
in  the  latter. 

In  a  leading  New  Hampshire  mill  city  it  was  found  that  among  the 
women  generally  the  mill  work  was  disliked.  Work  anywhere  else 
was  preferred.  Girls  go  into  the  mercantile  establishments  as  clerks, 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  although  the  wages  they  receive 
are  less,  on  an  average,  than  those  of  the  better-paid  mill  operative, 
and  their  cost  of  hving  is  higher.  Their  attitude  is  not  that  they  con- 
sider the  labor  degrading  or  the  surroundings  physically  uncomfort- 
able or  the  number  of  hours  too  great.  In  fact,  the  clerk  works  60 
hours  a  week  (which  is  more  than  the  operative  works),  and  on  two 
nights  until  9  or  10  o'clock,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  better-paid 
operative  compare  very  favorably  with  theirs.  It  is  the  social  side* 
of  the  life  to  which  they  object — "being  associated  vdth  the  for- 
eigners." Yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  clerks,  etc.,  boarding  in  the 
best  mill  boarding  houses,  though  they  do  not  lodge  there. 

THE  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES. 

During  this  investigation  careful  inquiries  were  made  in  the  various 
communities  visited  among  physicians,  teachers,  and  ministers  of 
various  denominations  concerning  the  effect  of  employment  in  the 
mills  upon  the  moral  standards  of  the  operatives.  Occasionally  par- 
ticular mills  were  found  in  wliich,  through  lax  disciphne  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  management,  a  low  moral  tone  prevailed,  but, 
on  the  whole,  nothing  was  found  to  indicate  that  employment  in  cot- 
ton mills  had  any  different  moral  effect  upon  the  women  and  children 
than  employment  in  any  other  line  of  factory  work. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  smaller  mill  villages,  in  all  the  States  alike,  the 
operatives  as  a  body  are  sober  and  well  behaved.  There  is  usually 
good  order  and  but  little  drinking,  and  there  is  seldom  need  for  a  civil 
officer  to  make  an  arrest.  In  the  country  mills,  especially,  this  is 
true.  In  practically  all  country  mill  villages  the  moral  standard  is 
high.  In  those  villages  the  people  Uve  so  closely  together  that  their 
actions  are  known  to  all  their  neighbors,  and  immoraUty  can  not  be 
concealed,  and  will  not  be  so  readily  tolerated  as  in  larger  communi- 
ties.   Persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  immoral  practices  are  forced  to 
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move,  either  by  the  mill  ollicials  or  by  general  sentiment  among  the 
operatives  themselves. 

In  the  cities  where  there  are  several  mills  the  moral  standard  of 
the  operatives  in  a  niajoriiy  of  the  mills  is  high.  The  standard 
depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  mill  mnniif^ers  and  tlie  chnr- 
acter  of  the  overseers  Many  mill  nUieinls  hold  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  the  couduetof  their  operatives,  and  wi!!  not  permit  any  one 
known  to  he  immoral  to  ocnqjy  the  houses  which  belong  to  the  mill 
company. 

Some  mill  oflicials,  however,  are  not  partirnlnr  about  this  matter, 
though  the  number  is  few,  and  practically  ^dl  of  this  indilTcrent  class 
are  oHicers  of  mills  in  the  cities.  Tlie  less  scrupulous  operatives  nat- 
urally gravitate  toward  the  mills  where  less  su[)erviHi(m  of  personal 
coufhict  is  exercised.  The  result,  thrrefure,  is  sometimes  that  in  a 
city  wliere  there  are  four  or  five  mills  the  moral  tone  will  be  high 
ex<'e[)t  in  one,  and  in  it  will  be  employed  the  jieople  who  can  not  get 
employment  in  the  otiier  mills. 

In  the  organization  of  a  cotton  mill  there  is  small  opj>ortunity  for 
an  overseer  to  show  jiartiality  for  favorites.  Within  each  workroom 
ifiere  are  no  promotions  so  far  as  female  employees  are  concerned. 
Women  never  become  section  liands,  second  Imnds,  or  overseers.  If 
a  girl  who  has  been  s|»iimiiig  change's  to  weaving  or  some  other  occupa- 
tion she  has  a  new  overseer.  Under  such  a  system  an  overseer  van 
not  offer  girls  higher  pay  or  more  dasirable  positions.  In  practically 
all  occupations  in  which  females  are  employed  they  are  paid  by  piece 
rat<>s,  and  therefore  their  earnings  are  governed  solely  by  their  skill 
and  regularity  of  work. 

In  cotton  mills  large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
brought  together  in  tlie  san^e  workrooms.  Where  men  and  women 
are  thus  constantly  associated  it  is,  of  course.  pos.sible  fiu'  iinmoral 
relations  be(wc<'n  (hem  to  spring  up.  A  woman  and  a  man  never 
jointly  attend  the  same  machine;  usually  each  has  several  large 
machines  to  attend.  A  woman,  if  she  wishes,  need  have  no  commu* 
nication  with  the  men  in  the  mill  except  the  section  hand,  second 
hand,  and  overseer.  A  woman  who  weaves,  if  a  loom  tixcr  is  needed, 
can  inform  the  section  hand  or  raise  a  flag  over  the  (Usabled  loom  an<l 
go  on  about  her  work  at  other  looms.  Occasionally  com|>Iaints  are 
made  of  vulgar  language  and  sometimes  of  profanity  used  by  the 
ovei-seersor  male  employees  in  the  presence  of  women  and  children. 

In  many  miUs.  liowevor,  tliero  is  no  privacy  of  approach  to  the 
toilets,  and  anyone  entering  them  does  s<j  in  full  view  of  persons 
of  both  sexes  in  tlie  same  workroom,  a  condition  obviously  not  in  the 
interest  of  good  morals. 

Much  lias  been  saiil  about  the  large  number  of  "grass  widows*'  in 
cotton  mills  and    especially  southern  cotton  mills.     This  term  is 
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applied  to  women  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  been  divorced.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  cotton-textile  industry  employs  so  large  a  percentage 
of  young  workers,  and  is  therefore  especially  attractive  to  deserte(f 
mothers  with  children  old  enough  to  aid  in  the  family  support. 

In  this  investigation  the  pay  rolls  of  198  mills  were  examined. 
Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  conjugal  condition  of  all  females  whose 
names  were  found  on  the  pay  rolls,  and  it  was  learned  that  there  were 
9,042  female  employees  who  were  married  or  who  had  been  married. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation,  were  married  and  whose  husbands  lived  with  them, 
the  number  of  widows,  the  number  who  had  been  divorced,  and  the 
nimiber  whose  husbands  had  deserted  them,  who  were  separated 
from  their  husbands,  each  class  being  distributed  by  States: 

CONJUQAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES  WHO  ARE  MARRIED 
OR  HAVE  BEEN  MARRIED,  BY  STATES. 


State. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


Divorced. 


Deserted 
and  sepa- 
rated. 


TotaL 


NEW   ENGLAND  GROUP. 

Maine 

New  Hamps'ifrc 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Total 

SOUTIIBRN  OnoUP. 
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North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorula 

,\  Inhaitia 

MissLssippI 
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297 
124 


988 

336 

2,fi31 


4,114 


012 


4,799 


313 
643 
977 
963 
443 
169 


3,S06 


73 
86 
146 
182 
85 
77 


404 
741 
1,156 
1,185 
558 
258 


649 


140 


4,303 


In  all  of  the  States  visited,  the  numl)or  of  female  omployoes  who 
had  been  divorced  was  very  small,  being  only  14  out  of  a  total  of  the 
9,042  who  had  been  married.  The  one  in  South  Carolina  who  was 
reported  as  divorced  had  been  divorced  in  some  other  State,  of  course, 
as  under  the  laws  of  that  State  divorce  may  not  be  granted  for  any 
cause  whatever. 

In  several  States  the  numbers  reported  as  deserted  and  separated 
were  comparatively  large.  In  Alabama  the  number  of  deserted 
and  separated  was  29  out  of  558,  or  5.20  per  cent;  in  Mississippi  the 
number  was  13  out  of  259,  or  5.02  per  cent;  in  Virginia  it  was  18 
out  of  404,  or  4.46  per  cent;  in  Georgia  the  number  was  37  out  of 
1,185,  or  3.12  per  cent;  in  South  Carolina  the  number  was  32  out 
of  1,156,  or  2.77  per  cent;  in  North  Carolina  it  was  11  out  of  741,  or 
1.4S  per  cent. 
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It  has  benn  arjjfiied  that  the  extremely  easy  marriage  laws  in  South 
Carolina  have  led  to  a  large  number  of  very  early  marriages  in  that 
State.  No  license  is  necessary,  and  no  civU  or  ecclesiastical  record  is 
tequired.  Early  marriages  undoubtedly  tend  to  decrease  illegiti- 
macy, but,  on  the  other  liand,  it  appears  that  very  early  marriages, 
which  usually  are  hastily  contracted,  often  result  in  wives  being 
deserted  or  "separated." 

The  South  Carohna  cotton  raanufacturers,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
association  held  in  19Uf3,  aj>pointed  a  committee  to  memorialize  the 
legislature  and  uige  the  passage  of  a  compulsory-education  law,  a 
raarriage-licenso  law,  and  a  law  requiring  the  registration  of  births. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  the  memorial: 

Our  State's  position  as  to  divorce  is  well  known.  Is  it  not  by 
reason  thereof  specially  incumbent  upon  us  to  throw  greater  safe- 
guards around  tlie  entering  into  marriage  relation  ?  The  early  age 
at  which  matrimonial  alliances  are  form<\d  is  in  itself  startling.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  relation  is  severed — merely  by  mutual 
assent  or  by  desertion — is  a  deplorable  menace  to  morals.  We  voice 
the  sentiments,  not  only  of  the  mill  managers,  but,  we  believe,  of  the 
more  thoughlful  and  tliscerning  mill  operatives,  when  wo  mge  the 
requiring  of  marriage  licenses  an<l  greater  watchfulness  as  to  the  viola- 
tions of  existing  laws. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  ages  of  the  women 
who  wT.ro  at  work,  and  who  were  either  wives  living  with  their  hus- 
bands, widows,  divorced,  desorteil,  or  separated.  The  numlier  of 
such  women  in  each  State  whose  names  were  found  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  mills  investigated  was  as  appears  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  COTTON-MlLL    EMPLOYEES  WHO  WERE  OR  HAD  BEEN 

MAR  a  I  ED,  BV  AGES. 


Number  of  each  spcclfled  lee. 
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No  woman  who  was  under  15  and  who  was  or  had  been  married 
was  reported  from  any  New  England  State;  in  Maine  none  under  16; 
in  Massachusetts  none  under  17;  in  New  Hampshire  none  under  18 
except  1  who  was  15  years  old. 

Among  female  workt^rs  in  the  South  the  proportion  of  young 
married  women  was  very  much  larger  than  in  New  England  mills. 
Of  the  4,739  New  England  women  who  were  or  had  been  married, 
only  4  were  as  young  as  15  years  and  none  was  under  15;  while  of 
the  4,303  southern  women  who  were  or  had  been  married,  42  were 
as  yoxmg  as  15.  In  each  Southern  State,  except  Mississippi,  some 
were  reported  as  being  married  or  having  been  married  who  were 
under  1 5  years. 

Neither  in  the  South  nor  in  New  En^^landwas  any  evidence  secured 
wliich  would  tend  to  show  that  drinking  prevailed  among  cotton-mill 
operatives  to  any  greater  extent  than  among  persons  engaged  in  other 
industries.  Under  local-option  acts  most  mill  villages  in  the  South 
were  "dry"  before  state-wide  prohibition  was  adopted, 

WELFARE  WORK. 

In  the  study  of  welfare  work  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  what 
relation  the  amounts  expended  under  this  head  bore  to  the  annual 
pay  roll  and  to  what  extent  the  amounts  expended  might  be  con- 
strued as  being  in  lieu  of  direct  wage  payments  to  employees. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  on  such  work  varies  greatly  in 
different  establishments,  according  to  the  employer's  Onancial 
ability,  his  valuation  of  how  far  a  return  in  industrial  efficiency  jus- 
tifies the  outlay,  and,  finally,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  altruism. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  sum  annually  expended  in 
welfare  work  and  to  show  what  percentage  it  formed  of  the  average 
annual  pay  roll,(°) 

It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  compare  the  average  hourly 
wages  in  the  two  most  important  cotton-mill  occupations,  ring 
spinning  and  weaving,  in  several  southern  mills  doing  welfare  work 
with  those  paid  in  other  mills  in  the  same  locality  where  no  welfare 
work  is  done.  These  averages  are  computed  on  one  or  at  most  two 
weeks'  earnings  of  operatives.  The  actual  pay  rolls  from  which  they 
are  made  were  secured  for  a  usual  week  in  1907  or  1908  before  the 
effects  of  financial  depression  were  felt  and  reflect  the  same  gen- 
eral conditions  in  each  mill.  The  wages  of  women  and  children 
spinners  and  men  and  women  weavers  are  given  separately  for 
greater  accuracy.  It  was  impossible  to  compare  the  rates  in  all  wel- 
fare mills  with  those  doing  no  welfare  work,  as  in  most  cases  the 

aim  France  it  has  been  reported  to  vary  from  9  per  cent  to  aa  high  &b  20  per  cent 
of  wages.     LevoaBeur,  QueBtioiis  Ouvrieriea  et  Induatrielles  en  France, 1907,  p.  808. 
494&0''— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2=— 38 
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proper  basis  of  comparison  was  lacking.  Often  the  mill  was  isoIatW 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  compare  it  with  mills  in  other  localities 
where  various  outside  factors  might  influence  wages.  Hence  the 
number  is  necessarily  limited.  The  few  typical  cases  in  the  following 
table  indicate  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  welfare  work  bears 
relation  to  wages  in  the  cotton  industry, 

HOURLY  EARNmOS  OP  SPINNERS  AND  WEAVERS  IN  TYPICAL  SOUTHERN  UILLS 
DOING  AND  NOT  DOING  WELFARE  WORK. 


BsUbBibroent. 


flOtrtH   CUlOUKJi. 

IfUl  No.  1  (without  wtUart 
wofk) 

Ifin  No.  2  (vithout  welrare 

f       work) 

L  VUl  No.  3  (with  welfare  work] 
L  Mill  Na.  4  ( wit  h  welfare  work 
[  Km  No.  6  (with  wciraro  work] 
■All  Of  3ouU3    Carotiiia    (36 

MllLl) 

OIOKOU. 

Ull  No.  6  (without  welfiu» 

work) 

HIU  No.  7  (with  welfare  work) 
Alio!  Qtorgia  (31  mtllf).. 


Ring  spinners. 


Wotnco. 


^^'     earnings. 


S 

43 
72 
IS 

774 


32 

760 


to.  076 

.Ofr« 
.«« 
.117 
.002 

.OM 


.104 
.004 


CbUdr^Q. 


Ntinv 
ber. 


17 

57 
79 
16 

1,149 


8 
S 

eoe 


ATCTHIte 

hourly 
etuiiinss. 


SO.  060 

.Oi3 
.067 

.ma 

.076 
.071 


.OfiS 

.(m 

.062 


Weaven. 


WoiJMD. 


Nnra- 
bor. 


14 

9 
41 
80 
2H 

MO 


74 

70 

0«3 


ATCTHRe 

hourly 
^rolngs. 


10.134 

.IfB 
.12S 
.US 
.103 

.no 


.138 
.123 
.117 


Men. 


Nntn- 
ber. 


£1 

2r, 
M 
172 
4& 


1,146 


Awmee 

hourly 

ciuTiingi. 


to.  ISO 

.113 
.U9 
.127 
.123 

.133 


.IM 

IfO 

.137 


The  wages  of  spinners  in  millg  doing  welfare  work  are,  as  a  rule, 
higher  than  in  similarly  situated  mills  without  welfare  work.  In 
IkGll  No.  5  the  wages  of  woman  spimiers  are  slightly  lower  than  those 
for  the  whole  State  of  South  Carolina.  There  is  not  the  same  uni- 
formity with  regard  to  w^eavers.  In  Mill  No.  7  weavers  receive  less 
than  in  Mill  No.  1,  but  more  than  in  Mill  No.  2.  Weavers*  rates 
in  Mill  No.  1  are  higher  because  the  looms  are  old  and  heavier  to 
run,  hence  a  higher  rate  is  paid  to  secure  labor  Weavers'  rates  for 
the  whole  State  of  South  Carolina  are  somewhat  higher  than  for  two 
of  the  mills  with  welfare  work.  Women  weavers  in  Mill  No.  7, 
which  does  welfare  work,  earn  less  than  in  Mill  No.  6,  which  does 
no  welfare  work,  whereas  men  weavers  earn  more. 

The  greater  part  of  the  welfare  work  at  the  present  time  in  the 
cotton  industry  is  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  States.  In  con.nifler- 
ing  the  value  or  the  necessity  of  this  work,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  w^here  civic  life  is  highly  developed  and  the  city  or  State  pro- 
vides such  institutions  as  libraries,  public  baths,  playgrounds,  dance 
or  amusement  halls,  makes  wise  building  restrictions,  insuring  proper 
housing  facilities  for  the  working  population,  the  employer's  welfare 
work  may  indeed  become  superfluous.     One  glance  at  the  situation 
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in  the  southern  mill  towns  will  show  that  for  the  present  no  one  can 
perform  these  functions  save  the  employer.  For  the  most  part  the 
mill  villages  were  cotton  fields  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
population  are  agricultural  people,  accustomed  to  live  in  isolation, 
with  no  idea  of  community  life  in  narrow  quarters.  The  chief  fault 
the  southern  cotton-mill  operatives  have  to  find  with  mill  life  now  is 
that  the  village  is  too  thickly  settled.  It  is  therefore  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  think  that  they  can  suddenly  become  so  enlightened  that  they 
are  in  a  position  to  deal  intelligently  with  all  the  social  and  civic 
problems  of  a  town.  Consequently  the  whole  measure  of  conmiunity 
life  and  leadership  must  rest  on  the  employer.  If  he  does  not  try  to 
bring  the  people  together  and  develop  sociability,  etc.,  among  them 
nothing  is  done  for  them. 

The  different  situation  in  New  England  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  welfare  work.  Mills  formerly  doing  welfare  work  have 
abandoned  it  because  the  city  or  some  other  agency  has  taken  it  over. 
In  the  early  days  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  the  mill  provided  a  library  and 
schoolhouses,  started  a  savings  bank,  helped  build  churches,  etc.,  but 
when  the  town  life  developed  their  work  was  turned  over  to  other 
institutions.  Many  years  ago  they  presented  their  library  to  the 
Rumford  Institute,  founded  largely  at  their  instance.  The  same 
development  is  true  of  the  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass.  The 
company  provided  a  library  and  reading  room  and  established  a  relief 
society  for  the  sick  in  1853.  Later  they  donated  the  library  to  the 
city  public  library.  To-day  employers'  welfare  work  in  New 
England  consists  mainly  in  providing  a  free  bed  in  a  hospital  or  con- 
tributing toward  the  support  of  a  district  nurse. 

Profit  sharing  among  cotton  operatives  is  found  in  only  one 
instance  in  the  United  States,  a  mill  in  Rhode  Island.  An  account 
of  the  system  adopted  in  this  mill  is  given  on  page  343,  together  with 
a  table  showing  for  semiannual  periods  from  January,  1890,  to  June, 
1908,  the  number  of  employees  enrolled,  the  number  sharing  in  the 
profits,  and  the  number  and  per  cent  dropped ;  also  the  per  cent  that 
the  profits  distributed  were  of  the  wages.  The  largest  dividend  shared 
was  7  per  cent,  in  December,  1895.  In  December,  1907,  when  a  3  per 
cent  dividend  on  wages  was  shared,  weavers  received  from  $5  to  $7 
and  loom  fixers  in  some  instances  as  high  as  $11.22. 

The  figures  of  the  table,  as  far  as  they  can  be  taken  as  typical, 
show  (1)  that  wages  dividends  seem  a  negligible  quantity  in  caus- 
ing operatives  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company;  (2)  that 
cotton-mill  operatives  are  extremely  migratory.  Under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  only  four-fifths  remain  six  months.  In 
December,  1904,  at  the  end  of  a  six  months  period  only  31  per  cent  of 
the  operatives  were  still  in  the  employ  of  the  mill  who  were  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period.    To  be  sure,  this  was  a  critical  time  of 
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flIrifcMMidlocknotoiBthseoftiott-fiiiDnHlHtrj.    O^sn 
90  per  ccol  lmw€  dariBg  cadi  n  monlhiL    Tkt  mukad 
Amtd  io  Um  per  eaai  diopprf  fnm  oae  half  jrear  to 

iMxpfe»ble. 

jiMipttiig  the  ikfinitioo  of  wdfare  work  as  emplojefs'  iiiBtiMiCioos 
lor  jferiliiig  Iha  fUiKUrd  of  life  smong  opcralirflB  ooUBda  the  fee- 
triry,  the  mmomA  of  welfare  work  done  in  the  Sooth  aliriiiks  in 
importence.    Tlie  thingi  cominon  to  most  mill  fiOagee,  each  ^ 
providing  houMn  et  low  rente,  fod  ei  lew  price  then  elsewhere 
ohteinAhlc,  building  churches  and  schooIhoiiaeB,  etc.,  are  not  instaacee 
of  welfare  work.     When  an  employer  etarte  a  new  village  he  must^ 
fumiAh  theee  common  neeeerities  of  preeent-dar  American  life  tof 
induce  Ifthor  Ut  come  to  his  mill.     They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
rsiaing  tlie  utandard  of  living.     As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the 
amithem  employer  is  quite  as  averse  to  considering  them  welfare 
work  as  the  outsider.    He  treats  it  as  an  ordinary  business  matter-^ 
and  char^i^fl  the  amounte  so  expended  to  the  expense  account.  ^ 

The  j>ninitjv6  character  of  the  usual  mill  houses  is  evidence  that 
th^-y  ran  have  little  to  do  with  elevating  the  standard  of  living, 
but  are  simply  put  there  to  meet  a  necessity. 

Obviously  small  mills  with  little  capital  can  not  engage  exten- 
sively in  wolfare  work.  Welfare  work  on  a  large  scale  must  be  in 
IhriTj'^  rurjiorati'fnH,  and  clearly  the  need  of  it  is  greater  here  than 
in  HjTijill  mills  where  the  personal  influence  of  the  employer  can  do 
HO  nnwU  Ut  flcvat^  the  tone  among  the  operatives.  Accordingly, 
nicire  wclfuro  work  is  found  in  South  Carolina,  where  mills  are  larger 
than  in  any  other  Southern  State.  The  following  table  gives  an 
it  I  nil  of  what  is  being  done: 


NDMIIKUOr   COTTON   MILLS  IN   SIX   SOUTHERN  STATES  ENOAOBD  IN  WELPARB 

WORK. 


I 


P 


SUta. 

Niimb#rof 
Mrahlliih- 
inrnu  in- 
vmtiKHted. 

Number  of  Htabllshtnent«  aapport- 
log  or  partly  tupportjng— 

Number  of  establlab- 
menta  baving— 

Diiy 
•ohooli. 

N[j?ht 
sobools: 

KlnfJer- 
gnrtetiB. 

A  paid  wel- 
fare worker. 

A  trained 
Duree. 

Virnlnk 

4 

W 

SI 

13 
« 

3 

a? 

26 
13 
7 

a 

S 
7 
IS 

2 

3 
2 
6 
* 

2 

3 

NoAu ('antllnM. 

2 
3 
3 

1 

2 

toulli  OnrtiUim, ......... 

OfomtR 

(ftaKpc;:::::::::::::::::: 

1 
9 
1 

I 


Only  schools  and  salaried  welfare  workers,  including  trained 
nursoH,  arc  j^ivon.  it  being  assiimtHl  that  these  are  the  most  important 
fentiiroj*  of  wolfare  wt>rk  in  the  South. 

In  iIk*  South  (nroliuft  mills  investigated,  those  with  organized  wel- 
fare departments  ai  inaghan^  Pelzcr,  Piedmont,  GraniteviUe, 
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and  the  Victor  Manufacturing  Company.     The  policy  at  these  miJIs  is 

to  conduct  welfare  work  through  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, as  the  managements  consider  a  religious  organization  the  best 
means  of  reaching  the  operatives.  The  association  secretary  and  her 
one  or  more  assistants  Uve  in  the  mill  villages  in  an  ordinary  oper- 
ative's cottage,  which  they  furnish  simply  and  tastefully,  that  it  may 
be  an  object  lesson  in  home  making  to  the  neighborhood.  An  annual 
membership  fee  of  $1  for  women  and  50  cents  for  girls,  payable  in 
advance,  is  charged.  The  object  of  the  association  is  the  physical, 
intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  development  of  young  women.  To 
that  end  gymnasium,  cooking  and  sewing  classes,  and  clubs  for  religi- 
ous study  and  social  purposes  are  formed.  Besides  the  work  within 
the  association,  it  is  expected  that  the  secretary  and  her  assistants 
do  general  welfare  work  in  the  village,  outside  the  membership.  In 
some  instances  the  mill  president  has  had  the  domestic-science 
teacher  give  cooking  lessons  in  the  graded  school.  This  seems  par- 
ticularly wise  when  one  recalls  the  badly  prepared,  monotonous 
diet  uf  the  usual  mill  operative. 

Besides  this,  other  lines  of  work  are  followed.  At  one  mill  the 
president  gives  a  lecture  once  a  month  on  various  subjects,  illus- 
trated by  moving  pictures.  Many  of  the  mills  have  parks  for  the 
operatives.  Pelzer  has  quite  an  elaborate  park,  with  skating  rink, 
awiinming  pool,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  zoo.  Graniteville  has  a 
pretty  park  on  one  of  the  ponds  of  Horse  Creek,  where  there  are 
boats  and  bath  houses.  Many  of  the  mills  have  handsome  club 
houses,  notably  the  Hickman  Memorial  Hall  at  Graniteville,  the 
dub  at  Greer,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  Monaglian.  Hickman 
Hall  has  a  swinmiing  pool,  shower  baths,  bowling  alleys,  a  library, 
a  billiard  room,  and  a  large  gymnasium.  In  Spartanburg  the 
Spartan  Mills  have  given  a  building  in  the  village  to  be  used  as 
a  hospital  for  operatives.  At  Columbia  a  military  company  has 
been  organized  among  the  operatives  of  the  Olympia  and  Granby 
mills.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  operatives,  the  captain  being  a 
carding-machine  tender.  This  company  holds  the  record  for  being  the 
best  drilled  company  in  the  State.  The  Olympia  Mills  employ  two 
trained  district  nurses,  who,  in  addition  to  attending  the  sick, 
accomplish  great  good  through  the  suggestions  they  are  in  a  position 
to  make  about  the  proper  care  of  children,  the  cleanliness  of  homes, 
preparation  of  foodstuffs,  etc. 

In  North  Carolina  the  most  extensive  welfare  work  is  done  by  the 
Proximity  Manufacturing  Company  at  Greensboro.  A  social  secre- 
tary is  regularly  employed  who  does  work  similar  to  that  done  in 
South  Carolina,  but  not  through  an  association.  Every  year  on  the 
4th  of  July  the  company  invites  the  operatives  to  a  picnic,  at  wiiich 
entertainment  and  refreshments  are  provided  on  an  elaborate  scale. 
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Music  is  furnished  by  the  Proximity  Band,  composed  entirely  of 
operatives,  and  a  ministrel  show  is  given  by  the  operatives  of  the 
White  Oak  Mills.     Prizes  for  the  best  kept  premises  are  awarded. 

In  Asheville  the  Asheville  Cotton  Mills  practically  maintain  the 
Riverside  Industrial  Club,  charj^ing  a  nominal  membership  fee  of 
25  cents  a  month.  The  fee  is  never  exacted  from  operatives,  so 
that  the  club  is  open  to  all.  The  idea  in  having  monthly  dues  is 
to  prevent  the  operatives  from  feeling  that  they  are  dependent  on  the 
mill  authorities.  The  clubrooms  consist  of  a  lecture  hall,  class 
rooms,  a  library,  a  room  for  games,  and  bathrooms  for  both  sexes. 
A  saliirie<l  welfare  worker  is  also  employed  here. 

It  would  go  too  far  afield  to  describe  all  the  welfare  work  done  in 
Geoi^a  cotton  mills^  so  that  only  a  few  instances  can  be  cited.  The 
Fulton  Ba^  and  Cotton  Mills,  considering  the  welfare  work  they  con- 
ducted a  failure,  now  contribute  to  the  work  done  by  the  Methodist 
City  Mission  Board  of  Atlanta.  The  company  gives  the  settlement 
houses,  besides  contributingr  to  the  runniufj  expenses  of  the  work. 
The  settlement  conducts  a  night  school,  a  kindergarten,  a  day  nursery, 
cooldng,  sewing,  and  gymnasimn  classes,  and  furnishes  social  entertain- 
ment for  the  mill  community.  A  children's  clinic  for  the  treatment  of 
the  eye,  car,  nose,  and  throat  has  been  established.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  work  of  the  chnic  is  largely  devoted  to  vaccination.  It 
requires  great  tact  on  the  part  of  the  setth^ment  to  induce  the  parents 
to  liave  their  children  vaccinated.  They  fear  its  results,  and  often 
keep  their  children  from  school  because  they  have  not  been  Tao- 
cinated. 

The  feature  of  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Mills  welfare  work  at  Colum- 
bus are  the  three  kindergartens,  two  of  wliich  are  entirely  supported 
by  the  mill.  After  organizing  a  men's  club^  which  resulted  in  failure, 
the  president  decided  that  the  right  way  to  begin  welfare  work  was 
with  the  children.  The  work  is  conducted  on  rather  an  elaborate 
scale.  A  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  secretary  is  at  work 
also  in  the  village. 

At  Undale,  Ga.,  the  Massachusetts  Mills  maintain  a  scholarship 
fund,  to  which  some  of  the  stock holdera  contribute.  By  this  means 
the  child  of  a  ''widowed  mother  or  disaliled  father"  may  go  to  school 
half  a  day  and  work  the  other  half,  and  yet  be  paid  for  the  time  spent 
at  school  from  the  fund.  At  present  this  fimd  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, as  only  two  chiltiren  were  beneficiaries  from  it  when  the  mill  was 
investigated.  However,  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  solving  the 
problem  of  education  in  communities  where  famiUes  are  dependent 
on  the  earnings  of  children. 

At  Alabama  City  ^' «  ^^wiglit  Manufacturing  Company  has  bowling 
allt^ys,  bath  house  nd  a  librar}-  for  the  operatives.     A  band 
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and  a  baseball  tej 


V  organized  among  the  operatives.     The 
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career  of  the  baseball  team  is  followed  with  special  interest  by  the 
operatives.  This  village  is  particularly  pretty.  To  rid  it  of  the 
usual  monotony  of  cotton-mill  towns,  no  two  houses  on  a  street  are 
alike  and  all  are  painted  differently.  The  roads  and  sidewalks  are  of 
chert,  and  shade  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  streets.  The 
streets  here,  as  in  many  other  mill  Tallages,  are  lighted  by  electricity. 

COMPANY  STORES. 

The  statutes  of  some  States  prohibit  mining  or  manufacturing  cor- 
porations or  individual  employers  from  conducting  general  supply 
stores,  though  in  some  of  these  States  such  laws  have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  as  being  class  legislation.  In  some  States  it  is  a 
penal  offense  for  such  a  corporation  or  an  employer  to  compel  or 
coerce  an  employee  to  deal  with  such  a  store  or  with  any  particular 
person,  firm,  or  corporation.  In  other  States  it  is  unlawful  for  such 
a  corporation  or  any  employer  to  vrithhold  the  payment  of  wages 
longer  than  the  usual  time  of  payment,  and  thus  force  employees  to 
procure  necessary  supplies  at  such  stores.  In  some  States  where 
such  stores  are  recognized  as  legal,  the  law  prohibits  those  who  own 
or  control  them  from  charging  higher  prices  to  their  employees  than 
to  nonemployees  or  to  cash  customers,  or  to  charge  to  employees 
higher  prices  than  the  market  value  of  the  goods  sold,  and  if  this  is 
done,  the  debts  thus  created  are  not  legally  collectable;  but  laws  of 
this  kind  have  been  declared  unconstitutional  in  some  States. 

Company  stores  and  quasi-company  stores  are  very  common  in  the 
South.  Of  the  152  cotton  mills  in  that  section  which  were  investi- 
gated, 57  had  such  stores,  and  some  were  found  in  each  of  the  six 
Southern  States  which  were  visited  in  this  investigation.  In  New 
England  company  stores  are  very  much  less  common,  and  none  was 
found  outside  of  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  though  perhaps  some 
might  have  been  found  in  the  other  States  if  the  investigation  had 
been  more  extended. 

What  are  here  termed  quasi-company  stores  are  those  which  are  con- 
ducted not  by  mill  companies,  but  by  officers  or  large  stockholders  in 
the  mill  companies.  Usually  they  rent  the  store  buildings  from  the 
companies.  The  essential  likeness  to  a  company  store  consists  in  the 
fact  that  in  practically  all  cases  the  store  accounts  of  operatives  are 
taken  out  of  their  earnings.  One  mill  in  Alabama  had  no  company 
store,  but  had  a  contract  with  a  firm  of  merchants  under  which  the 
firm  agreed  to  pay  the  mill  6  per  cent  on  all  business  done  with 
operatives  who  gave  orders  on  the  mill,  to  be  deducted  from  their 
earnings,  and  this  firm  rented  its  store  building  from  the  mill  com- 
pany. The  mill  company  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  investigate 
the  books  of  the  firm  to  see  that  exorbitant  rates  were  not  charged, 
but  this  right  had  never  been  exercised. 
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When  mills  were  built  in  the  country  to  obtain  water  power,  it  was 

in  most  cases  absolutely  necessarj^  to  have  company  stores  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  operatives.  In  practically  all  locahties  where 
there  are  company  stores,  they  are  situated  right  in  the  mill  village 
or  at  least  much  nearer  than  are  any  imlependent  stores.  No  case 
was  reported  of  any  company  wliich  owned  all  of  the  land  in  the  mill 
willage  and  which  conducted  a  store  tolerating  an  independent  store 
in  the  village.  At  many  mills  it  was  as  far  as  half  a  mile  to  a  com- 
peting store;  at  some  a  mile  or  farther.  If  the  independent  store  is  a 
mile  or  two  away,  the  company  store  is  of  course  preferred,  price-s 
being  the  same.  However,  company  stores  are  not  confmed  to  the 
r-ountry  districts  or  to  small  towns;  they  are  found,  though  less  fre- 
quently, in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  even  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
in  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  mill  stores  usually  carry  larger  stocks  of  goods  than  the  inde- 
pendent stores.  They  are  general  merchandise  stores  and  seU  a  great 
variety  of  goods,  including  nearly  all  articles  of  food  and  dress  that 
mill  employees  care  to  buy.  In  addition,  many  such  stores  keep 
stocks  of  furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  and  in  fact  everything  needed  for 
furnishing  such  homes  as  those  in  which  operatives  live.  Some  com- 
pany stores  carry  stocks  of  goods  amounting  to  $25,000  or  $30,000, 
and  some  have  five  or  six  clerks. 

Few  company  stores  sell  fresh  meat,  but  some  companies  secure 
credit  for  local  meat  sellers  at  the  packing-house  agencies,  to  enable 
them  to  buy  meat  on  advantageous  terms,  so  that  they  can  sell  it  at 
reasonable  prices.  Mill  stores  usually  carry  the  same  line  of  green 
groceries  as  is  kept  by  independent  grocers.  At  one  unincorporated 
village  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  mill  owned  ah  of  the  land  in  the 
village  and  did  not  charge  operatives  rent  for  houses  which  they 
occupied,  peddlers  were  not  permittetl  to  sell  their  wares  in  the  village. 
The  company  store  there  bought  gartlen  truck  from  farmers,  but  the 
latter  were  not  allowed  to  peddle  it  from  house  to  house.  However, 
no  otlier  instance  like  tliis  was  reported. 

Many  miU  compimies  furnish  fuel  to  their  operatives,  and  most  of 
those  who  do  sell  it  at  cost  or  nearly  at  cost. 

Operatives  who  were  interviewed  during  this  investigation,  when 
asked  why  they  traded  at  company  stores  where  there  were  indepen- 
dent stores,  gave  as  reasons  that  the  company  stores  were  more  con- 
venient, that  they  carried  a  larger  and  more  varied  stock  of  goods  and 
a  better  grade  of  goods,  and  that  they  extended  credit  whenever  it 
was  needed. 

At  most  mills  having  company  stores,  these  stores  get  most  of  the 
trade  of  the  operatives,  and  there  are  probably  but  very  few  cases 
where  they  get  less  thai  ^i  of  such  trade.    This  statement  is 
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based  on  answers  to  inquiries  of  managers  of  company  stores  and  on 
estimates  of  merchants  who  had  competing  stores.  However,  no  mill 
employees  who  were  interviewed  durmg  this  investigation  complained 
that  they  had  been  threatened  with  discharge  unless  they  traded  at 
the  company  stores,  or  claimed  that  they  had  been  coerced  in  any 
manner. 

An  indirect  way  of  compelling  employees  to  trade  at  company 
stores  is  to  make  pay  days  far  apart.  If  employees  are  not  paid 
oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks,  only  those  who  are  most  provident 
will  keep  money  enough  on  hand  to  buy  needed  supplies  during  the 
fortnight.  Wlien  their  earnings  have  been  spent  they  must  go  to  the 
company  store  for  necessaries,  as  they  are  usually  unable  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere.  Of  the  152  mills  investigated  in  the  South,  C3  paid 
employees  weekly,  87  biweekly  or  semimonthly;  and  2  monthly.  Of 
the  46  mills  investigated  in  New  England,  34  paid  weekly  and  12 
biweekly  or  semimonthly.  This  is  shown  in  greater  detail  in  a  section 
of  tliis  report  recanting  frequency  of  payment  of  wages  (p.  349). 

Almost  invariably  wages  are  held  back  for  one  pay-roll  period,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  two  weeks  between  pay  days.  Thus  for  work  done 
from  January  2  to  January  15,  inclusive,  payment  may  not  be  made 
until  January  29.  When  newcomers  arrive  at  a  mill  it  may  be  four 
weeks  before  they  receive  any  money.  Then  they  will  be  paid  for 
two  weeks,  but  they  may  have  a  store  account  for  four  weeks.  Many 
of  them  arrive  at  the  mill  village  with  no  household  goods  of  any  kind, 
with  no  provisions,  and  with  insufficient  clothing  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Credit  must  be  extended  to  such  people  for  necessary 
supplies.  In  many  cases  this  was  promisetl  when  they  were  induced 
to  come.  It  may  be  months,  especially  if  tliey  are  beginners  m  the 
industry,  before  their  earnings  are  sufficient  to  repay  the  mill  for  their 
transportation,  to  pay  for  their  furniture,  and  to  cancel  other  accounts 
at  the  company  store.  The  furniture  account  is  usually  secured  by  a 
lien. 

Mills  and  mill  stores  have  two  classes  of  operatives  to  deal  with,  the 
floating  class  and  the  stable  class.  Where  operatives  have  been  at  a 
mill  a  long  time,  and  their  honesty  is  well  established,  they  may  pur- 
chase gootls  on  credit  at  the  company  store^  having  tiiem  charged  aa 
does  any  other  customer.  In  such  cases,  when  they  receive  their 
w^ages  on  pay  day,  they  pay  their  store  accounts  in  cash  and  no  orders 
or  cxjupona  are  used. 

As  a  rule,  where  there  are  company  stores,  the  amount  of  the  store 
accounts  is  deducted  on  each  pay  day  from  the  earnings  of  the 
employees.  The  exceptions  are  that  newcomers  are  allowed  some 
time  in  which  to  pay  for  furniture,  etc. ;  some  old  emplojfees  of  known 
honesty  may  be  favored,  especially  if  they  are  making  payments  on 
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the  purchase  of  homes,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  hardship  the 
rule  may  not  be  strictly  enforced.  Except  where  such  concessions  are 
made,  the  company  store  is  absolutely  protected  against  loss. 

Independent  stores  not  enjoying  such  protection  must  be  very 
careful  about  extending  credit  to  operatives,  else  they  may  suffer 
severe  losses  by  reason  of  operatives  evading  payment,  and  in  some 
cases  by  their  moving  suddenly  and  perhaps  secretly  to  another 
village.  On  account  of  tliis  insecurity  some  independent  stores  make 
no  bid  for  the  credit  trade  of  operatives,  and  will  not  credit  any  who 
have  no  property  wliich  might  be  attached. 

At  each  place  where  a  company  store  or  quasi-company  store  was 
found  during  this  investigation,  its  scale  of  prices  for  goods  most  fre- 
quontly  in  demand  was  obtained  and  also  the  prices  for  similar  goods 
in  the  nearest  competing  store.  When  comparisons  were  made,  it 
was  found  that  on  some  articles  prices  were  higher  in  the  company 
and  (juasi-company  store-s,  while  other  articles  were  priced  at  ahigher 
rate  in  the  independent  stores.  The  articles  on  which  company  stores 
charged  higher  prices  than  independent  stores  were  not  articles  any 
more  necessary  to  the  operatives  than  were  the  articles  on  which  the 
independent  stores  charged  higher  prices  than  the  company  stores. 
Taking  prices  as  a  whole,  very  little  difference  could  be  seen  between 
the  two  classes  of  stores,  and  this  was  true  in  practically  every  locaUty 
where  such  data  were  obtained. 

Some  operatives,  in  explaining  why  they  buy  from  company  stores 
instead  of  independent  stores,  stated  that  the  latter  had  sometimes 
temporarily  lowered  prices  to  draw  trade,  but  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
secured,  had  raised  prices  again  as  high  or  higher  than  were  charged 
at  the  company  stores. 

In  veiy  few  localities  that  w*ere  visited  did  any  operatives  claim 
that  they  were  charged  higher  prices  for  goods  bought  at  company 
stores  than  outside  customers  wlio  bought  for  cash  at  the  same  store. 

In  many  localities  where  there  were  company  stores,  independent 
stores  were  active  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  operatives,  and 
acted  as  a  check  on  the  company  stores.  The  cash  customers  of  com- 
pany stores,  whether  operatives  or  not,  would  not,  of  course,  trade 
at  them  unless  prices  at  such  stores  were  as  favorable  as  at  indepen- 
dent stores  witiiin  reach.  Most  company  stores  catered  to  the  general 
public  as  well  as  to  mill  hands,  and  had  a  considerable  trade  with  per- 
sons who  were  not  operatives  and  who  paid  cash  for  everything  they 
bought.  A  company  store  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  two  men  out  every 
day  soliciting  trade,  and  they  sohcited  trade  from  famUies  whose 
members  did  not  work  in  the  mill,  as  well  as  from  those  whose  mem- 
bers did  work  in  the  mill.    The  largest  competitor  of  this  store  had 
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one  solicitor  who  drummed  for  trade.  The  store  conducted  by  a  miU 
in  Mobile,  Ala.,  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  city  stores,  which  sent 
delivery  wagons  through  the  null  village.  A  large  store  conducted  by 
a  mill  in  South  Carolina  publishes  fortnightly  a  handsome  small  news- 
paper, in  which  are  personals  about  the  operatives  and  illustrated 
advertisements  of  goods. 

Company  stores  can  better  afford  to  sell  goods  cheap  than  inde- 
pendent stores,  because  they  are  protected  against  loss  by  reason  of 
store  accounts  being  deducted  from  the  earnings  of  employees  at  each 
pay  day.  Moreover,  they  are  almost  invariably  backed  by  large 
capital  and  have  the  credit  of  the  mill  company  behind  them.  There- 
fore they  can  buy  at  wholesale  to  the  best  advantage.  Usually,  also, 
they  do  a  larger  business  than  do  competing  stores. 

Another  reason  why  prices  were  not  higher  in  company  stores  than 
in  independent  stores  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  this 
investigation  was  made  in  the  South  there  was  a  general  scarcity  of 
labor  and  the  cotton  mills  were  competing  with  one  another  for 
hands.  Southern  mills  offered  houses  at  a  low  rental  and  some 
charged  no  rent.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  mills  which  had 
stores  could  not  afford  to  charge  high  prices  for  goods,  else  the 
employees  would  become  dissatisfied  and  move  to  a  neighboring  mill 
village.  A  mill  which  acquired  a  reputation  for  overcharging  its 
employees  in  its  store  would  soon  find  itself  short  of  help. 

Some  of  the  employees  who  were  interviewed  stated  that  they  sus- 
pected that  they  were  cheated  at  company  stores  by  short  weights, 
false  entries,  bills  charged  again  after  payment,  and  other  methods. 
In  some  localities  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  on  this 
score.  The  people  who  made  such  charges  were  in  most  cases  very 
ignorant,  and  they  kept  no  account  of  their  purchases,  but  had  a 
general  idea  that  they  had  been  defrauded. 

At  some  mills  where  there  are  company  stores  the  operatives  give 
the  store  orders  on  the  mill,  in  form  as  follows: 

$ ,  190—. 

Received  of Cotton  Mills  store  merchandise  checks 

amounting  to : —  dollars,  for  which  I  agree  the Cotton 

Mills  may  deduct  from  my  time  next  due. 

(Signed) . 

Having  signed  an  order  like  this  for,  say,  $10,  the  operative  might 
receive  at  the  time  $7.50  worth  of  goods  and  receive  $2.50  in  brass, 
aluminum,  or  pasteboard  checks,  which  would  be  good  for  trade  at 
any  subsequent  time. 

Orders  for  a  certain  amount  of  goods  at  the  company  store  may  be 
given  by  the  mill  to  the  operative.    Sometimes  the  mill  issues  metal 
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or  pasteboard  checks,  taking  from  the  employee  a  receipt  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

$ — ,  190—. 

■ Cotton  Mills. 

Please  charge  to  my  account  $ ,  for  merchandLso  checks, 

receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged.     I  rniderstand  that  these 

checks  are  to  be  traded  in  the  — Cotton  Mills  store  and  are  not 

redeemable  in  cash. 

(Signed)  — . 

A  mill  in  South  Carolina  which  uses  this  form  of  receipt  issues 
aluminum  checks,  stamped  with  different  denominations  and  lettering, 

as  follows: 

Manufacturing  Company. 

Good  for  5  cents  in  merchandise. 

Not  redeemable  in  cash. 

For  convenience  of  employees  only. 

Some  mills  issue  orders  in  the  shape  of  cards,  vnth  figm*es  to  be 
punched  in  the  margin,  amounting  to  $1  or  some  other  certain  sum, 
and  printed,  as  follows: 

$ Serial  number:  — 

Good  for  all  amounts  on  margin  unpunched. 

Not  transferable. 

Storekeeper  will  supply  goods  to  the  amount  of  this  order  to 

-— only, 

in  account  with —  Cotton  Mills  Com|>any. 

(Signed)  — — ,  Check  Clerk. 

Some  mills  have  another  method.  They  issue  a  coupon  book  for 
$1  or  some  other  amount.  The  coupons  are  for  small  denomi- 
nations, and  they  are  good  for  their  face  value  at  the  company  store. 
If  the  operative  v^ishes  cash  instead  of  goods,  the  store  will  cash  them 
at  a  discount  of  5  or  10  per  cent.  Some  mills  make  the  coupons  non- 
transferable (except  to  the  store,  of  course),  in  which  case  each  coupon 
bears  the  same  serial  number  that  appears  on  the  back  of  the  book, 
and  thus  tlie  mill  can  check  tlirough  the  store  the  source  from  which 
the  coupons  come. 

Orders  or  coupttn  books  are  sometimes  issued  on  the  meat  market, 
on  hoarding  houses,  and,  if  there  is  no  company  store,  on  an  inde- 
pendent store.  However,  most  companies  discourage  applications 
for  such  orders,  and  some  charge  10  per  cent  on  all  orders  on  inde- 
pendent stores. 

In  a  few  localities  tlie  managers  of  company  stores,  as  well  as  inde- 
pendent merchants,  reported  that  cotton  mill  operatives  called  for  the 
cheaper  grades  of  goods.  In  most  ]>lace^,  however,  they  reported  that 
the  operatives  demanded  goo--'  *  He  best  quality,  and  would  not 
take  anything  else.     They  i  Uie  operatives  bought  better 

food  tlian  they  had  been  ac  before  they  came  to  the  mill, 
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and  some  snid  that  cotton  miU  people  demanded  a  better  quality  than 
did  laboring  men  in  other  industries. 

At  many  of  the  mills  visited  the  goods  sold  by  the  company  store 
to  operatives  on  orders  or  coupons  did  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  their 
earninj^s,  and,  so  far  as  learned,  the  amount  of  such  credit  sales  did 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  earnings  at  any  mill.  Many  operatives 
get  store  orders  for  practically  aU  of  their  earnings.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  lai^e  is  this  class,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  majority 
do  not  get  store  orders  for  more  than  half  of  their  earnings.  Some  are 
forehanded  enough  to  have  all  of  their  earnings  paid  in  cash  and  then 
buy  for  cash  at  either  the  company  store  or  an  independent  store. 

One  undesirable  effect  of  company  stores  is  that  they  encourage 
extravagance.  The  system  allows  people  who  are  ignorant  of  busi- 
ness methods,  and  who  are  already  prone  to  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures, to  got  credit  to  tlie  entire  amount  that  they  have  earned  up  to 
the  last  pay  day  or  the  one  before  the  last.  An  independent  merchant 
who  does  not  liavc  access  to  the  pay  rolls  will  not  extend  credit  to 
operatives  except  those  whom  he  has  long  known  and  who  are  most 
reliable.  If  it  is  dilficult  for  the  operative  to  obtain  credit,  he  is  saved 
from  himself.  If  he  has  to  wait  to  make  a  purchase  until  he  has  the 
money  in  his  hand,  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  much  less 
extravagance. 

Perha[)s  the  greatest  objection  that  could  be  urged  against  the  cpm- 
pany  stores  is  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  keep  operatives  continu- 
ously in  debt.  Once  having  become  accustomed  to  hupng  everything 
on  credit,  and  having  acquired  habits  of  extravagance,  many  opera- 
tives never  get  far  enough  ahead  to  free  themselves  from  the  habit  of 
going  into  debt.  When  on  pay  days  they  find  that  they  have  con- 
sumed all  or  about  all  of  their  earnings,  they  often  become  shiftless 
and  even  reckless.  Under  such  a  system  thrift  is  not  encouraged,  and 
many  operatives  never  accumulate  anything  toward  buying  a  home. 
Many  become  discouraged  and  move  to  a  neighboring  mill  village, 
leaving  debts  behind  them,  to  repeat  the  same  experience.  However,l 
when  furniture  is  sold  by  the  company  store  to  the  operative,  a  lien 
on  it  is  usuaUy  retained,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  criminal  offense 
to  move  it  away. 

Mills  which  have  stores  have  different  policies  in  regard  to  keeping] 
their  operatives  in  debt.  Many  consider  that  nothing  is  gained  by'^ 
allowing  them  to  stay  in  debt,  and  insist  on  a  full  settlement  at  each 
pay  day.  They  realize  that  if  the  operatives  handle  all  or  most  of  the 
money  that  they  earn  they  will  have  more  self-respect,  will  be  more 
faithful  and  regular  workers,  and,  besides,  they  will  be  more  thrifty, 
better  contented,  and  more  stable. 

However,  there  are  other  mills  that  do  not  encourage  their  opera- 
tives to  keep  out  of  debt.     Their  theory  is  that  if  operatives  can  be 
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Upt  a  dcU  to  tW  eoaqiMj  atiwe  thflj  wiD  eoBtoiiM  lo  tiBde  Si 
■tore,  and,  batiks,  wiD  be  nore  api  to  raoMin  ai  ipork  al  the  mill 
iiMlMil  of  aovms  dM-wlnaa.  If  an  opcfatiwra  flaniii^  laas  lib 
store  accooD^  aaooBi  OB  p^  d^  to  BodiiBg  or  oaiy  A  small  floiii,  be 
will  ooi  hare  mnsiiy  vith  wiath  to  boy  soflSdsoi  sappfias  from  an 
indflpcodoot  store  dnriD^  the  next  paj-roD  penod,  and  an  independent 
BCfehant  wiD  not  be  apt  to  credit  him  becanae  of  lack  of  aiij  security. 

Some  mill  officials  allege  that  there  ia  no  profit  in  eompanj  stores, 
that  thej  coodnct  the  store  as  an  accocmnodation  to  their  opera- 
tires,  that  the  improridcnt  operatiTeB  eoold  not  get  credit  at  inde- 
pendent stoces,  and  that  there  are  so  manj  who  are  improTidcnt 
that  the  companj  store  system  is  a  neoessitjr.  Some  officials  claim 
that  company  stores  attract  a  better  class  of  labor  to  the  mills  than 
could  otherwise  be  obtaioe^l.  and  that  without  such  stores  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  and  hold  enough  operatires  at  the 
mills.  Another  consideration  is  that  bj  means  of  company  stores 
the  annoyance  of  having  the  earnings  of  opei^Tes  gamisheed  by 
small  dealers  is  avoided. 

Furthermore,  some  officials  claim  that  company  stores  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  operatives  from  extortion  which  might  be  prac- 
ticed by  in<le|>endent  stores.  In  many  mill  villages  there  is  not 
enough  huAinesa  to  support  two  good  stores,  and  the  mill  officials 
claim  that  it  is  better  for  the  operatives  that  a  store  should  be  con- 
ducted at  a  reai^onable  profit  under  the  control  of  the  mill  than  to 
give  a  monopoly  in  the  mill  village  to  a  merchant  who,  having  no 
near  competition,  would  be  very  apt  to  chaise  more  than  reasonable 
price**.  Mill  ofhciab  allege  that  operatives  who  buy  furniture  or 
other  liousoholil  goods  from  installment-plan  firms  are  grossly  over- 
cliargecl,  and  frequently,  when  they  are  unable  to  complete  the 
payments,  lose  the  articles  and  all  that  they  have  paid  on  them. 

The  ofliciab  of  many  mills  which  do  not  conduct  stores  condemn 
the  coiupnny  store  system.  They  say  that  employees  have  the 
right  to  bo  paid  their  wages  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  country,  and 
to  go  anywhere  and  spend  it  to  the  best  advantage.  They  assert 
that  when?  the  system  prevails  the  operatives  regard  the  company 
ttore  with  suspicion.  Many  go  to  the  store  for  supplies,  keeping  no 
account  of  their  orders,  and  on  pay  day  are  surpri.sed  to  find  that  so 
little  is  due  theni.  Aggrieved  because  they  receive  so  httle  money, 
thcv  hccnme  discontented,  and  often  feel  as  if  they  were  enslaved. 
Many  mill  olliciahi,  therefore,  contend  that  by  not  having  company 
Btures  thoy  are  able  to  secure  a  better  class  of  operatives,  and  that 
opiM'iitivt'N  who  ore  paid  all  of  their  earnings  in  cash  are  much  more 
contented  than  those  who  are  constantly  in  debt  and  always  have 
duductioiLM  made  from  their  earnings  on  pay  days. 
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LABOR  UinONS  IN  THB  INDUSTRT. 

The  United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  which  has  headquarters 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  was  formed  in  1901  by  an  amalgamation  of 
various  national  unions  of  textile  workers,  comprising  card-room 
hands,  mule  spinners,  slasher  tenders,  weavers,  and  loom  fixers. 
Included  among  the  organized  card-room  hands  are  carders,  combers, 
drawing-frame  tenders,  slubber  tenders,  and  speeder  tenders.  The 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America  holds  a  charter  from  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Spinners'  International  Union,  an 
older  organization,  composed  of  mule  spinners,  holds  a  separate 
charter.  Among  other  operatives  who  are  organized  in  either 
national  or  local  unions  are  ring  spinners,  warpers,  drawers-in,  dyers, 
and  finishers. 

In  New  England  some  of  these  unions  are  strong  in  certain  locali- 
ties. They  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  English-speaking 
operatives,  but  include  a  considerable  number  of  French  Canadians 
and  a  few  operatives  of  other  races.  The  strongest  unions  are  those 
of  the  mule  spinners  and  loom  fixers,  all  of  whom  are  men.  Their 
occupations  require  more  skill  than  others  in  a  mill  and  they  com- 
mand higher  wages. 

The  unions  made  up  of  women  and  young  people  are  compara- 
tively weak.  The  ring  spinners,  for  instance,  are  not  strongly 
organized.  The  operatives  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  who  con- 
stitute such  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
operatives,  have  not  yet  fully  realized  the  benefits  which  may  accrue 
to  labor  from  being  organized,  and  this  is  true  especially  of  the 
women  and  young  people.  The  main  reason  why  the  various  unions 
other  than  those  of  mule  spinners  and  loom  fixers  are  not  more 
strongly  organized  may  be  attributed  to  this  fact.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  unions  are  generaUy  opposed  by  the  textile  manufac- 
turers. A  few  manufacturers,  however,  favor  the  unions,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  deal  with  an  organized  body  rather 
than  with  operatives  individually,  and  such  manufacturers  hold  the 
opinion  that  they  secure  a  better  class  of  help  by  employing  members 
of  unions  than  by  employing  operatives  who  are  not  organized. 

In  some  mills  the  unions  are  tolerated,  in  some  they  are  regarded 
with  indifference,  and  in  some  they  are  opposed  and  have  been 
driven  out.  In  no  mill  that  was  visited  during  this  investigation 
were  all  classes  of  workers  organized,  making  a  strictly  union  miU, 
but  in  some  mills  certain  classes  of  operatives  were  completely 
organized,  and  this  was  frequently  true  as  to  the  mule  spinners  and 
loom  fixers. 

The  principal  reason  offered  by  manufacturers  for  opposing 
unions  is  that  the  unions  interfere  with  the  mill  management,  that 
they  insist  where  possible  on  the  "closed  shop,"  and  that  they  cause 
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strikes  and  resort  to  picketing  and  boycotts.  The  unions  allege  in 
justification  of  their  existence  that  their  object  ia  to  improve  labor 
conditions  among  the  workers,  that  a  knowledge  of  their  power  has 
caused  mill  owners  to  treat  the  rights  of  operatives  with  greater 
respect  than  formerly,  and  that  in  many  cases  they  have  been  able 
to  secure  higher  wages  or  piece  prices  or  to  prevent  threatened 
reductions. 

The  unions  point  to  the  fact  that,  through  their  influence,  a  reduc- 
tion in  hours  has  been  secured  by  legislative  enactment,  and  that 
they  have  secured  the  passage  of  other  labor  laws  providing  for  the 
restriction  of  child  labor,  for  safety  appliances^  for  improved  sani- 
tary conditions^  and  for  factory  inspection.  They  further  allege. 
which  is  undeniably  true,  that  their  vigilance  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  factory  inspection. 

In  the  South  the  cotton  manufacturers  are  even  more  strongly 
opposed  to  textile  labor  unions  than  are  those  in  New  England. 
Southern  manufacturers  object  to  any  influence  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  management  of  their  business  in  their  own  way.  Some 
of  them  declare  that  they  would  favor  labor  organization  if  the  pur- 
poses of  the  unions  were  to  improve  the  educational,  morale  and  social 
conditions  of  the  workers,  but  they  as  emphatically  declare  that  they 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  labor  unions  as  they  are  usually  conducted. 
They  are  intolerant  of  dictation  from  any  source;  they  resent  any 
outside  interference  with  their  own  regulation  of  such  matters  as  the 
wage  scale;  they  regard  labor  unions  as  a  menace  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  and  in  short  most  of  them  are 
unequivocally  opposed  to  the  organization  of  labor  in  the  cotton  mills. 

In  the  South  the  owners  or  managers  of  many  mills  are  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  workers  whom  they  employ.  This  is  alwaj's  true  at 
the  smaller  mills,  and  most  of  the  mills  in  the  South  are  compara- 
tively small.  In  such  mills  the  relations  between  the  operators  and 
operatives  are  paternalistic.  The  former  know  the  condition  of  the 
latter  and  understand  their  needs.  Operatives  when  in  trouble 
instinctively  turn  to  the  mill  president  for  advice.  When  an 
employee  is  dissatisfied  about  mill  conditions  he  may  obtain  a 
hearing  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  miU  where  he  works  and  present 
his  side  of  the  case.  Not  infrequently  when  complaints  are  thus 
made,  the  overseer  is  overmled  and  the  operative  upheld.  The 
manufacturers  claim  that  all  grievances  may  thus  be  adjusted  by 
consultation  of  the  employer  and  employee,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  establishment  of  labor  unions. 

Undoubtedly  one  reason  why  the  manufacturers  have  opposed 
unions  is  that  they  understand  that  unions  iiave  exerted  their  com- 
bined strength  to  secure  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  child- 
labor  laws  and  factory-inspection  laws.     Heretofore  southern  cotton 
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manufacturers  have  been  violently  opposed  to  state  factory  inspec- 
tion. They  have  held  that  even  the  State  has  no  right  to  regulate 
their  business.  Factory  inspection  is  considered  to  be  inquisitorial, 
and  therefore  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  private  employers  op 
the  chartered  rights  of  corporations.  Their  strong  opposition  to  anyr 
thing  savoring  of  state  supervision  or  regulation  is  the  explanation  of 
the  slowness  of  southern  state  legislatures  in  establishing  factory- 
inspection  bureaus. 

So  far  the  southern  cotton  manufacturers  have  had  to  deal  with 
textile  labor  unions  only  once.  That  was  in  1900,  when  representa- 
tives of  such  unions  in  New  England  went  South  and  organized  the 
cotton-mill  workers  in  many  mills  in  North  Carolina,  some  in  South 
Carolina,  a  few  in  Georgia,  and  perhaps  a  few  in  other  States.  Very 
soon  these  unions  began  to  make  demands  with  reference  to  an 
increase  in  wages,  the  measurements  of  cuts,  the  discharge  of  an 
unpopular  overseer,  and  other  mill  conditions.  Refusals  led  in 
many  cases  to  strikes.  The  manufacturers,  feeling  that  they  were 
facing  a  crisis,  met  the  issue  promptly  by  closing  down  the  miUs. 
The  workers,  unprepared  for  such  tactics,  soon  dissolved  their  unions. 
When  they  returned  to  work  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  no  longer  remain  in  the  unions.  In  some  mills  notices  were 
posted  that  no  union  labor  would  be  employed  and  that  operatives 
who  would  not  withdraw  from  the  unions  would  be  compelled  to 
vacate  the  company  houses. 

Generally  speaking,  the  manufacturers  acted  in  concert  and  the 
contest  was  short  Uved.  The  unions  were  completely  crushed  out. 
As  the  operatives  had  no  homes  of  their  own,  no  strike  funds  or  other 
resources,  and  no  opportunity  for  employment  in  other  mills  or  other 
industries,  they  were  not  prepared  for  a  long  struggle,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the  requirement  of  the 
manufacturers  and  disband  their  unions.  Where  strikes  did  not 
occur  the  operatives  were  awed  by  the  failure  of  strikes  in  other 
places  and  made  no  demands.  The  whole  movement  to  organize 
the  labor  in  southern  cotton  mills  suddenly  collapsed. 
4»460''-S.  Doc.  «45,  61-2 38 
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I  In  this  investigation  officers  of  all  cotton  mills  which  were  inspected 

I  were  ftsketi  what  was  their  attitude  toward  labor  organizations  in 

their  industry.     Their  answers   are   summarized   in   the   following 

table : 

ATTFTUDE  OP  COTTON-MTLL    OFFICIALS  TOWARD  LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
TUEIK  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES. 
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During  the  whole  of  the  investigation  in  the  South  no  unions  were 
found  to  be  existing  in  the  cotton  mills  except  in  two  plact-s,  one  in 
North  Carolina,  and  one  in  South  CaroUna.  One  of  these  unions  was 
organized  in  1907,  mostly  by  operatives  in  one  mill,  and  the  other 
union  was  confined  to  the  weavers.  Many  manufacturers  who  were 
interviewed  declared  that  they  would  summarily  dischai-ge  any 
employee  who  should  agitate  or  even  suggest  the  subject  of  organiz- 
ing a  union.  The  suddenness  and  completeness  with  which  the  union 
movement  of  1900  was  suppressed  have  prevented  any  similar  move- 
ment since  that  time. 

Discouraged  by  their  one  experience,  the  operatives  have  shown 
little  disposition  to  organize.  Officers  of  labor  unions  who  have  since 
1900  gone  from  New  England  to  the  South  to  reorganize  tHe  operatives 
have  received  practically  no  encouragement  or  support.  Meanwhile 
the  industry  has  grown  in  the  South  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  is 
now  more  than  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  1900.  In  many  mill  centers 
the  operatives  are  absolutely  ignorant  about  labor  unions.  In  other 
localities  they  are  indilTerent  on  the  subject,  because  they  have  little 
faith  that  unions  would  be  able  to  improve  conditions. 

In  this  investigation  information  was  obtained  from  1,336  women 
as  to  their  attitude  toward  labor  organizations.  This  information  is 
sunmaarized  in  the  following  table : 
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ATTITUDE   OF  WOMAN  COTTON-MILL  EMPLOYBBS  TOWABD  OBQANIZBD  LABOB 

IN   THEIR    INDUSTRY. 
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There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  the  organizing  of  labor  unions 
in  New  England  cotton  mills  has  not  been  carried  farther  than  it 
has.  These  are  the  facts,  already  stated — first,  that  a  great  proportion 
of  the  operatives  are  women  or  young  people,  and,  second,  an  over- 
whelming number  are  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage.  In  the 
southern  mills  there  are  practically  no  operatives  of  the  latter  class, 
but  the  ratio  of  children  employed  to  the  number  of  operatives  is 
much  larger  than  in  New  England,  and  the  ratio  of  both  women  and 
children  is  about  as  large  as  it  is  in  New  England  (p.  47),  where,  in 
spite  of  a  labor-union  campaign  for  years,  many  women  and  children 
working  in  textile  mills  are  yet  unorganized. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  failure  of  labor  unions  among 
southern  cotton-mill  operatives.  The  industry  in  the  South  is 
comparatively  new.  As  a  class  the  operatives  before  entering  the 
mills  never  had  worked  in  any  manufacturing  industry,  nor  had 
their  fathers  or  mothers.  They  came  mostly  from  the  farms  and 
mountains,  where  each  family  worked  independently  of  others. 
Under  the  conditions  of  their  previous  mode  of  Uving,  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  collective  effort,  no  idea  about  subordinating  the  rights 
of  the  individual  to  secure  a  greater  benefit  to  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  industry  has  not  been  established  in  the  South  long 
enough  to  create  any  industrial  class  consciousness.  As  yet  the 
operatives  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  combining.  As  a  rule 
each  acts  on  his  own  initiative  and  would  not  consent  to  any  restraint 
on  his  independence  of  action.  The  people  from  the  mountains 
especially  have  a  very  independent  spirit;  they  have  always  acted  as 
individuals  and  they  tenaciously  cling  to  the  belief  that  each  man  has 
the  right  to  Uve  his  independent  life.    Hence  among  such  people 
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labor-union  promoters  have  found  it  difficult  to  arouse  much  interest 
in  organized  labor.  The  fact  also  that  many  southern  mill  operatives 
are  wandering  in  their  habits  is  another  reason  why  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  unions  in  the  southern  mills  would  be  difficult. 

However,  these  causes  are  generally  considered  to  be  only  tem- 
porary. Many  southern  manufacturers  apprehend  that  sooner  or 
later  they  must  cope  with  organized  labor.  It  is  charged  that  some 
have  resorted  to  welfare  work  as  a  means  of  delaying  the  time  when 
the  contest  will  come,  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  that  was 
their  only  motive.  So  long  as  the  southern  operatives  live  a  hand-to- 
mouth  existence,  and  accumulate  but  little  from  their  earnings,  they 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  any  demands  by  means  of  labor 
unions.  But  the  scarcity  of  labor  felt  by  southern  cotton  manufac- 
turers has  forced  them  to  pay  higher  wages  than  formerly,  and  if 
there  is  a  continued  increase  in  wages  the  operatives  will  in  time  be 
in  a  better  economic  condition. 
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TABLE  I.^EMPLOTEES,  BY  AGE  AND  8EX,  FOB  EACH  STATE. 


This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  aiid  per  cent  of  male 
and  female  employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  cotton  mills 
covered  by  this  investigation  in  a  representative  week.  First  for 
the  males  and  then  for  the  females  in  the  case  of  each  State  the 
number  and  per  cent  are  presented  in  parallel  columns,  the  per  cents 
beui^  the  per  cent  which  the  number  at  each  specified  age  is  of  the 
total  number  of  the  sex.  The  table  includes  for  the  estabhshments 
investigated  all  woman  and  cliild  emploj'ees  and  all  male  employees 
16  years  of  af]je  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any 
women  and  children  were  also  engaged.  Males  16  yeai-s  of  age  and 
over  in  occupations  employhig  no  women  or  children  are  omitted. 
The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pa}'  rolls  of  the  several 
establishments  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of 
1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was, 
as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the 
Bureau,  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when 
the  null  was  working  full  tune  and  approximately  the  normal  number 
of  employees  were  at  work. 

The  ages,  especially  of  the  younger  children,  were  verified  in  as 
large  a  number  of  cases  as  time  would  permit.  Wherever  certificates 
or  other  evifleiu-es  of  the  ages  of  children  were  on  fde  at  the  mill  they 
were  exanuned  for  verification  of  ages.  In  many  cases  where  it 
appeared  to  the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  by  the  mill  officials  or 
by  the  children  in  the  mill  or  as  stated  in  the  certificates  were  not 
correct  inquiry  was  made  in  the  home  and  documentary  evidence, 
if  there  existing,  was  examined,  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  cor- 
rected if  the  evidence  was  conclusive.  In  other  cases  examination 
was  also  made  of  school  or  birth  records,  where  such  were  available,  as 
furnishing  evidence  of  the  child's  age.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or 
if  it  was  of  a  doubtful  character,  the  age  was  accepted  and  reported 
as  given  by  the  chibl,  the  mill  officials,  or  tbe  parent,  as  the  case 
might  be.  In  no  case  was  the  age  of  any  child  tabulated  other  than 
as  reported  by  the  mill  officials  or  the  parent  or  the  child  unless  the 
age  so  reported  was  proved  incorrect  and  the  correct  age  was  estab- 
lished by  absolutely  conclusive  evidence. 

Complete  reports  of  the  ages  of  employees  were  not  secured  in 
all  cases.     In  a  certain  pro'  of  tlie  cases  the  best  information 

that  could  be  secured  in  n  was  in  the  form  of  "under  16," 
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"16  and  over,"  "21  and  over."  Such  form  of  report  was  due  to  an 
unwillingness  of  the  employee  to  give  exact  age,  or  to  an  impression 
that  such  a  report  was  sufficiently  accurate,  or,  in  cases  where  the 
information  had  to  be  secured  from  the  overseer  or  oUier  mill  official, 
it  represented  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  which  his  knowledge 
permitted.    All  of  these  reports  have  been  tabulated  as  given. 

An  examination  of  the  columns  of  the  table  relating  to  the  first 
State,  Maine,  shows  that  1,297  males  were  found  employed  in  the  7 
establishments  investigated  in  that  State.  This,  it  should  be  under^ 
stood,  includes  all  males  under  16  years  of  age,  but  at  16  and  above 
only  those  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  where  women  and 
children  also  worked.  It  will  be  seen  that  detailed  age  reports  were 
secured  for  all  but  90  male  employees,  or  6.94  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  exact  number  and  per  cent  are  shown  for  each  specified  age  as 
reported,  up  to  24.  Beyond  that  the  employees  are  grouped  into  25 
to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  55  to  64,  and  65  and  over.  The  largest  per- 
centage of  males  for  any  single  age,  it  will  be  seen,  was  foimd  at  15 
years  of  age,  namely  9.33  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  columns 
relating  to  female  employees  shows  the  employment  in  the  Maine 
establishments  investigated  of  3,108.  For  these  the  exact  ages  were 
reported,  save  for  21  where  the  report  was  "  16  years  and  over"  and  129 
where  the  report  was  "21  years  and  over,"  these  two  numbers  con- 
stituting 4.83  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  percentage  coliunn  shows 
that  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  women  were  20  years  of  age, 
namely  7.66  per  cent.  The  figures  relating  to  the  other  States  may 
be  examined  and  will  show  in  like  manner  the  number  and  per  cent 
employed  at  each  age. 
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Tablk  I.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 

RESENTATIVE 

1 

Maloe. 

New  Hampshire. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

m 

Uaksi. 

Males. 

Females. 

Nniiil»er, 

Per  cant 

K  umber. 

Peroent. 

Numljer, 

Per  cant. 

Number. 

P< 

IT  cent 

10  yMn 

1 
10 

2 
21 
a> 

121 

61 
39 
69 
47 
36 
38 
40 
2S2 
109 
53 
7 
6 

0.06 
.77 
.15 
1.62 
0.86 
9.33 
0.55 

4.m 

4.70 

3.01 

5.33 

3.62 

2.78 

2.16 

3.08 

21.74 

12.26 

4.01 

.54 

.SB 

1 

0.03 

» 

0.23 

1 

0.10 

13  yfl»r« 

S 
20 
79 
144 
184 
ID4 
tflO 
106 
238 
136 
131 
105 
109 
505 
407 

leo 

54 

IS 

31 
120 

.20 
.(S4 
3.54 
4.(i3 
&.02 
6.24 
6.40 
5.34 
7.W 
4.a8 
4.31 
3.38 
3.51 
10.14 
13.10 
5.44 
L.74 
.58 

.OS 

4.U 

13  years 

3 
12 
37 
23 
28 
37 
18 
20 
16 

8 
10 

7 
58 
48 
24 

3 

5 

.70 
2.78 
«.20 
5.34 
0.50 
8.68 
418 
404 
3.71 
1.86 
2.32 
l.tiS 
13.  4& 
11.14 
5.57 
.46 
1.10 

5 
15 

47 
fl« 
63 
76 
68 
63 
55 
36 
32 
36 
164 
119 
68 
3S 
7 

.49 

1.46 
4  57 
6.41 
6.12 
7.88 
6.01 

ai3 

5.34 
3.40 
3.11 
2.63 
15.94 
11.56 
5.04 
2.43 
.08 

Myeon 

15  yean 

16  yftnn. : 

17  yean ,.... 

IB  yeus..... ........ 

19  yean. 

20  yean 

31  yean 

33  yean , 

33  yean 

34  yean 

35lo34  3roan 

U  to  44  yean 

48  to  54  yean 

S6  to  04  yean 

66  yean  and  over 

Othen,  raported  u 
10  yeius  and  over . . 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  aud  over.. 

Total       

00 

fl.94 

84 

19.49 

104 

10.11 

2,207 

100.00 

3,108 

100.00 

431 

lOO.OO 

1,029 

100.00 

Ap. 

Vlr^nta. 

North  Caroltna. 

South  GaroUna. 

Malm. 

FemalBa. 

MalM. 

Peinales. 

Uales. 

females. 

Nam- 
ber. 

oeot 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

eeat. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oeat. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent, 

7  vean., ....,.,..,.. 

1 

7 

17 

39 

62 

172 

268 

350 

294 

172 

103 

140 

110 

140 

123 

117 

74 

94 

477 

124 

70 

10 

3 

34 

383 

138 

0,03 
.31 

.50 
.82 
1.82 
5.06 
7.88 
10.30 
8.«& 
6.06 

i.aa 

4.29 

3.34 

4.38 

3.62 

3.44 

3.18 

2.76 

1403 

3.  OS 

2.24 

,56 

.06 

.71 

7.71 
8.77 

8 

S 
10 
21 
45 
165 
210 
304 
827 
S86 
308 
391 
270 
271 
t»2 

too 

113 

82 

487 
130 
41 

7 

a 

81 

387 
02 

0.07 

.19 

.23 

.49 

l.OS 

8.84 

488 

7.07 

7.61 

7.82 

7.10 

9.00 

6.28 

6.30 

4  47 

3.72 

2.63 

1.91 

11.33 

3.16 

.03 

.16 

.06 

.73 

«.08 
3.14 

3 

16 

32 

00 

136 

271 

377 

438 

438 

289 

1.S4 

205 

162 

150 

172 

48 

22 

20 

176 

72 

27 

9 

8 

3 

3 

1.57« 

0.00 

.33 

.04 

1.80 

2.72 

5.43 

7.55 

a  77 

8,77 

5.79 

3.00 

5.31 

3.24 

3,18 

3.44 

.96 

.44 

.52 

3.52 

1.44 

.54 

.18 

.06 

.04 

.04 

31.65 

•  4 

8 

30 

67 

81 

211 

314 

412 

391 

424 

335 

440 

234 

230 

133 

65 

20 

48 

194 

SS 

17 

6 

0.08 

.17 

.41 

1.18 

1.68 

4  36 

6.49 

8.61 

8.08 

8,76 

6.93 

9.00 

463 

476 

2.78 

1.84 

.00 

.90 

401 

1.80 

.88 

.10 

8  vean.... .......... 

e  jfOBia....  .......... 

9  yoaoi..... ......... 

io'yean 

1 
3 
29 
09 
101 
61 
00 
41 
54 
30 
48 
60 
40 
35 
34 
225 
90 
27 
10 
1 

0.09 
.27 
2.  GO 
6.18 
9.04 
5.46 
6.37 
3.67 
4.83 
3.22 
4.30 
5.01 
3. 58 
3.13 
3.04 
20.14 
8.33 
3.42 
.90 
.00 

1 
4 

32 

49 
SO 
63 
90 
63 
85 
58 
53 
38 
88 
35 
SO 
106 
81 
3S 
7 
1 

o.oo 

.35 
1.03 
4.31 
7.04 
5.54 
7.93 
5.54 
7.48 
5.10 
457 
3.40 
4.00 
3.08 
4.40 
17.24 
7.13 
3.20 
.62 
.00 

ii  yean..... 

13  yean..-. 

IS  yean.....     

14  yean.. ...... 

15  yean............. 

1ft  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean. 

19  yean ., 

30  yean 

31  yean 

33  yean 

S3  3rean 

34  yean 

Sftio84yean 

as  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

65  to  64  yean 

fl&  yean  and  over.... 
Otban,  reported  la 

1 
ft 

1,180 

.oa 

.10 
28.85 

Otlien,  reported  aa 
10  yean  and  over .. 

38 
OS 

3.40 
5.80 

Otiwn,  reported  aa 
21  yeenaod  over.. 

Total 

03 

8.33 

1,117 

100.09 

1.137 

100.00 

3.300 

100.00 

4,290 

100.00 

4,996 

100.00 

4,840 

100.00 

m  taoitidkag  ooa  4  " 

■      ^ 

■ 

^^^ 

J 
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OP  SPECIFIED  AGES  IN  THE  COTTON  MILM  INVESTIGATED  IN  A  REP- 
WEEK,  BY  STATES. 


Uassachm&tta, 

Bbude  Island. 

Total,  New  Eoelatid  group. 

Ual«. 

Females. 

M&l«a, 

FamAlw. 

Hatra. 

FemAka. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Par 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

coat. 

bw. 

cseot. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

oeau 

ber. 

«at. 

ber. 

cent. 

1 

OlOI 

1 

OOl 

3 

0.10 

13  1 

.17 

I 

.01 

» 

.16 

4 

0.14 

6 

.07 

13 

.09    l^ 
.33  1  ^ 

I 

0,01 

17 

.00 

24 

.81 

41 

.15 

60 

in 

3.87 

110 

1.36 

92 

4.86 

71 

2.41 

301 

4.06 

275 

1. 81  •  y 

174 

4.fil 

2oe 

2.58 

135 

7.13 

l&O 

5.00 

457 

6.11 

650 

8.02      ' 

312 

£.49 

333 

4.n 

l&O 

7.93 

317 

7.36 

470 

6.2S 

8O0 

6.37  f(. 
5.08  ^ 

20fl 

fi.41 

436 

5.3a 

120 

6.34 

215 

7.20 

410 

5.4S 

008 

SAS 

0.68 

653 

6,83 

BS 

4.65 

Tn 

7.70 

444 

&.«3 

1,055 

6.05  ,^ 
a.  31  ,4 

^2 

fi.75 

4U6 

113 

03 

3.27 

313 

T.23 

341 

4.56 

943 

1.SS 

4.09 

501 

6.19 

64 

3.^ 

162 

5.49 

311 

4.16 

9W 

6,36  fe 

20B 

£.33 

572 

7.07 

23» 

12.57 

308 

10.44 

507 

6.77 

1,071 

7.00  ^^ 

m 

4.S5 

470 

5.81 

49 

2.59 

lOS 

3.60 

261 

3.49 

741 

4.88  I  \ 

134 

3.47 

33S 

4.18 

43 

3.27 

ea 

2.10 

315 

2.87 

637 

3.54  t  ' 

121 

SJ3 

203 

3.63 

44 

3.^ 

m 

3.06 

212 

2.113 

51!i 

3,41      -' 

811 

20.  »g 

1,003 

ie.79 

286 

15.10 

378 

12,81 

1,437 

10.20 

2,739 

18.04 

&m 

13.  m 

9iW 

1L97 

m 

10. 45 

193 

6.61 

9)1 

12.17 

1,6*7 

11.11 

313 

fi.4<i 

376 

4.65 

83 

4.38 

73 

3.47 

371 

4.06 

676 

4.45 

50 

1.45 

70 

.87 

33 

L21 

14 

.47 

SS 

1.18 

163 

1.07 

U 

.SI 

e 

.10 

a 

.10 

3 

.07 

25 

.33 

35 

.2i 

4 

.10 

ai 

.flS 

n 

1.00 

4 

.05 

104 

.00 

2SQ 

7.48 

70S 

8.71 

101 

10.34 

411 

13.93 

667 

8.78 

1,349 

8.80 

a,  863 

100.00 

s,fm 

160.00 

ljS84 

100.00 

3,050 

100.00 

7,4SS 

100.00 

15,180 

100.00 

Qton^ 

AbbU)tt. 

HlBlislppL 

Total,  aobtbem  groap. 

MalsL 

PltmBJfH. 

Maha. 

Femalei. 

Hals. 

FemaJes. 

MiUes. 

FemaJe^ 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Muio. 

Far 

NUBi- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

ceot. 

ber, 

CSQt. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

CffiQt. 

ber. 

C«UL 

ber. 

taut. 

ber. 

oent. 

ber. 

oent. 

1 

0.03 

1 

0,06 

3 

o.« 

I 

0.10 

7 

OlM 

10 

o.oa 

I 

1 

18 

0.OO 
.06 
1.04 

3 
3 

5 

.09 
,14 
.23 

5 
15 
23 

.83 
3.47 
3.63 

1 
3 

13 

.10 
.29 
t.35 

29 
65 
173 

.19 
.44 

1.16 

IS 
43 

no 

.11 

« 

13 

.14 
.31 

.34 

14 

0.40 

.03 

39 

L2S 

34 

.i)S 

19 

1,10 

21 

.&8  , 

27 

4.44 

23 

3.22 

2Sfl 

1.92 

20fi 

1.18 

113 

3.68 

107 

2.66 

123 

7.12 

100 

4. 65 

53 

S.73 

39 

2.80 

760 

6.10 

634 

3.50 

175 

*.71 

113 

3.40 

140 

8.10 

132 

6.13 

51 

S.39 

30 

2.89 

l.OiSO 

7.25 

H77 

4.97 

319 

1CL47 

295 

7.06 

152 

8.80 

172 

7.99 

67 

11.03 

70 

6.7S 

1,427 

9,M 

1.333 

7.66 

2S& 

E,m 

302 

7.23 

119 

6,89 

158 

7.34 

47 

7.73 

70 

7.152 

1,227 

8,24 

1,320 

7.48 

9(N 

186 

341 

8.16 

116 

6.65 

163 

7.67 

53 

HM 

M 

7,  SI 

^7 

6,02 

1.436 

8.  IB 

l&b 

«,Ofr 

310 

7.43 

HO 

4.98 

leo 

7.44 

23 

3.78 

63 

6.07 

692 

3,9« 

1,239 

7.03 

144 

4.7S 

345 

8.36 

m 

5.67 

1S2 

8.46 

20 

4.T7 

114 

10.99 

736 

4.94 

I.S57 

8.83 

go 

3.M 

244 

£.84 

00 

3,47 

147 

6  83 

13 

3.14 

41 

3.  OS 

471 

3.16 

9S4 

*.5g 

M 

3.89 

173 

4.13 

76 

4.34 

134 

0.23 

19 

3.13 

00 

5.79 

5as 

3,01 

919 

S.31  1" 

108 

3.fiS 

187 

4.48 

64 

3.12 

40 

1.S6 

fl 

.99 

11 

1.06 

619 

3.49 

5«0 

1. 35-*' 

13 

.4a 

35 

,U 

37 

t.56 

39 

1,35 

3 

.49 

« 

.S7 

344t 

1.67 

3.^1 

L99»«^ 

13 

.39 
.39 

34 
26 

.68 

16 
10 

.03 

26 
30 

1.21 

2 

6 

.19 
.58 

169 
179 

1.07 
1,30 

229 
241 

1.30  f» 

6 

.90 

1.37*y 

fig 

L04 

107 

3.66 

111 

6.42 

87 

4.04 

4 

.66 

12 

1.16 

1,052 

7.06 

1.IJS3 

6.14 

25 

.*a 

72 

1.72 

35 

2.{0 

23 

).03 

2 

.33 

4 

.^ 

3.11 

3.3« 

378 

3.14 

8 

.36 

m 

.77 

31 

1.21 

16 

.74 

4 

.«6 

3 

.19 

1^ 

1.09 

133 

.75 

a 

.JO 
.117 

10 

1 

.34 
.03 

0 
7 

.3a 

.40 

3 

.14 

I 

.10 

47 
16 

m 

300 

.32 
.10 

.17 

1.79 

33 
4 

83 

3Sli 

.10 

.o 

.It 

1 

.03 

23 

.53 

1 

.00 

1 

.06 

IS 

L4» 

3.03 

1,193 

SB.  17 

1,340 

^.30 

433 

M.OO 

«IS 

24.07 

157 

35.8a 

367 

35.30 

3,580 

24.04 

3,532 

19.90 

3.  Me 

100.00 

4,177 

lOOiOO 

1,738 

100.00 

l,i£a 

100.00 

oos 

lOOiOO 

1,037 

100. 0( 

14,893 

100.00 

17,013 

100;  00 
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TABLE   n.  ^EMPLOYEES   OF   EACH   BACK   FOB    FOUB   NEW   ENGLAJO) 

STATES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  New  England  State  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  male  and  female  emploj^ees  of  each  race  who  are  in  cerlaio 
classified  age  groups.  The  figures  are  also  presented  for  the  four 
New  England  States  in  which  the  investigation  was  made,  combined. 
The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated  aU  woman 
and  child  employees  and  all  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were  also 
engaged  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 
The  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no 
women  and  chiklren  are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908, 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that  the 
American  males  numbered  64,  23,  or  35.9  per  cent,  being  under  16 
years  of  age;  8,  or  12.5  per  cent,  of  16  or  17;  6,  or  9.4  per  c«nt,  being 
of  18,  19,  or  20;  and  27,  or  42.2  per  cent,  being  21  years  of  age  and 
over.  Of  the  297  American  females,  13,  or  4.4  per  cent,  were  under 
16  years  of  age;  34,  or  11.4  per  cent,  were  16  or  17  years  of  age;  40, 
or  13.5  per  cent,  were  18,  19,  or  20  years  old;  and  210,  or 70.7  percent, 
were  2 1  years  of  age  and  over.  In  like  manner  the  facts  are  shown 
for  the  other  principal  races  in  each  State  and  in  the  New  England 
group  combined. 

Tabi.k  II. -number  and  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLt^YEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES. 

MAINE. 


i 


American. 

French  Canadian. 

EngllHh. 

Ags. 

Male. 

Feinale. 

llal«. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent. 

NUID' 

ber. 

Per 
oent 

Num^ 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oeat. 

Utidef  Ifi  years , 

2a 

« 

27 

31» 

12.5 
9.4 
43.2 

13 

U 

M 

210 

11.4 

las 

70.7 

176 
101 

lao 

4fi£ 

l».7 

n.4 

13.5 
&&4 

217 

S23 

484 

1,278 

9,4 
14.1 
21.0 
55.$ 

8 

4 

30 

9  A 

0.4 
7.0 

73.0 

1 
8 
18 
88 

0.9 

10 md  17  yean 

7.1 
l&O 

18  to  ao  years.... 

SI  yean  and  over.......... 

78l1 

Total............... 

U 

100.0 

297 

100.0 

88S 

100.0 

2,302 

100. 0 

ss 

100.0 

113 

100.0 

Irish. 

PoUsh. 

Under  16  yean 

13 
S 
4 

20 

28.S 
10.7 

7 
7 

2a 

m 

2.9 

3.9 

11.9 

82.3 

1 

2 

s 

u 

5.9 
1)8 
17.fi 
64.7 

10  and  17  yean 

1 

6 
6 

8LI 

41  7 

U  to  20  years 

1 
2 

33.3 
66.7 

ji  jeara'aod  over ..... 

i 

100.0 

£0.0 

Total 

<T 

100.0 

244 

100.0 

4 

100.0 

S 

100.0 

17 

100.0 

12 

loao 

« 
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Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  GENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RAGE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES— Continued. 

KAIHB-<3ondiid«d. 


Portui^eae. 

OthttncfA. 

TotflJ, 

Jm 

ICite.      1 

FeiDftte. 

ITiK 

Female. 

V&lc. 

Fenuls. 

Num« 
ber. 

Per 
<smt. 

Kmn- 
ber. 

Per 

ber. 

Pa- 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Kum- 
ber. 

Per 
fltait. 

NlJID* 

b«f. 

■p*f 

oeat 

Under  10  ^ettfS.. .........> 

6 
4 

5 
10 

ao.S 
ie.7 

20-8 
41.7 

9 
17 

6.« 

0.7 

».o 

J(4S 

B 
13 
27 
UL 

6.0 

g,2 

17.0 

60.8 

1 

u 

42 

1,7 

35,0 
70.0 

220 
lt« 

ii.a 

£7,3 

241 

378 
001 

i,S4a 

7,» 

lA  aad  iT  y«vi>. -.>•.. ..-- 

1^.3 

IS  to  30  7*iira    .     ....    . . 

10.  A 

11  ftSBt  BiQcloTer , 

OOil 

Total.... ...,. 

2i 

1D0.O 

11 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

flQ 

lOQ.O 

1.3£4 

100. 0 

s.oea 

100.  A 

mW  HA1EP8HIBX. 


AmerlciJi. 

Frciicti  Canadian. 

Englkh. 

UtadCf  16  yeara.  .„..,,.,.. 

4 
1 
3 

0 

2a.  £ 

17.7 
53.  fl 

4 

s 

10 

70 

4.4 

1)^7 
IM 
77.a 

U 

SO 

37 
1S5 

is.O 
13.  T 
10.3 
03.0 

49 
B6 

H.6 
14.7 

20.0 
56,8 

1 

Hlw7 

10  and  17  jcafs.. 

3 
0 
33 

T.I 

IS  to  30  years., , ,..,,,. . 

i 

4 

1(1.7 
6«.0 

14.  t 

H  jeari  a)aii  ov<f. ...,....,' 

78.4$ 

TotU 

IT 

lOOLO 

m 

100.0 

302 

100,0 

ffTO 

100.0 

« 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

IrialL 

Italian. 

PoUaH. 

0nd*f  1ft  years... .... i 

1 

18.7 

9 
0 
S6 

4.0 

11.  JB 
11.5 
73,4 

1 

A0.0 

f 
9 
31 

CO 

B.fl 

16  uid  17  yeiura  ........... 

8.S 

lAto20  yeiira.-. 

1 

liO.0 

U 
3D 

33.3 
06.7 

39.3 

SI  years  and  OTcT. ......... 

5 

H3.3 

M.0 

Total       ..  ......... 

e 

lOO.O 

70 

100.0 

S 

100. 0 

4£ 

loao 

102 

100.0 

Portugtieae, 

Other  raoe*. 

Totaa, 

Under  10  ypws. ......._... 

i 

S 
S2 
17 

A.4 

to.e 

40.8 
30.3 

5 

8 
14 

0.1 

14.  S 

3a.& 

fiO.O 

43     11.3 
42     10  4 

68     17.7 
^1  1  «0.3 

OS 
120 
ISB 
£71 

OlV 

lOAiiii  ityeim..... 

13.7 

IS  to  20  y«rj,..,,.., 

30.0 

Si  yeaiB  and  aver.......... 

1 

100,0 

a 

100. 0 

00.4 

Total............... 

1 

lOOiO 

s 

100.0 

47 

100.0 

66 

100.0 

mi  100.0 

M5 

100.0 

1IA88A0HU8ITT8. 


Amflflcan. 


FrcQGih  Qanadlan. 


Engllali, 


Uoder  10  y*»ri.., 
16 and  t?  yi*ftr8... 

18  to  20  years 

SI  yean  and  ovtt 

Total...... 


30 

31 
101 


13.  A 
18.1 

l&l 
53.3 


10O.O 


83 
117 


iS6 


6.3 
13,1 

IS.  7 
63,0 


iia 

13& 
004 


100.0 


1.033 


10. » 
13.1 


100,0 


313 

420 
l.a4« 


S,t04 


0.0 
10.1 
30.0 
CS,0 


£2 
40 

31 
294 


100. 0 


417 


13.5 

a.« 

7.4 
70.  A 


100. 0 


30 
00 
131 
001 


m 


4.t 

10.  & 
00,8 


looia 
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Table  II.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES— Continued. 

MASS  ACHir8BTTS-=Oonduded . 


i 


Irish. 

Italian.               i 

Polish. 

^^        Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female-    i 

Main 

Female. 

P 

Kum- 

ber. 

Per 

C«Ett. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oeat. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oant. 

Under  16  years ....... 

ao 

IB 
141 

13.7 
8.7 
13.2 
04,4 

lit2 
1,297 

2.2 
5.1 
11.4 
81.3 

1 

Ifi 
28 
£3 

1.0 
1ft. « 
28.9 
53.6 

19 
16 

ao 

7.6 
2S.8 
24.2 
».4 

16 
00 
115 
S27 

2.8 
7.1 
16,2 
74-4 

80 
131 

868 
904 

XI 

0.1 

IB  and  17  vtiirs. ..,....,.,. 

18  U)20  ycurs 

flS.7 

21  years  and  over. 

9.1 

Total -.-. 

21« 

100.0 

i,fi»a 

100.0 

07 

100.0 

66 

IW-O 

Toe 

loao 

1,433 

100.0 

PortusncM. 

Other  races. 

TotaL 

Under  1ft  years............ 

25 
(10 
58 
124 

&.4 
22.  S 
21.7 
46.4 

23 

72 

H7 

343 

3.9 
12.  a 
25.1 
68.7 

36 
67 
199 
427 

4.0 
9.2 
27.3 
58.0 

IS 
73 
100 
330 

3.1 
12.6 
20.9 

58.4 

273 

399 

620 

2,3«0 

7.6 

lao 

17.1 
64.5 

316 

761 

1,631 

0,243 

4.0 

16  and  17  yean 

9.7 

IS  to  20  years 

19.5 
Ofi.8 

31  years  and  over 

ToUU...< 

287 

loao 

fiSS 

100.  a 

729 

100.0 

580 

100.0 

3,608 

lOO.O 

7,861 

loao 

BHOBE  ISLAND. 


American. 

Fraodi  CaoadlaD. 

English. 

Undar  18  yean 

23 

20 

8 

37 

36.1 
22.7 
9.1 
421 

17 
35 
44 

08 

8.8 
1S.0 
22.7 
00.5 

114 
122 
121 
485 

13.fi 
14.fi 
14.4 
57.0 

107 
206 
274 

9.3 
17.8 
23.8 
49.1 

29 

Itf 
13 
157 

13.6 
7.4 
CI 

T3.0 

33 

37 

Oft 

281 

8.1 
0.1 
13.8 
00.0 

18  and  17  rears 

18  to  20  years 

31  yean  and  ow......... 

Total      

88 

loao 

194 

lOOLO 

843 

lOQiO 

1,100 

iin.  0 

215 

loao 

407 

loao 

Idah. 

lulian. 

Polish. 

Undarlflyean 

1ft  and  17  yean 

7 
10 
S 

92 

6.3 

8.9 

2.7 

82.1 

17 

31 
41 

340 

3.9 

7.1 

9.4 

79.6 

35 

45 

17 

141 

14.7 

18.9 

7.1 

59.3 

29 
41 

00 
84 

13.6 
10.3 
27.7 
39.4 

9 
17 
30 
130 

&1 

9.7 
17.0 
68.2 

6 
88 

83 
124 

1.0 
1A3 

18  to  30  years 

(8.3 

40.0 

21  years  and  ow,. ....... 

Total 

112 

100.0 

435 

loao 

238 

100. 0 

213 

ioao 

176 

loao 

3fi0 

loao 

Portucneie. 

Other  races. 

Total. 

UadcT  16  yean... 

4 

24 
13 
24 

6.3 
87.5 
18-8 
37.5 

16 
24 

17 
46 

10.fi 
23  8 

44.7 

14 
13 
9 
91 

11.0 

7.1 

13 
21 

36 

S.0 
116 
17.9 
0&6 

330 

367 

313 

1.147 

13.6 
14.4 
11.4 

6L6 

237 

431 

MM 

1,628 

&2 

16  and  17  yean 

14  9 

18  to  20  yours 

20.7 

31  yean  and  over. ........ 

71.7 

85 

5B.S 

T«»tal 

04 

100.0 

103 

100.0 

127 

loao 

145 

loao 

1.862 

100.0 

3.897 

IOOlO 

I 
I 
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Tablb  n.— number  and  per  cent  of  male  and  FEBiALE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES— Concluded. 

TOTAL,  NSW  SNOLAND  GBOUF. 


American. 

FifiDch  CaoadloQ. 

Eogtlah. 

«p. 

Male. 

Fstoato. 

Male. 

t^mtia. 

U«l«. 

Famale. 

Pet 
oeut. 

bBC. 

Par 
oeot. 

Nmn- 

Pur 
cant. 

b«r. 

Piff 
OSDt, 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

■cent. 

b«r. 

Par 

Under  IS  jreais.,^...^..... 

7» 

174 

2L0 
17,7 

ia.a 
lai 

73 
167 
111 

7W 

0.0 
13.0 
17.  B 

410 

371 

103 

1,836 

ia.0 
12.3 
ia3 
00- S 

4»0 

1,29^ 
3,M4 

)3.S 
2L1 
57.3 

S7 
01  ' 
40 
4»4 

ize 

B.S 
7-1 
7LS 

73 

13S 

211 

1,001 

S.1 
OlT 
14.  S 

70,4 

Ifi  and  17  yi^on. ....,.,.,,. 

IS  to  30  ypaia 

31  j^rs  and  ovef . ,,...... 

Total 

303 

loao 

1,307 

100.0 

3,030 

100,0 

ft.lM 

100. 0 

eel 

100.0 

1,423 

lODiO 

Irtih, 

IUUjui. 

PollA. 

Undv  16  years. '.>......... 

CO 
34 

m 

304 

mo 

6&7 

03 

12S 

afll 

I,S«9 

17 
&4 
11.1 

80.  a 

3e 

SI 

m 

lao 

l&O 

ia-3 

SSLl 

«6 

no 

112 

13.3 

11. 1 

zr.i 

39i5 

00 
t«3 
088 

38 

7.3 
17.3 

ra.7 

38 

170 

400 

1,090 

2.1 
10.0 

16aodl  17  years ........ 

IS  to  20  years,  ............ 

27  1 

XI  yesaiji  and  ovvf. ........ 

«(X« 

Total 

3S4 

100,0 

2,S6l 

100.0 

339 

100.0 

284 

lOO.O 

010 

100. 0 

1,707 

loan 

PortugiiMa. 

Otbariaon. 

Total. 

Uoder  10  jc&ra 

ll« 

^7 

ai.l 

447 

41 

90 
173 
40S 

5.1 
13.7 

24.0 
S6.6 

«1 
»a 

2B7 
«4« 

5.H 
9.2 

S4,a 

dO.S 

37 

m 

20B 
4<H 

4.4 

114 
24.4 
6^8 

7§0 

1^076 
4,iSS 

iolo 

11.8 
15.0 

m 

1,091 
2,921 
0.2^ 

&.S 

16  and  17  ypara..........ii. 

11-6 

18  to  30  years. ........... . 

10.8 

21  years  aitd  OTtf ........ 

02.« 

Total.. 

3S0 

mo 

7^1 

100.0 

1,063 

100. 0 

640 

loao 

7^00 

loao 

14,766 

10010 

TABLE  m.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  SXPL0TBB8. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  conjugal  condition  of  all  female 
employees  and  all  males  in  competitive  occupations,  for  whom  the 
facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported,  by  race  and  age.  The 
employees  are  classified  by  race  into  American,  French  Canadian, 
English,  Irish,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  and  other  races.  The 
division  into  age  groups  is  "under  16,"  followed  by  exact  ages  up  to 
24,  then  by  groups  25  to  29,  30  to  34,  36  to  44,  45  to  64,  66  to  64, 
and  65  and  over.  For  a  few  the  age  was  reported  only  as  **21  years 
and  over."  The  table  shows  for  males  and  females  the  number  of 
single,  of  married,  and  of  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted, 
and  the  total  number. 

The  table  is  arranged  in  two  sections.  The  first  section.  A,  presents 
the  facts  by  race  separately  for  each  of  the  four  New  England  States 
in  which  the  investigation  was  carried  on  and  for  these  four  States 
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combined.  The  secood  section,  B,  presents  the  facts  for  each  one  of 
the  six  Southern  States  studied,  as  a  whole,  and  for  all  combined,  no 
division  by  race  being  possible,  as  practically  aU  the  employees  were 
Americans;  that  is,  of  native  birth  and  native  parentage.  The  tabu- 
lation of  the  States  in  section  B  differs  as  to  age  grouping  from  those 
in  section  A.  North  Carolina  was  the  only  State  for  which  specific 
age  data  was  secured  in  sufficient  detail  to  warrant  subdivision 
above  20,  For  this  reason  the  North  Carohna  data  have  been  tabu- 
lated, divided  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  England  States,  and  following 
this  the  six  Southern  States;  North  Carolina  included,  have  been 
tabulated  with  the  employees  21  years  of  age  and  over  grouped 
together,  those  at  20  and  under  being  shown  separately  for  each  age. 
As  in  preceding  tables,  the  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  roils  of  the  several  establishments  investigated  during  a  particular 
pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 

Tablb  in.— conjugal  condition  of  male  A14D  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY   AGE. 

A^BT  RACE:  MAUTS,  HXW  EAMP6BIS£,  MAgSAOSmBSTTg.  SHODM  ISI.AH]>. 

XAINX. 


I 


Mall}. 


Fenuild. 


Sing  to. 


UiirrlM]. 


Wtd- 

owed, 

divorced, 

sepa> 
rated,  sad 
dosertAd 


Total. 


Single. 


AMKBICAN. 


UndarlSyMiB 

Ujmrt 

leyean 

17  ynn 

tSy«an 

l»jma 

aoyean 

31  yean 

23  years 

33  years 

34  years .., 

2S  to  29  yean. 

30  to  34  years ,, 

35  to  44  yean. 

45  to  54  yean 

65  to  64  yean 

K  ve&ra  and  over 

OtEers,   reported  as 

21  yean  and  oyer... 


Total. 


4« 


17 


84 
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Table  III.-<30NnJGAL  CONDITION  OP  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.-BT  &AOS:  UAOM,  WWW  SAMPBHZRX.  MA8SAOHV8XTT8.  SBODM  IBLAVD-OontU 

MAim— Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Single. 

Mairied. 

Wid- 
owed, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

TotaL 

Single. 

Ifanled. 

Wld- 

owed, 

dlvoioed, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

rSENCH  CANADIAN. 

Under  15  years 

15  years 

80 
96 
66 
33 
48 
28 
37 
28 
18 
11 

9 
42 

6 
11 

80 
96 
«7 
34 
48 
29 
43 
33 
25 
22 
27 
117 

m 

118 
33 

4 
S 

43 

86 
131 
167 
182 
161 
134 
167 
86 
82 
63 
40 
140 
64 
63 
17 
8 
1 

64 

86 

131 

16  years 

2 
1 

2 
2 
8 
10 
28 
10 
28 
24 
36 
146 
80 
179 
46 
6 
1 

33 

160 

17  years 

164 

1 

160 

19  years 

1 

6 

5 

7 

11 

18 

76 

59 

104 

29 

4 

8 

23 

144 

30  vears 

180 

«w  jnua 

21  years 

1 
3 

1 
1 
7 
7 
28 
12 
7 

100 

22  y<*ars 

107 

87 
86 

24  years 

26  {o  29  yean 

301 

30  to  34  years. 

85  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

3 

8 

4 

161 
267 
75 

55  to  04  vears 

]f 

66  years'and  over 

3 

Otoers,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

20 

4 

01 

Total 

531 

3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

348 

9 

888 

1,598 

636 

68 

2,303 

KNOUaH. 

Under  16  years 

15  years 

3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

1 

1 

16  years 

2 
6 

7 
6 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
14 
1 
6 
6 

2 

17  years 

■  0 

18  years 

7 

19  years 

t 

20  years 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

5 

21  years 

3 

22  years 

1 

I 

5 

23  years 

4 

24  years 

1 
3 
6 
19 
6 
1 

3 

6 

25  to  29  years 

1 
3 
7 

4 
4 
8 
4 
I 

I 

6 
7 
15 

4 
1 

4 

17 

30  to  34  years 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

8 

85  to  44  years 

25 

45  to  54  years 

14 

55  to  64  yesirs 

2 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

3 

4 

Total 

30 

23 

53 

66 

41 

6 

113 

ntisH. 

Under  15  years 

15  years 

7 
5 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

7 
5 
8 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

4 

3 
2 
6 
10 
2 
17 
12 
4 
7 
6 
21 
13 
88 
18 
8 

4 

8 

16  years 

2 

17  years 

6 

18  years 

10 

19  years 

1 

3 

20  years 

17 

21  years 

12 

22  years 

1 

6 

23  vears 

7 

24  years 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

8 
2 
6 
7 
6 
1 

6 

25  to  29  years 

8 
7 
26 
12 
3 
1 

3 

24 

30  to  34  years 

3 
6 
8 

20 

35  to  44  years 

6 
7 
8 
8 

60 

46  to  54  years 

87 

66  to  64  years 

8 

66  years  and  over 

4 

Others,  reported  as 
21  jMiB  and  over... 

7 

0 

Total 

86 

12 

47 

173 

53 

19 

2M 
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Table  III.-CONnTGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continaed. 

A^BT  RAOS:  MAIMS,  MMW  MAMPSMIBS,  MAMAOSUIMmi,  BBODM  nZAMD-Oont'd. 

KADn— Contiiiaed. 


Mala. 

Female. 

A«fc 

Single. 

ManiBd. 

Wld- 

owwl. 

iBtad/iuad 
dewrted. 

TOIiL 

SIntla. 

Manied. 

WW-   • 

owed,^ 

dlvoioed, 

ratM^uid 
deserted. 

TbteL 

ITAUAH. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

J?  7"»" 

1 
2 

1 
2 

30  to  34  vean    

a6to44vean 

1 

1 

Otben,  reported  as 
21  yean  and  over... 

1 

1 

Total    ......  . 

4 

4 

2 

1 

8 

' 

roMsa. 

Under  15  yean 

Ifi  years 

I 

1 

16  years 

1 

1 

2 

2 

18  years 

1 

1 

19  years 

20  years.. 

3 

8 

8 

1 

4 

21  years 

22  yearn ^ 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

23  years 

24  years 

1 

1 

25  to  29  years 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

3 

2 

1 
2 

2 

S 

30  to  34  years... 

S5  to  44  years 

1 

1 

45  to  54  years. . . 

Others,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over 

1 

1 

Total 

10 

7 

17 

9 

8 

12 

rOBTUOVESX. 

Under  15  years 

15  years 

2 
3 
3 

1 
2 

2 
3 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
5 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

2 
1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

21  years 

1 

22  years 

1 
1 
1 
2 

23  years 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

24  years 

1 
7 
2 

25  to  20  years 

1 

1 

80  to  34  years 

85  to  44  years 

1 

45  to  54  years 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Others,  reported   as 
81  years  and  over... 

Total 

19 

5 

24 

20 

11 

SI 
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Table  ni.-CONJITGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AQE— Continued. 

A.-BT  RACB:  XAZHX,  SIW  EAMPSBIXS.  MA88A0K1T8STT8.  XEODS  I8UUn>-Caafd. 

MAinX— -Concluded. 


Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Single. 

ICanM. 

Wid- 
owed. 
dlTonedi 

raM^d 
deserted. 

TVM. 

Single. 

MuTied. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divoioed, 

rateoTuid 
deserted. 

TotiL 

OTHER  RACKS. 

Under  15  yean 

16  years 

6 
14 

34 

16 

40 
IS 
IS 

2 

17 

10  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

1 

2 

21  years 

22  years.. 

23  years 

34  years 

1 
2 
6 

1 

a 

8 

25  to  29  years 

6 

4 
6 
6 

1 
1 

12 

30  to  34  years 

86  to  44  years 

2 

46  to  64  years 

1 

66to64yeant 

1 
1 

1 

06  years  and  over 

1 
6 

Otners,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

8 

4 

Total 

110 

107 
123 
83 
62 
61 
3< 
60 
38 
27 
17 
21 
87 
22 
29 
8 
1 

36 

7 

169 

107 
123 
86 
68 
61 
39 
09 
40 
36 
28 
40 
180 
100 
180 
63 
7 
8 

er 

86 

20 

6 

00 

ALL  RACES. 

Under  15  years 

97 
144 

182 

191 

190 

160 

300 

114 

100 

80 

60 

206 

80 

114 

64 

14 

7 

or 

97 

16  years 

144 

16  years 

3 

1 

2 

3 

8 

10 

30 

21 

28 

24 

40 

172 

110 

247 

83 

18 

8 

51 

184 

17  years 

104 

18  years 

1 

109 

19  years 

3 
9 
8 

9 

11 

19 

92 

76 

127 

44 

6 

4 

37 

108 

30  years 

236 

21  years 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

10 

48 

31 

24 

8 

8 

180 

22  years 

180 

23  years 

106 

34  years 

107 

26  to  29  years 

i 

2 
3 
8 

880 

80  to  34  years 

201 

86  to  44  years 

4M 

46  to  64  years 

'8 

66  to  04  years 

66  Tears  and  over 

i 

8 

IS 

Otners,  reported  as 
21  yean  and  OTor... 

25 

U6 

Totel 

701 

448 

17 

1,358 

8,076 

8«7 

180 

8,088 

49450°-^.  Doc.  #46,  «l-2 40 
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Table  ni.-CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE^-CoDtinued. 

A.-BT  BAOB:  XAZVS.  SSW  HAKPSHIRX,  HASSAGHU8ETTB,  EBODI  ISLAHD-Ooat'd. 

NEW   HAMFSHIBE. 


UkJe. 

Female. 

Aff*. 

SlDgk. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
fiepa- 

deserted. 

ToUO. 

Single, 

Marrl«d. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

rated,  uid 
dea«it«L 

TotaL 

> 

1 

8 
1 

1 
8 
3 
4 

1 

1 

9 

i 

4 

jgjmn  ,--.... r 

3 

3 

6 

Iftwn.I ,.—... 

1 
1 
1 

1 

gOjI^n. ,TTT,i 

1 

I 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 

e 
1 
3 
3 
5 
3 

a 

4 

i 

1 

1 

3 
1 
3 
3 
7 
5 
3 

e 

S4  yfiata.      »..,.,. ■ 

1 

S6  ia  ^  y^fi., 

I 

1 

1 
3 
3 

s 

1 
3 

4 

tS  to  44  ye»i^. , 

4 

3 
4 

3 

14 

46U} bi  yP4irs,i., i 

10 

56  to  64  vcars... .. 

1 
I 

1 
1 

11 

6£  ye&ra'and  over 

g 

Otbcrs,  reported   as 
21  j^n  and  over... 

3 

a 

^ 

Totil 

« 

» 

17 

GO 

37 

13 

00 

Under  15  yeoi^. .,.-,. 
15  yea™.-.. <^...«. 

H 

20 

17 

10 

13 

6 

« 

7 

3 

3 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

H 
30 

17 
10 
13 
S 

10 
£ 
4 

3 
Ifl 
10 

a? 
10 

1 
1 

GO 

17 
33 

45 
40 
30 
33 
33 
25 
14 
11 
10 
29 
10 
13 
5 
1 

IT 

m 

1676^8       .......... 

4B 

17  yam.............. 

40 

IB  J^TS.. .,...-, 

3 
fl 
3 
5 
6 
4 
4 
2fl 
15 
34 
10 
3 

41 

3 

S9 

30 years  ,.... - 

3S 

3 
3 
3 

3 

^ 

22  yeura , . ...,,, 

IS 

1 

10 

34  years 

14 

S£ to ^ yevS'-...  »»- 

U 

34 
17 

1 
4 

10 

t 
1 
1 

83 

30  to  34  j'cofl.^ 

1 
1 
1 

30 

35  to  44  yeflis 

St 

45  to  54  vears.. 

39 

55  to  ft4  years. . .   ..... 

4 

AS  Tsals  and  over. .. . . 

I 
G(2 

I 

OtiEm,  reported   m 
91  fwra  wd  over... 

15 

3 

as 

13 

71 

Total-. -..,.... 

135 

123 

5 

2f.3 

3S0 

IdO 

37 

C7A 

■Noum. 

IfiTtsn. ............. 

1 

1 

15  ]r«BT«- ...... -...--. 

1 

3 

f 

IT  years.. ............ 

a 

IB  j«an 

I 

1 

19  Twr> , , 

1 
3 

3 

3 

t 

KyMn........u..x 

91  TMIt.. ., 

1 

i 

32feBii... 

aayiftaw , 

24yeara.............. 

i 

3 
s 
1 
1 

1 
S 
1 
B 
1 

a 

35  to  29  yMn... ...... 

1 

1 

""     '     " 

T 

30  to  34  years..-. 

9 

35  to  44  years, , 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

I 
4 
3 

10 

ft 
1 

45  to  54  years ..... 

55  to  54  years  -  - 

Otben,  raijorted   as 
31  jflsn  and  otbt..  . 

IMrt.. 

5 

I 

^ 

1 

15 

10 

7 

41 
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Table  IH.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OP  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A.-BT  BAGS:  XAZaX.  VBW  HAXPSHDIX.  1CAS8ACHVBXTT8,  HEODS  ZSLAVS-Oont'd. 

KEW  SAXP8HISB— Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

Af^ 

Blncle. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

SlnglB. 

Manled. 

wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deaerted. 

TotaL 

ntisH. 
Under  15  years 

1 
3 
4 
6 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
5 
9 
3 
3 

1 

3 

16  years 

1 

1 

16  years 

4 

17  years 

f 

18  years. 

7 

19  years 

1 

20  years... 

1 

21  years 

1 

22  years -  r  - 

1 

33  years 

1 

1 

3 

24  years 

8 

26  to  20  years 

2 

2 

7 

30  to  34  years 

8 

35  to  44  years 

1 

1 

3 

4 

18 

45  to  54  years 

13 

55  to  64  years 

3 

85  years  and  over 

1 

1 

Otners,  reported  as 
21  years  and  over... 

1 

1 

Total 

4 

1 

1 

6 

49 

21 

6 

76 

RAUAN. 

Under  IS  years 

1 

1 

15  yMtra 

16  yean 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

1 

1 

Total 

3 

3 

rousH. 
15y«ara 

8 

16  years 

4 

17  yean 

8 

18  yean 

5 

2 

7 

1 
3 

1 

.6 
2 
7 
1 
3 
1 
8 
8 

0 

5 

1 

3 

18 

19  yean 

10 

20  yean 

11 

21  yean 

6 

22  yean 

4 

7 

23  yean 

1 
1 
6 
9 
8 
1 

3 

24  yean 

3 
S 

1 
• 

8 

3 

25to29  vean 

1 

1 
1 

17 

30  to  34  yean 

10 

35  to  44  yean 

2 

t 

45  to  54  yean 

Othen,  reported  as 
21  yean  and  over... 

a 

6 

Total 

24 

21 

iS 

73 

37 

8 

108 

rOBTUOUESK. 

25  to  29  yean 

1 

1 

30  to  34  yean 

S6to44yeara 

1' 

i' 

i' 

i 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

KBSSS 
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Table  HI.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE-Omtinued. 

A«-BY  &AOX:  KAIVZ,  ZTiW  SAMPSHIBX.  KASSACHITSZTTS.  &HOBS  Xai.Ain>— ConrdL 
mw  EAXP8HIBX— Concladed. 


Aie. 


OTHEE  1ACK8. 


Under  15  yeen 

[15  yean 

I  tAyean 

1 17  yean 

[18  yean 

I  ID  yean 

I  90  yean 

ItlyewB 

tflSycon ... 

1 33  yean 

T  94  yean 

rS6to29yean 

Sto34y«an 
to  44  yon 

"UtoMynm 

66toMyean 

66  yean  and  over 

Otnenr  reported  aa 
21  yean  and  over... 


Total. 


▲IX  %ACZS. 


Under  15  yean 

16  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

90  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

S3  yean 

34  yean 

26  to  39  yean. 

10  to  34  yean 

16  to  44  years. 

46  to  64  yean. 

6&to64yean 

06  yean  and  over... . 
Otben,  reported  u 

21  yenra  and  over. , 


Block. 


38 


15 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed, 
dlvonsed, 

ratedVuDd 
deserted. 


TotaL 


I 


Female. 


BlDcIe. 


40 


Harried. 


WW. 

owed, 

divorced, 

ralea.and 
deserted. 


IS 


67 


TotaL 


1 


4 


i 


ai 

a 

m 

71 

66 

48 


S 

6 


L 
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Tabu  Xn.—OONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPliOYEES, 

BY  AQE— Continued. 

A^-«T  BACK:  XAIBX.  MEW 


,  MAHAOHinUTTa,  BBOIIB  in.A>I>-Ol»fd. 
■ASSAaHVOTTf. 


Mala. 

Afe. 

Stngle. 

Ifwrfed. 

Wld- 

owed, 

dlvoroed, 

rateo^d 
deserted. 

TotaL 

Bincle. 

Ifanted. 

Wld- 
owed, 

rated^uid 

TotaL 

▲XKEICAM. 

Under  16  yean 

15  yean.............. 

0 
17 
24 
11 
13 
9 
8 
6 
2 
8 
5 
8 
8 
8 

9 

17 
24 
11 
18 
9 
9 
7 
4 
9 
6 
20 
19 
22 
9 
1 

15 
24 
42 
40 
41 
87 
80 
32 
20 
16 
14 
87 
18 
21 
15 
7 
2 

67 

^ 

M 

16  yean 

48 

17  yean 

40 

18  yean 

2 

2 

6 

8 

4 

2 

2 

27 

12 

22 

14 

8 

48 

19  yean........ 

80 

20  yean 

1 
1 

2 

1 

85 

21  yean........ 

40 

22Tean......... 

1 
S 

28 

28]rean.............. 

21 

24  yean 

1 

18 

2S  to  29  yean 

Mto34yean 

SSto44yean 

46to54yean 

12 
16 
U 
6 
1 

1 

1 

4 
3 
2 

1 

5 

05 

81 

47 

8 

88 

H  to  64  yean 

13 

65  yean  and  over. ... 

8 

Otnen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

2 

2 

4 

24 

86 

Total 

133 

56 

4 

198 

478 

127 

21 

«86 

ISXNCH  CAKAI»AK. 

Under  15  yean 

15  yean.  ............ 

34 

53 
54 
58 

48 
47 
38 
32 
27 
27 
20 
68 
33 
30 
6 
1 

84 
88 
54 
68 

48 
48 
39 
38 
31 
33 
31 
136 
120 
178 
57 
16 
3 

61 

44 

82 
107 
106 
133 
119 
124 
115 
87 
54 
51 
166 
49 
60 
16 
8 

44 

82 

16  yean 

107 

17  yean 

106 

18  yean 

12 

14 

17 

27 

17 

28 

26 

120 

113 

153 

42 

5 

145 

19  yean 

1 

1 

6 

4 

6 

11 

68 

85 

142 

47 

15 

2 

83 

188 

20  yean 

1 
3 
1 
5 
1 

13 
6 
19 
18 
8 

143 

21  yean 

145 

22  yean 

106 

28  yean 

87 

24  yean 

78 

26  to  29  yean 

80  to  34  yean 

SS  to  44  yean 

45  to  64  yean 

55  to  64  yean 

289 

2 
6 

4 

168 
283 
78 
11 

65  yean  and  over. . . . 

1 

Othen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

18 

89 

61 

4 

166 

Total 

694 

421 

13 

1,028 

1,895 

685 

74 

3,I0i 

XKOLBBH. 

Under  15  yean 

15  yean 

24 
28 
22 

17 
11 

24 
28 
22 
18 
11 
14 
6 
6 
10 
9 
7 
44 
84 
78 
68 
20 
6 

12 

13 
27 
41 
40 
47 
31 
48 
41 
30 
21 
24 
50 
22 
36 
5 
1 
1 

81 

IS 

37 

16  yean 

41 

17  yean 

40 

18  yean 

47 

19  yean 

8 

7 
13 

5 
12 

7 
48 
44 
100 
84 
10 

84 

20  yean 

80 

21  yean 

1 
6 
8 

64 

22  yean 

44 

28  yean 

88 

24  yean 

1 
6 
8 

• 
8 

4 
8 

8 

83 

26  to  20  yean 

80  to  34  yean 

26 
23 
68 
69 
18 
5 

8 

1 

107 
60 

85  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

55  to  64  yean 

2 
3 

2 
1 

1 

143 

47 
15 

66  yean'and  over. . . . 

4 

Omen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

18 

64 

Total 

190 

217 

10 

417 

680 

206 

85 

861 
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Table  m.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A«-BT  BAGS:  MAZVZ,  HEW  HAMPSHZBE.  MASBA0HUBITT8,  BEODE  ]8I.ABD>-Ctelt'd. 

MASSACHirSBTTS— Oontinued. 


■ 

Mal& 

Age. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Manted. 

Wid- 
owed, 
dlvoroedi 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

IRISH. 

Under  16  yean 

16  yean 

13 
17 
10 
9 
14 
0 
8 
3 
5 
4 
2 
10 
5 
26 
4 
1 

13 

17 

10 

9 

14 

6 

9 

6 

7 

6 

3 

15 

16 

64 

26 

6 

8 
28 
33 

48 

71 

62 

48 

60 

39 

48 

42 

169 

104 

180 

08 

10 

1 

97 

g 

28 

10  yean 

88 

17  yean 

48 

18  yean 

1 
6 
4 

16 
6 
4 
3 

46 

49 
123 

68 
6 

73 

19  yean 

68 

20  yean 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

11 

23 

17 

3 

63 

2iyean 

75 

22  yean 

44 

23  yean 

62 

24  yean 

44 

26  to  29  yean 

30  to  34  yean 

36  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

66  to  64  yean 

66  yean  and  over 

6 
9 
48 
SO 
10 

230 

163 

6 

4 
1 

351 

156 

26 

1 

Otnen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

1 

5 

6 

60 

• 

Ui 

Total 

137 

71 

11 

219 

1,106 

378 

113 

1,5  i.-. 

ITALIAN. 

Under  15  yean 

1 
4 
9 
9 
7 
S 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

15  yean 

1 
3 

13 
7 

11 
9 
8 
5 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
3 

13 
7 

11 

10 
8 
6 
2 
0 

12 
7 
9 
3 

f 

16  yean 

■1 

17  yean 

1 
1 

I.. 

18  yean 

s. 

19  yean 

20  yean 

1 

2 
3 

1 

21  yean 

22  yean 

1 

23  yean 

1 
3 
9 
6 
9 
3 

24  Tears 

1 
3 

4 
8 

1 

25  to  29  yean 

1 

30  to  34  y«irs 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

Total 

G6 

31 

1 

97 

47 

18 

1 

POUSH. 

Under  16  yeara 

8 
8 
22 
28 
47 
40 
25 
41 
33 
If. 
17 
47 
18 
7 
2 

8 

8 
22 
28 
48 
41 
26 
52 
46 
27 
34 
144 
80 
60 
22 
8 
1 

60 

11 
19 
44 

86 
98 
107 
113 
125 
120 
56 
40 
64 
28 
16 
4 

— 

16  yean 

— =  —a 

16  yean 

17  yean 

1 
7 
18 
25 
29 
30 
40 
33 
102 
68 
63 
12 

18  yean 

1 
1 
1 

10 
11 
10 
17 
94-. 
Gl 
62 
19 
2 
1 

29 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 



22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

s 

4 
8 
9 
6 
2 

25  to  29  yean 

1 
1 

30  to  34  yean 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

65  to  64  yean 

1 
1 

1^ 

66  yean  and  over 

Otnen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

21 

23 

S8 

Total 

380 

321 

7 

70S 

963 

445 

■Bw 
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tablb  m.— conjugal  condition  of  male  and  female  employees, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A^BT  XAOB:  KAnrX.  VXW  HAXPSHIBX,  MASSAdHVSSTTS,  SHODS  nLAVD-Ooard 

KASSACHTrSXTTS— Concluded. 


Male. 

Female. 

Ace. 

Single. 

Harried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

rated,  and 
deserted. 

Totid. 

poBTnoTneaa. 
Under  16  years 

11 

14 

33 

24 

29 

16 

10 

8 

0 

5 

1 

10 
4 
3 

11 
14 
36 
24 
31 
16 
11 
0 
0 
11 
10 
30 
14 
16 
6 
8 

17 

0 
14 
30 
42 
50 
42 
34 
43 
31 
17 
15 
86 
7 
0 
8 

t 

16  years..' 

u 

16  years 

1 

10 

17  years 

48 

18  years 

2 

6 

0 

6 

10 

34 

12 

0 

86 

38 

86 

0 

60 

W  ymrs , 

61 

20  years. 

1 
1 
3 
6 
9 
10 
10 
12 
6 
8 

0 

40 

31  years 

1 

6t 

82  Tears 

66 

83  years 

1 
1 

8 
1 
6 

1 

10 

84  years 

86 

86  to  29  years. 

66 

10  to  34  years 

81 

86  to  44  years 

46  to  54  years. 

1 

40 
IS 

66toMyears 

Others,  reported  as  21 
years  and  over 

8 

10 

84 

u 

Total 

184 

81 

8 

867 

881 

190 

14 

686 

OTHXK  XACEa. 

Uader  16  yean 

0 

27 
26 
40 
80 
60 
43 
63 
30 
31 
13 
42 
16 
17 

0 
87 
86 
41 
83 
74 
43 
70 
60 
86 
18 
63 
38 
63 
15 
8 
3 

64 

8 
10 
86 
41 
68 
44 
•88 
83 
84 
IS 
12 
82 
23 
13 

8 

t 

16  years............. . 

10 

16  years 

86 

i?  years 

1 

3 

6 

1 

7 

11 

5 

6 

21 

21 

45 

U 

8 

1 

ao 

7 

1 

6 

4 

7 

4 

1 

8 

83 

10 

84 

16 

48 

IB  years 

Oi 

10  years 

# 

80  years 

17 

31  years 

m 

83ymre 

81 

83  years 

14 

84  years 

li 

86  to  29  years 

64 

80  to  34  years 

86  to  44  years 

46  to  64  years 

1 

1 
1 

8 
6 

8 
1 

48 
61 
31 

66  to  64  years 

1 

66  years  and  over 

1 

Otners,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

84 

46 

17 

61 

Total 

648 

177 

4 

729 

430 

180 

11 

680 

▲LL  BACKS. 

Under  16  years 

108 

1G5 

196 

201 

249 

212 

146 

166 

121 

98 

68 

204 

92 

98 

18 

2 

108 
166 
197 
202 
254 
219 
153 
195 
161 
132 
115 
463 
328 
489 
306 
56 
13 

204 

108 
306 
331 
431 
510 
436 
428 
440 
372 
228 
200 
545 
250 
334 
114 
31 
4 

863 

Ul 

16  years.. ...,,,.. 

90S 

16  years 

1 

S81 

17  years 

1 

6 

7 

7 

28 

39 

33 

46 

256 

233 

876 

171 

60 

0 

116 

0 

80 

67 

70 

111 

90 

90 

83 

807 

822 

623 

183 

84 

410 

18  years 

MD 

10  years 

488 

20  years 

...  . 

5 

4 
f 
« 
S2 
30 

or 

60 
38 

4 

84 

4DS 

21  years 

1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
4 
16 
16 
4 
8 

1 

666 

22  years 

466 

23  years 

896 

24  years 

888 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

86  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years 

66  to  64  years 

66  years  and  over 

074 
608 
064 

861 
67 

8 

Otners,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

87 

883 

018 

Total 

3,831 

1,876 

88 

8,668 

6,830 

i,m 

aos 

7,811 

H          632       WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS— COTTON   TEXTIUES.          ^^^^ 

[              Table  III.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES,       ■ 
^H                                                              BY  AGE— Continued.                                                             ■ 

^^         A*^BY  BAGS:  MAINS,  NSW  HAMPSHIES,  MASSAC HU8STTS,  MHOOS  ISLAN]>-Oonl'd.         | 

^M                                                                BHODS  ISLAND.                                                                  I 

1 

Male, 

Female.                                  1 

Single. 

Married  > 

WJd- 

owed, 

dlvonxid, 

SOTia- 
rated,  and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

WId. 
owed, 

dlToroed,! 

rated/imd 
deserted.) 

Total.          fl 

Under  15  years..... .- 

6 

17 
0 

11 
3 
4 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
3 
2 

« 

17 

0 
11 
3 
4 
3 
3 
8 
3 
1 
6 
6 
3 
S 
3 

7 

8 
tt 

17 
18 
20 
13 
10 
17 

a 

3 
4 

6 
8 
4 

1 
1 

12 

■1 

18 
30 
14 
10 
21 

8 

4 

4 

8 

6 
10 

8 

8 

10 

17  ye&n. ............> 

ID  years.............. 

1 

20  years.............. 

3 

8 

1 

22 years  .............. 

33  yean 

1 

3 

24  yean 

1                  26to2»yeara. 

30  to  34  yean......... 

8 

4 
i 
4 
1 

4 

8 
3 
9 
2 
1 

7 

1 
8 

6 

1 

1 

1                 35to44yeara 

1                  46  to  64  years 

1 

'                   66  to  64  years 

1 

Othen,  reported  as  21 
yean  aod  over 

TotAl 

8 

CS 

22 

1 

89 

162 

80 

12 

194 

PKKirCR  CANADIAN. 

Under  15  yean....... 

Uyean 

54 
GO 

m 

S3 
60 
34 
33 
39 
23 
18 
15 
24 
11 
15 
6 
1 

18 

54 

80 
60 

68 
61 

35 
85 
82 
28 
22 
25 
78 
40 
03 
46 
B 

68 

40 
60 
106 
97 
97 
90 
09 
72 
48 
24 
28 
73 
20 
19 
9 
3 

19 

40 
87 

108 
97 
90 
96 
7T 
»4 
68 
W 
80 

106 
58 
88 
49 
4 

88 

1 
2 

Iff  ynan..  .  , 

17  yean.............. 

1                 IByean 

1 
1 
3 
43 
6 
4 
10 
48 
37 
75 
40 
8 

44 

3 

8 
8 
IB 
7 

8 
9 
83 
33 
50 
34 
1 

84 

Ifrymn.. ....... 

20  yean............... 

21  yean,.... 

4 

2Zyean 

28  yean 

24  yfitirf 

1 
3 

a 

14 
9 

2&to2Qyoan...,. 

1 
1 
8 

1 

ao  to  34  yean 

86  to  44  yean.... 

46toS4yean. 

66  to  04  years. 

Otbera,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  ov«r 

Total 

SNGuas. 

Under  16  yean 

Uyean ,, 

1 

8 

617 

818 

7 

843 

877 

^5 

38 

1.150 

12 
17 
0 
7 
6 
Q 
1 
11 
4 
8 

12 
17 

9 
7 
8 
7 

I 
27 
4 

3 

0 
34 
20 
17 
15 
23 
17 
82 

12 

9 
34 
20 
17 
18 
23 
IS 
6S 
10 

8 
18 
31 
18 
24 

*     M 

Uyean 

17  yean 

IByean 

IByean...... 

1 

1 
1 

29 
8 

20  yean 

21  yean 

10 

1 

22  yean 

28  yean 

24  yean 

4* 

IB 

0 
30 

8 

26  to  29  years. 

30  to  34  years. 

36  to  44  years.... 

45  to  54  years. 

&6toMyearB. 

65  yean  and  over. 

OtLen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  orer 

T«lal......... 

4 

1 
4 
2 
1 
I 

10 

10 
9 
27 
11 
3 

1 

3 

16 

13 
31 
13 
4 
1 

48 

3 
3 

8 

48 

j| 

37 

1 

68 

7 

fl7 

114 

4 

215 

346 

146 

16 

407        ■ 

i 
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Table  m.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A^-BT  BAOI:  KAHS,  MEW  KAMPIXZXB,  KAMAOSUBBTTS.  SKOI»  ttLASD-ConVdi 

BKODB  nLAND— Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

Ali. 

StDfle. 

IteiiMl. 

Wid- 
owed, 
dlvoraed, 

ratediiuid 
deserted. 

TMtf. 

Slnfle. 

Maittod. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

rated,  and 
deseiited. 

Toty. 

IBISH. 

Under  15  yean 

1 
4 
6 
4 
8 

3 
4 
6 

4 
3 

4 
13 
18 
13 
15 
17 
8 
31 
6 
3 
4 
30 
30 
16 
6 
S 
1 

03 

4 

IS 

, 

18 

17  yean 

IS 

15 

10  yCBTB 

1 

18 

8 

5 

1 

6 

11 

1 

8 

3 

33 

22  Tears 

• 

fr  jf^"" 

28  yeara 

3 

1 

1 
2 
8 
3 

1 

1 
4 
0 
30 
8 
6 
1 

S3 

3 
11 

8 
17 

4 
1 

3 

1 
3 
6 

4 
1 

8 

25  to  29  yean. 

ao  to  84  yean. 

85  to  44  yean. 

46  to  54  yean. 

55  to  64  yean. 

fl6  yean  aod  over. . . , . 

8 
7 
12 
6 

8 

1 

18 

41 

31 

m 

1 
1 

14 

• 
1 

Otaen,  rqwrted  as  21 
yean  and  over 

10 

4 

57 

18 

167 

Total 

51 

55 

0 

112 

388 

14 

13 

20 

10 

23 

10 

6 

20 

S 

1 

3 

3 

1 

100 

88 

486 

RAUAir. 

Under  15  yean 

15  yean 

21 
14 

30 

16 

10 

1 

4 

82 

3 

6 

8 

11 

3 

21 

14 

30 

16 

10 

3 

5 

80 

4 

0 

8 

36 

13 

10 

1 

3 

0 

14 

3 

If 

16  yean 

1 

31 

17  yean 

1 
8 
6 
3 
36 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 
5 

30 

Uyean     

36 

10  yean 

1 
1 

27 
3 
8 

34 

30  yean.............. 

0 

2i  yean 

3 

48 

22  vean 

5 

SSjrean 

1 

6 

24  yean 

4 

26  to  29  yean 

80  to  34  yean 

86  to  44  yean 

15 
10 
10 

1 
3 

4 

' 

2 

7 

3 

5 

46to54yeanII 

1 

1 

55toMyaan 



Othen,  reported  as 
21yeanandoTar... 

• 

2 

3 

1 

S 

l^tal 

162 

76 

838 

147 

56 

8 

213 

rousH. 
Under  15  yean 

1 

4 

0 

26 

28 

18 

16 

ft 

7 

S 

6 

7 

1 

16  yean 

0 
8 

18 
8 
6 

16 
7 
4 
1 
2 
7 

ft 

3 

14 

8 

7 

16 

16 

6 

4 

3 

30 

17 

IS 

1 

4 

16  yean 

3 

1 
4 
6 
11 
0 
5 
5 
0 
31 
11 
7 

u 

17  yean 

1 

37 

is  yean 

SB 

10  yean 

1 

34 

20  yean 

37 

31  yean..... 

8 
3 
8 

1 

23 
17 
18 

1 

18 

22  yean 

13 

38  yean 

.......... 

8 

34  yean 

1 
3 

IS 

26  to  29  yean 

80  to  34  yean 

SO 

11 

36to44yean 

1 

8 

46  to  54  yean 

1 

1 

1 

56  to  04  yean 

1 
7 

1 

Othen, 'reported  as 
21  yean  and  over... 

16 

14 

30 

13 

1 

SO 

Total 

01 

82 

3 

176 

143 

103 

5 

380 

^ 


634       WOMAN   AND  OHKiD  WAO£-£ABNEBS COTTON    TEXTILES. 

Tablk  III,— conjugal  condition  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A. -BY  RACZ:  KAUTE,  ttMW  HAMPS&IRS.  MASSACHUSETTS.  RHODE  ISLASTS -Cont'd. 

EHOBE  ISLAND— Coacluded. 


PORTUOnKSE. 


Uader  ISyetirs. 

Ifi  ycai^ -■■■ 

16  years • 

17y«in ....- 

18  yean 

lSy«an 

aOy«an -. 

21  yean 

aa  years, 

aSyoirs 

»4  years 

25  to  2»  years 

30  10  5^1  years 

3a  to  41  years 

4&to  Myeai?.... 

0thi»T3,   reported   as 
31  years  Budoiref... 


Total. 


OTHSE  EACia. 


Under  IJi  yean 

15  years •-. 

leyean 

17  yean --.■ 

18  yean 

10  yean 

29  yean 

21  yean 

23  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

2ft  to  ae  yean. 

aotoSlyews 

25  to  44  yean 

45  to  £4  yean 

AS  to  64  yean 

fl5yearaan(loTer 

Others,  reported  as 

21  yean  and  over... 


Total. 


ALL  BACE8. 


Under  15  yean 

15  years..... , 

16  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

10  yean 

20  yean. 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

Mvean 

26  to  29  yean 

30  to  34  yean......... 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

55  to  04  yean 

65  years  and  over... . . 
OtDen.  reported  aa 

21  yaan  and  over... 

Total., 


Male. 


SlaglB- 


127 

147 

119 

87 

55 

»l 

113 

38 

31 

32 

55 

23 

33 

10 

3 

1 

62 

1,103 


Ifarriod. 


Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 

deaert43d. 


56 


1 

r. 

5 

122 

II) 

12 

12 

107 

«2 

157 

68 

18 

2 

120 

738 


Total. 


127 


108 
127 
147 
120 
88 
61 
64 
236 
48 
48 
44 
104 

lis 

103 
81 
23 
3 

104 


Female, 


SlDgle. 


27 


87 

147 

2U 

212 

214 

188 

135 

188 

82 

4S 

58 

134 

50 

44 

17 

8 

2 

191 


l,8G2  2,0U 


Uanled. 


Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sfjia- 
r[ite<J.aQd 
deserted. 


39 


40 


3 

5 

3 

13 

23 

27 

109 

21 

18 

27 

102 

73 

122 

33 

S 


178 


TotaL 


4 
U 
M 
11 
U 

a 
s 
« 

a 

4 

u 
e 

4 
1 

4 

~ioi 


I 


T 
• 
0 
13 
8 
8 
10 
37 
1 


18 


33 

1*5 


87 
ISO 
217 
215 
227 
211 
109 

an 

108 

ea 

88 
948 

188 
103 
78 

la 

a 


I 
I 


m  488 

126  3,887         - 
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Table  m.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A^BT  BAOZ:  MAZHX,  BXW  HAMP8HZRX,  XASSAOHXTSITTB.  BHODX  IBLAirD-Cont'd. 
TOTAL,  NBW  ENOLAND  OBOUP. 


Male. 

Aga. 

Single. 

ICarried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

rateoTuid 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

ICuTled. 

Wid- 
owed, 
dlTocoed, 

rated^uid 
deserted. 

TotaL 

AMEUCAN. 

Under  15  yean 

15  yean 

25 
51 

37 
27 
19 
14 
11 
9 
5 
9 
7 
15 
7 
10 
1 

26 
51 
37 
37 
19 
16 
14 
16 

8 
13 

9 
36 
81 
33 
14 

4 

1 

12 

39 
44 

77 
79 
80 
60 
66 
66 
87 
37 
33 
60 
81 
42 
29 
21 
11 

84 

29 

44 

19  yean 

77 

17  yean........ 

1 
3 
4 
9 
18 
7 

e 

8 
44 

26 
60 
38 
10 

1 

43 

80 

18  yean...... 

83 

10  yean 

1 
3 
6 
8 
8 
1 

19 
24 
23 
10 
8 
1 

6 

64 

20  yean..... 

66 

21  yean...... 

1 

1 
8 

79 

22  yean 

45 

23  yean 

86 

24  yean 

1 
1 

38 

25  to  29  yean. 

30  to  34  yean 

8 
4 
30 
31 
19 
7 

• 

107 
61 

35  to  44  yean 

131 

45to54yean 

55  to  84  yean 

3 

1 

88 

60 

66  yean  and  over 

19 

Otnen,  reported  as 
21  yean  and  over... 

6 

186 

TotaL 

253 

103 

6 

862 

854 

366 

87 

1,307 

nCNCA  CANADIAN. 

Under  15  yean 

182 

228 

205 

168 

159 

115 

114 

106 

71 

58 

47 

139 

61 

58 

13 

8 

U3 

228 

307 

164 

160 

120 

123 

168 

80 

81 

86 

342 

246 

416 

165 

30 

7 

221 

187 
811 
416 
405 
420 
376 
382 
299 
231 
161 
136 
403 
143 
145 
47 
10 
1 

188 

187 

15  yean 

i 

4 

3 

24 

38 

51 

60 

62 

62 

76 

823 

242 

416 

122 

13 

1 

180 

313 

16  yean 

3 

1 

1 

6 

9 

67 

18 

23 

39 

202 

189 

345 

133 

27 

6 

152 

419 

17  yean 

407 

WywOT.. w 

1 

445 

19  yean 

414 

20  yean 

1 

10 

8 

7 

8 

28 

20 

68 

46 

11 

1 

13 

484 

21  yean 

878 

22  yean 

380 

23  yean 

220 

24  yean.... 

214 

25  to  29  yean 

1 
6 
13 
10 

74t 

30to34yean 

406 

35  to  44  yean 

690 

45  to54yean 

8U 

i5to64yean 

M 

66  yean  and  over 

1 
8 

1 

Others,  reported  as 
31  yean  and  over... 

66 

381 

TotaL 

1,777 

1,209 

84 

3,020 

4,250 

1,676 

207 

6,133 

XNOUSH. 

Under  15  yean 

30 

48 

34 

27 

19 

20 

9 

18 

8 

8 

7 

23 

15 

20 

9 

1 

1 

10 

39 
48 
84 
27 
19 
21 

9 
35 
16 
11 

7 
66 
63 
126 
86 
36 

7 

64 

32 

51 
64 
74 
69 
60 
67 
77 
60 
88 
88 
87 
39 
44 
IS 
1 
2 

77 

83 

15  yean 

61 

16  yean 

64 

17  yean 

74 

18  yean 

69 

19  yean.... 

1 

6 
0 
48 
9 
12 
18 
70 
'     60 
1«7 
43 
U 

66 

20  yean 

76 

21  yean 

17 
7 
8 

1 

131 

22  yean 

10 

23  yean 

46 

24  yean 

1 
t 

6 
10 
17 

7 
8 

18 

63 

25  to  29  yean 

40 
30 
104 
74 
22 
5 

46 

8 

2 
2 
8 
2 
1 

S 

163 

30to34  years. 

35to44  years. 

45  to  54  years. 

55  to64yean 

65  yean  and  over 

Othen,  reported  as 
21  yean  and  over... 

96 

201 
78 
19 

f 

79 

169 

Total..... 

822 

865 

14 

601 

868 

KB 

61 

1,431 

636      WOMAN   AJID  CHILD  WAGEEABNEES COTTOK   TEXTlBH^^^^H 

Table  in.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMFL0YEE8, 

UY  AGE — t*ontinued. 

A.~B7  BACE:  KAIKB.  27EW  HAKPSHIHE.  MAGSACEtTESTTS,  BHODS  ZSLAHD— Coot'd. 

TOTAL,  NEW  ENGLAND  OBOUP— Contiimed. 

Male. 

Female.                                   1 

^^H             Aft. 

Single. 

Uarrled. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

aepa> 
rat«d,and 
desifrted. 

Total. 

Blngte. 

Uarrted. 

Wld* 

owed, 

divorced, 

rate^Vand 
desiait!d. 

TotaL 

iRiaQ. 
^m         Under  15  ytan. 

23 
27 
IB 
16 
IS 
7 
9 
10 
7 
5 
0 
15 
9 
35 
& 
3 

23 
27 
19 
15 
18 
8 
10 
18 
9 
6 
7 
23 
30 
82 

as 

11 
2 

38 

17 

4ft 

57 

71 

103 

72 

74 

94 

60 

68 

64 

224 

142 

243 

94 

18 

2 

196 

17 
46 
57 
71 
104 
7» 
78 

lao 

56 

6a 

01 

2»a 

asi 

477 
219 

41 
6 

S«3 

^*           16  years              

1 

7 

4 
23 

6 

6 

5 
61 
67 
172 

m 

li 
120 

19  years..... »»..j 

1 

1 

B 

2 

1 

1 

S 

21 

41 

2S 

1 

23 

21  years.............. 

S 

32  years.... 

24  years 

2 
7 
12 
02 
45 
14 
t 

27 

25  to  29  yenra 

30  to  M  years 

36to44y«arB 

45  to  54  years 

6 
6 
2 
1 

4 

55  to  (>l  years 

Olhcni.   reported  aa 
21  years  and  over... 

Total 

11 

227 

139 

IS 

384 

1,615 

S61 

175 

2,851 

tTALUir. 

Dndtf  16  jiira 

15  years.. <.  .,,.. 

21 

15 

32 

20 

17 

12 

18 

40 

7 

7 

12 

15 

5 

21 
15 

S2 
29 
17 
13 
16 
67 
0 
U 
15 
40 
20 
19 
4 
2 

10 

16 
17 

29 

28 

30 

23 

10 

22 

« 

4 

S 

S 

1 

Ifl 
19 
30 
30 
34 
28 
U 

sa 

10 

« 

1 

11 

T 
» 

3 

i  1 

17  years.... 

2 
4 
5 
5 
28 

a 

4 
2 
4 
0 
9 
1 

18  yean.............. 

19  years.. 

1 
2 
27 
2 
4 
3 
34 
15 
19 
4 

a 

4 

20  years ... 

21  years 

s 

1 
1 

23  years 

94  iraars  ............. 

25  to  29  years. 

30  to  34  years......... 

1 

a 

:ki  to  44  years......... 

46  to  54  years. 

1 

55  to  ^  years 

Others,  reported  aa  21 
years  and  over 

Total.......    . 

6 

2 

3 

1 

6 

231 

9 
17 
25 

4a 

48 
50 
49 
41 
IS 
21 
SS 
18 
.    9 
2 

107 

1 

330 

198 

77 

9 

284 

roLrmf. 

Under  15  years 

15  years 

« 
17 

26 
44 
63 
50 
51 
09 
55 
33 
40 
185 
lOS 
8S 
26 
3 
I 

80 

12 

26 

5B 

117 

138 

135 

143 

140 

131 

62 

40 

80 

31 

IS 

4 

1 

U 
20 
60 
110 
151 

im 

MO 
17tt 

m 

107 

93 
210 
115 
103 

38 
8 

16  years 

3 

3 

13 

34 

37 
38 
39 
45 
43 
132 
75 
74 
13 

17  years 

I 

18  years 

2 

2 
1 

18 

13 

14 

19 

126 

89 

79 

22 

2 

1 

43 

19  yean 

aoyean 

3i  yean.............. 

2 
1 
1 

i' 

1 

22  vean...... ........ 

SSyeara 

34 yean  ............. 

4 

7 
9 
10 

7 

a 

2S  to  29  yean 

30  to  34  years. 

S5(o44  yean 

1 
1 

45  to  54  yean. 

65  to  64  years. 

2 
1 

66  yeora  and  over 

Others,  reported  88  21 
yean  and  over..... 

Total 

tf 

84 

4a 

a 

78 

605 

431 

10  1            940 

1,176 

578 

43  1            1   -mrr         1 

1          *• •""        ■ 

11 

1^           M 

1^ 
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Tablb  m.-CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OP  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 

BY  AGE— Continued. 

A^BT  BAOB:  MAOn,  HXW  SAMPSHIBS.  MABSAOHinSXTTS.  BHODX  IBULVD-ConePd. 
TOTAL,  NBW  BNOLANS  esOUP— Concluded. 


Ate. 

Blngls. 


PORTUOnXSK. 

Under  IS  years 17 

ISyears 17 

16  years 51 

17  years 36 

ISyears 37 

19  years 17 

aoyears 14 

21  years 12 

22year8 7 

23yean 6 

34yeara 6 

26  to  29  years 12 

S0to34years 7 

Uto44years. 6 

45toMyears 

66  to  64  years 

Others,  reported  as  21 

years  and  over 

Total 282 

UTUBJI  KACK8. 

Under  15  years 23 

15years 88 

Wyears 43 

17  years 54 

ISyears 99 

Wyears 86 

20years 62 

21  years 83 

22  years 46 

23years 40 

24years 21 

26  to  29  years 82 

30to34years 27 

35to44vears 29 

46to54years 2 

55  to  64  years 

66  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  21 

years  and  over 39 

Total 773 

ALL  BACB8. 

Under  15  years 339 

Uyeers 441 

16years 446 

17  years 394 

ISyears 428 

19  years 319 

2Dyear8 282 

21  years 827 

22years 191 

23years 161 

24years 127 

26to29years 869 

aoto34yeers 139 

36to44year8 166 

45to64years S4 

55to64years 7 

66  years  and  orer. ...  1 
Others,  reported  as  21 

years  and  over 189 

Total 4,840 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 


2 
1 
4 
S 

4 
7 
9 
21 
12 
17 
S 
S 

11 


X 
2 

6 
2 
25 
11 
6 
6 
31 
36 
ri6 
26 
10 
4 

47 

278 


2 

2 

7 

18 

22 

161 

60 

60 

78 

471 

422 

604 

302 

75 

IS 

332 

2,724 


Totid. 


17 
17 
£2 
36 
39 
18 
18 
15 
11 
18 
15 
88 
10 
28 
8 
8 

10 

~866 


23 
88 
43 
56 

101 
92 

64 

106 

66 

45 

27 

113, 

64 

96 

30 

10 

6 

91 

1,062 


441 
449 
897 
436 
337 
304 
490 
2S2 
212 
206 
836 
571 
883 
361 
88 
24 

685 

7,160 


Female. 


Single. 


12 
463 


602 


813 
642 
785 
883 

981 
831 
820 
790 

sn 

371 
341 
935 
412 
520 
197 
51 
16 

661 

10,016 


ICarried. 


Wid- 
owed, 
dlvoroed, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 


26 
241 


26 
"214 


4 
7 
15 
56 

100 
132 
248 
149 
149 
158 
716 
535 
955 
824 
46 
3 

OS 

<,114 


17 


TotaL 


1 
19 
6 
12 
11 
51 
67 
184 
141 
66 
15 


625 


14 

27 
48 
64 
7S 
& 
47 
00 
62 
88 
SI 
88 
80 
49 
11 


8S 


17 
20 
41 
68 

79 
08 
58 

08 
48 
10 
27 
74 
61 
74 
SI 
S 
1 

n 
"mo 


SI8 

646 
798 
806 

'•SI 

058 

1,057 

732 

582 

610 

1,708 

1,004 

1,609 

663 

UB 

84 

1,240 

14,756 


I 


TablkIH,— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE--CoQtinaed. 

B^-AMXHIOAVa  OVLT:  VIBOUTIA.  NO&TH  CABOLINA,  BOVTS  CAHOLOfA,  OZO&OXA, 

AI.ABAUA,  MISSISSIPFL 


AND  CHLLD   WAi 


OTTON    T 


MOtTH  CAROUKA. 


Under  15  jean 

WyfMS 

16yeara 

17  years 

18  yean 

19yesr3 

20ycara 

21  years 

Z2  ypars 

33year5 

24  years -.. 

25  t<i20  years 

SO  to  34  years 

36  lo  44  yean 

«to64yean! 

55  to  04  yean — . — 

06  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as 

21  yean  and  over. . 


Total.. 


vniaDnA. 


Under  15  years — 

Ifi  years 

Ifi  years 

17  years 

18  years 

10  yean -. 

20  years 

21  yean  and  over. . 


Total. 


KOBTH  CAHOUKA. 


Under  16  yean..,. 
16  yean 

16  yean 

17  yean 

Wyean 

Myean 

aoyean 

2lyeanandov«r.. 


Total. 


Male. 


Single. 


854 

268 
1S6 

86 

131 

82 

106 

81 

64 

M 

35 

24 

99 

9 

6 

1 


46 


2,080 


IM 

on 

41 
53 
33 
42 
201 


6M 


854 
208 
lfi& 

86 
131 

82 
106 
398 


2,0«l 


Married. 


1 

0 

0 

15 

35 

31 

40 
33 

1 

-1:1 
i:i- 

94 

4 

1 

M 
15 

a 

3 

77 


773 


1 
4 

6 
390 


401 


1 
« 

IS 

as 

710 


773 


Widowed 

dl  vorced, 

separated, 

andde> 

aerted. 


11 


n 


21 


11 


11 


■oirm  cAAouirA. 

Under  15  yean.. 

15  years. 

16  yean. 

17  yean. 

18  yean. 

19  yean, 
apyears. 
21  yean  and  over.. 

Total. 
a  Inoludlnf  2  malea  reported  aa  16  jean  and  qtm.       *  Includtug  4  remales  reported  as  1«  yean  and  orw. 


Total. 


854 
268 

IM 

92 
187 

BT 
141 

112 
105 
67 
85 
166 
2fi7 
103 
71 
16 
3 

125 


2.8C4 


196 

eo 

4t 
54 

36 
48 
612 


i.m 


854 

268 
156 

92 
137 

97 

141 

1,119 


2,864 


Single. 


35 


3,060 


147 
63 

HS 
56 
08 
40 
42 
194 


095 


729 

307 
308 
280 
342 
226 
207 
064 


3,069 


37 


643 


1 
7 
14 
17 
9 
363 


313 


3 
7 
12 

16 
41 
37 
S3 
475 


643 


Ift 


98 


91 


3,810 


149 
<B 
80 
63 
S5 
58 
52 

641 


1,099 


733 
SU 
321 

aos 
a84 

264 

205 
1,228 


3,810 
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Table  in.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OP  MALE  AND  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES, 

BY  AGE-Concluded. 

B.-^AMEBI0AV8  OHLT:  VntOIVIA,  VOBTH  OABOUnrA,  BOTTTH  OABOLDTA,  OSORGIA, 
AT.ABAlfA,  MTSSTSSTPPI-Concluded. 


Male. 

Ag». 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
aeparatea, 
and  de- 
serted. 

Total. 

OSOIUIU. 

Under  16  years 

15  years •- 

6S0 

264 
•  207 

149 

141 
83 
73 

622 

650 

264 

a  210 

154 

144 

90 

86 

1,420 

fl04 

208 

ft334 

270 
292 
200 
120 
700 

1 

4 

8 

28 

60 

88 

42 

700 

1 

608 

3QS 

16  years 

3 

4 

8 

7 

13 

886 

»3tf 

17  years 

1 

307 

18  years 

2 

2 

1 

216 

344 

19  years 

240 

20  years 

173 

ai  yean  and  over 

13 

1,716 

Total 

2,098 

916 

13 

3,027 

2,836 

963 

222 

4.020 

ALABAMA. 

Under  15  years 

16  years 

454 

119 
«115 
81 
92 
55 
67 
263 

454 

110 
ell5 
86 
08 
60 
75 

717 

433 

155 
164 

147 
168 
122 
100 
316 

2 

2 

0 

12 

14 

23 

33 

348 

435 

1 

168 

16  years 

168 

17  years 

5 
6 
5 
8 
442 

169 

18  years 

182 

19  years 

2 

1 

111 

147 

20  years 

134 

21  years  and  over 

12 

774 

Total 

1,246 

4G6 

12 

1,724 

1,504 

443 

116 

2,163 

IflSSiaSTFPL 

Under  IS  years 

16  years 

237 
43 

61 
23 
2ft 
13 
17 
62 

1 

238 
43 
52 
23 
27 
13 
10 

182 

170 
73 
70 
50 

101 
34 
61 

191 

170 

1 
2 

4 

10 

6 

8 

138 

1 

76 

16  years 

1 

81 

17  years 

63 

18  years 

1 

3 

114 

19  years 

40 

20  years 

2 
114 

1 
85 

60 

21  years  and  over 

6 

414 

Total 

472 

119 

6 

697 

758 

3,165 

1,278 

« 1,369 

1,137 

1,338 

706 

680 

3,863 

160 

00 

1,017 

TOTAL,  SOUrmERN 
OBOUF. 

Under  16  years 

3,760 

1,187 

^873 

553 

est 

408 

429 

2,124 

3 
2 
11 
21 

41 

47 

96 

3.971 

3,762 

1,189 

«I884 

675 

724 

455 

626 

6,1G8 

14 
24 

47 

01 

200 

165 

212 

2,766 

2 

2 
1 
1 

11 

12 

12 

754 

8,181 

IS  years 

1,304 

•  1,417 

1,220 

1,640 

073 

10  years 

17  years 

1 

18  years 

!•  jmxn 

20  years 

eis 

21  years  and  over 

73 

6^873 

Total 

10,016 

4,192 

74 

14,282 

12,635 

3,608 

706 

16,088 

•  Including  1  male  reported  as  16  years  and  over.      *  Including  3  males  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 
» Including  1  female  reported  as  16  years  and  over.    •  Including  6  femalea  imported  M  16  yean  and  out, 
•Inolodinf  2  males  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 
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TABLE  IV. -FEB  CENT  OF  IXXALE  E1IPL0TX18  OV  XACB  OOSTHSAL  001- 

DinON,  FOB  FOUB  NEW  EHOLAHD  STATES  COMBmSD. 

This  table  shows,  by  race,  for  the  four  New  Bngland  States  oom- 
bined  the  number  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age  and  the 
per  cent  of  that  number  who  were  single,  married,  and  widowed, 
divorced,  separated,  and  deserted.  The  division  into  age  groups  is 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  figures  of  this  table  being 
based  upon  those  of  Section  B  of  the  preceding  table.  The  figures 
refer  to  the  number  of  female  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several 
establishments  investigated  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward 
the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908  for  whom  the  facts  cov- 
ered by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  refetring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  aU  races  that  100  per  cent  of  the 
employees  under  15  years  of  age  were  single  and  that  the  per  cent  of 
single  decreased  gradually  with  each  age,  except  at  the  age  of  22  years, 
until  the  lowest  point  was  reached  at  the  age  group  45  to  54,  where 
only  29.8  per  cent  were  single.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cent  of 
married,  beginning  with  0.7  at  15  years,  increased  until  at  35  to  44 
years  57.6  per  cent  were  married.  The  per  cent  of  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  or  deserted  was  quite  small  until  the  age  group  35  to  44 
was  reached,  after  which  it  increased  rapidly.  The  table  shows  in 
like  manner  the  facts  for  each  separate  race. 

Table  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED. 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COM- 
BINED. 


Ace. 


Amerloan. 


Total 
number. 


Per  cent  of  each  spedfled 


Single. 


liMTled. 


wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 


FftDdi  CanadlHi. 


Total 
number. 


Peromtof  cAch  q>eclfied 


Sfcigle. 


Mauled. 


WM- 

owed, 
divoncd, 

tatea^uid 
deserted. 


Under  15  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  yean 

ao  years 

31  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  Tears 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

86  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

65toMyears 

65  years  and  over... 
Others,  repMted  i 

21  years  and  over, 

Total 


29 
44 
77 
80 
82 
64 
65 
79 
45 
36 
25 

107 
61 

121 
88 
fiO 
19 

136 

1,207 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
96.8 
97.6 
93.8 
86.2 
82.3 
82.2 
76.0 
88.0 
66.1 
60.8 
34.7 
32.9 
42.0 
67.9 

62.2 

70.8 


1.2 
2.4 
6l2 
13.8 
16.4 
1&6 
16u7 
12.0 
41.1 
42.6 
48.8 
43.2 
20.0 
6.3 

81.9 

22.0 


1.8 
2.2 
8.8 


2.8 
6.6 
16.6 
23.9 
38.0 
36.8 

6.9 

7.2 


1S7 
312 
419 
407 
445 
414 
484 
378 
286 
220 
214 
749 
406 
629 
216 
84 
8 

881 

6,182 


100.0 
99.7 
99.0 
99.6 
94.4 
90l8 
8&0 
79.1 
80.8 
68.6 
68.6 
63.8 
85.8 
23.1 
21.9 
29.4 
33.4 

49.8 

68.8 


as 

LO 

.5 

Li 

9Ll 

ILt 
18.8 
18.3 
28.2 
8&0 
48.1 
68.8 
66.1 

n.7 

88.2 
88.8 

«r.s 

27.8 


S.S 


.1 
i.% 

Lt 
8.8 

L4 
8.1 
4.8 

las 

21.4 
82.4 

88.8 

8.4 
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Tablk  IV.— per  cent  op  PEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OP  EACH  SPECIPIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE,  FOR  POUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COM- 
BINED—Continued. 


Ace. 


EngUsh. 


Total 
number. 


Per  cent  of  each  spedfled  age- 


Single. 


Married. 


Wld- 

owed, 

divorced, 

Bepa> 
rated,  and 
desoted. 


Mrii. 


Total 
number. 


Per  cent  of  each  spedfled 


Single. 


Married. 


Wld- 

owed, 

divorced, 

rateo^ttod 
deaerted. 


Under  15  years , 

16  years 

10  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

26  to  29  years , 

ao  to  34  years , 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years , 

65  to  64  years 

66  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as 

21  years  and  over... 

Total , 


22 
61 
64 
74 
09 
00 
76 

121 
89 
46 
63 

162 
95 

201 

73 

19 

6 

109 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 

88.2 

63.6 

84.7 

73.3 

78.1 

68.7 

30.6 

31.9 

17.8 

6.3 

40.0 

46.6 


9.1 
11.8 
35.6 
15.3 
26.7 
25.0 
43.2 
63.2 
73.1 
58.9 
67.9 


0.8 


46.7 


1.9 
8.1 
6.3 
5.0 
23.3 
36.8 
60.0 

7.7 


17 

46 

67 

71 

104 

79 

78 

120 

60 

63 

61 

292 

331 

477 

219 

41 

6 

343 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.0 
91.1 
94.9 
78.3 
89.8 
93.1 
88.5 
76.7 
64.3 
60.9 
43.9 
43.9 
83.3 

61. 1 


1.0 

8.9 

&1 

19.2 

10.7 

7.9 

8.3 

20.9 

30.8 

36.1 

36.5 

32.0 

16.7 

35.0 


3.6 


8.3 
X4 
6.4 
13.0 
30.6 
34.1 
60.0 

7.9 


1,423 


00.3 


36u3 


4.4 


3,351 


6&7 


33.9 


7.4 


Italian. 


Per  cent  of  each  spedfled  age- 


Age. 


Total 
number. 


Single. 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

ratedVuid 
deserted. 


Polish. 


Total 
number. 


Per  cent  of  each  specified 


Single. 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 


UndCT  15  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

30  years 

31  years 

33  years 

33  years 

34  years 

36  to  29  years , 

80  to  34  years 

36  to  44  years , 

46  to  54  years 

56  to  64  years , 

65  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as 

31  years  and  over... 


100.0 
89.6 
96.7 
93.3 
88.3 
82.1 
66.7 
42.3 
60.0 
44.4 
71.4 
4&4 
14.3 


10.5 

3.3 

6.7 

11.8 

17.9 

33.3 

63.9 
30.0 
44.4 
38.6 

8.8 
10.0 
11.2 

36.4 
85.7 

18.3 

100.0 

60.0 

60.0 

13 
36 
60 
119 
161 
160 
180 
179 
171 
107 
93 
219 
116 
103 
23 


100.0 
100.0 
96.7 
96.3 
91.4 
84.9 
70.4 
78.3 
76.6 
67.9 
49.5 
36.6 
27.0 
17.6 
17.4 
83.3 


3.3 

1.7 

8.6 

15.1 

30.6 

21.3 

0.6 

32.8 

.6 

42.1 

46.2 

4.8 

60.3 

8.3 

66.3 

7.8 

72.6 

9.8 

52.2 

30.4 

66.7 

40.0 


40.0 


30.0 


78 


48.6 


53.8 


Total... 


284 


60.7 


37.1 


3.3 


1,797 


65.4 


32.2 


3.6 
~2A 
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Table  IV.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COM- 
BINED—Concluded . 


Portaguew. 

Otber 

nam. 

TotAl 
number. 

Per  MQt  ofcftd)  qieetfled  >(«— 

Total 

ntuuber. 

Per  eent  or  each  sp«ctf|«d  t9-~ 

4re- 

SfDste. 

ManledJ 

Wid- 
owed, 
dlv<MT«d, 

deserted. 

filDcle. 

Married. 

Wld- 

cnred, 

dlTonedt 

rMedVaod 
deserted. 

Vpdetl&ftan...^... 

14 

37 

45 

£4 

73 

^ 

47  ' 

« 

33 

31 
8S 
Ml 

4a 
11 

100.0 
101).  0 
07.* 
08.1 

81.  t 

73.3 
fie,  6 
S7.8 

ei.3 

34.1 
17.  e 
33.0 
27.3 

17 
30 
41 

79 

m 

66 

m 

43 

IB 
37 
74 
SI 
74 
31 

a 
1 

Bl 

100.0 
95.0  '■ 

100,0 
8S.0 
flt.7 

84,6 

7211 
86,0 
89.6 

77.8 
62.3 

4&a 

33.0 
33.0 

(0 

10  Tcan. ,. .,,, 

3.3 

i.B ; 

13.7  1 
18.  B 
17.0 
SSlO 

43.fi 

m.A 

35.6 
fiL4 
74.4 
^,1 
€3.0 

ITfMd. - ..,. 

LLl 
1.3 

it.« 

15.6 
37.9 
14.0 
10.6 
32.3 

n.s 

49.3 

60,3 
Iff- 7 
S0.0 

iSyvHt...... 

IS  Tmv>.>..........<i 

30  y(?An. ............... 

21  ycara. «,,,», .i,..i... 

1.7 

Z^TcatJ.  ..^.......>.. 

'&  years, ...,., .- 

3.0 
3.3 
4.6 

7,7 
13.0 
9 A 

^  years.  .><.......... 

15  io  2D  yean... ..« . . . 

30  to  34  yeara., ,.,,,., 

4.0 

35  to  44  yeafs , 

10.8 

4&to  M  yean.,, 

0  7 

UloMyf&ts..       ... 

40  0 

100  0 

Otiierf,  reported  u 
71  yean  aad  over.,. 

3S 

31.  A 

ei.4 

63.7 

3S.0 

7.7 

Total     . 

721 

54.2 

33.4 

3.4 

640 

71. 7 

35.6 

3.8 

Ag 

«. 

AUr 

aoes. 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  ipedfled  as»— 

Single. 

ICarrM. 

Wid- 
owed, 
dtroroed, 

rate<riuid 
deMrted. 

Under  16  yean 

313 

646 

793 

898 

1,037 

931 

953 

1,057 

732 

532 

510 

1,702 

1,004 

l,fi5e 

662 

162 

34 

1,240 

100.0 
99.3 
99.0 
98.3 
94.6 
89.3 
86.0 
74.7 
78.8 
09.7 
66.9 
64.9 
41.0 
31.3 
29.8 
33.6 
47.1 
62.6 

15  yean 

0.7 
.9 

1.7 

&3 
10.7 
13.9 
23.6 
20.4 
28.0 
31.0 
42.1 
63.3 
67.6 
4&9 
80.3 

8.8 
41.8 

10  years. 

0.1 

17  years 

18  years. 

.1 

19  years. 

20  yeara 

.1 
1.8 

.8 
S.S 

2.1 
8.0 
6.7 
11.1 
21.8 
86.8 
44.1 
&7 

21  yeara.. 

22  yeara 

23  yeara. 

24  yeara 

25  to  20  yean 

80  to  34  yeara 

45  to  64  yeara 

66toM  yeara 

66  jf*n  wd  ov*r. . .  . 

Ouen,  reported  as  21 

yeara  and 

over 

Tot«L 

14,765 

67.0 

27.0 

4.8 
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^ABLB  v.— PXB  OSHT  OV  TEXALE  BXFL0TXS8  OF  EACH  CONJUGAL  CON- 
DITION, rOB  EACH  STATE. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  of  female  employees 
of  each  specified  age  and  the  per  cent  of  that  number  who  were  single, 
married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted.  The 
division  into  age  groups  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  tables  immediately 
preceding,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon  those  of  sections 
A  and  B  of  Table  III.  For  the  four  New  England  States  the  ages  are 
presented  in  detail  up  to  24,  then  by  five-year  groups  to  34,  and 
beyond  that  by  ten-year  groups.  The  same  ago  division  is  also  made 
in  the  case  of  North  Carolina,  that  being  the  -odIj  Southern  State 
for  which  specified  age  data  could  be  secured  in  sufficient  detail  to 
warrant  subdivision  above  20.  All  of  the  six  Southern  States  are 
then  presented  by  detailed  ages  up  to  21  and  beyond  that  all  the 
employees  are  grouped  together  as  ''21  years  of  age  and  over.''  The 
figures  refer  to  the  nimiber  of  female  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end 
of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the 
table  were  reported. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows,  for  example,  taking  the  group  of 
columns  relating  to  Maine,  that  3,062  female  employees  of  all  ages 
were  at  work  in  the  mills  investigated  and  that  of  these  67.8  per  cent 
were  single,  27.7  per  cent  married,  and  4.6  per  cent  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  or  deserted.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  were  20  years  of 
age,  that  being  the  greatest  number  at  any  single  age.  Of  that  group 
87.3  per  cent  were  single,  12.7  per  cent  married,  and  none  were 
widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted.  It  will  be  seen  further 
that  in  this  State  only  1.1  per  cent  of  those  16  years  of  age  were 
married,  but  that  the  per  cent  single  steadily  diminished,  beginning 
with  16  years,  reaching  the  minimum  in  the  group  55  to  64  years.  The 
per  cent  of  those  who  were  married  did  not  reach  10  per  cent  at  any 
age  under  20.  Beyond  that  the  percentage  showed  quite  a  steady 
increase,  reaching  the  maximimi,  61.1  per  cent,  in  the  group  35  to  44 
years.  The  group  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted 
became  relatively  most  important  after  54  years  of  age.  The  ten- 
year  group,  55  to  64,  included  45.3  per  cent  of  all  the  female  employees 
of  this  class.  Below  35  years  it  will  be  seen  the  widowed,  divorced, 
separated,  and  deserted  were  relatively  unimportant.  The  figures 
relating  to  each  of  the  other  States  may  be  studied  and  read  in  hke 
manner. 
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^m      Tabi.k  v.— per  cent  of  female  employees  of  each  specified 
^K         age  single,  married,  and  widowed,  divorced,  separated,    a 
^M        AND  deserted,  for  each  state.                                                    ■ 

^^^K^      Ag». 

Mafii& 

New  Banipshlra.                      f 

Tolftl 
ii(]Tnb{>r. 

Per  cent  of  each  specUled  &g»— 

Total 
aumber. 

Per  ceiit  of  each  si^eeiQed  ag»-^ 

Bingle. 

Harried. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

ratedVand 
deserted. 

etagle. 

Married. 

Wld-          1 
owed, 
dl\rorMd. 

raiedVuid 
deserted. 

^^^^^pirnder  IS  years — ... 

97 
144 
IH4 
1W4 

m\ 
zu; 

Mil 
130 

lort 

lft7 
Sfiti 
200 

404 
1(» 

u 

120 

IWJ.O 
100.0 
96,9 
D8.« 
05.5 
B4.0 
87-3 
83.8 
7^9 
7fi.2 
61.7 
53.1 
42.6 
2S.2 
32.1 
2ru4 
38.9 

sa.2 

31 
44 

(SI 
50 
71 
«i 

5fi 
48 
3.3 
29 
36 
99 
,VH 
lO-J 
MJ 
19 
6 

88 

100.0 

97.7 
100.0 
100.0 
94.4 
K3.9 
91.1 
81,2 
09.7 
09.0 
65.4 
.11.5 
:».7 
25.7 
21.4 
42.1 
50.0 

35.2 

1 

XS 

:::::::::  M 

^^^^^^VlM  VMkn 

1.1 
1.5 

i.0 

ao 

12.7 
15.5 
21.0 
•22.9 
37.4 
44.0 
52.fi 
61.1 
4».4 
2».3 
ltt.7 

40.5 

::::;::::  M 

^^^^^^^H  IT 

^  ■ 

^^^^^^Vla  yaan 

0.6 

5.6 
1(V.  1 

M.9 
14.6 
30.3 
27.6 
34-6 
45.5 
51.7 

.w.a 

4<1.4 
21.1 

::::""!!  ■ 

^^^^^^^KSa  ymnrm 

^^^^^^^Hn  yatkrm 

.7 

1.5 

.a 

.9 
2.3 
4.8 
10.7 
IK.  5 
4.V3 
44.4 

6.a 

.:;;■  - 

^^^^^^^H  n  yBarc 

^^^^^^^B'  m  j»nra 

^^^^^^^^i  VAMni 

^^^^^^Dk  (a         ««■<■ 

io   ■ 

«>«    ■ 
16.$    ■ 
32.2      ■ 
3II.S      ■ 
50.0      ■ 

^^^^^■BO  to  34  y«&rs. 

^^^^^VSe  »/i 

^^^^^^■^U  <n 

^^^^■'fiS  rears  and  over.. . . . 
^            Otncra,   rcj>orl«i  as 
^^H                'il  years  and  over. . . 

^H                     Total. 

64.8 

1 

S,063 

67.8 

27.7 

4.5 

045 

64.5 

29.5 

0.0 

Api 

Massacfatisetti. 

Rhode  Island.                             M 

Total 
QUdiber. 

Per  cent  of  each  spedfled  age— 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  eacli  spniflcd  ac*—      1 

Bloglc. 

Harrtcd. 

Wld- 
OMr«l, 

dJviifi  ijd, 

sepu- 
miwi.iind 
dessried. 

Single. 

Married. 

CIM'<>it,              H 

dlviir<  cd.      H 
sppa-          ■ 
ratdi.  iiocl      V 
de«erl4<rl. 

Under  15  jrears 

lAj'ews.. 

108 
208 
3:)i 

430 
540 
402 
499 

466 
390 
2Sg 
974 
002 
9M 
3ri5 
67 
8 

61S 

100. 0 
ino.o 

UHO 
97.9 
94.4 
88.4 
85.8 
7B.5 
79.8 
87.8 
00.4 
56.9 
41  5 
35.0 
31.2 
3L4 
50.0 

S&6 

87 
1.50 
217 
215 
T.'l 
211 
103 
30B 
103 
63 
88 
243 

ns 

192 
73 
13 
2 

408 

100.0 
98.0 

97.2 
98.6 
94.3 
89.1 
83.3 
61.0 
79.6 
60.4 
06.2 
55.1 
37.1 
22.0 
23.3 
ril.5 
ICIO.O 

46.8 

M 

2.6 
2.3 
1.4 
5.7 
10.9 
1A.7 
3S.4 

ao.4 

29.0 

30.3 
42LO 
54.0 
ulC 
45.2 
23.1 

:     ■ 

16  ytOTH 

>  1 

17  years 

2.1 
S.0 
11.0 
14,0 
19.6 
10.3 
29.5 
28i.5 
40.8 
53.5 
54.8 
49.0 
35.8 

18  years 

;;;;:•;::  ■ 

to  ynirs 

'20  vtars 

0.2 

.9 

.9 

2.7 

2.1 

a.  a 

5.0 
10.2 
18.9 
32.8 
50.0 

8.0 

21  years 

i.*« 

22  yeurs.. ............ 

23  ywirs 

it  m 

45      ■ 

2.0      ■ 
8.9      ■ 
13.5      ■ 

81.5    m 

tA.4     ■ 

24  yejirs 

23  to  29  vears 

30  to  34  years 

35  U>  44  years.... ..... 

45  U»  54  vcors 

55  Iti  (4  years 

65  years  and  over 

Qtlicrs,   reportixl  «a 
21  yean  and  over... 

Total 

37.5  1 

43.6 

V 

9.6 

7,851 

67.  a 

28.4 

18 

2,897 

tfi.4 

36.2 

*'  m 

^^^^^^^1 
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Table  V.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED.  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


North  Carolina. 

Agib 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  each  speoifled  age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 

owed, 

dlToroedL 

separated, 

and 
deaerted. 

Under  15  yean 

783 
814 
821 
803 
384 
264 
266 
170 
166 
116 

80 
168 
277 
136 

88 
6 
6 

88 

90.6 
07.8 
96.0 
94.7 
80.1 
86.6 
78.1 
76.0 
66.7 
68.1 
66.3 
41.8 
60.3 
83.8 
43.1 
40.0 
80.0 
80.8 

0.8 
3.3 

8.7 
6.3 
10.7 
14.0 
20.0 
31.8 
33.7 
36.7 
42.6 
40.4 
47^8 
45.2 
34.3 
40.0 

ai 

15  years 

16  years 

.1 

17  years *. 

18  years 

.3 

19  years 

.4 

20  years 

1.9 

21  years 

3.8 

22  years 

.6 

23  years 

6.3 

24  years 

1.8 

25  to  29  years 

8.8 

30  to  34  years 

3.6 

35  to  44  years 

31.6 

45  to  54  years 

38.7 

65  to  64  years 

30.0 

66  years  and  over 

20.0 

Otners,  reported  as  21 

years  and 

over...... 

4i'6 

18.3 

Total 

8,810 

80.6 

16.0 

3.6 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

Total 
nnmber. 

P«  oent  of  each  tpadfled  age— 

Total 
number. 

Per  cent  of  eadi  spedfled  age— 

Age. 

Ringle. 

ICaiiled. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

Under  15  years 

16  years 

140 
63 
86 
63 
85 
58 
52 

648 

08.7 
100.0 
08.8 
88.9 
80.0 
60.0 
80.8 
36.7 

1.8 

732 
814 
821 
803 
884 
264 
266 
1,328 

00.6 
07.8 
06.0 
04.7 
80.1 
86.6 
78.1 
64.1 

0.8 
3.3 
8.7 
6.3 

ia7 

14.0 
30.0 
88.7 

0.1 

16  years 

1.3 
11.1 
16.6 
20.8 
17.8 
48.4 

.8 

17  years 

18  years 

8.6 

1.7 

1.0 

16.9 

,3 

19  years 

.4 

20  years 

1.9 

21  years  and  over. . . . 

7.3 

Total 

1,009 

83.2 

28.6 

8.8 

8,810 

80.6 

16.0 

3.9 

L 
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Tadi.b  V.-PER  cent  op  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  SPECIFIED 
AGE  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED,  DIVORCED,  SEPARATED, 
AND  DESERTED,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Soutb  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Total 
QUtnber. 

Per  cent  of  eacli  spedfled  age- 

Total 

number. 

Per  cent  of  each  specified  age- 

Age- 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorwd, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

Under  15  yean 

15  years 

1.007 

3a5 
440 

i,(m 

M.5 
87.4 
96.5 
92.5 
83.4 
77.7 
69.6 
46.6 

0.6 

2.6 
3.5 
7.2 
16.1 
10.6 
Sl».l 
43.6 

508 

ao2 

»342 

307 
344 
240 
172 
1,715 

99.3 
9B.7 
97.7 
00.9 
84.9 
83.4 
76.0 
41.3 

0.6 
1.3 
2.3 

9.1 
14.5 
15.8 
24.4 
46,1 

as 

W  years  

17  years 

0.3 

.5 

2.7 

i.a 

9.9 

la  years 

.1 

16  years,-. 

.8 

SO  years 

.6 

n  years  and  over. . . . 

12.6 

Total 

4,S40 

76.1 

20.2 

3.7 

4,020 

70.6 

34.0 

«.« 

• 

IClssisaippL 

Total 
number. 

rer  cent  of  each  spectGed  age— 

Total 

nmnbef. 

Per  cent  of  each  spedfled  af»~ 

Aga. 

BLngle. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wld- 
owed, 

divorced, 

separated, 

and 

dasertad. 

Under  15  years....... 

IS  yean 

436 

158 

163 

159; 

182, 

147 

134 

774 

M.6 
08.1 
(M.5 
W.5 
92.3 
83.0 
74.6 
40.7 

0.4 
1.3 

5.6 
7.5 
7.7 
15.  <J 
24. « 
45.0 

170 
75 
Hi 
63 

114 
40 

m 

414 

ICIO.O 

97.4 
97.5 
98.7 
88.6 
85.0 
85.0 
46.2 

0.6 

l.S 
2.5 
6.3 

8.8 
15.0 
13.3 
33.3 

l.t 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

3.6 

19  years ,..., 

i.4 

.8 
14.3 

20  yean 

1-7 

21  yean  and  over 1 

30.1 

Total 

2,152 

74.1 

30. « 

S.3 

1,017 

74.5 

16.6 

a.1 

I 

I 

I 


« Including  4  females  reported  aa  16  years  and  over. 
t  Including  1  fcmsle  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 

TABLE  TI.— PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AOE.  BY  CON- 
JUGAL CONDITION,  FOB  FOUB  WEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 

This  table  shows,  by  race,  for  the  four  New  England  States  combined 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  female  employees  of  each  specified  conjugal 
condition  who  were  in  each  age  group.  The  classification  by  race 
and  the  division  into  age  groups  are  uniform  with  the  preceding  tables 
relating  to  conjugal  condition,  the  figures  of  this  table  being  based  upon 
those  of  section  B  of  Table  III.  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of 
female  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during 
a  particular  pay  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of 
1908  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 
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An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  columns  relating  to  all  races,  that  of  the  single  females 
emplo3~od  3.1  per  cent  were  under  15  years  of  age,  5.4  were  15  years, 
and  that  the  per  cent  for  each  age  continued  to  increase  up  to  18, 
where  9.8  per  cent  were  found.  At  19  there  was  a  slight  decrease, 
and  after  20  the  decrease  became  more  rapid,  until  at  24  years  only  3.4 
per  cent  were  found.  Beyond  24  years  of  age  the  women  are  presented 
by  groups,  but  it  will  be  seen  by  computing  the  averages  for  the 
groups  that  the  per  cent  at  any  single  age  rapidly  decreased.  Of  the 
married  women,  few  came  into  the  industry  as  married  workers  below 
18  years  of  age,  where  1.3  per  cent  of  all  married  women  are  found. 
Beyond  that  age  the  number  increased  slowly,  6  per  cent  of  them  being 
21  years  of  age,  but  the  per  cent  at  22,  23,  and  24  not  exceeding  4  in 
any  one  age.  At  35  to  44,  a  ten-year  group,  the  per  cent  was  23.2, 
this  group  thus  showing  the  greatest  concentration  of  the  married 
women.  Of  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  the  per- 
centage is  very  small  at  each  age  under  25,  the  largest  percentage  being 
3  per  cent  at  21  years.  The  figures  relating  to  the  several  races  may 
be  read  in  like  manner. 

Tablb  VI.— per  cent  of  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OP 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES  COMBINED. 


American. 

Aft. 

Slnfle. 

Mauled. 

Wld- 

owed, 

divorced, 

rated^d 
deserted. 

TotaL 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

rated,  and 
deaerted. 

TotaL 

Under  15  yean 

15  yean 

3.4 
5.2 
0.0 
0.2 
0.4 
7.0 
&6 
7.6 
4.3 
3.2 
2.6 
7.0 

ae 

40 
3.4 
2.5 
L3 

0.8 

2.4 
3.6 
&4 
6.6 
6.8 
5.8 
5.4 
6.5 
3.7 

ao 

2.1 

&0 
5.1 
10.0 
7.8 
41 
1.6 

11.2 

44 

7.3 
0.8 
0.5 
0.0 
&0 
0.0 
7.0 
6.4 
3.6 

as 

OlS 

a4 

8L4 

1.1 
.8 
(•) 

44 

8.0 

ai 

.2 

.1 

1.4 

2.3 

ao 

41 

ai 
a7 

46 

10.8 

146 

348 

7.8 

.8 

.1 

ia7 

6.1 

10  yean 

6.8 

17  yean. 

0.4 

.7 

1.5 

3.4 

4.0 

Z6 

2.2 

1.1 

16.5 

0.8 

22.2 

14.3 

8.8 

.4 

1&2 

6.6 

18  yean 

0.5 

7.8 

10  yean 

6.7 

30  yean 

.5 

48 

1.4 

&4 

L4 

11.1 

«.? 

82.9 

22.3 

6.8 

.6 

&8 

7.1 

21  yean 

1.2 
1.2 
&4 

6.8 

22  yean 

47 

28  yean 

&• 

24  yean 

8.6 

26  to  20  yean 

ao  to  34  yean 

86  to  44  yean 

46  to  64  yean. 

66  to  94  yean. 

66  yean  and  over 

OtnerB,  reported  at  21 
yean  and  oTor 

8.4 
4.6 
23.0 
24.1 
21.8 
8.1 

0.2 

12.8 
6.6 

las 

.e 
(•) 

&s 

Total 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 
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Table  VI.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES  COMBINED— Continued. 


RngHiih, 


81ii(le. 


Mantod. 


Wid- 
owed, 
dlToroed, 

rated,  and 
(leaerted~ 


Total. 


Zflili. 


Slngk. 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed, 
dlvoroed, 

rated,  aad 
destfted. 


Toftad. 


Under  15  years 

16  years 

10  years 

17  3rear8 

18  years 

19  years 

ao  years 

gywra 

sayean 

28  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years. 

80  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

46  to  64  years 

65  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over.... 
Others,  reported  as  21 

years  and  over.... 

Total 


2.6 
6.0 
7.5 
8.6 
&0 
7.0 
7.8 
9.0 
6.8 
3.9 
4.4 

lai 

3.4 

6.1 

1.5 

.1 

.2 

9.0 


1.2 
1.8 
8.6 
1.8 
2.4 
2.6 

ia9 

11.9 
29.3 
8.6 
2.2 


L6 


16.7 


1.6 
7.9 
9.6 
15.9 
27.0 
ILl 
4.8 

2a6 


1.6 
3.6 
4.6 
6.2 
4.9 
46 
5.8 
&6 
41 
3.2 
3.7 

11.4 
6.7 

141 

6.1 

1.3 

.4 

11.9 


1.1 
2L9 
&6 
44 

6.4 
46 
46 
&8 
3.1 
3.6 
3.3 

13.9 
8.8 

15.0 

5.8 

1.1 

.1 

12.1 


a2 

1.2 
.7 
41 
1.1 
.9 
.9 

ia9 

11.9 

aao 

143 
1.6 
.2 

2L4 


L7 


1.2 
40 
&9 
36.4 
25.7 
&0 
1.7 

16.4 


a? 

44 

a.4 

>Lt 

ikl 
3.4 
17 
3L6 
12.4 
9L4 

ao.t 

•.J 

L7 

.1 

148 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


Italian. 


Polish. 


angle. 


Under  15  yean 

16  years 

16  years , 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years , 

21  years 

22  years 

23  3rears 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years , 

36  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years: 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over..... 
OtheiB,  reported  as  21 

yean  and  over...., 

Total 


ai 

8.6 
14  7 
141 
15.2 
11.6 
6.1 
II.  1 
3.0 
2.0 
2.5 
2.5 
.5 


1.0 

loao 


Married. 


Wld- 

owed, 

divorced, 

rated^d 
deserted. 


1.3 


2.6 

loao 


2.6 

11.1 

2.6 

5.2 

6.5 

6.5 

36.3 
3.9 
5.2 
2.6 

2Z2 
11.1 
11.1 

5.2 

7.8 

22.3 

11.7 

11.1 


11.1 
loao 


Total. 


Single. 


6.6 
6l7 
10.6 

ia5 

12.0 
9.8 
5.3 

1&3 

as 

3.2 
2.5 
3.9 
2.5 
3.2 
.7 


1.8 
100.0 


1.0 

2.2 

4  9 

10.0 

11.7 

11.5 

12  2 

11.9 

11.1 

5.3 

3.9 

6.8 

2.6 

1.5 

.4 

.1 


2.9 

loao 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

ratea,and 
deserted. 


0.3 
.3 
2.3 
42 
6.4 
6.6 
6.7 
7.8 
7.4 
22.8 
13.0 
12.8 
2.1 


7.8 

loao 


2.3 
2.3 

■9.3 
16.3 
20.9 
23.2 
16.3 
47 


47 

loao 


TotaL 


a7 
L4 
8w3 
6l6 
&4 
8.8 

lao 
lao 

0.6 
6lO 
5.2 
12.2 
6l4 
6.7 
1.3 
.2 


48 

loao 
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Tablb  VI.— per  cent  of  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  BY  RACE,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES  COMBINED— Concluded. 


Portngnese. 

Other  raoes. 

Ac*. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

rated,  and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  16  yean 

16  yean 

3.0 
5l8 
9.5 
11.4 

lae 

9.3 

a4 

9.5 
7.6 
4.1 
4.1 
6l5 
1.5 
2.4 
.7 

1.9 
8.8 
6.2 
7.5 

lai 

7.4 
&6 
8.3 
■8.6 
4.6 
4.3 
12.2 
5.4 
&4 
L5 

2.8 
8.2 
&8 
9.3 
13.0 

las 
ai 
ai 

6.2 
2.8 

a5 

7.6 
4.7 
2.8 
L2 

ao 

a5 

2.4 

16yeare ;.. 

a4 
.4 
4.2 
4.2 
3.3 
&2 
11.2 
6.4 
4.6 
22.4 
12.0 
12.0 
2.9 

4.9 

17  yean 

as 

.5 
2.8 
4.2 

ao 

2.8 

.9 

2.8 

lai 

14.0 

22.9 

0.8 

L4 

7.5 

18  yean 

9.4 

19  yean 

ai 

20  yean 

a9 

31  yean 

5.9 

ai 

22  yean. 

ai 

23  yean 

6.9 
5.9 
23.5 
17.6 
35.3 
5.9 

a8 

24  yean 

a3 

25  to  29  yean 

as 

80  to  34  yean 

36  to  44  yean. 

46  to  54  yean 

55  to  64  yean 

12.6 

sas 

12.5 

a3 

4.2 
29.2 

7.3 

as 
a? 

.6 

86  yean  and  over. 

.1 

Otnen,  reported  as  21 
yean  and  over 

2.6 

las 

5.3 

0.6 

12.1 

las 

Total 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ac 

». 

AUnwmi. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid. 

owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

Total. 

Under  15  yean 

ai 

&4 

7.8 

as 

9.8 

a3 
a2 

7.9 
5.8 

a7 
a4 

9.3 
4.1 
5.2 
2.0 
.5 
.2 

as 

ai 

15  yean..' 

ai 

.2 
.4 
1.8 
2.4 

a2 
ao 
a6 
ae 
ao 

17.4 

lao 
2a2 

7.9 

Li 
.1 

12.6 

a7 

16  yean 

a3 

6.4 

17  yean 

ai 

18  yean 

.2 

7.0 

19  yean 

as 

20  yean 

.2 

ao 

.9 
1.9 
1.7 

a2 

9.1 
29.4 
22.6 

as 
a4 

11.4 

a5 

21  yean 

7.2 

22  yean 

5.0 

23  yean 

3.0 

24  years 

a6 

25  to  29  yean 

11.5 

as 

35  to  44  yean 

11.2 

4.5 

55  to  64  yean 

1.0 

.2 

Otnen,  reported  as  21 

yean  and 

over , 

a4 

Total 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 
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TABLB    Vn— PEB    CENT    OF    FEMALE    EMPLOYEES    OF    EACH    AOB.   BT 
CONJUGAL  CONBITION,  FOB  EACH  STATE. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  per  cent  of  female  employees 
of  each  specifieti  conjugal  condition  who  are  in  each  age  group.  The 
division  into  tige  growps  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  tables  relating  to 
conjugal  condition.  Tho  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  the  four 
New  England  States  and  to  North  Carolina  show  a  division  by  sepa- 
rate ages  up  to  24  and  beyond  that  into  five  and  ten  year  age  groups. 
North  Carolina  is  the  only  ono  of  the  Southern  States  for  which 
specific  age  data  could  be  secured  in  sidficient  tletail  to  warrant  sub- 
division above  20.  For  tliis  reiison  the  North  Carolina  data  have  been 
tabulated,  divided  as  in  tho  case  of  tho  New  England  States,  and 
following  this  the  six  Southern  States,  North  Carolina  included,  have 
been  tabulated  witli  the  employees  21  years  of  agt?  and  over  grouped 
[  together,  those  at  20  and  under  being  shown  separately  for  each  age. 
The  figures  of  this  table  are  baseil  upon  those  of  sections  A  and  B  of 
Table  III.  The  iigures  refer  to  the  number  of  female  emplo3'ees  on 
the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  investigated  during  a 
particular  pay  period  toward  tlie  end  of  1907  or  in  thn  early  part  of 
1908  for  whom  the  facts  coverod  by  the  table  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows,  for  example,  referring  to  the 
group  of  colunms  relating  to  Maine,  that  of  the  single  women  4.7  per 
cent  were  undf^r  15  years  of  age,  6.9  were  15  years,  and  that  the  per 
cent  at  each  year  increased,  reaching  the  maximimi,  9.9  per  cent,  at 
20  years.  Beyond  that  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  percentage 
at  any  age.  Of  the  married  women,  0,2  per  cent  were  16  years  of 
age,  0.4  were  17,  and  the  number  gradually  increased,  reaching  4.7  at 
24  years.  Of  the  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted,  0.7 
per  cent  were  found  at  IS  years,  0.7  at  21  years,  and  the  per  cent 
increased  somewhat  irregularly,  the  group  35  to  44  being  apparently 
the  most  important.  The  figures  relating  to  each  of  the  other  States 
may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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Tablb  vn.— per  cent   of   single,  married,  and  widowed. 

DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  01^ 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE.  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


lialne. 

AflB. 

Sintls- 

Married. 

Wkkmed, 
divorced, 
aeparated, 

and 
deserted. 

TotaL 

BIngla. 

ICanled. 

Widowed, 
divoroed. 

and 
deserted. 

TotaL 

Under  18  jMn 

Uyean.... 

4.7 
6.9 
8.8 
9.2 
0.1 
7.5 
0.9 
6.5 
4.8 
3.9 
3.2 
9.9 
4.3 
6.6 
2.6 
.7 
.8 

.2 

8.2 
4.7 
6lO 
6u8 
6.5 
6.4 
7.7 
4.6 
4.8 
3.4 
3.6 

12.6 
6.8 

18.2 

6.6 

L7 

.6 

4.1 

3.4 
7.0 

10.0 
9.7 

11.0 
&5 
8.4 
6.4 
8.8 
3.8 
2.8 
8.4 
3.8 
4.6 
2.0 
1.8 
.6 

6.1 

2.2 

0.4 

4.7 

16  yean 

0.2 

.4 

.9 

1.2 

3.5 

2.5 

3.3 

2.8 

4.7 

20.3 

13.0 

29.2 

9.8 

1.8 

.4 

6.0 

6.5 

17yMn 

6.2 

18  yean 

a7 

L4 
3.6 
L8 
2.6 
8.6 
2.9 
8.2 
16.1 
10.8 
22.6 
0.8 
1.4 

7.6 

10  yean 

6.6 

30  yean 

6.9 

81  yean 

.7 

1.4 

.7 

.7 

6.6 

7.2 

30.9 

22.8 

17.8 

&8 

6.8 

8.6 

6.1 

22  yean 

3.6 

3iy«Bn 

1.8 

8.1 

24  yean 

2.8 

25  to  29  yean. 

SO  to  34  yean 

85  to  44  yean 

46  to  54  yean. 

56  to  64  yean. 

66  yean  and  over... . . 

Otneri,  reported  as  21 

yean  and  ovw 

6.2 

8.8 

81.6 

81.6 

12.8 

6.2 

10.5 
6.1 

n.6 

5.9 

2.0 

.6 

20.4 

'9.3 

TotaL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

Ifaaaachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

A«e. 

Single. 

ICarried. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

TotaL 

Rtngle. 

Married. 

Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated, 

and 
deserted. 

TotaL 

Under  16  yean 

16  yean 

ZO 
3.9 
6.2 
7.9 
9.6 
8.2 
8.0 
8.4 
7.0 
4.3 
3.8 
10.2 
4.7 
6.3 
2.2 
.4 
.1 

6.8 

L4 
2.6 
4.2 
5.5 
6.9 
6.3 
6.4 
7.2 
5.9 
4.3 
3.7 

12.4 
7.7 

12.1 

4.6 

.8 

.1 

7.9 

4.3 

7.3 

10.5 

10.5 

10.6 

9.4 

6.7 

9.4 

4.1 

2.1 

2.0 

6.7 

2.6 

2.2 

.8 

.4 

.1 

•.6 

8.0 

a4 

.6 

.4 

1.7 

3.0 

3.6 

14.3 

2.8 

2.4 

3.6 

13.4 

9.6 

16.1 

4.3 

.4 

6.2 

16  yean 

as 

7.6 

17  yean.............. 

0.4 

1.3 

2.6 

3.1 

5.0 

4.0 

4.4 

3.7 

17.8 

14.6 

23.5 

a2 

1.1 

7.4 

18  yean 

7.8 

10  yean 

7.8 

20  yean 

0.3 
1.6 
1.3 
3.0 
2.0 

lao 

9.0 

82.0 

22.8 

7.3 

1.3 

7.0 

&6 

21  yean.... 

8.7 

ia6 

22  yean 

3.6 

21  yearn. .^x>. ^11..    x 

.8 
3.2 
6.6 
9.6 
20.6 
18.3 
1.6 

2.1 

24  yean 

8.1 

25  to  29  yean. 

80  to  34  yean 

85  to  44  yean. 

46  to  64  yean. 

66  to  64  yean 

66  yean  and  over 

Othen,  reported  as 
21  yean  and  over... 

8.4 

4.7 

6.6 

2.6 

.4 

.1 

10.4 

28.4 

80l9 

14.1 

TotaL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  VO.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  O^ 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Continued. 


A| 

Nortb  OaiottM. 

;»• 

Bln^ 

Mwried. 

Widowed, 
dlvoiroed, 
leparated, 

and 
dflHrtwL 

Total 

Under  16  yean --- 

23.8 
10.0 
10.0 
9.3 
11.1 
7.4 
6.7 
4.2 
3.4 
2.6 
1.6 
2.2 
46 
1.6 
.6 
.1 
.1 
1.1 

0.3 
1.1 
1.8 
2.6 
6.4 
6.8 
&2 
6.8 
7.9 
48 
6.3 
12.1 
20.4 
9.6 
2.0 
.3 

1.0 

IQlS 

16  yean..' 

&S 

18  yeara... 

1.0 

8.4 
7.9 
10.1 

17  yflftrs •^... 

18  years 

1.0 
1.0 
6.1 
41 
1.0 
6l1 
1.0 

148 
7.2 

29.6 
9.2 
1.0 
1.0 

1&4 

19  yeara 

OuO 

20  yeara. 

7  0 

21  yeara 

46 

22  yti^rn ...,,,  i  ^   .   , . ,   ,..,,., , 

41 

23  yeara 

3.1 

24  yean 

2.1 

25^0  29  yeara 

42 

30  to  34  yeara 

7.8 

36  to  44  yeara 

3.6 

46  to  54  yeara 

1  0 

65  to  64  yeara 

,1 

66  yeara  and  over -    

1 

Otnera,  reported  as  21 

yeara and 

over 

&8 

2.8 

TotaL 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Virginia. 

North  OaroUna. 

AflBu 

Single. 

Manied. 

Wld- 

owed, 

divorced, 

ratedVand 
deserted. 

Total 

Single. 

Maiiled. 

Wld- 

owed, 

dlvoroed, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

ToteL 

Under  15  years 

16  yean 

21.1 
0.1 

12.2 
8.1 
9.8 
6.8 
0.0 

27.9 

0.7 

13.6 
6.7 
7.8 
6.7 
7.8 
5.3 
4.7 

40.4 

23.8 
10.0 
10.0 
9.3 
11.1 
7.4 
6.8 
21.6 

0.3 
1.1 
1.9 
2.5 
6.4 
5.7 
8.2 
73.9 

1.0 

19.3 

8.8 

16  y<wurs ^  - 

.3 
2.2 
4.5 
5.4 
2.9 
840 

1.0 

8.4 

17  yeara. 

7.9 

ISjreara 

3.3 

1.1 

1.1 

94.5 

1.0 

1.0 

5.1 

90.9 

10.1 

10  yeara 

t.9 

20  yeara 

7.0 

21  yeara  and  over 

82.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Aga. 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

TotaL 

Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed, 
div<»ced, 

sepa- 
rated, and 
deserted. 

ToteL 

Under  15  yean 

16  yean 

29.6 

10.4 

a  11.1 

8.4 

10.0 
4.7 
4.8 

21.6 

0.5 
1.0 
1.6 
2.5 
7.3 
4.5 
6.8 
75.9 

22.7 
8.1 

a8.8 
6.9 
9.1 
4.6 
4.7 

85.1 

21.0 

10.5 

6  11.8 

9.8 

10.3 
7.1 
4  5 

25.0 

0.8 

.4 

.8 

2.9 

6.2 

40 

44 

83.0 

0.6 

149 

7.6 

16  yeara 

»8.6 

17  yean... 

0.6 
1.1 
3.3 
1.7 
93.3 

7.6 

18  yean.... 

.9 

.9 

.6 

07.2 

&6 

10  yean 

6.0 

30  yean 

48 

21  yean  and  over 

42.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•  Incladlng  4  females  reported  as  16  yeara  and  over. 
» Inoladlng  1  female  reported  as  16  yean  and  oyer. 
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Table  VH.— PER  CENT  OF  SINGLE,  MARRIED,  AND  WIDOWED, 
DIVORCED,  SEPARATED,  AND  DESERTED  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  O^ 
EACH  SPECIFIED  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Ag». 


AlabanM. 


SbiglB. 


MaiTtod. 


WW- 

owed, 

divorced, 

sepa- 
nted.and 
deserted. 


TotaL 


lUSSlSSlODt* 


Btngls. 


llacrted. 


Wid- 
owed, 
divorced, 

ratediand 
deserted. 


TotaL 


Under  15  years... 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  yean 

10  years 

20  years 

21  years  and  over. 

Total 


27.2 
9.7 
9.7 
0.2 

10.5 
7.6 
6w3 

19.8 


0.4 
.4 
2.0 
2.7 
3.2 
5.2 
7.5 
78.6 


a9 


1.7 

.9 

96.6 


20.2 
7.3 

7.6 
7.4 
8.5 
6.8 
6.2 
36.0 


22.4 
9.7 

10.4 
7.8 

13.3 
4.5 
6.7 

25.2 


0.6 
1.2 
X4 
6.9 
S.5 
4:7 
81.7 


LI 


8L3 


1.1 
04.5 


16.7 
7.4 
8.0 
&2 

11.2 

ao 

5.0 
40.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


TABLE  Vm.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVEBAGE  H0I7BS  WOBKED. 

This  table  shows,  for  each  State,  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  of  specified  ages  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  covered  by 
this  investigation  in  a  representative  week  and  earning  in  that  week 
the  amount  specified.  For  each  group  of  employees  earning  the 
reported  amount  the  average  number  of  hours  which  were  worked 
18  also  shown.  The  table  includes,  for  the  establishments  investi- 
gated, all  woman  and  child  employees  and  all  male  employees  16  years 
of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and 
children  were  also  engaged  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table 
were  reported.  The  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations 
employing  no  women  or  children  are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to 
the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a 
particular  pay-roll  period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part 
of  1908.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just 
prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was 
taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  mill  was  working 
full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees  were 
at  work. 

An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows, 
for  example,  that  61  males  and  199  females  18  years  of  age  were 
employed.  The  males  worked  47.6  hours  and  the  females  49.5  hours 
in  the  week  reported.  Eight  of  the  males  earned  under  $2,  working 
an  average  of  but  8.3  hours,  and  the  average  hours  indicate  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  lost  time  during  the  week  for  all  of  the  groups 
under  $6.  At  $6  to  $6.99,  11  averaged  57.4  hours.  For  the 
females  11  earned  under  $2,  working  an  average  of  13.3  hours;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  males,  an  approach  to  full  time  worked  is  not  shown 
in  any  group  under  $6.  In  this  group  38  averaged  66.9  hours.  The 
facts  for  each  specified  age  group  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 


654      WOMAN  AND  OHILD  WAGE-EABNEBS — OOTTOH  TEXTILiES. 

Tablb  vra.-<3LASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 

XAINX. 


Eamlngn  In  a  reproacntatlve  weak. 

Employeea  under  U  years  of  afa. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Mala. 

Female. 

xnxxn- 
ber. 

Nomber. 

ATerage 
boon. 

Nomber. 

Avenge 
boon. 

1 

Under  12. 

3 

S2  to  32.99 

3 

t3toS3.99    

1 

flO.0 

4 

t4toS4.99 

5 

t6tot6.99 

6 

t6tot6.9B 

Total 

1 

00.0 

BamtaiKB  In  a  representatlTe  week. 

Employees  14  yean  of  aga.           | 

Mar- 

Rtnal 

Male. 

ber. 

Nomber. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
boors. 

10 

Under  S2 

12 
14 
13 
30 
8 
7 
1 
8 

U.1 
30.6 
50.6 
67.3 
57.5 
58.1 
G0.0 
60.0 

9 
10 
22 
17 

7 
10 
3 

1 

M.9 
A9 
63.9 
5L8 
6&9 
68.7 

6ao 

67.0 

$2  to  12.99 

S3toS3.99 

t4tot4.99 

$6  to  35.99 

S6toSA.99 

37  to  37.99 

38  to  33.99  

39  to  19.99 

310toS10.99 

11 

311  to  111.99 

12 

312toS12.99 

IS 

313  to  $13.99 

Total 

88 

47.0 

79 

49.S 

Eamlngn  In  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  yean  of  age. 

Mar- 

Klnal 

Male. 

Female. 

"barf 

Number. 

Average 
boors. 

Number. 

Average 
bours. 

1 

Under  S2 

8 
3 
7 
fi 
8 
11 
6 
6 
2 
8 
2 
1 

8.3 
35.3 
42.3 
61.2 
52.5 
57.4 
60.0 
58.3 
60.0 
58.1 
60.0 
60.0 

U 
8 

27 

26 

41 

88 

20 

8 

6 

6 

13.S 
20.3 
40.4 
40.7 
63.8 
6&9 
67.3 
OOlO 
67.0 
60.0 

2 

32  toS2.99 

3 

33  to  33.99 

4 

34  to  $4.99 

6 

35  to  $5.99 

6 

36  to  $6.99 

7 

$7  to  $7.99 

8 

38  to  $8.99 

9 

39  to  $9.99  

10 

$10  to  $10.99 

11 

$11  to  $11.99 

13 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

60.0 

IS 

$13  to  $13.99 

14 

$14  to  $14.99 

15 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total 

61 

47.6 

190 

49.6 
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IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

MAINS. 


Employees  11  years  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Ifale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mttw 

gtnal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houn. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
Hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours.. 

num- 
ber. 

1 

19.8 

2 

26.5 

4 
1 
6 

28.6 
46.3 
44.8 

4 
1 
3 
2 
3 

a 

11.0 
33.0 
47.3 
62.7 
55.6 
60.0 

4 
1 

44.8 
61.6 

a 

60.0 

1 

19.8 

7 

40.5 

IS 

43.0 

16 

40.7 

Employees  15  yean  of  age. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mai^ 

ginal 

Nimu 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num* 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

ntnii* 
ber. 

10 
12 
19 
46 
21 
10 
2 
1 

14.1 
37.9 
46.7 
X.4 
68.2 
00.4 

eo.0 

00.0 

8 
12 
28 
40 
32 
17 
6 
1 
1 

23.9 
38.3 
46.9 
51.2 
56.1 
66.3 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

6 
4 

12 
31 
12 
12 
4 
3 
1 

17.8 
30.1 
40.2 
54.2 
57.7 
60.5 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

13 

15 

20 

43 

40 

16 

14 

3 

1 

1 

14.8 
31.8 
43.5 
51.9 
5.V1 
58.1 
68.0 
60.0 
60.0 
57.0 

S 

6 
10 
3 

10 
14 
4 
2 
2 

14.4 
84.5 
48.4 
50.9 
69.2 
67.5 
60.3 
60.0 

eo.o 

11 
18 
34 
26 
62 
38 

11 

18.9 
31.9 
39.0 
60.7 
64.1 
67.7 
60. 3 
60.0 
60.0 

10 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

11 

12 

Ij 

131 

W.S 

144 

49.9 

85 

50.3 

184 

48.4 

53 

51.4 

104 

49.2 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  ageu 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Avei^ 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Dum- 
ber. 

a 

17.8 

4 

8 

11 

19 

31 

36 

20 

17 

13 

4 

1 

2 

12.8 
23.1 
30.8 
48.0 
60.8 
53.9 
67.3 
57.6 
60.8 
CO.O 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
1 
8 

10 
8 

16 
8 
2 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2.5 

11.0 
42.6 
46.6 
45.5 
55.0 
60.7 
40.8 
60.0 
66.7 
60.0 
54.2 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

8 
11 
24 

24 

40 

40 

40 

26 

16 

3 

4 

1 

1 

10.5 
27.0 
37.5 
44.4 

.')2.2 
64.0 
57.0 
68.2 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
00.0 

4 
4 
11 
5 
26 
22 
21 
16 
16 
7 
4 
1 
1 

12.4 
23.7 
32.4 
40.9 
47.3 
66.2 
67.2 
68.8 
60.7 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

1 

3 

4 
2 
5 

8 
8 

4 
8 
1 

1 

46.7 
42.5 
55.8 
57.2 
57.0 
59.3 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
8 
2 
8 
4 
9 
4 
8 
8 
8 
2 

60.0 
37.2 
65.8 
53.7 
60.0 
60.7 
60.0 
58.1 
58.2 
60.0 
60.0 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

80.0 

13 

14 

16 

89 

53.8 

166 

60.5 

69 

51.5 

238 

50.1 

47 

66.8 

186 

61.0 

^^^^DOB      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAOE-BABNEBS — COTTON   TEXTlSS^^^^^I 

^m         Tablb  VIII,— classified  E a  RN  I NGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

^H                                                                  XAINE— Concluded. 

^^B           ginal 
^^^H            ntun- 
^H            ber. 

EamlogB  In  a  repreieotAUTe  mtik. 

Bmployeea  22  years  of  ae«. 

1 
1 

■ 

Mal«. 

Femate. 

Number. 

Average 

boun. 

Ntunbcr. 

Average 
hoQte. 

lTn4er$2.  

3 

0.1 

9 

a 

8 
15 

13 
15 
23 
24 
4 
10 
3 
5 

14.3 
24.2 
90.0 
4S.t 
60.1 
«2.3 
«L7 

sa.3 

58. 8 
39. 5 

flO.0 
60.0 

12  lo|2.W , 

tA  l^i'l  '.I'J 

3 

a 

5 

a 

1 
& 

3 

t 

40.9 
40.0 
65.2 
51.7 
60.0 

eo.o 

50.0 
51.7 
fiO.O 

cao 

00.0 

f4  to  M.W .] 

t5  lo  J't.'>J 

$6lol6.OT 

t7lo|7.y9  . , 

tStoSS.W 

S9  lo  S0.90 

ItOtoSlO.W 

Ill  toSl\.DO 

•12  to  112  TO 

113  to  fia.w 

$U  tOll4.»9 

tl6  to  119.99 

Total 

'""**** 

36 

6hQ 

131 

49.  S 

^H            gtoal 
^^H           nuin* 

Eamlnsg  hi  »  repmsntatlT*  wMlc. 

Employees  30  to  34  yean  of  ag«. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Averaee 
houis. 

Number. 

Average 

hours. 

^H 
^V 
^^ 

1                            7 

1             ! 

10 

11 
la 

13 
14 
15 
Ifi 

Und«rS3 

4 
1 

11 
24 
33 
25 
24 
32 
30 
34 
0 
6 
« 
1 

13.1 
24.0 
27.7 
36.3 

44.6 
fiR.4 
64.0 

57.8 
6B.6 
50.4 
50.3 
67.4 
60.0 
60.0 

»2to».99.. - 

93  to  13  99  

3 
3 
4 
& 
4 
B 

12 

14 
7 

18 
0 

11 

10.4 
43.3 
43.8 
31.5 
49.4 
43.0 
55.3 
54.7 
50.4 
68.0 
50.4 

flao 
fiao 

W  to|4.9» 

S5  to  $.'>99 , 

S6  toUi.90.... 

17  to  17.00 

tS  to  $8.00 

S9  to  10.90 

tlO  to  f  10.00 , 

Ill  to  111.99 

112  to  112.99 

|!3  to  113.99 

114  to  114.99 , ,. 

SIfi  to  119.00 

120  to  134.90 

Total 

100 

S2.5 

300 

60.6 

Uar- 

Elnal 
num- 
ber. 

Eamidp  In  a  npreaentatlTfr  wMk. 

Eroptoyees  65  yean  of  age  asd  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

I 
2 

a 

4 

fi 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

i                           11 

'                            12 

13 

1                             14 

,                            16 

Dadert2 

|2toS2.99 

1 
3 
1 
S 
4 
3 
9 
1 

4«1.» 
49.9 
3S.0 
60.1 
flO.0 
61.0 

oao 

09.0 

S3  to  $3.99 

»4to«.99 

$5  to  15.99 

I 
2 
3 

32.5 

00. 0 
flO.0 

$«toW.99 

$7  to  t7.99 

W  to  18.99 

$9  tolD.09 

110  to  110.99 

Ill  tofii.og 

112  to  112.99. 

|l3lo|l3,W 

1 

flao 

il4to|14-W 

Sia  to  119.00 

S20tOt34,09 

Total 

A 

H.S 

18 

n  7 

^                                 ^^ 

i 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

MAINS— Concluded. 


Employees  23  years 

of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mai^ 

ginal 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

nam* 
b«r. 

ber. 

hours. 

ber. 

age 

hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

1 

9.5 

2 

15.4 

1 

17.5 

2 

14.8 

6 

9.9 

12 

9.7 

1 

2 

21.5 

fl 

23.8 

4 

32.6 

7 

39.1 

7 

30.4 

10 

18.3 

3 

1 

32.5 

a 

30.2 

1 

21.0 

6 

32.6 

9 

41.2 

19 

33.0 

i 

2 

60.0 

10 

44.1 

3 

30.0 

7 

41.4 

10 

46.3 

32 

40.4 

4 

2 

58.5 

16 

48.9 

4 

41.9 

9 

60.3 

» 

45.0 

49 

47.8 

5 

4 

50.2 

20 

64.7 

2 

57.6 

17 

66.1 

17 

51.3 

67 

62.3 

6 

2 

60.0 

17 

67.6 

5 

60.9 

19 

66.4 

14 

52.4 

44 

55.8 

7 

fi 

55.5 

12 

60.1 

2 

60.0 

13 

57.2 

18 

53.0 

41 

57.8 

8 

1 

60.0 

8 

60.5 

8 

58.9 

12 

60.2 

16 

66.2 

60 

68.8 

0 

2 

55.3 

0 

60.0 

2 

(iO.O 

8 

60.0 

17 

58.0 

24 

58.0 

10 

1 
2 

60.0 
60.0 

3 

1 

58.3 
60.0 

2 

6 

eo.0 

60.0 

16 

19 

67.2 
60.7 

16 
12 

60.1 
60.0 

11 

1 

60.0 

U 

2 
2 

1 

fiO.O 
60.0 
60.0 

3 

60.0 

1 

60.0 

8 
7 
3 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

6 

4 

50.2 
60.0 

13 

14 

1 

60.6 

16 

28 

62.7 

105 

60.7 

40 

49.  & 

100 

62.7 

182 

61.4 

386 

60.5 

Employees  35 

to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar. 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hours. 

num- 
ber. 

1 
3 
6 
9 

H 

li 

14 

1» 

16 
12 
26 
16 
8 
7 
3 

10.0 
16.7 
36.1 
38.3 
39.9 
48.2 
51.7 
54.4 
56.2 
68.3 
58.8 
GO.  5 
60.0 
60.0 
00.0 

15 

10 
10 
32 
28 
42 
&3 
51 
53 
48 
21 
14 
10 

10.6 
27.0 
32.1 
40.7 
45.3 
53.3 
65.7 
5<i.6 
58.0 
60.1 
59.3 
60.0 
60.0 

2 
4 

3 

4 
3 
6 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 

9.3 
37.7 
30.8 
35.6 
50.0 
44.7 
52. 5 
50.2 
57.2 
60.0 
60.0 
58.1 
00.0 

2 
8 
16 
16 
16 
24 
24 
26 
18 
4 
7 
6 
3 

17.6 
27.1 
34.0 
36.8 
47.0 
52.8 
66.5 
58.0 
58.4 
CO.O 
60.3 
60.0 
60.0 

2 

2 
7 
6 
7 
76 
6 
7 
2 

16.5 
20.0 
42.7 
41.3 
50.8 

ha.o 

5K.6 
59.1 
GO.O 

1 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

60.0 
44.8 
32.5 

4 
6 
6 

7 

1 

1 

1 

60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

8 
9 
10 

11 

1 

00.0 

12 

13 

14 

1 

60.0 

16 

1 

60.0 

1 

16 

150 

52.9 

407 

51.5 

62 

49.3 

160 

50.3 

7 

63.9 

54 

60.6 

Other  employ 

ces,  reported  as  2 
over. 

I  years  of  age  and 

Total  en 

iployees. 

Mar- 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

ginal 
num- 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

12.3 
25.5 
33.3 
41.1 
38.4 
51.4 
57.9 
57.1 
57.0 
58.5 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

NnmbCT. 

A 
1 

veroge 
lour? 

ber. 

7 
4 
4 
7 
7 

14 
6 

10 
9 
9 
5 
7 
1 

8 
5 
12 
11 
24 
14 
25 
11 
6 
11 

18.6 
25.6 
30.4 
36.8 
48.2 
54.4 
66.8 
59.4 
57.6 
68.7 

68 

67 

110 

179 

121 

149 

03 

107 

92 

73 

79 

65 

41 

23 

10 

13.8 
32.6 
43.6 
51.1 
51.2 
54.8 
65.0 
56.3 
57.3 
58.6 
58.5 
60.8 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

130 

140 

280 

366 

477 

461 

387 

291 

228 

155 

71 

57 

31 

5 

15.2 
29.3 
38.9 
45.5 
50.8 
55.0 
50.6 
58.1 
50.0 
ffl».6 
50.7 
59.7 
60.7 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

1 

1 

54.5 
60.0 

12 
13 
14 

16 

1 

60.0 

16 

90 

48.7 

129 

47,6 

1,277 

60.9 

3,079 

60.2 
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668     woicAK  Ain>  child  WAOB-EABNBBS—OOTTON  TBZnLfla. 

Tablb  Vm.-OLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  H0X7RS  WORKED  IN 

HXW  HAKP8HZBS. 


Ewnliifi  111  ft  ispraMntattre  week. 

BmploTeei  tnidar  U  ywiB  of  afls. 

glllAl 

Male. 

remala.          | 

b«. 

Nomber. 

Avecage 
boon. 

Number. 

boon. 

1 

Under  S3. 

8 

t2toS3.9l» 

...... 

8 

t3tol3.M 

Totel 

Eanilnci  In  a  repreeentatlTe  week. 

Employeea  14  yean  of  ace. 

liar- 

filial 

ICale. 

Femate. 

imm- 
ber. 

Number. 

Average 
boors. 

Nomber. 

Avenci 
boon. 

Under  12. 

83  to  12.99 

1 
2 

1 
1 

65.3 
52.7 
82.6 
62.6 

83toS3.99 

4 
1 
S 

M.1 
fiS.f 
68.3 

84  to  84.99 

85  to  85.99 

86  to  86.99 

87  to  87.99 

88  to  88.99 

89  to  89.99 

10 

810  to  810.99 

11 

811  to  811.99 

Total 

6 

63.1 

7 

64.S 

Bamlngii  In  a  representative  week. 

EmploTeea  18  years  of  age. 

Male. 

ber. 

Number. 

Average 
boors. 

Number. 

Averne 
noon. 

1 

Under  83 

4 

13.3 

1 
1 
3 
7 
13 
13 
3 
3 
1 

12.0 
28.S 
43L3 
44.8 
40.8 
64.0 
68.8 
63.8 
66.8 

2 

82  to  82.99 

s 

83  to  83.99 

8 
1 

30.4 
42.0 

4 

84  to  84.99 

i 

85  to  85.99 

6 

86  to  86.99 

3 
1 

1 
1 

60.8 
52.5 
52.5 
62.6 

7 

87  to  87.99 

8 

88  to  88.99 

9 

89  to  89.99 

10 

810  to  810.99 

11 

811  to  811.99 

13 

812  to  813.99 

Total 

14 

35.1 

42 

48.8 

OHAPTBB  IZ. — OBHERAL  TABIDS. 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  8TATE--€oat'd. 

NIW  HAXP8HXBS. 


EmployeeB  11  jeun  oT  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

Ko^oyeai  18  yem  of  afa. 

Male. 

Male. 

Male. 

Fsonale. 

Urn- 

Start 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Aver- 

ber. 

Aver* 
homs. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Avec^ 

hours. 

Nmi^ 
ber. 

Aver- 
homs. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

nam- 
ber. 

bOtUB. 

1 

19.6 

1 

29.0 

1 

37.8 

1 

10.6 

1 

3 

1 

47.6 

8 

1 

10.5 

1 

29.0 

1 

27.3 

3 

39.0 

1 

Employees  15  yean  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  ct  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 

glnal 

Nam- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hOUIB. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

atUDr 

ber. 

1 
3 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 

10.6 
30.7 
47.5 
80.7 
57.6 
47.3 
58.0 

1 
4 
6 
9 
7 
3 

16.0 
82.7 
44.7 
80.6 
82.4 
6&6 

1 

16.8 

14.1 
23.7 
47.4 
49.9 
64.1 
61.8 
6&7 
66.8 

3 
5 
4 

8 

81.4 
43.7 
64.9 
66.3 

10 
10 
9 
3 

46.8 
50.3 
60.4 
61.6 

3 
3 
2 
3 
6 

44.7 
43.0 
60.1 
89.4 
64.7 

1 

47.3 

10 

1 

68.6 

11 

16 

48.1 

28 

48.6 

16 

46.1 

», 

31 

49.0 

14 

48.1 

80 

44.0 

Employees  10  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  31  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

FemiUe. 

Male. 

FSmato. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver^ 

age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver* 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

houn. 

nam. 
ber. 

1 

6.3 

2 
3 
6 
4 

2 
8 
4 

3 

1 
1 

&6 
26.8 
31.1 
43.3 
55.7 
52.7 
68.9 
65.6 
61.6 
66.3 

3 
3 
4 

3 
6 
6 
6 
8 

13.9 
33.0 
89.6 
40.8 
40.6 
68.6 
80.8 
63.7 

17.1 
31.3 
39.6 
40.6 
61.7 
40.7 
68.9 
62.6 
66.8 
66.3 
63.6 

1 

43.0 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

31.6 
36.7 
46.9 
68.0 
62.6 

3 

48.4 

4 

47.3 

8 

1 

1 

.1 

1 

47.6 
63.6 
63.6 
63.6 
68.6 

1 

68.0 

1 

63.6 

10 

1 

44.8 

u 

1 

08.8 

u 

6 

41.1 

34 

43L4 

8 

46.7 

80 

46.6 

11 

80.0 

» 

44.3 

660      WOMAN  AJSD  CHILD  WAQE-EABKEBS— COTTON  TEXTILES. 

Tabus  VUI.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE    Concluded. 


Earnings  io  a  representative  week. 

EmployeeB  22  years  of  age. 

Mar- 

gliiftl 

Male. 

FenuUe. 

ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hottfs. 

Namber. 

boius. 

1 

Under  S2 

1 

23.8 

2 

12  to  $2. 99 

3 

S3  to  S3. 99 

4 

S4  toS4.99 

1 
3 

26.3 
46.5 

4 
4 
4 
1 
6 
1 
2 

42.0 
47.3 
53.3 
52.5 
54.7 
55.3 
51.3 

5 

S5toS5.99 

6 

S6toS6.99 

7 

S7toS7.99 

8 

S8  toS8.99 

1 

47.3 

9 

S9  toS9.99 

10 

SlOtoSlO.99 

11 

Sll  toSll.99 

Total 

6 

42.6 

23 

49.3 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Earnings  In  a  representative  week. 


Under  S2 

S2toS2.99... 
S3toS3.99... 
S4toS4.99... 
S5toS5.gO... 
S6toS(}.99... 
S7toS7.99... 
S8toS8.99... 
t9toS9.99... 
SIC  to  S10.g9. 
SlltoSn.99. 
S12toSl2.99. 
S13toS13.99. 

Total.. 


Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 


Male. 


Number. 


Average 
hours. 


26.2 


36.9 
49.5 
58.0 
55.3 
62.7 


50.1 


Female. 


Number. 


34 


Average 
hours. 


17.0 
18.5 
25.3 
35.2 
50.6 
50.5 
47.4 
56.2 
51.4 
54.4 
55.3 


42.3 


Mar- 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

glnal 
num- 

Male. 

Female. 

ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Unrter  $2 

i 

S2  to  $2.99 

S-'i  to  $3.99 

1 

34.7 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 
1 

55.3 
55.3 

S5  to  t^.m 

2 

54.0 
68.0 

Sfi  to  $<>.99 

1               1 

$7  to  $7.99 

$8  to  $K.fl9 

$9  to  $9.99 

' 

1 

55.3 

$10  to  $10.99 

Sll  to  $11.99 

1 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

$13  to  $1.3.99 

Total 

4 

50.2 

3 

55.3 

CHAPTER  IX.— OENEBAL  TABLES. 
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•A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Cont'd. 
NEW  HAMP8HIBX— Concluded. 


Employees  23  yean  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  26  to  29  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Maiw 

glual 

Nam- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Dum* 
bar. 

1 

15.8 

1 
4 
7 
8 
10 
11 
6 
6 
4 
1 
2 

12.6 
22.4 
34.4 

41.4 
48.1 
49.2 
51.8 
51.0 
56.1 
55.3 
54.0 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
4 
5 
5 
1 

25.5 
38.0 
36.8 
35.3 
50.3 
50.9 
52.9 
58.0 

2 

2 
2 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 

32.5 
35.7 
40.6 
54.3 
53.4 
53.3 
55.3 

3 
2 

4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 

24.7 
87.2 
38.3 
48.7 
47.7 
60.0 
54.3 
51.3 
52.0 

3 

3 

41.3 

1 

46.7 

1 
1 

52.5 
63.0 

2 

52.7 

1 

58.0 

6 

46.0 

21 

49.1 

2 

57.8 

20 

47.5 

24 

42.9 

60 

45.0 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Emptoyees  65  to  64  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.         1       Female. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hi>uis. 

Num- 
ber. 

Avert 
hours. 

num- 
ber. 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
6 
8 
9 
5 

11.0 
15.8 
37.6 
26.3 
44.0 
62.0 
50.6 
40.7 
53.3 
64.7 

3 
3 
6 
7 
11 
17 
12 
8 
13 

1 

19.1 
20.9 
35.2 
45.4 
46.5 
49.5 
51.1 
53.1 
56.1 
52.5 
54.6 

2 

10.5 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

9.5 
21.3 
28.8 
53.9 
42.0 
55.4 
52.5 
55.3 
55.3 
55.3 

1 

2 

2 
7 
10 
3 
7 
3 
5 

31.7 
60.7 
50.3 
47.4 
53.0 
55.3 
56.1 

1 

29.6 

1 
3 
2 
4 
4 
6 

42.0 
37.9 
42.4 
50.1 
52.8 
55.3 

1 

58.0 

10 

2 
1 

55.3 
55.3 

11 

12 

1 

58.0 

18 

38 

48.1 

85 

47.5 

22 

45.7 

40 

51.2 

2 

43.5 

14 

44.5 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mai^ 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

ginal 
num- 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

ber. 

2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
6 
4 
6 
1 
4 
1 
I 

5.3 
26.3 
23.6 
38.0 
35.8 
43.6 
51.3 
48.2 
52.5 
52.5 
47.3 
52.5 

3 
4 

3 

6 
7 

4 
7 
3 

7.3 
21.1 
25.3 
38.4 
41.3 
55.9 
50.8 
53.4 

15 

10 

23 

27 

33 

27 

27 

30 

27 

18 

8 

2 

1 

12.4 
30.6 
34.6 
42.0 
46.1 
48.3 
60.5 
50.3 
55.0 
53.0 
51.0 
00.4 
58.0 

25 
28 
68 
84 
106 
94 
65 
51 
32 
10 
11 
1 

14.3 
24.8 
37.6 
46.2 
40.1 
81.7 
62.0 
63.5 
55.6 
54.0 
54.8 
55.3 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

38 

39.9 

37 

38.9 

248 

45.0 

574 

46.2 

662      WOMAN  AKD  CHILD  WAGE-EABNEBS— GOTTOK  TEXTII4E8. 

Tablk  VIII.-OLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN- 

XA88ACKU8STT8. 


Eamiagx  In  a  npnaentatlre  week. 

Employees  under  U7«M«  of  ■«>•       1 

Mtf- 

StaiAl 

nmn- 

ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Artntfi 
boon. 

Number. 

boon. 

1 

S3toS3.M 

Total 

Eaniingi  In  a  reptcsentatlre  week. 

Em^oyees  14  yean  of  age.            1 

Muu 

glnal 

Male. 

Fonale. 

nom- 
ber. 

Number. 

Average 
bours. 

Number. 

Averag* 
boon. 

1 

Under  82. 

9 
11 
13 
22 
32 
11 
8 
2 

25.5 
40.6 
43.5 
50.4 
66.5 
66.1 
68.0 
56.0 

18 
18 
21 
30 
9 
6 
1 

31.1 
39.5 
46.1 
53.3 
53.6 
66.0 
66.0 

2 

82  to  82.99 

8 

83  to  83.99 

4 

84  to  84.99 

5 

85  to  85.99 

6 

88  to  86.99 

7 

87  to  87.99 

8 

88  to  88.99 

g 

89  to  89.99 

2 

58.0 

10 

810  to  810.99 

11 

811  to  811.99 

1 

58.0 

1 

68.0 

12 

812  to  812.99 

13 

813  to  813.99 

14 

814  to  814.99 

15 

815  to  819.99 

Total 

109 

49.6 

106 

46.8 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age.             1 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

num- 
ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

Under  82 

11 
15 
33 

30 

58 

30 

31 

12 

10 

8 

7 

8 

2 

24.9 
26.5 
37.4 
47.5 
50.8 
54.1 
56.7 
58.1 
57.0 
56.1 
57.0 
57.3 
57.5 

16 

28 

65 

70 

105 

106 

58 

45 

29 

17 

8 

4 

1 

16.6 
33.0 
38.3 
47.4 
49.1 
55.6 
56.1 
56.1 
57.8 
58.0 
M.5 
56.0 
58.0 

2 

82  to  82.99 

3 

83  to  83.99 

4 

84  to  84.99 

5 

85  to  85.99 

6 

86  to  86.99 

7 

87  to  87.99 

8 

88  to  88.99 

0 

89  to  89.99 

10 

810  to  810.99 

11 

811  to  811.99 

12 

812  to  812.99 

13 

813  to  $13.99 

14 

814  to  81 4.99 

15 

815  to  819.99 

2 

58.0 

16 

820  to  824.99 

Total 

257 

48.1 

552 

49.3 
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1EAB8ACSUSSTT8. 


Employees  11  yean  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  ace. 

ICale. 

Female. 

Male.         1       Female. 

Male. 

KbMl 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver. 

age 

hours. 

num. 
bar. 

1 

42.0 

1 

1 

42.0 

Employees  15  yean  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houis. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hoUTB. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houis. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Dum- 
ber. 

4 

10 

25 

34 

41 

22 

24 

6 

5 

2 

1 

23.0 
33.3 
39.3 
51.2 
65.7 
65.7 
67.3 
68.0 
68.2 
68.4 
68.0 

9 
15 
37 
30 
43 
30 
13 
6 
4 
1 
2 

19.8 
38.4 
39.2 
61.3 
62.8 
55.7 
65.2 
68.0 
68.0 
47.5 
68.0 

13 

16 

23 

25 

60 

26 

30 

8 

5 

5 

1 

20.0 
32.5 
39.0 
46.9 
63.0 
64.7 
57.8 
68.2 
58.0 
68.3 
68.0 

19 
25 
64 
64 
73 
38 
23 
12 
8 
6 

21.8 
32.6 
37.3 
45.2 
«.2 
55.9 
57.1 
58.0 
68.0 
68.0 

8 
13 
23 
32 
54 
26 
26 

11 

20.4 
30.8 
35.9 
48.4 
66.5 
54.8 
66.7 
68.0 
68.1 
68.0 
58.0 
68.0 

13 
17 
55 

71 

84 

83 

40 

36 

20 

18 

1 

1 

1 

26.4 
36.1 
30.8 
49.2 
53.3 
55.9 
55.9 
67.4 
67.2 
58.0 
68.0 
58.0 
68.0 

1 
9 
S 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 

18 

14 

2 

68.0 

15 

174 

50.6 

209 

49.0 

212 

48.6 

332 

46.2 

209 

49.8 

435 

60.9 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mnr- 

ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
^age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aveiv 

age 
hours. 

num- 
ber. 

8 

10 

25 

20 

43 

33 

28 

12 

15 

16 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

22.8 
28,7 
39.9 
43.3 
62.5 
54.7 
66.3 
54.5 
57.3 
58.0 
68.0 
58.0 
5S.0 
58.0 
58.0 

11 
20 

47 

55 

81 

87 

82 

37 

38 

23 

10 

2 

1 

1 

16.2 
33.7 
34.0 
47.0 
50.0 
53.0 
66.3 
56.6 
57.3 
57.8 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
68.0 

5 
8 
21 
12 
25 
29 
14 
8 
8 
10 
12 
5 

16.8 
32.3 
36.1 
41.9 
61.2 
51.5 
65.5 
67.3 
58.0 
68.1 
58.0 
68.0 

11 

10 

49 

50 

76 

94 

71 

56 

35 

34 

3 

2 

1 

1 

24.1 
41.0 
40.5 
43.3 
48.2 
64.8 
55.1 
66.5 
57.6 
57.2 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

10 

6 

13 

17 

23 

43 

21 

10 

20 

10 

10 

7 

4 

1 

11.3 
25.4 
37.4 
47.8 
60.1 
54.2 
67.9 
66.1 
66.4 
57.0 
68.0 
66.4 
68.0 
58.0 

28 
21 
58 
70 
76 
72 
76 
66 
60 
25 
14 
4 
2 
3 
1 

14.0 
20.6 
36.7 
45.2 
49.4 
53.4 
54.5 
65.0 
57.0 
57.6 
67.2 
58.0 
58.0 
68.0 
68.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

1 

58.0 

16 
16 

1 

68.0 

222 

65.5 

496 

.•».o 

158 

48.8 

501 

£0.5 

204 

SO.  4 

670 

48.0 

664      WOMAS  AKD  CHILD  WACE-£AK5EB&— COITOH  TKXTnJBI. 

Table  Vm.-<n.ASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IS 
MAMACHirSXTTS— roacinded. 


Earning  ia  a  repnaeatatfre  week. 

Mar- 

flMl 

Male.            I           FoMfe. 

■na- 
ber. 

Number.    \SJ* 

t 
Knmber.lA^ST 

1  rivJcrt2 9 

2  t2toS2J» S 

3  SStoSIJO « 

4  t4to»4A 13 

6     tStoSSJO 25 

6  »t»»M » 

7  f7toS7J» 1« 

8  SStoS^iJO I* 

9  S0toS0M 13 

10  S10totlOJ» 13 

11  SllU>tM.9» 12 

12  S12totU.9» 5 

13  tl3U>S13.99 & 

14  SHtolU.M 3 

15  S15toSI9.9» 1 

Tola! I«8 


37. « 
34.4  , 
4«.T  ■ 
4«l5' 
«.7 
52.3  1 
SLC 
5&.9  ' 
5821 
56.7  : 
SSlI  , 
56.2 
56.2, 
58.0! 


9 

8 
34 
48 

61  ■ 
85 
«3 
53 

49  ■ 


14  > 
8  . 

4  . 

5  ; 
I  : 


22.5 
27-6: 
37.0  I 

4&3! 

47.2; 

5S.6  . 
S3.1 

55l5i 

S<>.9 

57.4! 

5&0I 

57.31 

57.8 

5&0  ! 

58.0 


49.0 


473 


50l5 


Employees  30  to  34  yean  of  age. 


Mar- 

final 

Bam- 

ber. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Male. 


Female. 


Number.;  ^^^^^    N'lnnber. 


Un'ler  $2 

t2tof2.W... 
t3toS3.99... 
84  to  $4.99. . . 
S5toS5.fie... 
16  to  ttl.99. . . 
t7lo«7.99... 
t8tot8.99... 
S9toS9.99... 
$10  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$13  to  $13.99. 
$14  to  $14.99. 
$15  to  $19.99. 
10  i  $20  to  $24.99. 

Total.. 


9 
10 
15 
15 
26 
25 
33 
28 
44 
24 
36 
24 
20 
II 
IS 


18.9 
31.3 
35lO 
44.3 
40.9 
48.9 
54.8 
55.7 
56.6 
53.7 
58.0 
57.7 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 


338 


51.5  i 


605 


AvcfaeB 
hours. 


12 

12.7 

14 

23.5 

34 

38.1 

44 

40.6 

89 

44.6 

81 

51. 1 

85 

53.2 

65 

55.2 

78 

57.5 

56 

57.8 

20 

57.6 

5 

58.0 

6 

57.1 

7 

58.0 

50.0 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Employees  G5  years  of  age  and  over. 


Male. 


Female. 


Number.;  ^ouT    ^'"^°'*'      toSiS" 


1  i;mler$2 

2  ri  to  r2.99. . . 

3  $3  toH.99... 

4  I  $4  to  $4.99... 

5  ;  $.5  to  $.5.99. . 
G     $«to$'..99... 

7  ;  $7  to  $7.99... 

8  '  $8  to  $8.99... 

9  $9  to  $9.99... 
$10  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$13  to  $13.99. 
$14  to  $14.99. 
$15  to  $19.99. 
$20  to  $24.90. 

Total.. 


3  49.0 

2  58.0 

3  49.2 


1  .  58.0 

2  58.0 
1  !  58.0 


53.5 


38.7 


43.4 
58.0 
58.0 


58.0 


48.3 
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Employees  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  20  years  of  age. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar. 

Kfanl 

Nam- 
bcr. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

nam^ 
ber. 

2 
4 

9 
9 
9 
17 
11 
14 
15 
16 
11 
6 
5 
2 
3 

10.3 
39.5 
28.7 
44.6 
46.4 
50.6 
55.6 
54.1 
56.5 
67.8 
57.1 
57.2 
57.0 
58.0 
58.0 

7 
0 

28 

35 

46 

54 

48 

35 

37 

21 

8 

5 

3 

1 

1 

16.8 
37.1 
36.9 
42.8 
46.7 
53.7 
55.8 
55.0 
56.5 
57.8 
57.3 
56.9 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

2 
2 
6 
8 
9 
13 
14 
12 
16 
11 
8 
6 
0 
5 
4 

9.0 
21.0 
39.0 
46.0 
48.1 
47.5 
53.8 
52.0 
54.5 
57.6 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

11 

9 

18 

27 

52 

35 

45 

27 

31 

20 

9 

4 

2 

12.6 
32.0 
33.2 
45.9 
47.7 
51.2 
50.6 
55.1 
56.8 
58.0 
57.4 
58.0 
58.0 

11 
11 
16 
21 
32 
51 
46 
41 
49 
60 
46 
38 
26 
9 
15 

10.9 
33.6 
36.8 
41.0 
46.0 
46.7 
52.6 
54.9 
55.0 
56.9 
56.8 
58.0 
5S.0 
56.9 
58.0 

12 

27 

61 

108 

130 

130 

146 

80 

112 

91 

41 

21 

15 

7 

5 

14.7 
30.2 
35.2 
42.6 
45.0 
51.2 
53.2 
53.0 
56.7 
57.2 
57.4 
57.8 
57.7 
58.0 
58.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
fi 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

1 

58.0 

15 

133 

51.1 

338 

50.2 

121 

51.1 

291 

48.8 

472 

51.5 

005 

49.7 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Emj 

}loyees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  56  to  64  years  of  age. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale.         1       Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hai^ 

glnal 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

num- 
ber. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

15 

12.5 

13 

21.7 

1 

58.0 

14 

11.0 

1 

10.5 

1 

55.0 

1 

13 

29.4 

17 

29.4 

6 

29.5 

6 

35.2 

1 

87.0 

1 

58.0 

2 

16 

30.5 

40 

33.0 

6 

34.5 

20 

33.1 

2 

26.3 

3 

28.8 

3 

22 

40.2 

85 

42.5 

13 

40.4 

37 

42.9 

10 

47.0 

9 

40.7 

4 

39 

43.2 

128 

44.7 

19 

43.3 

66 

46.4 

7 

41.5 

9 

48.5 

5 

51 

47.9 

125 

51.7 

16 

41.1 

43 

60.3 

7 

46.4 

11 

61.2 

e 

40 

53.0 

112 

52.5 

16 

55.7 

36 

64.7 

3 

58.0 

13 

65.3 

7 

39 

53.4 

102 

55.6 

18 

56.0 

42 

54.7 

1 

68.0 

4 

58.0 

8 

55 

66.0 

88 

56.5 

27 

67.6 

46 

56.6 

2 

44.8 

6 

57.1 

9 

G6 

57.0 

110 

57.6 

19 

67.5 

45 

57.9 

9 

58.0 

7 

58.0 

10 

57 

57.2 

71 

57.5 

34 

57.7 

22 

58.0 

7 

58.0 

4 

58.0 

11 

33 

57.9 

29 

57.8 

14 

67.3 

2 

68.0 

2. 

68.0 

1 

58.0 

12 

28 
17 
15 

58.1 
58.0 
57.3 

26 
12 
5 

57.6 
58.0 
58.0 

13 
4 

5 

1 

56.8 
58.0 
68.0 
58.0 

6 
2 

1 

51.8 
58.0 
68.0 

3 

69.7 

IS 

14 

1 

68.0 

16 

16 

506  {    50.8 

963 

50.9 

212 

62.3  j        375 

49.4 

56 

40.8 

eo 

6ao 

Other  employ 

ces,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  en 

iployees. 

Mar- 

Hale 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

glnal 
oum- 

Numl 

t>er. 

.\verase 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
boon. 

ber. 

14 

11.7 

20               15.2 

132 

17.4 

219 

18.7 

1 

12 

29.1 

19  <             28. 7 

166 

31.6 

264 

82.8 

2 

15 

38.3 

53 

40.6 

267 

37.0 

688 

87.6 

3 

31 

47.7 

81 

44.2 

334 

46.2 

VX 

46.1 

4 

29 

50.4 

125 

47.2 

534 

60.3 

1,242 

48.0 

6 

28 

55.0 

121 

51.1 

450 

61.3 

1,211 

63.0 

6 

38 

57.7 

123 

53.7 

400 

65.6 

1.036 

54.1 

7 

24 

57.8 

66 

56.5 

271 

66.6 

739 

66.6 

8 

31 

57.0 

47 

67.6 

326 

66.3 

680 

57.0 

0 

15 

58.0 

30 

£6.5 

291 

57.1 

528 

67.6 

10 

16 

GO.  9 

8 

56.0 

285 

57.6 

246 

57.3 

11 

19 

60.1 

8 

58.0 

173 

57.9 

96 

57.8 

12 

7 

58.0 

4 

58.0 

122 

67.8 

72 

57.2 

13 

5 
4 

58.0 
58.0 

60 

70 

1 

57.7 
67.9 
6S.0 

39 

17 

1 

58.0 
58.0 
68.0 

14 

16 

16 

288 

51.5 

706 

49.0 

3,861 

60.8 

8,081 

40.6 

666      WOMAN  AKD  OHILD  WAGE-BABKEBB^-COTTOK  XEXXIIiBS. 

Tablx  Vm.-GLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

XHOm  ULAHD. 


EamlngR  in  a  repnaeotatlTe  week. 

Bmplofe«  mMkr  11  jaaiB  <rf  Bflo. 

SlBftl 

ICala. 

Female. 

bw. 

Number. 

ATcragB 
lioaiB. 

Nambw. 

Avence 
hours. 

1 

Under  CL ' 

2 

tZtoCW ■ 

3 

f3toSS.W 

4 

t4(o34.W 

5 

tStotSJD 

0 

tStotSJB 

Total 

Earnlnga  io  a  lepreaentatlTe  week. 

Empk>]rees  14  yean  of  ace. 

Mar- 

ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

nom- 
ber. 

Niunber. 

ATcrage 
boon. 

Number. 

Average 

bOOIB. 

1 

Under  t2 

13 

8 
18 
25 
12 
7 
5 
2 

10.1 
42.9 
5&1 
S2.7 
517 
5&0 
64.8 
5&0 

7 
14 
10 
6 
U 
11 
1 
1 
1 

aas 

53L8 
5318 
54.5 
54.0 
58.0 
5&0 
6&0 
5&0 

2 

32  to  32.90 

3 

33  to  33.90 

■4 

34  to  34.00 

5 

35  to  35.90 

6 

36  to  30.09 

7 

37  to  37.90 

g 

38  to  38.09 

9 

30  to  39.90 

10 

310  to  310.09 

11 

311  to  311.90 

12 

312  to  312.90 

13 

313  to  313.90 

14 

314  to  314.90 

Total 

80 

4&6 

71 

5L6 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age. 

Mar- 

lElnal 

Male. 

Female. 

ber. 

Number. 

Average 
bours. 

Number. 

Average 
horns. 

1 

Under  32 

4 
4 

1 

7 

11 

24 

11 

10 

11 

2 

3 

11.8 
25.8 
42.0 
47.4 
52.3 
52.0 
65.7 

5ao 

56l0 
5&0 
58.0 

4 
6 
14 
21 
20 
48 
48 
22 
17 
0 
5 
3 
1 

17.9 
40l1 
44.6 
46l4 
4&2 
53.6 
53.7 
67.8 
56.8 
56l2 
68.0 
68.0 
5&0 

2 

32  to  32.90 

3 

33  to  33.00 

4 

34  to  34.99 

5 

35  to  35.99 

6 

36  to  36.90 

7 

37  to  37.00 

8 

38  to  38.00 

9 

39  to  39.99 

10 

310  to  310.99 

11 

311  to  311.00 

12 

312  to  312.90 

13 

313  to  313.00 

14 

314  to  314.90 

15 

315  to  310.09 

Total 

88 

40.0 

227 

51.0 

CHAFTEB  EL.— GBNXBAL  TABLES.  667 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE.  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

BHODS  ULAND. 


Employees  11  yean  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  IS  yean  of  age. 

M^e. 

Female. 

Male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Maiw 

Nmnr 

ATer- 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

ATer- 

hoars. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hoars. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver. 

hoars. 

'Sum- 
ber. 

Aver- 

boon. 

Nam* 
ber. 

Aver- 
hoars. 

nmii. 
ber. 

1 
5 

a 

10 

10.5 
56.0 
68.0 
62.7 

1 

58.0 

68.0 
68.0 
68.0 
47.5 
68.0 

2 

58.0 

1 

58.0 

1 

42.0 

1 

58.0 

1 

58.0 

2 

J».0 

2 

50.0 

9 

56.8 

10 

S3.2 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  yean  of  age. 

Employees  17  yean  of  age. 

ICale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mai^ 

glnal 

Nam' 
ber. 

Arer- 

age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

^age 

houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houis. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

ham* 
ber. 

2 

5 
14 
35 
27 
26 
15 
7 
2 
1 
1 

7.0 
36.1 
62.7 
54.4 
54.8 
53.1 
56.2 
56.7 
56.8 
58.0 
68.0 

3 
7 

26 
22 
33 
29 
17 
9 
3 
1 

28.2 
40.4 
48.4 
62.3 
49.3 
56.2 
58.0 
54.7 
58.0 
58.0 

8 
19 
13 
20 
28 
27 
23 
6 
6 
1 

25.9 
41.1 
44.3 
52.0 
55.3 
51.0 
56.7 
48.4 
56.3 
58.0 

12 
6 
19 
41 

ao 

56 
29 
12 

4 
6 
1 

1 

21.8 
37.0 
49.6 
61.0 
52.2 
56.9 
52.9 
66.6 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

3 

6 

10 

11 

17 

34 

18 

3 

13 

1 

1 

2 

1 

21.0 
42.5 
48.4 
52.4 
64.6 
54.4 
54.4 
56.0 
68.0 
68.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

7 
4 
17 
25 
34 
42 
38 
20 
16 
6 
6 

31.6 
43.5 
47.4 
49.1 
60.0 
65.2 
53.6 
56.9 
66.6 
68.0 
57. 3 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

12 

13 

1 

68.0 

14 

135 

53.0 

150 

61.6 

150 

•49.6 

217 

61.7 

120 

52.9 

216 

61.8 

Employees  10  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  yean  of  age.           Employees  21  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mai^ 

glnal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

houn. 

num- 
ber. 

9 
4 

4 

8 

20 

42 

45 

30 

26 

12 

5 

6 

1 

1 

28.2 
36.8 
42.3 
51.6 
53.9 
56.4 
64.7 
56.1 
56.4 
67.0 
55.9 
57.1 
58.0 
58.0 

2 
2 
3 

1 
9 
12 
11 
7 
7 
6 
3 
1 

10.1 
20.5 
43.8 
58.0 
53.2 
61.3 
63.6 
65.7 
63.4 
54.8 
52.7 
42.0 

2 

8 

5 

13 

17 

27 

27 

17 

23 

9 

5 

3 

5 

1 

8.5 
31.8 
49.5 
43.4 
49.1 
55.2 
55.0 
56.1 
57.8 
57.6 
67.1 
58.0 
68.0 
56.0 

9 
7 
8 
9 
14 
14 
18 
15 
17 
32 
26 
22 
18 
20 
0 

12.6 
25.4 
33.2 
46.0 
51.4 
51.3 
61.9 
55.6 
54.4 
57.3 
57.  A 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 
58.0 

10 
« 
6 
15 
20 
43 
48 
36 
39 
32 
38 
13 
9 
6 
3 

12.9 
27.6 
46.7 
42.0 
47.3 
65.0 
53.0 
54.2 
65.4 
67.2 
57.3 
56.7 
56.0 
58.0 
58.0 

1 

3 
3 
2 

7 
15 
8 
0 
7 
2 
3 
1 

43.0 
33.3 
8B.0 
63.9 
51.9 
58.0 
56.2 
55.8 
60.0 
58.0 
58.0 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
IS 

1 

58.0 

14 

2 

58.0 

16 

62 

52.8 

213 

63.6 

64 

80.5 

162 

52.5 

238 

62.2 

308 

52.1 
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Table  Vm.-CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

VniOINIA— Concluded . 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  22  jeaa  of  age. 

Mv- 

rlnal 

Mak. 

Female. 

num- 
ber. 

Number. 

bours. 

Number. 

boun. 

1 

Under  t2 

4 

21.0 

2 
2 
3 
fi 

7 
9 
0 
2 

7 
4 
2 

lao 

42.5 
35.0 
4&0 
47.1 
52.6 
57.5 
57.5 
57.1 
60.0 
60.0 

2 

t2toS2.99 

3 

t3  to  13.99 

1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
7 
10 
3 
3 
1 

31.3 
3&0 
37.5 
56.0 
56.6 
54.3 
57.1 
SO.  6 

eo.0 

55.0 

4 

t4  to  $4.99 

5 

tS  to  $5.99 

6 

16  to  S6.99      

7 

t7  to  17.99 

« 

S8toS8.99 

0 

S9  to  19.99 

10 

110  to  S10.99  

n 

SU  to  811.99 

12 

$12  to  $12.99 

13 

$13  to  $13.99 

14 

$14  to  $14.99 

16 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total 

40 

60.3 

63 

60.5 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Under  $2.... 
$2  to  $2.99... 
$3  to  $3.99... 
$4  to  $4.99... 
$5  to  $5.99. . . 
$0  to  $6.99... 
$7  to $7.99... 
$8  to  $8.99... 
$9  to  $9.99... 
$10  to  $10.99. 
$11  to  $11.99. 
$12  to  $12.99. 
$13  to  $13.99. 
$14  to  $14.99. 
$15  to  $19.99. 

Total.. 


Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 


Male. 


Number. 


Average 
hours. 


6.0 
46.3 
37.5 
30.0 
47.6 
47.0 
52.6 
63.2 
58.7 
58.7 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 


Female. 


Number. 


Average 
hours. 


13.4 

eao 

30.0 
68.8 
52.1 
54.2 
53.6 
6&8 
50.6 
60.0 


60.0 


73! 


50.3 


Mar- 

Earnings in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

ginal 
num- 

Male. 

Female. 

ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
bours. 

1 

Under  $2 1 

2 

$2  to  $2.99 

3 

$3  to  $3.99 

4 

$4  to  $4.99 

1 

52.5 

1  1          an  n 

5 

$5  to  $5.99 

6 

$6to$<i.99 1 

7 

$7  to  $7.99 ' 

8 

$8  to  $8.99 

9 

$9  to  $9.99 

10 

$10  to  $10.99 

11 

$1 1  to  $1 1.99 

12 

$12  to  $12.99 

13 

$13  to  $13.99 

14 

$14  to  $14.99 -  - 

15 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total 

52.5 

1 

1 

60.0 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATED— Cont'd 

vntOINIA— Concluded . 


Emptoyeee  23  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  20  years  of  age. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Maiw 

glul 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 

hours. 

nam- 
h«r. 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
4 
1 
3 
8 
6 
5 
1 

11.3 
82.5 
30.0 
30.0 
55.0 
50.3 
47.6 
55.0 
58.8 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

1 
3 
8 
5 
5 
1 
1 
3 
3 
5 

15.0 
26.7 
35.3 
48.0 
43.0 
60.0 
52.5 
55.8 
60.0 
60.0 

2 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
7 
6 
1 
2 
3 

10.0 
25.0 
30.0 
38.3 
41.3 
47.5 
55.0 
54.S 
54.6 
60.0 
60.0 
68.3 

2 
5 

4 
4 
8 
8 
3 
6 
8 
1 
1 

10.0 
26.6 
35.0 
48L8 
45.0 
66.3 
60.0 
58.3 
58.4 
60.0 
60.0 

4 

8 

2 

2 

7 

10 

7 

23 

23 

31 

13 

9 

2 

2 

2 

14.8 
3&0 
33.7 
43.8 
40.7 
53.8 
48.6 
55.0 
68.0 
60.1 
60.5 
60.5 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

8 
8 
9 
11 
17 
14 
7 
14 
18 
15 

8.4 
40.0 
36.7 
46.5 
4&2 
57.9 
60.2 
66.8 
50.8 
68i7 

1 

a 

8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
li 

2 

57.5 

12 

u 

2 

67.6 

14 

15 

35 

51.6 

35 

45.5 

34 

47.9 

60 

48.3 

145 

53.5 

123 

49.5 

Employees  36  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  46  to  54  yean 

!  of  age. 
lale. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fen 

Male. 

Female. 

Ma(w 

ginol 

Nam- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver^ 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 

num. 
ber. 

6 

2 

6 

8 

5 

8 

10 

9 

18 

12 

5 

3 

I 

12.0 
17.6 
31.7 
41.3 
41.0 
49.1 
48.8 
56.1 
67.6 
69.2 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

4 
5 
9 
9 
11 
11 
6 
9 
10 
5 
2 

8.8 
40.0 
46u3 
56.8 
62.5 
53.0 
62.5 
58.9 
58.5 
60.0 
60.0 

2 

1 
3 
4 
8 
2 
1 

20.0 
4&0 
60.0 
54.4 
66.9 
60.0 
65.0 

1 

4 
1 
1 
5 

1 

40.0 
3&0 
60.0 
66.2 
60.0 

1 
4 
1 

15.0 
63.8 
5&0 

2 

1 
2 
4 

42.6 
62.5 
60.0 

3 

4 
6 

1 

60.0 

6 

1 
2 

45.0 
57.5 

7 

7 
4 
4 

58.7 
60.4 
60.0 

8 

2 
2 

60.0 
55.0 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 



14 

1 

60.0 

15 

93 

49.0 

81 

51.4 

27 

55.4 

25 

62.6 

10 

54.8 

7 

48.7 

Other  employees  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

ginal 
nnuH 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

ber. 

6 

11 

6 

12 

16 

6 

5 

6 

7 

1 

7.8 
62.5 
30.0 
45.1 
62.4 
68.8 
62.3 
55.0 
66.7 
60.7 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 
60.3 
60.0 

2 
8 

23 
9 

12 
6 
5 
1 

20.0 
35.6 
55.3 
66.6 
58.5 
60.0 
60.0 
60.0 

98 

84 

117 

160 

91 

67 

71 

95 

120 

102 

49 

30 

12 

11 

4 

18.7 
39.7 
46.9 
53.1 
63.0 
63.3 
52.3 
55u4 
57.7 
60.4 
60.8 
60.3 
60.0 
60.1 
57.5 

87 

115 

184 

147 

167 

130 

71 

64 

84 

42 

6 

2 

1 

22.1 
39.4 
48.0 
52.6 
68.6 
56.7 
66.5 
67.8 
60.1 
60.7 
60.0 
57.5 
60.0 

1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
« 

7 
8 

0 

1 

60.0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

93 

54.1 

67 

53.6 

1,101 

60.2 

1,100 

60.1 
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Table  VIU. -CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

HORTH  CABOLDIA. 


Earnings  In  a  npnaentaUTe  week. 

Emptoyeei  onder  11  jmn  of  afle.      1 

Maiw 

Msk. 

nam- 

Namber. 

Averaga 

homs. 

Nmnber. 

ATKaga 

hoUIB. 

I 

Under  12 

13 
13 
13 
3 

40.0 
59.7 

ao.2 

66.0 

40.4 
5R.3 
62.2 
6S.3 

6ao 

2 

t2toS2.99    

3 

83  to  $3.99... 

4 

$4  to  84.99 

5 

CAtoSS.iW 

6 

S6  to  $6.90 

7 

$7to$799    

8 

$8  to  $8.99 

9 

$9  to  $9.99 

10 

$10  to  $10.99 

Total 

42 

66u2 

33 

57.8 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Emptoyeee  14  yean  of  ace.            1 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

num- 
ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

hours. 

1 

Under  $2 

40 

89 

116 

96 

26 

14 

5 

2 

20.7 
63.3 
6B.7 

8:1 

60.0 
62.2 
6613 

39 
47 
72 
65 
43 
20 
3 

31.0 
61.0 
«kO 
80.8 
61.5 
62.1 
60.0 

2 

$2  to  $2.99 

3 

$3  to  $3.99 

4 

$4  to  $4.99 

5 

$5  to  $5.99 

6 

$6  to  $6.99 

7 

$7  to  $7 .99 

8 

$8  to  $8.99 

9 

$9  to  $9.99 

1 

66.0 

10 

$10  to  $10.99 

Total 

340 

65.1 

290 

54.1 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  18  years  of  age.             1 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Fenuae. 

num- 
ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

Under  $2 

8 
4 
15 
22 
23 
25 
22 
13 
5 
2 
2 

12.1 
27.0 
40.1 
52.6 
54.8 
63.0 
62.3 
50.3 
67.9 
66.0 
67.2 

21 
13 
54 

90 

104 

64 

27 

0 

7 

1 

18.0 
41.8 
50.4 
54.9 
60.5 
60.0 
63.8 
65w3 
63.4 

oao 

2 

$2  to  $2.99 

3 

$3  to  $3.99 

4 

$4  to  $4.99 

f, 

$5  to  $5.99 

G 

it)  to  $0.99 

$7  to  $7 .99 

8 

$8  to  18.99 

0 

$9  to  $9.99 

10 

$10  to  $10.99 

11 

$11  toSll.99 

12 

$12  to  $12.99 

13 

$13  to  $13.90 

14 

$14  to  $14.99 

1 

60.0 

15 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total 

141 

53.6 

301 

55.0 

CHAPTEB  IZ.<— GENERAL  TABLES. 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

KOBTH  CABOLDTA. 


EmploTmi  11  7«an  otage. 

Employeei  12  years  of  a^. 

Emfrioyaei  13  years  of  age. 

nye. 

Femal*. 

Mala. 

Female. 

Male. 

FMuK 

Mag- 

giaal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hoars. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hoan. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver^ 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

ber. 

17 
18 
13 
8 

38.7 
50.3 
60.8 
61.0 

9 
12 
5 
3 
5 
1 
1 

41.1 
56.9 
57.2 
61.5 
66.9 
74.0 
60.3 

23 
46 
64 
33 
4 

31.7 
56.3 
61.8 
62.7 
67.1 

29 
39 
40 
32 
16 
3 

41.6 
55.4 
59.2 
60.7 
60.2 
60.7 

30 
42 
116 
66 

4 
2 

31.2 
53.5 
59.7 
62.3 
62.2 
74.6 

31 
96 
55 
50 
20 
IS 
5 

39.0 
62.6 
87.3 
61.1 
62.2 
62.8 
63.1 

1 
2 

1 

66.0 

g 

0 

.1  .  . 

1 

62.0 

10 

57 

51.6 

36 

54.9 

170 

56.3  1        159 

56.4 

261 

56.0 

210 

56.4 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mak. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num.  ^;^'- 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Niun- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver^ 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

num- 
ber. 

26 
23 
84 
60 
39 
25 

1 

18.6 
47.1 
57.3 
61.8 
61.0 
61.8 
63.7 
62.4 

23 
25 
72 
86 
45 
43 
14 
3 

22.3 
48.2 
57.0 
60.0 
61.4 
62.3 
62.7 
63.0 

15 

15 

33 

43 

31 

19 

8 

3 

2 

15.6 
47.8 
50.3 
59.3 
60.4 
62.1 
61.5 
64.0 
64.8 

32 
23 
63 

77 
74 
48 
18 
2 

25.9 
37.4 
51.0 
59.3 
61.7 
61.9 
62.4 
58.3 

6 
6 
13 
13 
12 
30 
9 
6 
2 
1 

12.3 
32.6 
51.6 
61.5 
58.0 
60.3 
63.5 
60.7 
62.7 
62.5 

18 
28 
41 
61 
81 
90 
22 

? 

25.1 
30.2 
52.9 
55.7 
59.1 
61.7 
61.7 
63.1 
60.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 

1 

62.0 

10 

1 

273 

55.1 

311 

56.6 

160 

53.1 

338 

54.1 

98 

53.5 

300  1      54.3 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num.     \;f 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

num- 
ber. 

2 
4 
4 
7 
11 
24 
18 
11 
3 
8 
3 

11.1 
26.0 
39.4 
54.2 
57.2 
59.3 
61.0 
62.1 
68.4 
61.4 
58.1 

17 

17 

37 

71 

47 

46 

10 

6 

5 

1 

19.6 
34.3 
52.7 
55.5 
59.4 
61.0 
62.2 
64.1 
61.2 
62.2 

4 

3 

7 

18 

12 

31 

24 

19 

11 

5 

4 

2 

20.3 
26.9 
39.3 
42.3 
59.4 
58.9 
59.2 
61.8 
64.2 
60.9 
62.7 
62.6 

19 

16 

31 

57 

69 

45 

25 

5 

4 

2 

18.8 
34.5 
52.0 
65.1 
60.3 
60.2 
62.7 
63.4 
59.9 
61.3 

5 

4 

5 

12 

19 

30 

16 

8 

14 

2 

2 

1 

1 

21.5 
32.8 
38.3 
54.5 
40.7 
58.0 
58.8 
62.1 
61.6 
64.0 
61.2 
62.5 
67.3 

11 

12 
16 
37 
87 
41 
26 
5 
4 
1 

10.2 
41.0 
46.8 
55.1 
57.7 
61.1 
63.3 
58.6 
63.9 
62.3 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 

1 

1 

67.3 
67.3 

12 

13 



14 

1 

1 

64.2 

15 

95 

54.8  i        266 

53.1 

140 

54.3 

265 

'53.8 

120 

54.7 

190 

54.5 
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Table  VIII. -CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
NOBTH  CABOLmA— Concluded. 


Mar- 


num- 

tMT, 


Earalnea  Id  •  repreMotstlTe  week. 


Empioyctt  22  ymn  of  agfu 


Male. 


Number. 


Average 


rcmalt. 


Numbfr. 


Av««ee 

hooi*. 


1 . .  Under  S2. 


t3U>S2.9e... 
S3  to  13.90... 
14  to  »4.W. . . 
•6tot&90... 
|«toS&9e... 
|7lot7,»... 
18  to  Sa. 09... 

•otolB.ao... 

tlO  to  110.09. 
til  loll  1,09. 
112  to  tl2.00. 
lU  lotl3.W. 
tl4  to  114.00. 
tlS  to  S19.09. 

Totel.. 


17.0 
30.3 
30.2 
41. « 
M.5 
61.0 

go.  2 

«2.0 
«i.3 
«3.0 
64.2 

er.a 


lf.0 

ac7 

M.1 

».« 

0LO 
SflLS 
02.9 

«.0 


dOLO 


tu 


S«.l 


lot 


SCO 


Mar. 
glnal 
num- 
ber. 


SnidOFMI  Sn  ta  24  ycMS  or  ■«•. 


Earnings  In  a  representative  week. 


Nomber. 


Under  $2.... 
|3tot2.oe... 
|3tol3.W ... 
t4  to  14.00. . . 
15  to  15.99... 
S6  to  16.00... 
iTtoST.OO... 
S8toSS.OO... 
to  to  10.09. . . 
f  10  to  f  10.90. 
til  to  11 1.90. 
tl2  to  tl2.0D. 
tl3  to  113.99. 

tl5  to  119.90. 

Total.. 


AvtnigK 

hours. 


7.5 
11.0 
l(i.O 
41.2 
48.6 
58.0 
SA.S 
GO.  8 
62.0 
64.4 
(H.S 
9Li 


166  82.0 


Femakt. 


Number. 


AvenitB 
hoan. 


9L8 
20.9 
44.0 
54.1 
5&4 

eo.0 

itO.4 
(Q.4 
64.9 


«lt 


1»  A2.S 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Emptojreea  65  years  of  age  and  over. 


EanilnKS  in  a  reprcaeotative  week. 


Male. 


Number.    Ajwjp 


Pemale. 


Number.    •^jJJJf* 


Under  $3.... 
t2  to riOO. . . . 
63  to  13.00.... 
14  to  64.90... 
I5totS.99..., 
tAtot6.00.... 
t7  to  17.90.... 
18  to  18.90... 
to  to  19.90.... 

tiotoiiaoo.. 

til  totlLOO.. 
tl2  to  612.00.. 
113  totl3.00.. 
tl4  to  $14.90.. 
tl5  to  119.00.. 

Total.. 


flao 
69.7 


10.6 

flae 


61  8 


flOL3 


CHAPTEB  n.— OEKEBAL  TABLES. 


^11 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK.  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 
NOBTH  CA&OLIirA— Concluded. 


Employees  33  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  28  to  29  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

M«>- 

glnal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houi^. 

num- 
ber. 

3 
4 
4 

1 
7 
11 
11 
14 
9 
4 
1 
1 

12.2 
19.3 
46.8 
48.3 
48.6 
67.2 
55.8 
58.6 
63.1 
63.0 
67.4 
65.6 

6 
2 
17 
24 
24 
19 
6 
7 
5 
2 

12.3 
31.5 
50.7 
53.1 
60.3 
62.1 
61.5 
62.3 
65.2 
66.7 

7 
3 
6 
5 
10 
14 
16 
10 
7 
4 
4 
1 
2 

14.9 
25.6 
34.2 
44.5 
55.1 
57.2 
6a4 
63.2 
62.2 
61.1 
61.5 
60.0 
62.6 

6 
4 
10 
12 
13 
13 
12 
6 
2 
1 
1 

U.6 
36.7 
44.4 

51.5 
57.4 
62.8 
59.8 
63.3 
64.8 
66.0 
66.0 

10 
3 
14 
17 
31 
31 
43 
44 
31 
30 
10 
12 
4 
1 
1 

30.1 
26.4 
38.1 
44.3 
40.4 
55.0 
61.2 
61.8 
63.4 
62.0 
63.4 
63.7 
64.7 
60.0 
60.0 

12 
18 
36 
55 

69 
66 
43 

18 

7 
6 

1 
3 

25.5 
34.8 
46.8 
53.8 
59.8 
60.7 
61.0 
62.6 
62.1 
62.0 
60.0 
63.2 

13 

13 

1 

1 

62.5 
66.0 

14 

15 

72 

53.2 

111 

54.8 

80 

52.3 

80 

52.3 

283 

55.8 

823 

55.6 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  65  to  64  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Matw 

ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Avcr- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

num- 
ber. 

7 
4 
3 
8 
10 
17 
18 
16 
15 
6 
2 
1 
3 

11.1 
38.1 
55.5 
56.2 
60.1 
58.4 
59.9 
59.2 
63.1 
64.4 
64.8 
66.0 
66.6 

9 
13 
13 
21 
28 
25 
14 
8 
5 

16.8 
37.2 
51.7 
56.4 
58.9 
61.1 
62.0 
63.2 
64.9 

3 
3 
6 
14 
12 
21 
8 
1 
2 

31.0 
24.3 
46.3 
59.9 
59.3 
64.2 
70.4 
60.0 
61.2 

8 
1 
5 
12 
4 
3 
7 
4 

17.5 
56.3 
55.6 
60.3 
63.4 
60.0 
62.8 
62.1 

1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 

22.7 
45.3 
54.7 
60.9 
59.8 
62.7 
63.5 

1 

3 

66.8 
60.0 

. 

10 

1 

60.0 

1 

60.0 

11 

1 

51.7 

13 

1 

60.0 

18 

1 

60.0 

14 

1 

60.0 

15 

110 

56.2 

138 

54.4 

72 

57.7 

40 

57.2 

15 

54.4 

4 

61.7 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

ginal 
num- 

Num 

ber. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Avenge 

boors. 

ber. 

5 
5 
8 
13 
13 
12 
25 
24 
0 
14 

14.0 
25.5 
38.5 
44.5 
53.1 
69.8 
60.1 
60.7 
62.0 
59.2 

4 
6 
8 
7 
25 
18 
.    12 
6 
3 

14.1 
30.4 
44.4 
50.1 
59.6 
50.5 
62.3 
61.7 
62.5 

235 

245 

543 

476 

292 

355 

271 

206 

144 

106 

30 

22 

11 

3 

4 

28.7 
47.0 
55. 6 
67.5 
56.5 
50.8 
00.4 
61.1 
63.0 
62.6 
62.4 
63.4 
64.6 
60.8 
62.6 

816 
344 
U4 
800 

753 

680 

286 

110 

67 

16 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

36.5 
46lO 
58.4 

67.0 

«ai 

61.1 
63.0 
62.7 
63.2 
63.2 
62.0 
61.1 
67.8 
60.0 
60.0 

13 

18 

14 

15 

128 

52.7 

89 

54.7 

2,963 

64.7 

8,804 

54.6 
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Table  VIII  .—CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Mmt- 

Ckttl 
nim- 

IMT. 


Rarnlnff  in  a  lepnaentatiTe  week. 


EmployeeB  under  11  jeui  of  ags. 


Male. 


Number. 


ATcnge 
boun. 


Femsle. 


Number. 


Average 
boon. 


Under  12.. 
S2tot2.W. 
|3tot3.W. 
t4tot4.W. 
S5tot&W. 
S6toS6.fl0. 
|7tot7.M. 
S8toS8.W. 
10  to  I9.M. 


Total. 


29.3 
62.8 
M.6 
61.1 
70.0 
63.0 


S7.8 
56.6 
67.7 
56.4 


eo.o 


96 


48.0 


48 


47.9 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Employees  14  yean  of  age. 


Male. 


Number. 


Average 
bours. 


Female. 


Number. 


Average 
boura. 


Under  12 

S2  to  t2.99. . . . 
t3  to  $3.99.... 
S4toS4.99.... 
$5  to  85.99.... 
16  to  86.99.... 
87  to 87.99.... 
8S  to  88.99.... 
89  to  89.99.... 

810  to  810.99.. 

811  to  811.99.. 

Total.. 


61 

71 

121 

112 

38 

17 

11 

& 

2 


29.2 
44.4 
82.8 
67.8 
89.6 
59.1 
62.3 
61.6 
50.5 


27.8 
4H  1 
40.8 
56.1 
58.2 
60.6 
64.4 
64.8 
£0.0 
62.0 


438 


60.6 


412 


50.1 


Mar- 

gbial 
Dum- 
ber. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Employees  18  years  of  age. 


Male. 


Number. 


Average 
hours. 


Female. 


Number. 


Average 
hours. 


Under  82.... 

82  to 82.99... 

83  to 83.99... 

84  to $4.99... 
$5  to $5.99... 
$6to$li.99... 
$7  to $7.99... 
$8tO$H.99... 
$9  to 89.99... 

810  to  810.99. 

811  to  $11.99. 

812  to  812.99. 

813  to  813.99. 

814  to  814.99. 
816  to  819.99. 


Total... 


15.2 
28.6 
47.0 
Si.l 
53.2 
67.3 
60.0 
59.9 
61.1 
61.5 
63.3 
62.0 


16.5 
32.4 
43.4 
51.3 
56.2 
60.4 
00.8 
€3.2 
61.4 
61.5 


70.0 


67.6 


265 


48.8 


440 


70.0 
47.7 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK.  BY  SEX  AND  AGE.  FOR  EACH  STATE-Cont'd. 

SOUTH  CASOUNA. 


EmployMS  11  yean  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Employees  13  years  of  age. 

ICale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num.     A^ 

ber.      ».*«• 
""•      hours. 

nonft* 
ber. 

» 
27 
40 
21 
3 
1 

28.7 
519 
57.  U 

eae 

59.0 
54.0 

20 
14 
18 
13 
7 

38.6 
40.8 
5&3 
60.2 
59.3 

62 
46 
88 
58 
14 
2 
1 

2a6 
48.7 
66.0 
59.1 
59.4 
63.2 

6ao 

54 
40 
45 
45 

16 
7 

1 

35.1 
51.7 
548 
59.0 
6a7 
62.0 
64.0 

6B 
59 
117 
103 
21 
7 
3 

22.5 
45.8 
54.3 
58.2 
61.4 
62L2 
57.6 

64 
09 
67 
57 
33 
15 
5 
1 
2 

3ao 

49.0 
56.0 
57.5 
57.9 
58.5 

oas 

64.0 
62L0 

1 
2 

1 

51.8 

8 

9 

122 

fiO.4 

72 

51.1 

271 

48.9 

208 

50.7 

375 

49.1 

313 

49.9 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

•         -    

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Dum- 
ber. 

69 
46 
115 
104 

58 

30 

6 

6 

1 

20.5 
41.4 
53.8 
55.4 
59.6 
63.0 
60.7 
59.8 
60.0 

62 
43 
T2 
90 
61 
44 
21 
6 
3 

26.0 
44.8 

sa2 

66.0 
58.6 
60.9 
60.6 
68.9 
CO.  7 

39 
22 
49 
72 
52 
28 
17 
7 
2 

13.6 

4ao 

49.4 
65.2 
57.6 
5a6 
63.1 
60.4 

eao 

45 

39 

50 

100 

93 

64 

25 

5 

2 

aao 

48.7 
49.7 
64.4 
56.4 
59.8 
63.2 
^.6 
62.6 

20 
21 

27 
41 
31 

17 
16 
2 
7 

I 
1 

16.6 
31.4 
49.3 
54.5 
54.0 
63.4 
60.0 
59.7 

oao 

54.3 

oao 

49 
20 
61 
68 
74 
42 
15 
10 
4 
2 

17.2 
37.8 
46.8 
61.6 
56.8 
58.3 
59.5 
63.0 
61.0 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

1 

62.0 

1 

70.0 

1 

64.0 

11 

430 

49.2 

391 

50.6 

289 

48.9 

424 

51.7 

184 

4&5 

335 

47.8 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Mar. 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 

hours. 

num- 
ber. 

23 

12 

8 

24 

36 

18 

22 

10 

6 

2 

1 

31.8 
33.1 
32.4 
4&0 
61.2 
50.3 
67.0 
59.5 
58.8 
73.6 
60.0 

25 
28 
31 
32 
45 
36 
16 
5 
2 
2 
3 

42.7 
43.4 
43.8 
62.6 
54.3 
60.0 
59.0 
67.7 
63.6 
66.0 
00.6 

21 
12 
10 
22 
26 
19 
16 
13 
8 
6 
3 
4 

13.0 
30.6 
42.3 
42.8 
53.5 
57.0 
57.3 
58.6 
62.4 
59.8 
61.3 
62.1 

20 
23 
29. 
44 
39 
36 
19 
12 
3 
1 
3 

12.6 
29.6 
44.5 

6ai 

55.9 
58.6 
69.6 
64.0 
61.3 
62.0 

ea3 

10 
10 
10 
7 
23 
29 
31 
25 
13 
5 
3 

11.1 
25.8 
33.9 
5a2 
4&0 
53.3 
58.3 
58.6 
67.2 
64.4 
68.1 

13 
16 
17 
17 
18 
28 
12 
6 
2 
3 
1 

14.3 
33.3 
39.3 
61.9 
58.0 
69.8 

eai 

61.7 

oao 
eai 

82.0 

1 
2 
S 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
• 
10 
11 
12 

1 

62.0 

IS 

1 

70.0 

1 

66.0 

14 

15 

162 

47.9 

224 

51.7 

169 

46.5 

230 

4a3 

172 

49.0 

132 

4&5 
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Table  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  A,VERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
SOUTH  CASOUNA— Concluded. 


Earnings  in  s  representative  weelE. 

Employees  22  yean  of  age. 

Mar- 

final 

Male. 

Female. 

num- 
ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
boun. 

1 

Under  S2 

3 

4 
1 
7 
6 
12 
8 

20.5 
32.4 
38.8 
42.8 
45.3 
56.3 
57.8 

10 
• 
10 

8 
13 
5 
6 
3 
1 

12.1 
S3.1 
41.8 
40.0 
56.7 
62.9 
56.6 
63.6 
60.0 

2 

12  to  $2.99 

3 

S3  to  $3.99 

4 

t4  to  14.99 

fi 

85toS5.99 

6 

96  to  i6.90 

7 

t7toS7.99 

8 

l8toS8.99 

9 

S9toS0.99 

1 

1 
3 

60.0 
60.0 
63.2 

10 

SIO  to  $10.99 

11 

$11  to  $11.99 

12 

$12  to  $12.99 ^. 

13 

$13  to  $13.99 •. 

1 
1 

70.0 
67.5 

14 

$14  to  $1 4.99 

16 

$lfi  to  $19.99 

Total 

48 

49.5 

65 

42.7 

Earnings  in  a  representative  weelt. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age.        1 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

num- 
ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

Under  $2 

1 
6 
6 
4 
7 
10 
10 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 

31.0 
28.7 
35.5 
45.4 
48.7 
49.4 
55.0 
68.6 
58.8 
58.5 
59.9 
60.0 
65.0 

8 
8 
6 
4 
11 
12 
9 
3 

12.6 
33.8 
60.8 
44.6 
60.1 
64.9 
66.8 
5S.8 

2 

$2  to  $2.99 

3 

$3  to  $3.99 

4 

$4  to  $4,99 

5 

$5  to  $5.99 

G 

$6  to  $6.99 

7 

$7  to  $7.99 

8 

$8  to  $8.99 

9 

$9  to  $9.99 

10 

$10  to  $10.99 

1 

60.0 

11 

$11  to$11.99     

12 

$12  to  $12.99 

1 

60.0 

13 

$13  to  $13.99 

14 

$14  to  $14.99 

Total 

r 

59  I         48.8 

63 

46.5 

Mar- 

Earnings in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  G5  yea 

rs  of  age  and  over. 

ginal 
num- 

Male. 

Female. 

ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Avouge 
bours. 

1 

Under  $2 

2 

$2  to  $2.99 

$3  to  $3.99 

1            32.5 

3 

4 

$4  to  $4.99 

6 

$5  to  $5.99 

2            G6.5 

6 

$6  to  $«.99 

7 

$7  to  $7.99 ! 

8 

$8  to  $8.99 ' 

9 

$9  to  $9.99 

10 

$10  to  $10.99 

11 

$1 1  to  $1 1.99 

12 

$12  to  $12.99 

13 

$13  to  $13.99 

14 

$14  to  $14.99 

1                 1 

15 

$15  to  $19.99 

Total 

3  ;          55.2 

1 

' 

1 

CHAPTEB  IX. — GENERAL  TABLES.  681 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Cont'd- 
SOUTH  CABOLnfA— Concluded. 


Employees  23  yean  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  20  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 

gtaial 

Nam- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

num- 
ber. 

1 

15.0 

3 
3 
2 
8 
4 
7 
2 

16.3 
32.8 
45.5 
51.1 
55.3 
50.2 
50.8 

5 
3 
8 
6 
5 
10 
8 

9.2 
25.4 
42.3 
49.3 
50.8 
58.6 
58.2 

8 
10 
2 
16 
17 
16 
23 
11 
9 
2 
1 
3 

17.4 
28.5 
18.4 
42.5 
56.9 
56.6 
5&4 
67.7 
57.5 
61.0 
50.9 

cao 

13 

11 

16 

23 

22 

27 

8 

1 

4 

6 

21.5 
34.1 
40.2 
48.0 
54.6 
60.9 
63.9 
60.1 
67.3 
61.0 

1 

1 
2 
3 
6 
5 
3 
4 
1 

27.6 
31.9 
44.8 
40.3 
54.3 
53.2 
57.6 
54.3 

2 

i 
1 

4 
6 
7 
2 

3A.0 
42.0 
£3.6 
66.6 
M.3 
67.1 

8 

2 
1 

58.5 
67.5 

9 

1 

G2.0 

10 

1 

G0.0 

11 

12 

::::::::i:;:;:::: 

U 

1 

u 

.   .  .1 . ... 

1 

70.0 

16 

1 

22 

52.1 

20 

48.4 

26 

40.0  1          48 

47.7 

117 

40.6 

131 

48.2 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  66  to  64  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 

glnitl 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
1 
5 
4 
2 
2 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

^age 

hours. 

Dum- 
ber. 

7 
5 
5 
7 

12 
13 
9 
3 
6 
2 
1 
1 

11.5 
30.7 
39.9 
46.7 
52.0 
61.0 
54.7 
55.9 
50.6 
50.3 
54.3 
62.5 

7 
7 
9 
10 
10 
9 
5 
5 
1 

24.8 
34.7 
46.6 
52.4 
77.5 
58.7 
57.3 
59.2 
41.7 

4 

19.6 

25.0 
36.8 
49.8 
56.6 
50.9 
63.5 

1 
1 
2 
4 

16.0 
62.0 
66.0 

48.7 

1 

I 
1 
2 

61.4 
30.0 
66. 9 

2 

3 

7 
4 
0 
2 

37,4 
52.0 
50.9 
01.7 
57.8 

3 
4 

5 

1 

€0.0 

6 

1 

60.0 

7 

2 

Ul.O 

8 

9 

::::::::::::::: 

( 

10 

, 

1 

62.0 

1 

11 

i 

1 

13 

1               i 

1 

18 

1 

58.5 

j               1 

1 

14 

1 

72 

48.5 

6.1  1      52.2  1          27  1      49.3 

17 

53.0 

9 

61.3  1           5 

51.0 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and  j                          Total  employees. 

Maiw 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

gimi 
num- 

Number. 

.Vverage 
hours. 

Number. 

.\verage 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

ber. 

150 

83 

116 

138 

185 

208 

207 

165 

124 

89 

50 

23 

14 

8 

3 

13.1 
25.3 
34.7 
47.3 
49.6 
53.6 
56.1 
58.9 
SQ.4 
00.7 
61.6 
64.  G 
65.0 
62.9 
66.7 

153 

97 

140 

157 

165 

127 

127 

86 

36 

25 

10 

2 

4 

1 

13.6 
28.1 
39.9 
49.3 
54.3 
58.3 
58.9 
60.6 
50.4 
60.5 
f0.1 
64.7 
65.7 
65.0 

f^3 

487 

776 

810 

584 

479 

419 

270 

194 

118 

82 

33 

18 

11 

4 

20.2 
39.3 
49.6 
63.6 
63.7 
50.1 
67.2 
68.9 
60.4 
60.9 
61.6 
63.6 
66.6 
63.3 
87.6 

678 
643 
731 
884 
7«7 

m 

334 

164 
73 
46 
18 
4 
4 
3 
1 

33.9 
40.4 
47.2 
63.0 
68.4 
69.0 
89.8 
60.9 
60.7 
61.2 
6a6 
64.9 
65.7 
66.7 

7a  0 

1 
3 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
18 
14 
15 

1.576 

48.0 

1,130 

46.1 

4,928 

48.7 

4,780 

48.6 
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Table  VIII. -CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

OBOBQIA. 


Earnings  in  a  repreaentatlve  week. 

— — 
Employees  onder  11  yaan  of  ate. 

Mw- 

glMl 

Male. 

FenuJa. 

niiiii> 
bw. 

Number. 

ATcrage 
boors. 

Number. 

Amca 
hooiB. 

1 

Under  t2 

2 
2 
6 
2 

24.9 
53.5 
60.2 
62.4 

6 
3 
3 

1 

40.1 
47.2 
02.0 

eas 

2 

t2tot2.W 

SS  to  13.00 

t4  to  t4.W 

tS  to  S6.09 

16  to  tft.99 

::;:::.::;::;;:;:::: 

t7  to  t7.W 

Total 

12 

53.6 

12 

40.2 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  14  yean  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

num- 
ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Avetage 
hours. 

1 

Under  S2 

<S6 
63 
64 
67 
24 
26 
7 
1 

2G.7 
45.3 
50.2 
57.3 
50.3 
61.9 
62.5 
63.6 

52 
63 
C6 
56 
34 
15 

e 

2 

31.1 
47.8 
54.2 
57.8 
5&1 
6L7 
61.0 
00.4 

2 

S2  to$2.gg 

3 

33  to  33.W 

4 

34  to  34.99 

6 

35  to  35.99 

6 

36  to  36.99 

7 

37  to  37.99 

8 

38  to  38.99 

• 

30  to  39.99 

10 

310  to  310.99 

11 

311  to  311.99 

1 

65.3 

12 

312  to  312.99 

-   Total 

318 

47.8 

296 

50.5 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Emptoyees  18  years  of  age.             1 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

num- 
ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

1 

U  nder  32 

15 

14 

15 

24 

20 

27 

18 

4 

3 

2 

1 

14.0 
32.6 
47.7 
51.0 
55.7 
56.9 
58.6 
50.7 
6S.5 
63.4 
6&0 

24 
44 

57 

81 

64 

34 

26 

10 

3 

1 

1 

16.7 

ao.0 

4S.8 
52.8 
63.5 
60.7 
61.4 
6L0 
62.6 
63.5 
60.8 

2 

32  to  32.99                                                      

3 

33  to  33.99.                                

4 

34  to  34.99  .                                     

5 

35  to  35.99 

6 

36  to  36.99 

7 

37  to  37.99 

8 

38  to  38.99 

9 

39  to  30.99 

10 

310  to  310.99 

11 

311  to  311.99 

12 

312  to  312.00 

13 

313  to  313.09 

1 

63.5 

14 

314  to  314.99 

Total 

144 

48.3 

345 

48.7 

OHAPTEB  EE.— OEKBRAL  TABLES.  688 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Cont'd. 

eXOBOIA. 


EmployMS  11  yean  of  age. 

Employees  12  yean  of  age. 

Employees  13  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

MalA. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mv. 

KhMd 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

nam. 
ber. 

11 
8 

10 
4 
1 
2 

S3. 7 

48.7 
60.8 
63.8 
44.0 
63.5 

14 
3 
5 

4 

44.4 

55.1 
61.3 
65.5 

29 
34 
32 
14 
3 

32.6 
6a6 
65.9 
61.9 
61.7 

32 
30 
23 
12 
7 
2 

40.1 
61.1 
55.3 
67.9 
62.7 
57.9 

41 
60 
31 
28 
12 
10 
3 

31.6 
47.7 
67.3 
6a6 
68.1 
62.0 
A3.& 

4S 
36 
33 
17 
0 
3 
2 

32.9 
49.5 
66.3 
66.6 
66.0 
64.0 
60.5 

1 
2 

, 

36 

48.5 

26 

52.1 

112 

49.2 

100 

50.4 

176  I      40.6 

142 

47.8 

Employees  15  yean  of  age. 

Employees  16  yean  of  age. 

Employees  17  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 

Kloitl 

Nuni> 
ber. 

Aver- 

^age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
noun. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

num- 
ber. 

42 
41 
63 
64 
29 
18 
7 

22.9 
39.7 
50.4 
66.2 
65.2 
61.9 
6a6 

46 
66 
51 
53 
49 
27 
11 
6 

33.5 
43.8 
53.8 
55.8 
58.7 
60.5 
60.6 
62.6 

28 

30 

37 

48 

30 

25 

5 

3 

2 

1 

14.1 
37.7 
48.5 
54.3 
57.5 
6a4 
58.3 
65.4 
61.8 
63.6 

30 

55 

76 

65 

53 

36 

17 

4 

2 

3 

26.5 
43.2 
47.4 
54.4 
56.4 
62.0 
60.8 
60.5 
50.3 
60.5 

17 

12 

22 

30 

24 

26 

8 

7 

6 

19.2 
34.4 
46.0 
60.9 
64.0 
60.8 
G0.0 
68.3 
63.1 

41 
46 
63 
67 
49 
37 
8 
8 

25.0 
39.3 
48.3 
52.2 
56.1 
60.2 
61.3 
62.8 

1 
a 

2 

64.5 

1 

63.5 

2 
1 

63.6 
63.5 

1 

42.3 

13 

266 

47.5 

300 

51.0 

209 

46.9 

341  1      50.1 

155 

49.1 

310 

48.0 

Employees  19  yean  of  age. 

Employees  20  yean  of  age. 

Employees  21  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar^ 

ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Avei^ 

houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

^age 

houn. 

num- 
ber. 

7 

5 
11 
11 

9 
13 
14 

7- 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14.6 
34.4 
39.2 
46.1 
55.2 
58.9 
60.2 
60.9 
62.3 
62.3 
63.5 
63.5 
66.0 

21 

26 

37 

47 

36 

35 

17 

13 

8 

3 

1 

16.1 
31.3 
46.3 
51.4 
55.8 
60.8 
59.9 
61.8 
61.2 
63.6 
60.8 

11 

5 

12 

12 

11 

12 

10 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

16.4 

22.0 
43.2 
44.7 
49.1 
66.2 
60.6 
61.1 
63.5 
65.2 
66.0 
63.5 

10 
19 
23 
33 
31 
22 
13 
9 
3 

21.0 
32.8 
44.0 
6a3 
63.8 
60.0 
62.1 
68.2 
57.8 

5 
4 

6 

6 

10 

12 

14 

16 

13 

9 

6 

3 

2 

2 

8.6 
21.9 
29.8 
44.0 
46.0 
48.8 
68.1 
56.9 
56.6 
50.8 
60.2 
64.0 
63.8 
64.0 

16 

14 

23 

10 

27 

36 

29 

12 

3 

£ 

4 

1 

16.1 
34.2 
39.5 
48.9 
6a2 
63.7 
60.1 
67.8 
64.0 
61.9 
87.3 
64.0 

1 

a 

8 

4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

90 

60.4 

244 

49.0 

88 

46.5 

172 

47.5 

106 

49.9 

187 

482 
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Table  VIII.-CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN     ■ 

GSQBaiA-CoacIuded.                                                         1 

1                 V,^ 
Klnftl 
num- 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employeea  22  years  of  age. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Averaga 

1 

a 
a 

4 

S 
I 

.s 

11 

12 
13 
14 

Under  t2 

1 

ia7 

a 

4 

a 

6 
9 
2 
2 

a 

19.9 
S7.4 
86.5 
66.0 
67.3 

m.» 

61.8 

S2  to^.99  ,,. 

13  to  13.99 

1 
2 

1 
1 
3 
1 
I 
2 

ifi.fl 

42.0 
42.  U 
52.9 
49.7 
60.0 
04.0 
flO.O 

•4toM.99 

$5  to  15.99 

96  to  16.90 

t7  to  17.99 

SStot8.99 

tBtaf9.99 

fin  to<l0v99 ,. 

til  toSII.M 

S12  to  112.99 t 

1 

64.0 

lut  to  ii.').g9 

lU  loSU.99 ► 

'*"■ 

Total. . 

13 

47.2 

as 

47.8 

ICbt- 

Bi«al 
num- 
ber. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
7 
S 
9 
10 
11 
12 

n 

14 

15 

Earnings  In  a  reitresentative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number. 

Average 

houni. 

Ntunber. 

Average 
hours. 

Under  S2 

i 

4 
6 
i 
2 
5 
6 
4 
3 
2 

11.7 
41.6 
36.1 
45.3 
&5.0 

ez.e 

SB.S 
68.1 

ao.0 

82.0 

S2  tot2.99 

1 

25.0 

S3  to  13.99 

$4toi4.09 

I 
3 
4 
3 

55.0 
40.1 
54.5 
67.5 

|5totfi.99 

le  to  16.99 

17  tot7JB 

IS  toV.99 

tS  to  19.09 

3 

61.4 

SIO  to  110,99 

Ill  to  tll.99 

112  to  112.99 

ll3loS13.99 ..**.^ 

lU  to  114.99 , 

■ 

tl5totl9.99 

**  "" 

Total..... 

14 

61.3 

43 

4B.3 

ICar- 

ginal 
num- 
ber. 

1 

Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  OS  yews  of  age  and  ow. 

Male. 

Fsmala. 

Number. 

Avenge 

bonus. 

Num  ber. 

bouxs. 

1 

a 

3 
4 

i 

9 

.                           10 

1                           11 

V                           12 

13 

14 

16 

Under  t2 

t2to«2,99 

93  to  1:^.99 



94  toM99 

3 

51.4 

.••-•« 

95taS5.99 

1 

41.7 

96  to  16.99 , 

97  to  97.99 

98tol8.9» 

99  to  99.99 

tl0lo«10  99 

......... 

$11  to  111.99 

fl2to*l2  99 

»i:v  U>tH99 

.... 

tl4  tofll99 

IIA  to  919.99 

**'** 

Total 

* 

2 

51.4 

t 

40.7 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Cont'd. 

eiOBOIA— Concluded . 


Emqployees :»  yean  of  age. 

Employees  24  yean  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  yean  of  age. 

Ibbi 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Maiw 

gllMl 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

^■ge 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Av«r- 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

^age 
boun. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hours. 

■bin* 
ber. 

1 
1 

25.0 
23.5 

1 

las 

1 
1 

13.8 
47.3 

2 

18.0 

8 
5 
10 
11 
6 
16 
0 
1 
2 
1 

21.5 
26.5 
38,7 
63.6 
66.9 
62.0 
68.7 
57.7 
60.0 
88.5 

1 

1 
3 
2 

14 

30.0 
42.7 
3&3 
45.5 
55.3 
57.0 
57.7 
6S.7 
68.0 
63.3 
60.0 

2 

1 
3 
7 
5 
4 
1 
1 
1 

44.0 
54.4 
5L0 
61.5 
62.4 
60.0 
64.0 
63.5 

42.7 
46.7 
55.6 
61.4 
60.0 

2 

4 
2 
2 

44.7 
53.3 
55.0 
64.8 

3 
2 

1 

52.9 

61.8 
47.5 

60.0 

1 

66.0 

10 

66.0 

11 

12 

IS 

63.5 

14 

12 

40.2 

24 

55.0 

9 

50.8 

26 

52.1 

45 

54.3 

64 

48.6 

Employees  35  to  44  yean  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  yean  of  age. 

Employees  66  to  64  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Maiw 

gloal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
^age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Avw- 

^age 

boun. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
boun. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

num- 
ber. 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

8.2 
36.0 
45.0 
45.7 
51.5 
51.2 
55.0 
58.7 
62.0 
61.8 

4 

8 
7 
11 
14 
13 
11 
2 

15.9 
32.8 
41.4 
50.1 
50.6 
68.7 
57.4 
61.8 

1 
3 
4 
2 
7 
9 
4 
2 

15.0 
25.5 
43.1 
62.5 
55.5 
68.6 
58.8 
62.0 

1 

10.7 

1 

1 
1 

1 

25.0 
40.0 
47.5 

2 

1 
2 

1 

52.9 
54.8 
62.7 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

36.3 
53.3 
43.4 
57.3 
62.0 
64.0 

3 

4 
6 

6 

2 
1 

53.9 
44.0 

7 

8 

0 

1 
1 

64.0 
64.0 

10 

11 

12 

1 

63.5 

13 

14 

1 

66.0 

15 

25 

47.9 

72 

48.9 

8 

55.1 

32 

52.0 

3 

37.5 

10 

46.9 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  yeara  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mtfu 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

glnal 
num- 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
houra. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
houn. 

ber. 

92 
57 
77 
112 
149 
186 
139 
117 
98 
53 
44 
39 
22 
4 
2 

13.2 
29.5 
35.3 
42.7 
50.1 
54.1 
57.8 
57.2 
60.0 
62.5 
63.1 
62.7 
63.3 
64.8 
62.0 

109 

127 

151 

211 

201 

181 

152 

95 

67 

24 

12 

4 

18.4 
34.1 
43.2 
49.9 
53.4 
58.3 
60.5 
61.3 
62.3 
62.2 
68.7 
64.8 

372 

332 

394 

436 

338 

383 

241 

175 

140 

80 

59 

48 

27 

7 

3 

21.3 
40.2 
47.2 
51.5 
52.7 
56.4 
58.4 
57.2 
6a2 
82.4 
62.8 
62.8 
63.5 
64.4 
63.3 

472 

643 

640 

608 

611 

400 

323 

172 

04 

42 

21 

6 

25.8 
40.2 
47.4 
62.5 
54.7 
58.9 
60.4 
61.0 
61.8 
62.3 
62.4 
60.9 

1 
2 

12 
13 

1 

63.5 

1 

63.5 

14 
15 

1,191 

49.4 

1,335 

40.8 

3,085 

48.0 

4,122 

40.4 

686      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-KABN£BS — COTTON  TEXTILES. 
Table  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

AT.AHAMA 


ffiOMl 

bcr. 


EarnliisB  tn  a  repmentetlTe  W68k. 


BmpIoyeM  imdflr  11  jmn  •tft. 


Nmnbflv. 


AtmcB 


Number. 


boon.' 


Under  t2.. 
t2tot2.W. 
t3tot3.W. 
|4toM.W. 
|Stot6.W. 
|6tota.W. 
S7toS7.W. 


Total. 


14.8 
44.0 
48.6 
W.3 


41.8 
«7.7 
49.  S 


17 


SS.2 


11 


£8.7 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Earnings  In  a  representative  week. 


Emplojees  14  yean  of  age. 


Male. 


Number. 


Arerage 
honn. 


Female. 


Number. 


Ayerage 
taoois. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Under  82... 
82  to  82.99.. 
88  to  83.99.. 

84  to  84.90.. 

85  to  85.99.. 

86  to  86.99.. 

87  to  87.99.. 

88  to  88.99.. 

Total 


27.8 

a.  7 

68.8 
flO.7 
68.6 
64.2 

eo.0 

66.0 


26.7 
48.7 
87.1 
80.6 
«2.« 
06.0 
65lS 


182 


61.8 


172 


51.6 


Employeea  18  years  of  age. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  weelc. 


Male. 


Number. 


Under  82... 

82  to  82.99.. 

83  to  83.99.. 

84  to  84.99.. 

85  to  85.99. . 

86  to  86.99.. 

87  to  87.99. . 

88  to  88.99.. 

89  to  89.99.. 

810  to  810.99 

811  to  811.99 

Total. 


98 


Average 
hours. 


21.6 
28.8 
48.2 
52.2 
59.4 
61.5 
56.7 
56.9 
64.0 
60  0 
66.0 


47.2 


Female. 


Number. 


182 


Average 
hours. 


20.3 
S7.3 
48.9 
63.4 
60.7 
61.2 
63.8 
«.0 


45.4 
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AT.AHAirA 


Empk>yie«  11  yean  of  age. 

Employees  12  years  of  age. 

Emirioyees  13  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ifinti 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
bours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
houn. 

nam. 
bar. 

7 
5 
6 

1 

22.9 
56.4 

5r.i 

60.5 

8 
7 
I 
4 
I 

35.3 
59.6 
49.2 
64.5 
66.0 

36 
39 
30 
16 
2 

30.8 
52.5 
58.6 
60.0 
56.2 

40 
24 
22 
7 
2 
3 
1 

35.9 
54.9 
59.6 
59.0 
66.0 
57.0 
66.0 

87 
82 
38 
27 
3 
3 

28.1 
56u2 
59.1 
62.0 
64.0 
6&1 

34 
41 
85 

17 
4 
1 

27.9 
55.8 
87.1 
61.5 
63.0 
6&0 

19 

44.5 

21 

51.1 

123 

48.7 

99 

49.0 

140 

50.8 

132 

50.0 

Employees  15  years  of  age. 

Employees  16  years  of  age. 

Employees  17  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver^ 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

num^ 
ber. 

16 
26 
22 
29 
17 
8 
1 
1 

24.0 
47.4 
54.9 
60.7 
60.1 
64.9 
60.0 
60.0 

21 
23 
57 
30 
18 
8 
1 

23.7 
48.0 
57.0 
56.7 
63.1 
64.6 
60.0 

17 
15 
27 
22 
20 
14 

17.9 
44.1 
54.0 
58.0 
56.6 
63.3 

29 
20 
33 
38 
24 
10 
7 
2 

23.6 
44.1 
55.4 
58.0 
61.5 
61.9 
62.5 
68.4 

7 
8 

20 
16 
19 
14 
3 
4 

19.7 
38.0 
46.5 
57.9 
56.7 
60.4 
66.0 
63.6 

23 
19 
32 
42 
21 
17 
5 
1 

22.0 
36.9 
51.2 
53.9 
57.8 
59.4 
60.0 
66.0 

1 
2 

119 

52.1 

158 

52.3 

115 

49.6 

163 

50.6 

86 

52.1 

160 

48.2 

Employees  19  years  of  age. 

Employees  20  years  of  age. 

Employees  21  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Moi^ 

ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

^age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

num- 
ber. 

10 
9 
7 
9 
6 

15 
1 
2 
1 
1 

13.8 
31.5 
45.6 
55.6 
56.3 
68.5 
66.0 
58.3 
23.7 
66.0 

19 

18 

21 

38 

28 

15 

3 

3 

1 

1 

17.6 
36.3 
49.2 
52.5 
69.1 
60.4 
60.0 
61.9 
66.0 
66.0 

12 
4 

8 
9 
9 
9 
15 
5 
3 
1 

13.9 
36.5 
45.6 
47.9 
55.1 
50.9 
50.5 
60.1 
6a4 
66.0 

19 
10 
24 
24 

26 
14 
11 
6 

21.2 
36.6 
46.5 
54.2 
58.7 
57.0 
62.4 
61.2 

9 
5 
1 
4 
9 
8 
7 
4 
6 

12.6 
32.7 
54.6 
47.6 
51.3 
55.5 
62.3 
60.3 
60.9 

3 

4 
9 
8 
7 
4 
2 
2 

15.2 
44.3 

49.2 
56.9 
56.3 
61.6 
60.5 
66.0 

1 

66.0 

60 

44.5 

147 

48.1 

75 

47.8 

134 

40.0 

53 

46.6 

40 

52.0 
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Table  YIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

ALABAMA— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Empieyeei  22  ytmn  of  age. 


Male. 


Number. 


Average 
boars. 


Female. 


Number.  JiJS|* 


Under  S2.... 
t2tot2.99... 
t3tot3.9B... 
t4toS4.09... 
$5tot&.W... 
i6tot6.W... 
$7  to  $7.99... 
S8toS8.99... 
t9  to  10.99... 
tlOtoSlO.99. 
tlltotll.99. 

Total.. 


10.8 
20.7 
34.8 
46.8 
45.8 
64.0 
63.3 
67.0 
66.0 
66u0 


11.4 
l&l 
4&4 

58.7 
55.2 
63.1 


66.0 


27 


47.5 


29 


45.0 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Earnings  In  a  representative  week. 


Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 


Male. 


Female. 


Number. 


Avwage 
bours. 


Number. 


Average 
boon. 


Under  $2.... 
t2toS2.99... 
S3toS3.99... 
t4toS4.90... 
S5  to  55.99... 
56tom.99... 

57  to  57 .99... 

58  to 58.99... 

59  to  59.99... 

510  to  510.99. 

511  to  511.99. 

512  to  512.99. 

513  to  513.99. 

514  to  514.00. 

515  to  510.99. 


Total... 


11.9 
33.0 
34.4 
53.4 
55.5 
58.1 
60. 4 
60.5 
63.5 
60.0 
63.0 
66.0 


14.5 
20.0 
32.5 
52.6 
66.0 
54.8 
64.0 
64.4 
66.0 


40 


51.8 


49.8 


Mar- 

Earnings In  a  representative  week. 

Employees  G5  years  of  age  and  over. 

ginal 
num- 

Male. 

Female. 

ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
bours. 

1 

Under  52 

2 

16.5 

2 

52  to  52.99 

3 

53  to  53.99 

1 
2 
1 

55.0 
66.0 
66.0 

4 

54  to  54.99 

5 

55  to  55.99 

6 

56  to  56.99 

7 

57  to  57 .99 

1 

55.0 

8 

58  to  58.99 

9 

59  to  59.99 

10 

510  to  510.99 ' 

11 

511  to  511.99 

12 

512  to  512.99 ' 

13 

513  to  513.99 : 

14 

514  to  514.99 

15 

515  to  519.99 

Total 

7 

4a7 

1 1 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE,  FOR  BACH  STATE-Confc'd. 

ALAB  AMA-<;oncluded . 


Employees  33  years  of  age. 

Employees  24  years  of  age. 

Employees  35  to  20  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

num- 
ber. 

2 

9.1 

2 
3 
1 
6 
5 
3 
2 
3 

13.8 
20.3 
60.0 
44.5 
56.4 
60.2 
63.5 
66.1 

1 
1 
3 
1 

19.3 
23.7 
38.6 
44.0 

4 

1 
5 
2 
9 
4 
4 
1 

13.7 
50.7 
33.2 
46.8 
57.6 
69.0 
58.8 
66.0 

10 
5 
7 
3 
8 
6 
3 
11 
16 
1 
1 

13.0 
10.3 
38.8 
51.4 
51.0 
63.7 
64.3 
63.3 
63.4 
60.0 
54.0 

11 
2 

i3.r 

30.7 
27.8 
40.3 
6L7 
62.6 
61.3 
61.0 
60.0 
06.0 

1 
2 

2 
1 
3 
3 

1 
2 

46.8 
64.8 
60.1 
65.3 
60.0 
60.5 

4 
1 

63.3 
66.0 

i 
1 

•  60.5 
66.0 

1 

66.0 

10 

n 

1 

16 

51.9 

26 

47.6 

10  1      48.3  1 

30 

47.4 

71 

48.0 

54 

46.6 

Employees  35  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  65  to  64  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 

Kloal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

^age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Avar- 
hoora. 

num- 
ber. 

4 
1 
2 
4 
4 
8 
3 
•     3 
3 
2 
1 

9.7 
27.5 
33.0 
65.0 
69.0 
59.8 
62.3 
64.2 
66.0 
60.3 
60.0 

1 

5.5 

2 
3 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 

13.1 
28.3 
60.3 
60.3 
60.3 
48.1 
60.0 

1 

5 
1 
4 
5 
2 
2 
2 

38.  S 
38.5 
54.8 
58.4 
66.0 
56.1 
63.0 

2 

34.8 

1 

1 

37.6 
66.0 

2 

3 

4 
5 
4 
3 

1 

35.4 
40.9 
63.8 
66.0 
58.8 
66.0 

3 

1 

00.5 

4 

1 

440 

6 

2 

66.0 

6 

7 

1 

66.0 

8 

g 

10 

11 

13 

U 

14 

1 

66.0 

IS 

35 

52.2 

22 

53.6 

21 

54.1 

16 

47.6 

6 

54.7 

3 

45.8 

Other  employees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mai^ 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

gtaial 
nam- 

Namber. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

ATflcage 
hoars. 

ber. 

56 
28 
58 
46 
74 

30 

30 
9 
6 
6 

1 

12.0 
28.3 
36.0 
47.7 
51.4 
55.3 
59.0 
50.6 
58.2 
61.2 
58.7 
62.7 
64.5 

83 

52 

79 

86 

86 

57 

27 

31 

8 

6 

3 

13.9 
34.0 
45.6 
61.5 
56.4 
53.3 
56.1 
61.7 
(0.1 
62.0 
60.8 

285 
221 
308 

251 

212 

188 

02 

67 

60 

18 

11 

7 

1 

20.4 
44.1 
50.3 
55.9 
55.0 
58.7 
60.4 
6L0 
60.0 
61.7 
60.6 
6S.3 
64.6 

366 

330 

413 

402 

390 

178 

86 

60 

13 

10 

5 

32.3 
43.5 
51.5 
54.7 
68.8 
68.1 
60.0 
618 
82.0 
63.6 
62.0 

1 
3 
S 
4 
6 
8 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
13 

IS 

14 

2 

61.8 

2 

61.8 

1 

6ft.0 

IS 

433 

45.2 

518 

45.2 

1.723 

48.4 

2,150 

48.6 

49450*»— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 44 
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Table  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 

mssiSBim. 


Mar- 
ginal 
ntnn- 
ber. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Under  82.. 
S2  to  12.99. 
S3toS3.99. 
t4  to  $4.99. 
S5  to  15.99. 
S6toS6.99. 
S7tot7.99. 


Total. 


Employees  under  11  years  of  age. 


Male. 


Number. 


Awage 
hours. 


49.3 
62.6 
58.9 
60.0 


52.6 


Female. 


Number. 


17 


Average 
hoars. 


52.8 

eo.7 

61.1 
63.0 


56.7 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Under  12.... 
$2tor2.99... 
$3  to  13.99... 
S4toS4.99... 
|5toS5.99... 
S6toS6.99... 
$7  to  17.99... 
S8  to  $8.99... 
$9  to  $9.99... 
$10  to  $10.99. 

Total.. 


Employees  14  years  of  age. 


Male. 


Number. 


GG 


Average 
hours. 


30.0 
49.7 
60.6 
68.5 
63.7 
68.3 


82.8 


Female. 


Number. 


70 


Average  i 
hours. 


13 

34.1 

15 

5».6 

17 

59.7 

14 

50.5 

8 

61.0 

2 

57.5 

68.3  ! 


55.1 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Under  $2.... 
$2  to $2.99... 
$3  to  $3.99... 
$4  to $4.99... 
$5  to  $5.99... 
$6to$«.99... 
$7  to $7.99... 
$8  to  $8.99... 
$9  to  $9.99... 
$10  to  $10.99. 

Total . . 


Employees  18  years  of  age. 


Male. 


Number. 


28 


Average 
hours. 


17.6 
27.5 
60.5 
55.0 
63.6 
54.4 
57.9 


65.8 


51.2 


Female. 


Number. 


114 


Average 
hours. 


29.6 
48.5 
54.2 

se.o 

56.2 
60.4 
66.2 
66.6 
55.0 


55.1 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 


Under  $2... 
$2  to $2.99... 
$3  to $3.99... 
$4  to $4.99... 
$5  to $5.99... 
$6  to  $6.99. . . 
$7  to  $7.99. . . 
$8  to $8.99... 
$9  to $9.99... 

Total. 


Employees  22  years  of  age. 


Male. 


Number. 


Average 
hours. 


56.9 


33.0 
60.0 


46.6 


Female. 


Number. 


Average 
hours. 


12.6 


68.3 
6S.0 


68.3 
60.0 


fiO.0 
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Employees  11  yean  of  age.     |      Employees  12  yean  of  age. 

Employees  13  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female.       |         Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age, 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

ntnn> 
ber. 

10 
9 
6 

47.9 
60.2 
60.7 

11 
8 
3 

41.3 
87.8 
61.6 

17 
17 
14 
5 

43.6 
64.9 
60.6 
68.5 

16 
3 

7 
2 

1 

42.6 
89.2 
60.6 
62.5 
63.0 

10 
11 
24 

4 

28.3 
68.2 
68.2 
68.1 

8 
5 
8 
6 
1 
1 
I 

46.8 
49.3 
58.5 
66.3 
63.0 
68.3 
68.3 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

25 

65.4 

22 

60.1 

63 

63.1 

29 

60.0 

49 

6Z1 

30 

63.9 

Employees  15  yean  of  age. 

Employees  16  yean  of  age. 

Employees  17  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
boun. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

^age 
boun. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
boun. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
hours. 

num- 
ber. 

5 
7 
12 
18 
2 
I 
2 

22.4 
62.0 
58.5 
61.0 
M.h 
68.3 
60.0 

9 
9 
18 
19 
17 
5 
2 

21.2 
62.4 
80.9 
58.0 
68.1 
62.7 
61.5 

5 

9 

11 

4 
4 

1 

17.3 
48.0 
69.5 
60.6 
00.6 
64.2 
55.0 

6 
10 
12 
20 
17 
9 
4 
2 
1 

20.4 
50.1 
58.4 

66.0 
66.2 
58.8 
61.9 
68.3 
68.3 

2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
7 
2 

27.1 
28.2 
61.3 
65.9 
57.0 
68.3 
64.2 

1 
4 
10 
18 
12 
13 
2 
2 

26.6 
63.0 
64.1 
67.2 
57.6 
62.1 
67.0 
63.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
0 

1 

68.3 

1 

68.3 

10 

47 

86.7 

79 

64.0 

62 

64.2 

81  1      64.5 

23 

62.2 

63 

67.5 

Employees  19  yean  of  age. 

Emf 
Mf 

»loyees  20  yean  o 

rage, 
lale. 

Employees  21  yean  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

lie. 

Fen 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
boun. 

Num- 
ber. 

Avcr- 

^age 

houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
boun. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
houn. 

num- 
ber. 

1 

18.4 

2 
3 

7 
4 

10 
11 
4 

8.4 
32.1 
48.1 
64.7 
57.1 
62.0 
65.9 

6 
3 
9 
16 
7 
6 
7 
3 
3 

20,5 
48.0 
54.2 
65.0 
69.9 
69.9 
&1.S 
65.6 
66.6 

1 

1 

53.6 

2 

1 
3 
4 

4 
3 

49.6 
68.3 
60.6 
69.8 
65.0 

4 
4 
2 
1 

68.8 
51.3 
61.7 
55.0 

1 
3 
2 
3 

1 

60.0 
66.8 
67.2 
61.1 
63.3 

1 
2 
1 

68.3 
62.7 
66.0 

4 

63.2 

2 

67.6 

1 

63.0 

10 

13 

53.9 

41 

63.3 

19 

62.3 

60 

64.4 

6 

67.3 

11 

60.4 

Employees  23  yean  of  age. 

Employees  24  yean  of  age. 

Employees  25  to  29  yean  of  age. 

'        ' 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.                Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

age 

houn. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
boun. 

Num- 
ber. 

^iHaT  \  Num- 
ho'Sn.l    ^- 

Aver- 
hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver. 

age 

hours. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 

hours. 

num- 
bsf. 

1 
2 

19.6 
37.4 

1 

2 

8 

1 

67.8 

1 
3 
2 

66.0 
47.7 
65.0 

1 

63.0 

4 

2 

62.3 

1 
2 
1 

65.0 
62.6 

6 

2 

51.6 

1 
1 

44.1 
6&0 

A 

60.0          7 

2 

1 

65.0 
56.0 

8 

9 

2 

62.3 

6 

64.3 

6 

61.4 

S 

640 

7 

40l2 
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Table  VIII.— CLASSIFIED  EARNINGS  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  IN 
IfTBgTBHl  PFl—Concluded . 


Earnings  in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  30  to  34  years  of  age. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

nmn- 
ber. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours.    . 

1 

Under  $2 

1 

2 

$2  to  $2.99 

3 

$3toS3.99 

1                 i 

4 

S4  to  14.99 

i             «5 

6 

l5toS5.99 

2             S.5.0 

6 

S6toS6.99 

1 

49.6 

2           '55  0 

7 

t7  to  $7.99 

Total 

1 

49.5 

5               t^^  Q 

, 

Mar- 

EanaingB in  a  representative  week. 

Employees  65  years  and  over. 

ginal 
num- 

Male.                     Female. 

ber. 

Number. 

Averase 
hours. 

Number. 

Average  '■ 
hours.    1 

1 

Under  $2 

2 

$2  to  $2.99 

......j 

3 

$3  to  $3.99 

:;::::;;::i 

4 

$4  to  $4.99 

] 

6 

$5  to  $5.90 

1 

6 

$6  to  $6.99 

7 

$7  to  $7.99 

8 

$8  to  $8.99 

9 

$9  to  $9.99 

10 

$10  to  $10.99 

11 

$11  to  $11.99 

12 

$12  to  $12.99 

Total 

' 

TABLE   EE.— NTTHBEB   AND    FEB    CENT  OF  EMPLOTEES   EABNINO  EACH 

CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT. 

This  table,  which  is  based  on  Table  VIII,  shows  for  each  State 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  male  and  female  employees  of  specified 
ages  earning  in  a  representative  week  the  classified  amounts.  The 
table  includes  for  the  establishments  investigated  all  woman  and 
child  employees  and  all  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over 
who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were 
also  engaged  for  whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported. 
Males  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occuj)ations  employing  no  women 
or  children  are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay 
period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The 
pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the 
investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.     Care  was  taken,  how- 
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MISSISSIPPI— Concluded . 


Employees  35  to  44  jean  of  age. 

Employees  45  to  54  years  of  age. 

Employees  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mai^ 

Kloal 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

Num- 

Aver- 

num- 
ber. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

ber. 

age 
hours. 

1 

7.3 

1 

1 

49.5 

2 

1 

49.5 

3 

2 

51.0 

4 

57.8 

4 

1 

63.0 

s 

1 
2 

55.0 
55.0 

1 
1 

55.0 
4&8 

1 

55.0 

6 

7 

2 

56.3 

4 

53.6 

4 

51.0 

2 

56.4 

1 

7.3 

Other  empl 

oy 

Lie 

ees,  reported  as  21  years  of  age  and 
over. 

Total  employees. 

Mar- 

Me 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

ginal 
num- 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

/ 

iver^e 

hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

Number. 

Average 
hours. 

ber. 

13 

12.8 

29 

20.8 

93 

33.5 

122 

31.1 

1 

6 

20.8 

30 

37.5 

95 

51.4 

108 

48.fi 

2 

6 

41.6 

52 

fiO.7 

119 

5&0 

175 

55.1 

3 

17 

51.9 

39 

52.7 

88 

57.9 

165 

56.2 

4 

15 

50.2 

55 

58.4 

42 

55.8 

160 

67.7 

5 

19 

60.7 

68 

59.4 

52 

5a6 

144 

60.1 

6 

21 

59.7 

54 

oa7 

36 

59.4 

85 

61.8 

7 

18 

61.7 

25 

62.4 

20 

61.0 

40 

63.6 

8 

27 

63.9 

12 

65.4 

37 

63.5 

17 

65.2 

• 

11 

61.1 

2 

68.3 

12 

61.3 

3 

68.3 

10 

1 

68.3 

1 

68.3 

1 

68.3 

1 

6&3 

11 

3 

63.9 

3 

63.9 

12 

167 

53.2 

367 

53.1 

598 

53.7 

1,020 

53.9 

ever,  that  it  should  be  a  peHod  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time 
and  approximately  the  normal  number  of  employees  was  at  work. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  earnings  are  not  for  fuU  time, 
but  for  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  the  pay  period  selected, 
in  many  cases  considerably  less,  than  full  time.  The  average  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  for  each  wage  and  age  group  may  be  se^n  by 
reference  to  Table  VIII. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows,  for 
example,  that  the  male  employees  18  years  of  age  numbered  61, 
and  that  of  this  number  8,  or  13.1  per  cent,  earned  under  12.  The 
greatest  number,  11,  or  18  per  cent,  earned  between  $6  and  16.99, 
The  female  employees  at  the  same  age  numbered  199.  Of  this 
number  11,  or  5.5  per  cent,  earned  under  $2.  The  greatest  number, 
41,  or  20.6  per  cent,  earned  between  $5  and  $5.99.  The  figures  in 
regard  to  each  age  and  sex  group  in  the  case  of  each  State  may  be 
read  in  like  manner. 
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Table  IX.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR 
MAINE. 


Ntusber  of  emplojees  at  web  age  comtti^  speclfled  uuoiuit 

in  a.  repreaenUUye  week. 

SeiL  and  ctasslfled 
weekly  eanUae^, 

Ud- 
dar  It 
yean. 

11 

12 
fears. 

13 

yean. 

H 
yean. 

1« 
feon. 

yeOTBi, 

17 
yeuB. 

IS 

U 
yeus. 

30 
yeora. 

Under  ta 

i 

4 

1 

12 
U 
13  ^ 
30 

7 
1 
3 

li) 

la 

la 
4a 

21 
10 
2 
1 

0 
4 

12 
31 
12 
12 

4 
3 
1 

3 
« 
10 
3 
10 
14 
4 
2 
3 

8 
3 

7 

11 

6 
6 
2 
3 
2 
I 

2 
'*'"'4" 

a 

e 

8 

a 

4 

S 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
B 
10 
S 
16 
6 
3 
fi 
3 
1 
& 

^iatSM. ......... 

SI  bo  13.99. .  . 

1 

t4  tOt4.M 

t&Uti^M 

t 

tS  to  tS.SS. ......... 

Crtat7.«B.. 

VtolS,09 

t9  toW.99. 

tlO  to  tlOM*. ...... 

Sll  to|ll,99  ..     .,, 

.,...,.. 

f  tz  and  ov^ 

.  . 

Totat.,..,,.. 

I 

I 

,„.,. 

13 

B8 

121 

SS 

fi3 

61 

39 

m 

Under  S3 

3 

i 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2, 

9 
10 

17 
7; 

10 ; 

3 

1  , 

S 
12 

aa 

40 

17 

€ 
1 
I 

13 

1£ 

29 

43 

49 

10 

14 

3 

1 

1 

U 
IS 
34 
30 
SI 
30 

9 
11 

3 
„..-... 

2 

U 
S 

27 
36 
41 
38 
29 
& 
fi 
A 

4 

11 

10 

31 

36 

20 

17 

13 

4 

1 

2 

8 

11 

34  ' 

24 
40 

40' 

40  : 

2S 
16 

3 

4 

2 

t3tQt2.99... 

tatosa.Qs  ...  .  > 

4 

1 

tlto|4.»D 

15  to  ts.ag.. ,,..-.,. 

mtoViM.. , 

S7  to  t7.W 

•itoSS.w 

W  tof3.(» 

tlO  lollO.M. 

■11  tolU.99 

il2iuidoTa....... 

Tatol 

? 

15 

79 

141 

IM 

104 

too 

108 

238 

Per  cent  or  employee  of  i 

'acbagie 

esamlaes 

pedfled 

amo^uQt  1 

[Qarepn 

»eotatiT 

eweek. 

ifu.e9. 

100.0 



30.  a 

?.7 

40.1 

116 
1&.S 
U.S 
M.I 

0.1 
S.0 

1.1 

3v4 

S.3 
».» 

IS.  7 

sao 

17-4 

S.3 
l.« 
.8 

7.1 

4.7 
14.1 

14.1 

14.1 
4.7 
3.5 
1.2 

9.4 

ia.9 
&ft 

IR9 

as.  4 

7.6 
3.S 

13.1 

4.0 
11.5 
8,2 
13.1 
18,0 
9.B 
8,2 
2.S 
4.0 
3.3 
1,7 

5^1 

""io.T 

£.1 

12.8 
20.5 
20.5 
10.  S 
7.6 
2.6 
2.9 
2.6 

1.4 

1.4 

M.e 

14,5 
11,6 
23.2 
11.6 
Z9 
8,7 
4.4 
1.4 
7.3 

t2lo$i.9i...... 

$3  to  13.98  ....... .^. 

100.0 



ti  uinee 

fUtdW.W 

1&.4 

•0  to  13.^ 

1?  to  17 .99 

*8  to  18.99. „,.„,_ 

*»tOt9.»9 

1 

tlO  to  tlO.99. ....,,, 

lU  tofll.W........ 

tl3  find  over 

1 

1 

TotnJ ,. 

IW.O    100.0 

190.0 

loao 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

FRVALXS. 

Under  » ., 

«. 

38.7 
fi.7 

ao.o 

11.3 
30.0 
13.3 

11.4 
12.7 

27.8 

n,& 

12,7 

a.8 

1,3 

A.6 

8,3 
1».4 

27.8 
22,2 
11.  § 

3.6 
.7 
.7 

7.1 
&2 
1A.8 

23.4 

3&.0 

&7 

7,0 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

&7 
B.3 
12.4 
13.4 
26,8 

la* 

4.0 

B.7 
1.0 

*   i.s* 

i.o 

5.6 

4.0 
13.6 
13.1 
20.6 
19.1 
14.6 
4.0 
2.5 
2.5 
....... 

2.4 

4.8 
&6 
1!,5 
18.7 
21.7 
12.1 
10. 1 
7.S 
2.4 
0.6 
1.2 

3.4 

4.6 

10,1 

10.1 

16,8 

1&8 

16,8 

10.9 

6.7 

1.3 

1.7 

.8 

13  to  S2  M) 

i 

13  to  13,99.... ...,. 

R.l 
14.3 

t^  tn  14.99 , 

tS  to  15  W  .-     .,.....,.   .1 

Sit  to|4i.99 1 1 

17  toS7.99. ,,.^.    ' 

tatossje 

SBtolS.99  .   ....... 

IID  toliaW 

111  totll.W. ... 

tl^and  ova 

Total 

100.0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.  Q 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

1 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
EACH  STATE. 

MAINB. 


Namber  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  spedfled  amount  In  a  representative  week. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25  to  29 

30  to  84 

35  to  44 

46  to  64 

6Sto64 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re> 
ported  as 

Total. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

121  vears 
ana  over. 

3 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
4 
1 
3 

6 
7 
9 
16 

3' 

3 

4 

1 
3 
6 
9 

2 
4 

3 

4 

68 

67 

1 
3 

2 
3 

110 

1 

179 

2 

5 

2 

4 

0 

5 

8 

3 

1 

i 

121 

8 

3 

4 

2 

17 

4 

11 

6 

1 

2 

14 

149 

4 

1 

2 

6 

14 

8 

14 

4 

2 

93 

9 

5 

5 

2 

18 

12 

19 

6 

1 

10 

107 

4 

3 

1 

8 

16 

14 

16 

6 

1 

93 

8 

4 

2 

2 

17 

7 

12 

4 

1 

73 

3 
5 

3 

4 

« 

3 
5 

16 
37 

15 
25 

26 
34 

4 

7 

5 
8 

79 

1 



139 

47 

36 

28 

40 

182 

100 

160 

S2 

7 

5 

90 

1,277 

4 

9 

2 

2 

12 

4 

16 

2 

2 

8 

180 

4 

3 

6 

7 

10 

1 

10 

8 

2 

1 

6 

140 

11 

8 

6 

6 

19 

11 

19 

16 

7 

3 

12 

289 

6 

15 

10 

7 

32 

24 

32 

16 

5 

1 

11 

SM 

25 

13 

15 

9 

49 

33 

28 

16 

7 

3 

24 

4n 

52 

15 

20 

17 

67 

25 

42 

24 

16 

4 

14 

461 

21 

22 

17 

19 

44 

24 

63 

24 

6 

2 

25 

8g7 

21 

24 

12 

13 

41 

22 

61 

26 

7 

2 

11 

291 

16 

4 

8 

12 

50 

20 

63 

18 

2 

1 

6 

228 

7 
4- 

2 

10 
3 
5 

6 
1 
2 

8 
2 
7 

24 
16 
22 

24 
9 
12 

48 
21 
25 

4 
7 
9 

U 

IfiS 

71 

1 

2 

94 

136 

131 

105 

109 

386 

209 

407 

169 

64 

18 

129 

3,079 

Peroei 

at  of  em] 

ployees  o 

feachaf 

^eamin 

gspedfli 

id  amoQ] 

at  In  an 

ipreaenti 

itive  week. 

8.4 

3.6 
7.1 
3.6 
7.1 

2.6 
10.0 
2.6 
7.6 

3.3 
3.9 
6.0 
8.8 

■'  io" 

3.0 
4.0 

0.6 
1.9 
3.8 
6.7 

3.8 
7.7 
6.8 
7.7 

7.8 
4.4 
4.4 

7.8 

6.3 

6.2 

2.1 
6.4 

5.6 
8.3 

8.6 

14.3 

14.0 

4.3 

13.9 

7.2 

10.0 

4.9 

6.0 

5.0 

6.8 

14.3 

20.0 

7.8 

.?:! 

17.0 

8.3 

14.3 

6.0 

9.3 

4.0 

6.9 

9.6 

14.3 

40.0 

16.6 

8.5 

2.8 

7.1 

12.5 

7.7 

8.0 

8.8 

7.7 

40.0 

6.7 

7.8 

19.2 

13.9 

17.9 

6.0 

9.9 

12.0 

11.9 

11.6 

14.3 

11.1 

8.4 

8.5 

8.3 

3.6 

20.0 

8.8 

14.0 

10.1 

11.6 

14.3 

10.0 

7.2 

17.0 

11.1 

7.1 

6.0 

9.3 

7.0 

7.6 

7.7 

14.3 

10.0 

5.7 

6.4 
10.6 

8.3 
11.1 

"il.'b 

7.5 
12.5 

8.8 
20.3 

15.0 
25.0 

16.4 
21.4 

7.7 
13.6 

6.5 

8.9 

6.2 

14.2 

10.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2.9 

6.9 

1.9 

1.8 

3.1 

1.9 

3.7 

1.2 

3.7 

6.2 

4.2 

2.9 

2.3 

6.7 

6.4 

2.6 

.6 

2.4 

4.7 

3.7 

6.6 

3.9 

4.5 

8.1 

6.1 

6.7 

5.5 

4.9 

6.3 

4.7 

8.9 

13.0 

16.6 

9.3 

9.4 

3.7 

11.5 

9.5 

6.4 

8.3 

11.5 

7.9 

9.6 

9.2 

5.6 

&5 

11.6 

18.4 

9.9 

14.3 

8.3 

12.7 

16.8 

6.9 

9.6 

13.0 

16.6 

18.6 

16.6 

16.2 

11.6 

19.1 

15.6 

17.4 

11.9 

10.3 

14.2 

29.6 

22.2 

10.9 

16.0 

15.4 

16.8 

16.2 

17.6 

11.4 

11.5 

15.6 

14.2 

11.1 

11.1 

19.4 

12.6 

11.0 

18.3 

11.4 

11.9 

10.6 

10.5 

12.6 

15.4 

13.0 

11.1 

8.6 

9.4 

11.8 

3.0 

7.6 

11.0 

13.0 

9.6 

13.0 

10.6 

3.7 

6.6 

4.7 

7.4 

6.2 
2.9 
1.5 

7.6 
2.3 
3.8 

5.7 
1.0 
1.9 

7.4 
1.8 
6.4 

6.2 
4.1 
6.7 

11.6 
4.3 
6.7 

11.8 
6.2 
6.1 

2.4 
4.1 
5.3 

&6 

6.0 

2.8 

6.6 

1.6 

8.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  IX.— NUMBEK  AND  FEK  CENT  OP  EMPLOYEES  OF  BACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
NSW  HAMP8HIBB. 


NumbfiT  of  employees  of  each  aee 

mmlajf  specified  aauiUQt  la  a  nfiraaeatstlve  imek. 

8ex  and  diaa^OxA  , 

Iter  11 
jrean. 

11 
years. 

years. 

13 
yeftn. 

u 

y«ari. 

1« 

y«4n. 

1« 

yeui. 

17 
yran. 

Ifi 

1« 
y«*«. 

30 

y«an. 

MAl.tS. 

Under  S2 

1 

l 

i" 

1 

1 
2 

s 

0 

3 
1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

•2  to  12.00 

*3  tota.99 . 

3 
S 
4 
3 

2 

I 

3 

3 
I 

1 
1 
1 

"* 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

14  to  14.09 .,,,. 

f&tol5.9Q 

1ft  to  tO,99 .„-„ 

17  to  17-68... 

*8  to  18,99.... , 

" 

J»toM.O0 

........ 

*."*"!' 

I 
........ 

•lOtolo.gft 

1 

HI  totlLW. 

1 

US  and  Qvet . , , . 



* 

Total ........ 

1 

1 

» 

15 

16 

14 

14 1 

6 

8 

rKU&LCS. 

1 

1 

1 
4 

5 

B 
7 
3 

....... 

10 
9 
2 

4 

\ 

« 

3 

1 

........ 

1 1 
1 

3 

7 
IS 
13 

3 

3 

I 

2 
3 

a 

4 
3 
« 
4 
3 
1 
1 

3 
3 

4 
3 
5 
0 
0 
3 

jatei2.9».......„. 

^totS.W 

1 

3 

HtoNOO.......... 

•5to»5.9i.,. 

iO  to I6.99.. ........ 

f7tol7.(» 

|8tota.0» 

W  tOW.99. 

iiatotlO.itB........ 

Ill  to  II U» 

...... 

413 aad  over.,,.. 

Total....,.., 

1 

s 

7 

3S 

31 

» 

43 

34 

30 

Per  istat  ol  «Tiiployees  of 

•nchof^ 

mUliiKS 

rpedfled 

uciottnt 

laarepn 

seatotlT 

c  week. 

VALES. 

Uoder  12... ........ 

100.0 

lona 

■  'aao' 
4ao 

20lO 

6.7 
13.3 
13.  .^ 
40.0 
13.3 
ft.  7 
6.7 

0.2 

%.o 

mr 

tatol2,(».., 

t3toS3>9«.-. 

......|,,..  . 

t2.S 

31.3 
29.0 

las 

14.3 
14.3 
14. » 
14.3 
3&.7 

21. « 
7.1 

"si.i" 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

"».Y 

13.5 
13L5 
3S.0 
1^5 
12LS 

14  tot4.90 

UteM&M 

......1...... 

16to|6.«>... 

1 

IT  ro  t?  \P&     , 

I 

fS  tolS.99.......... 

' 1 

»toin.99. ,.,...,.. 

1 

""ifcT, 

13L5 

tlO  to  110.99. 

7.1 

til  ta»ll.99  ....... 

G.3 

112  and  ov*r., 

Total........ 

100,0 

lOQlO 

100.0 

d0.o 

loao 

lOO.O 

tfin.o 

1W,0 

inn.0 

3.4 
2.4 

4.S 
l«.6 
30.0 

4.S 
7  J 
2.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Undier  «2 ..... 

3.r, 
14,3 
17, » 
32.1 
3A.0 

7.1 

"32.3' 

32.3 
39.0 
6.4 

13.  S 

fi.7 
13.3 

1H.7 
30.0 
90.0 
6.7 
3.3 

8.8 
17.7 
ll.g 
&» 
23. « 
11.8 
S.8 
3.0 
2.0 

IL7 
&7 
13,3 
OlT 
10.0 
30lO 
30.0 
10.0 

12  to  12.99 .- 

t3  to|3.99. 

£0.0 

SJA 
14. » 

28.0 

14  toM.m.... 

tSto|a.9ft. 

fOtoia.m.. ........ 

17  to fT.9»,... ...... 

18  to  K.eft. 

t»toie.m... , 

notosio.so... 

til  tofit.se........ 

SUand  oTer,,..... 

1 

Total........ 

lft}.0 

100.0 

10O.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued. 

NSW  HAKP8H1BS. 


Number  of  employees  of  eaoh  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  lepnsentative  week. 

21 
yeuts. 

22 
yean. 

23 
3rears. 

24 
yeafa. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
yean. 

35  to  44 
yean. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
I 
3 
5 
8 
9 
5 

2 

2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
6 
4 
6 
1 
4 
1 
1 

15 

1 

............... 

10 

3 
2 

4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 

i' 

2 

3 
4 
2 
4 

i" 

3 
2 
4 

4 
6 

1 

1 

28 

2 

3' 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
3 

27 

3 

2 

1 

83 

27 

i" 

1 

i" 

1 

27 

1 

80 
27 

2 

18 

8 

1 

1 

8 

11 

5 

6 

2 

24 

16 

38 

22 

2 

4 

38 

248 

2 
2 

4 
8 
6 
4 

5 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
4 
7 
8 
10 
11 
6 
6 
4 
1 
2 

2 

1 
5 
5 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
3 
1 

3 

3 

6 

7 

11 

17 

12 

8 

13 

1 

4 

2 

7 
10 
3 
7 
3 
5 

2' 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i' 

1 

i' 

3 

4 
3 
6 
7 
4 
7 
3 

2S 

1 

1 
1 
2 
4 
6 
5 
1 

28 

4' 

4 
4 

1 
6 
1 
2 

2 
2 

6 
3 
3 
3 

1 

68 
84 
106 
94 
66 
51 
82 

10 

1 

11 

1 

32 

23 

21 

20 

60 

34 

85 

40 

14 

3 

37 

574 

Percei 

at  of  em 

ploye«s  0 

f  eachac 

seeamin 

g  specia< 

id  amoui 

Dt  in  a  n 

'pfGwntt 

ktive  weelc. 

4.2 

2.6 
2.6 
7.9 
2.6 
2.6 
7.9 
13.2 
21.1 
23.7 
13.2 

9.1 

6.3 
13.2 
7.9 
7.9 
6.3 
15.8 
10.5 
15.8 
2.6 
10.5 
2.6 
2.6 

6.0 

9.1 

4.0 

12.5 
8.3 

16.7 
8.3 
8.3 

16.7 

12.5 
8.3 
4.2 

'  "o'i' 

"ii's' 
18.8 
25.0 
12.5 
25.0 

"  "i's" 
13.6 
9.1 
18.2 
18.2 
27.3 

50.0 

25.0 

9.8 

18.2 

"'27.2 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
»1 

20.0 
60.6 

10.0 

60.0 

50. 0 
25.0 

18.8 
lOit 

"26.6 

16.7 

'■'66.6" 
60.0 

10.9 

50.0 

12.1 
10.8 

33.3 

7.8 

i 

8.3 

9.1 

2.6 

1.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6.3 
6.3 
12.5 
9.4 
IS.  7 
12.5 
15. 6 
9.4 
8.1 
3.1 
3.1 

4.4 

1.7 
6.7 
11.6 
13.3 
1«.7 
18.8 
10.0 
10.0 
6.7 
1.7 
3.3 

5.9 
3.0 
14.7 
14.7 
8.8 
14.7 
11.7 
8.8 
5.9 
8.8 
8.0 

3.5 

3.5 

7.1 

8.2 

13.0 

20.0 

14.1 

9.4 

15.3 

1.2 

4.7 

"io 

17.5 
25.0 

7.5 
17.6 

7.5 
12.5 

'     *6.6' 
2.6 

7,2 
7.2 
14.8 
14.8 
7.2 
21.4 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

33.3 

"si'a" 

8.1 
10.8 

8.1 
16.3 
18.9 
10.8 
18.9 

8.1 

4.4 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

10.0 

20.0 

25.0 

25.0 

5.0 

4.8 

"ii'.'i 

17.4 
17.4 
4.4 
26.0 
4.4 
8.6 

9.6 
9.6 
28.5 
14.3 
14.3 
14.3 
4.8 

11.8 
14.6 
18.8 
16.4 
11.8 
8.8 
5.0 

1.7 

4.8 

1.8 

.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Tablb  IX.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

_  SEX,  FOR  EACH 

MAJ18ACHUKSTT8. 


ScxAfldcliHllled 


Utt.      „ 


n%oUM.... 

iatota.gii„.. 

tiotofiaw,- 

tl2  and  over. 


Diid«f  t2 

la  tn  n.w, . . . 

15  to  16.00.... 
l0toW.W.... 

no  to  tia.m. . 
Ill  totu.M.. 
S13  and  over. 

Tot»].. 


NxBBbtfottmtikiTtimottaibh  w^  eHniog  tpecffl^d  vnmmi  tn  m  tvptmmUUTt 


13        13 


II 


im 


1» 


i 

10 

Si 

a 

2 

1 


Id 


17+1 


912 


ft 

Ifl 

IB 

2S 

17 

H 

M 

W 

43 

73 

m 

38 

13 

33 

« 

13 

4 

& 

I 

6 

3 

7 

IM 


301 


333 


17 


an 


4as 


It 


2S7 


19        m 


11 

8 

tfi 

fO 

» 

2» 

»> 

W 

« 

& 

» 

33 

n 

H 

13 

13 

10 

la 

s 

i« 

T 1 

4 

u 

10 

222 


1« 

OS 
TO 
ICkS 
IW 
66 
4A 
» 
17 
8 
6 


tm 


& 
8 

31 
13 

as 
i« 
s 

8 
10 
13 

« 


13S 


«H 


«AtF.S. 


Under  t3..... 

m  to  rt.w. . . . 
t4toWffll,..- 
iSlolft.tW... 

I710ST.9EI.... 
IS  1<J  »M. . . , 

410  to  sto.ee. . 

til  tolll.W,. 
tl3  and  ov«r. 


Tolal. 

Under  ta 

12  tu  ta,M 

tStoW.tW 

tft  to  UM 

iatot».w 

l7tol7-»,.-... 

|8totS.M 

•9  ia  »M 

no  to  now. . . 
Ill  to tn.w.,,, 

113  asd  over. . , 

Total..., 


Per  «BOt  of  trnpUtjixa  of  each  ngc  eamlTiE  speclOed  unoimt  In  •  KproHilKttvv  waw^ 


.  lOOiO 


8.3 
10. 1 
ll.B 
20.2 
-^9.4 
10.1 
7.3 
l.» 


.9 


IDO.O 


IT.O 
17,0 

10.  a 

28.3 

».b 

&.! 

.9 

"'."ft 


3.3 
6.7 
14.4 
10.6 

12.0 

13.9 

3.4 

3.9 

1.2 

.11 


-la" 


4.3 
7.2 
17.7 
1ft.  7 

aafi 

IS.  7 

2.4 
1.9 

.fi 
.9 

.9 

■10.0 


0.1 

7-fi 

10.  a 
ii.g 
2a.3 

13.3 
Rl 
3.  ft 

a.  4 

2.4 
.& 


1DO.0 


S.7 
7.S 
19.3 
19.3 
22.0 
11.  S 
6.9 
3.0 
2.4 
l.S 


3.E 
0.2 
11.0 
16.3 
26.9 
12.4 
12.4 
4.3 
Gl3 
2.4 
.6 
.6 

100.0 


3.0 
3.» 

ia.6 

10.3 
W.1 
9  2 
ft.  3 
4.0 
3.0 
.2 
.6 


loa.D  1   100.0 


4.3 
6.S 
12.8 

n,7 

33.0 
11.7 
12.0 
4.7 
3.9 
3.1 
3.7 
4.7 

100.0 


2.0 
&1 

11. s 
117 
19.0 
19.3 
10.  ft 
8.1 
&3 
3.1 
1.4 
.9 

100.0 


3.0 
4.5 
11.3 
0.0 
10.4 
14.9 
11.7 
0.4 
0^7 
7.2 
l.S 
4,* 

100,0 


3,2 
4.0 

9.6 
11.1 
10.3 
17. « 
10.6 
7.  A 
7.7 
40 
XO 
1.0 

100.0 


3.2 
&1 

13.3 
7.0 
16,* 
lft.3 
8.8 
&1 
6.1 
0.3 
7.0 
3.8 

100.0 


2.J 
2^0 
0.8 
ll.S 
16.1 

la-T 

14.3 
11.0 

7.0 

.« 

.8 
100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued. 

XA8SACHUSBTT8. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  In  a  representative  week. 

21 
yean. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

46  to  64 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

66  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re* 
ported  as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

10 
6 
13 
17 
23 
43 
21 
19 
20 
10 
10 
12 

9 
8 
6 
13 
25 
20 
16 
18 
13 
13 
12 
15 

2 
4 

9 
9 
9 
17 
11 
14 
15 
16 
11 
16 
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51 
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60 

8 
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8.021 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  specified  amount  in  a  representative  week. 
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Tablb  IX.— number  and  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
RHODE  ISLAND. 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued . 

SHODB  ISLAND. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  speclfls  1  aaoont  In  a  representative  weelc. 
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Table  EK.-NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OP  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
VIBOINIA. 
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tft  to  !&.».,...,.... 

•Stote.M.......... 

|7tol7.M..     .     ... 



18  to^.tn. 

|0Uii».99... 

llOtoHO.W 

til  tc^lll.W........ 

ilSnocI  orer...,,... 

Tflta]       ..... 

2 

10 

4& 

m 

63 

00 

03 

ss 

«i 

63 

1  Percwil  of  pmploj 

1 

Ksaf 

pw^tiagt 

mmtaffs 

pwlfltd 

ftinount 

Inifepn 

BCnlBtlTi 

eweefc. 

UAL£S, 

Under  12..,.. 

»aJ0lZ99 

$3  to  13.99 .,....,.  . 

ino.o 

'a6.6 

2ti.I 
2k1 
17.4 

r6.2 
IH.l 
29-4 
32.3 
l.B 
1.5 

17.7 
H.5 

Xr.l 
10.* 
1.0 

19.0 
13.8 
17-2 

13.1 
3.4 

1.7 
10  0 
23.3 
3&.0 
10.7 

3.3 

*.o 

4.9 

4.0 

17,1 

31.7 

12.3 

17.1 

4.9 

2.4 

3.4 

2.4 

0.3 
11, t  , 
7.4 
22.2 
11. 1 
13.0 
7.4 
3.7 
9.3 
3.7 
1.8 

16.7 
Z8 
S.3 
S.3 

13.0 
S.3 

13.9 

18.7 
&.& 
3.3 
9.S 

13.A 
2-1 

13.5 
4.2 

14.6 
S.3 

14.6  i 
6.3 

10.4 
S.3 
4.3 
3.1 

M  WiW-99. ,...1  ..... 

fiO.O 

t5  to  1,5  99                   1 

H  to  16.99 1 '...,,, 

tr  to  17.99 1 

tfi  toft^09 

, 

19  tola.99 

,.....|,...,, 



«.D 

fin  totia.sa........ 

1.7 

til  to  til,  W        .... 

... 

112  Bodl  over  ...   .. 

-,. 

,_....,. 

r 

-    -  - 

........ 

Total.. 

MM-O 

itn.o 

100.0 

IDO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

Under  t2  ......... . 

%.8 
IS.  8 

an,  8 

11.1 

38,7 
l&.fi 

8.7 

15,0  1 
12.5  1 
30.0  1 
12.5 
11.3 

ie.3 

1.3 
1.2 

0.6 
7.9 
27,0 

•n.2 

30.7 
7,9 
3.3 
l.ft 

0.7 
13.3 
16,7 
15.6 
23.3 
17.  S 
3-2 
3.3 
1.1 
1.1 

4.8 
14.3 
19.0 
23.3 
llkO 
".* 
fi.4 

10.0 
D.4 
14.1 
14.1 
ll.S 

ts.s 

10. 0 
6.0 
4,7 

3.4 
12.1 

13.8 
10.4 
13.1 
l£.6 
1«.5 
0.9 

6.  a 

S.4 

B.« 
9.0 
16,4 
19.2 
31.3  1 
&.S 
6.S 
3.6 
9.6 

tfto»2-99 

ta  to  »3.99  ......... 

100,0 

t4loH,tf9 

tS  to  »5.99, ... .. 

•Q  to  16.90      

17  to  t7.99. , 

tStOtA99 

|9  to  19.99..,.,,.... 

f  10  to  tlO  99 

m  totll.W........ 

■^ 

fiaaudovier...,.- 

' 

Tot»],.,., 

1 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued . 

VntOINIA. 


Namber  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  spedfled  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

66  years 
and 
over. 

Othere.re- 
portedas 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

9 
5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
10 
5 
6 
7 
2 
3 

4 

i' 

2 

2 
2 
5 
.       7 
10 
3 
3 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
8 
6 
6 
1 

2 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
7 
6 
1 
2 
5 

4 

8 

2 

2 

7 

10 

7 

23 

23 

31 

13 

16 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
5 
4 
15 
17 
13 
9 
8 

6 
2 
6 
8 
5 
8 
10 
9 
18 
12 
6 
6 

11 

12 
16 
6 
18 

98 

4 
1 

1 
5 

1 

7* 

4 

4 


84 

1 
2 
4 

i" 

117 
160 
01 
67 

1 
2 

71 
06 
120 

102 

49 

67 

'      66 

40 

35 

34 

146 

80 

93 

27 

10 

1 

93 

1,101 

3 

4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
6 
7 
9 
9 
2 
7 
4 
2 

1 
3 
8 
5 
5 
1 
1 
3 
3 
5 

2 
5 
4 

4 

8 
8 
3 
6 
8 
1 
1 

8 
8 
9 
11 
17 
14 
7 
14 
18 
16 

8 
1 
6 
4 
13 
6 
7 
11 
12 
5 

4 
5 
9 
9 
11 
11 
6 
9 
10 
6 
2 

2 

1 
3 
4 

8 
2 

1 

2 
8 

23 
9 

12 
6 
6 
1 

87 

1 

4 
1 

i' 

116 
184 
147 
107 

1 

130 

71 

64 

2 
2 

84 

1 

42 

6 

2 

1 

3 

28 

63 

35 

60 

123 

73 

81 

26 

7 

1 

67 

MOO 

PerM 

nt  of  em 

pk>yees< 

>fearhaj 

;eeamln 

gspedflt 

Nlamoui 

at  in  a  representative  week. 

16.1 
8.9 
3.6 
3.6 
5.3 
3.6 

17.9 
8.9 

10.7 

12.5 
3.6 
5.3 

10.0 

"■2.'5' 
5.0 
6.0 
6.0 
12.5 
17.5 
25.0 
7.5 
7.5 
2.5 

6.7 
5.7 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
11.4 
2.9 
8.5 
22.8 
17.1 
14.3 
2.9 

5.9 
2.9 
5.9 
8.8 
6.9 
6.9 
2.9 
20.6 
17.7 
2.9 
5.9 
14.7 

2.7 

6.6 

1.4 

1.4 

4.8 

6.9 

4.8 

16.9 

16.9 

21.4 

9.0 

10.3 

1.2 
3.7 
2.5 
1.2 
2.5 
6.2 
6.0 
18.8 
21.3 
16.3 
11.3 
10.0 

5.4 
2.1 
6.4 
8.6 
6.4 
8.6 
10.7 
9.7 
19.4 
12.9 
5.4 
6.4 

'   4.3 
1.1 
1.1 
4.3 
9.7 
6.4 

11.8 
&4 

12.9 

17.2 
6.4 

19.4 

8.9 

14.8 
3.7 
3.7 

18.5 
3.7 

"'28.6' 
14.8 
14.8 

7.6 

10.0 
20.0 
40.0 

'i66.'6' 

10. « 
13.6 
8.S 
6.1 

10.0 
20.0 

6.4 
8.6 

lao 

0.3 

4.5 

6.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10.7 
14.3 
3.6 
14.3 
14.3 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
14.3 
3.6 
3.6 

3.8 
3.8 
5.6 
11.3 
13.2 
17.0 
17.0 
3.8 
13.2 
7.  a 
3.8 

2.8 
8.6 
22.9 
14.3 
14.3 
2.8 
2.8 
8.6 
8.6 
14.3 

4.0 
10.0 
8.0 
8.0 
16.0 
16  0 
6.0 
12.0 
16.0 
2.0 
2.0 

6.6 
6.5 
7.3 
9.0 
13.8 
11.4 
6.7 
11.4 

Ti.2 

11.0 
1.4 
6.8 
5.5 

17.8 
8.2 
9.6 

16.1 

16.4 
6.8 

4.9 
6.2 
11.1 
11.1 
13.6 
13.6 
7.4 
11.1 
12.3 
6.2 
2.6 

8.0 
4.0 
12.0 
16.0 
32.0 
8.0 
4.0 

3.0 
11.0 
34.3 
13.4 
17.9 
9.0 
7.6 
1.6 

7.9 

14.3 
57.1 
14.3 

"166.6' 

10.6 
16.7 
IS.  4 
15.2 

14.3 

11.8 
6.5 

6b8 

8.6 
8.0 

7.6 

1.6 

S.8 

.6 

1.6 

1.4 

.8 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100.0 
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„M 

^■1 

T  OF 
BOLIN 

EM  PI 

FA. 

ffs 

:S  OF  EACH  AGI 
SEX,  FOR  EACB 

■ 

ER  AND 

PER  CEN 
NORTH  CA 

Won 

.OYEE 

^^m             Sex  and  classlfltd 
^^H               weekly  earnings. 

1  tu  in  a  rvnnaefilfttlv 

ew««k. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

Un- 
der U 
yean. 

11 
yemts. 

13 
yean 

13 

yean. 

14 
ynn. 

15 

yc«n. 

16 
ycao. 

17 
JCHB. 

18 
jtan. 

19 
ycMS. 

90 
JMR. 

^B             Under  92. 

13 
13 
13 
3 

17 
18 
13 
8 

23 
4« 
64 
33 

4 

30 
42 
IIH 
M 

4 
2 

40 
30 
116 
08 
36 
14 
6 
2 

26 
23 
84 
69 
30 
25 
4 
9 

15 
IS 
33 
43 
31 
19 
9 
3 
2 

6 
6 
13 
IS 
12 
30 
9 
0 
2 
1 

8 
4 

15 
23 
23 
23 
22 
13 
5 
2 
2 

2 

4 
4 
7 
11 
24 
18 
Jl 
3 
8 
3 

4 
9 

r 

IS 
12 
31 
24 
19 
11 
5 
4 
3 

^m              t2tot2.1» 

^K              tStoSLW 

^^^^_     «4<»«jaa 

^^^^^f  ^K  ««  «K  oa 

^^^^^  ^  t<^  M  no 

1 

^^^HlCTt^CTfU 

^^^^^Bab  */t  «B  OD 

■ 

^^^^^K^  tA  €a  na 

^^^^B     •in(«.«mOQ 

• 

1 

^V             flltolll.W 



^ 

^^1            f  12  and!  over 

!::::::! 

^H                      Total 



42 

S7  1     170 

261 

340 

273 

100 

98 

141 

95 

140 

^H                          FEMALES. 

^H             Under  t2 

6 
S 

3 

1 

0 

■J 

3 
fi 
I 
1 

29 
30 
40 
32 
16 
3 

31 
36 
55 
50 
20 
13 
5 

30 

47 
72 
65 
43 
29 
3 

23 

25 
72 
86 
45 
43 
14 
3 

33 
23 
03 
77 
74 
48 
18 
2 

18 
28 
41 
61 
81 
39 
22 
9 
I 

31 

13 
54 

00 

104 

64 

27 

9 

7 

1 

17 

17 

37 

71 

47 

46 

10 

6 

6 

1 

10 
16 
31 
57 
59 
46 
2S 
5 
4 
9 

^H            CltoS2.99 

^H             t3tol3.90 

^B             i4tol4.00 

^™              iSto|5.W 

f0to$6.99 

17  totr.TO 

S8toS8.9(t 

tatot9.m 

I 

f  10  to  f  10.99 

I 

llUotll.W 

St2aDil  over 

' 

1 

2 

Total 

23 

38 

IM 

210 

290 

311 

338 

300 

391 

266 

2GS 

Per  cent  of  eraptoyers  ot  rachi  ags  i 

•nmlnRS 

leclAeda 

mount! 

n  are  pre 

tentatlTe 

vflek. 

MALES. 

Under  t2 

31.0 

31.0 

30.9 

7.1 

29.8 
31,  ft 
22.  S 
14.0 

13.5 
27.1 
37.6 
10.4 
2.4 

11. 5 
16,1 
44.4 
2.V3 
1.5 
.8 

11.8 

11.5 

34.1 

28.8 

7.6 

4.1 

l.h 

.6 

9.5 
8  4 
30.8 
25.3 
14.3 
9.1 
1.5 
l.t 

8.9 
8.0 
19.5 
25.5 
18.3 
11.2 
4.7 
1.8 
1.2 

6.1 

6.1 
13.3 
13.3 
13.3 
30.6 
9.2 
6.1 
2.0 
1.0 

5.7 
2.8 
10-7 
15.6 
16.3 
17.7 
15.6 
9.2 
3.6 
1.4 
1.4 

XI 
4.2 
4.2 
7.4 
11.6 
35. 3 
18.9 
11.6 
3.2 
&4 
3.1 

2.9 

2.1 

6.0 

1X8 

&6 

22.1 

17.1 

13.6 

7.9 

X« 

X9 

1.4 

t2tot2.Q0.       .     . 

t3  to  $3.90 

»4  toW.Wt 

$5U>$o.99 

letoKi.OO 

1.8 

t7  to  $7.99 

18tot8.W 

|0toV.99 

•lOtotlOW 

.4 

Ill  tofll.TO 

tl2  and  over. 

' 

Total 

* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
18.2 

tQ0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

IOOlO 

rSMALE!!. 

Under  ri 

26.1 
34.8 
21.7 
1X0 
4.4 

25.0 
33.3 
13.9 
8.3 
13.9 
2.8 
2.8 

UN 

13,1 
15.7 
24.1 
21.7 
14.4 
0.7 
1.0 

7.4 
8.0 
23.1 
27.7 
14.5 
13.8 
4.5 
1.0 

9.5 

6.8 

18.6 

22.8 

21.0 

14.2 

5.3 

.6 

....... 

6.0 
0.3 
13.7 
20- 4 
27.0 
13.0 
7.3 
3.0 
.3 

5.4 
3.3 
13.8 
33.0 

36.6 
16.3 
6.9 
2-3 
1.8 
.3 

6.4 

6.4 
13.9 
36.7 
17,7 
17.3 
7.1 
2,2 
1.9 
.4 

7.3 

6,1 

11.7 

21.  ft 

22.3 

17.0 

9.4 

1.0 

l.S 

.7 

t2  to  $2.90 ,. 

24.5     17  1 

S3  to$3,99 

25.2 

20.1 

10.1 

1.9 

21V  2 
23.8 
9.5 
6.2 
2.4 

94  to  $4.00 

IS  to$5.99 

tdto$6.90 

f7  to  $7.90  ,,... 

S8to$8.90 

lOtoSB.W 

.3 

tin  to$10.90» 

911  tofll.OO 

S12  and  over 

..^Bi 

Ma 

■^ 

.3 

.7 

Total 

^^ 

H" 

loao 

loao 

l: 

0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

i 

J 

■ 

■ 

k^ 

J 

- 

- 

M 

J 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BT 
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NOBTH  GABOLINA. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  spedfled  amoant  in  a  repreaentative  weelc. 

21 
yean. 

22 

years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

66  years 
and 
over. 

others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
andoTer. 

Total. 

ft 
4 
6 
12 
19 
30 
16 
8 
14 
2 
2 
3 

6 
3 
9 
9 
10 
18 
17 
15 
13 
8 
1 
2 

3 
4 

4 

1 

7 

11 

11 

14 

9 

4 

1 

3 

7 
3 
6 
5 
10 
14 
16 
10 
7 
4 
4 

3 

10 
3 
14 
17 
31 
31 
43 
44 
31 
30 
10 
18 

5 
2 
9 
13 
15 
24 
26 
18 
21 
20 

t 

7 
4 

3 

8 
10 
17 
18 
16 
15 
6 
2 
4 

3 
3 

6 
14 
12 
21 
8 
1 
2 

5 
6 
8 
13 
13 
12 
25 
24 
9 
14 

2U 

1 
1 

4 
2 

4 
1 
1 

i' 

2 

241 
6tt 
476 
20 
366 

2n 

206 

144 

106 

1 
1 

66 

1 

40 

120 

111 

72 

89 

282 

165 

110 

72 

16 

3 

128 

2,053 

11 
12 
16 
87 
37 
41 
26 
5 
4 
1 

10 

11 

24 

23 

31 

33 

14 

8 

4 

I 

6 
2 
17 
24 
24 
19 
5 
7 
6 
2 

6 
4 

10 
12 
13 
13 
12 
6 
2 
1 
1 

12 
18 
26 
55 

69 
66 
42 
18 
7 
6 
1 
2 

11 
12 
15 
20 
26 
31 
19 
14 
9 

9 
13 
13 
21 
28 
25 
14 
8 
5 

3 

12 

4 
6 
8 
7 
25 
18 
12 
6 
3 

316 

1 
3 

2 

3 

344 
614 
806 

763 

680 

286 

no 

67 

16 

s 

1 

2 

8 

190 

159 

111 

80 

322 

158 

138 

40 

4 

5 

89 

3,864 

Percei 

at  of  em 

ployees  o 

f  eachag 

eeamlnj 

jspedQe 

damoun 

t  in  a  re] 

ircaenta 

dve  week. 

4.2 

3.3 

4.2 

10.0 

15.8 

25.0 

13.3 

6.6 

11.7 

1.7 

1.7 

2.5 

5.4 
2.7 
8.1 

ai 

9.0 
16.3 
15.3 
13.5 
11.7 

7.2 
.9 

1.8 

4.2 

5.5 

5.5 

1.4 

9.7 

15.3 

15.3 

19.5 

12.5 

6.5 

1.4 

4.2 

7.9 
3.4 
6.7 
5.0 
11.2 
15.7 
l&O 
11.2 
7.9 
4.5 
4.5 
3.4 

3.6 
1.1 
5.0 
6.0 
11.0 
11.0 
15.3 
15.6 
11.0 
10.6 
3.5 
6.4 

3.0 

1.2 

5.5 

7.9 

9.1 

14.5 

15.8 

10.9 

12.7 

12.1 

5.5 

1.8 

6.4 
3.6 
2.7 
7.3 
9.1 
15.5 

ia4 

14.5 
13.6 
5.5 
1.8 
3.6 

4.2 
4.2 
&3 
19.4 
16.6 
29.2 
11.1 
1.4 
2.8 

3.9 
3.9 
6.2 

ia2 
ia2 

9.4 
10.6 
18.8 

7.0 

lao 

8.0 

6u7 
6u7 
26.6 
13.3 
26.6 
6l7 
6.7 

08.7 

18.4 
16.1 
9i6 
12.0 
0.8 
7.0 
4.6 

3.6 

1.4 
1.4 

1.3 

6.7 

1.8 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

5.8 
6.3 
8.4 
19.5 
19.5 
21.6 
13.7 
2.6 
2.1 
.5 

6.3 
6.9 
15.1 
14.5 
19.5 
20.8 
8.8 
5.0 
2.5 
.6 

5.4 

1.8 

15.3 

21.6 

21.6 

17.2 

4.5 

6.3 

4.5 

1.8 

7.5 
5.0 
12.5 
15.0 
16.3 
16.3 
15.0 
7.5 
2.5 
1.2 
1.2 

3.7 

5.6 

M 

17.1 

21.4 

20.5 

13.0 

5.6 

2.2 

1.9 

.3 

.6 

6.9 
7.6 
9.5 
12.7 
16.5 
10.6 
12.0 
89 
6.7 

a5 

9.4 
9.4 
15.2 
2a3 

lai 
ia2 

5.8 

7.5 

2.5 

12.5 

30.0 

lao 

7.5 
17.6 
10.0 

4.5 
6.7 
9.0 
7.9 
2&1 
20i2 
13.5 
6.7 
3.4 

&1 

25.0 
76.0 

"ifLO 

oao 

&8 

16.8 
2a8 
191 8 

14.6 

7.3 

2.8 

L6 

.4 

2L6 

.1 

.6 

1.5 

.2 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 
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t-EABNERS 


Table  EX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
SOUTH  OABOUNA. 


Bex  and  eliisslfletl 
weekly  earnings. 


UkLtA. 


Under  » 

t3tot2.W  ... 
t3tot3.9r)  ... 
t4to»4.go  ... 
15  to  15.90.  .. 
tntoS0.90     .. 

17  to  17.99.... 

18  to|8.gn... 
|9to|9.9fl  ... 

Iiototinw.. 

$11  totll  9V.. 
$12  and  over.. 


Total. 


Under  $S 

t2toC2.O0.... 
t3  to  13.09.... 
f4  to  $4.90.... 
l6tO$S.99.... 
$6  to  $6.99.... 
•7  to $7.09.... 
f8to$&.90.... 
10  to  $0.09... 
tlOU)S10.90.. 
tlltoSlt.OO.. 
$12  and  over.. 

Total.., 


Niunber  of  employees  of  each  tge  eftrnlng  specified  amount  In  »  representaUve  week. 


Un- 
der 11 
yaws 


96 


11 
yean. 


123 


la        13 
yean.tyeaa. 


65 
59 
117 
103 
21 
7 
3 


271       375 


48        72       208       313 


14 
years. 


61 
71 
131 
112 
38 
17 
11 
5 
2 


438 


412 


15 
years. 


00 

40 

115 

104 

68 

30 

ft 

ft 

1 


436 


391 


16 
yean. 


17 
y«er». 


289  I 


184 


45 

39 
50 
100 
03 
64 
2S 
6 
3 


424 ; 


S35 


18 
yean. 


205 


440 


» 
yean. 


» 
yean. 


103 


224 


IW 


230 


MALES. 


Under  $2 

$2  to  $2.09.... 
$3  to $3.00.... 
$4  to  $4.00... 
«5  to  $5.99... 
t6to$6.00  ... 
f7tor.90.... 
$8  to  $8.00... 
to  to  $9.00.... 
tlO  to  $10.90.. 
til  to  $11.09.. 
$12  and  over.. 


TotiU. 


Under  $2 

$2  to  $2.90... 
$3  to  $3.00  . 
$4  to  $4.00.... 
$6  to  $5.00  . 
$8to$*>.00... 
$7  to  $7.90  .. 
$Rtot«<x»  . 
$0tof**>'i 
$11)  U)$!0. '<*>.. 
$11  toSll.iW 
912  and  ov«»r. . 

Total... 


Percent  of  employees  of  each  a^  earninfr  specified  amount  In  a  represeotatlTe  week. 


32.3 

31.3 

25.0 

0.4 

1.0 

1.0 


lOQiO 


45.8 
25.0 
18.8 
8.3 


23.8 
22.1 
32.8 
17.2 
2.5 
.8 


.» 


2.1 


100.0 


27.8 
19.4 
25.0 
18.1 
9.7 


22.0 

17.0 

32.5 

21.4 

5.1 

.7 

.4 


lOO.O 


26.0 
10.2 
21.6 
21.6 
7.7 
3.4 
,i 


17.3 
15.7 
31.2 
27.5 
£.6 
1.9 
.8 


100.0 


20.5 

22.1 

21.4 

18.2 

10.5 

4.8 

l.« 

.8 

.6 


«.0 


I 


13.0 

16.2 

27.0 

25.6 

8.7 

3.0 

2.6 

l.l 

.5 


100.0 


15.3 
13.6 

21.1 

22.3 

16.3 

6.8 

2.7 

I.O 

.7 

.2 


100.0 


15.8 

10.5 

20.4 

33.9 

13.3 

6.0 

1.4 

1.4 

.2 


.3 


100.0 


IS.  3 
11.0 
18.4 
23.0 
15.6 
11.2 
5.4 
1.3 
.8 


100. 0 


13.5 
7.6 
17.0 
34.0 
18.0 
0.7 
6.9 
3.4 
.7 


100.0 


10.6 
0.2 

11.8 
23.6 
21.9 
IS  I 
6.0 
1.2 
.5 


.2 


100.0 


10.9 

11.4 

14.7 

22.3 

16.9 

0.3 

B.7 

1.1 

3.8 

.$ 

.8 


100.0 


14.6 

6.0 

15.2 

20.3 

22.1 

12.5 

4.5 

3.0 

1.3 

.6 


100.0 


10.0 
7.6 
8.7 
19.3 
14.3 
W.1 
10.6 
4.9 
4.5 
2.3 
1.1 
.8 


100.0 


11.6 

10.2 
13  2 
18.2 
18.6 
14.1 
7.5 
3.4 
1.8 
.» 


.5 
100.0 


14.2 

7.4 

5.0 

14.8 

22.2 

11.1 

13.6 

«.3 

8.1 

1.2 

.6 

.6 


100.0 


100.0 


13.2 
7.5 
6.3 
13.8 
16.4 
12.0 
9.4 
8.2 
8.0 
3.8 
19 
2.5 


100.0 


11.2 

8.7 

11.6 

100 

13.8 

12.6 

14.3 

19L1 

20.1 

17.0 

16.1 

IS.  7 

7.1 

8.8 

3.3 

5.3 

.0 

1.3 

.» 

.4 

1.3 

1.8 

.5 

.4 

I 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  OABOUNA. 


Namber  of  em 

plojrees  of  each  age  earning  spedfled  amount  in  a  representative  week. 

21 
yean. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
yean. 

30  to  34 
yean. 

35  to  44 
yean. 

45  to  54 

yean. 

55  to  64 
yean. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Othen,  re- 
ported as 
21  yean 

and  over. 

Total. 

10 
10 
16 
7 
23 
29 
31 
25 
13 
5 
3 

3 

4 
1 
7 
6 
12 
8 

i* 

1 

3 
2 

1 

i" 

1 

4 
5 
7 
2 

i' 

i' 

2 
3 
6 
5 
3 
4 
1 

i' 

8 
10 
2 
15 
17 
15 
23 
11 
9 
2 
1 
4 

I 
6 
6 
4 
7 
10 
10 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

7 
5 
5 
7 
12 
13 
9 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 

4 

3" 

7 
4 
6 
2 

1 
1 
2 

4 

i' 

i' 

2 

159 
83 
116 
138 
185 
203 
207 
165 
124 
88 
59 
48 

643 
487 
776 
810 
584 
479 
419 

270 

194 

118 

I 

82 

66 



172 

48 

22 

26 

117 

59 

72 

27 

9 

3 

1,578 

4.928 

13 
15 
17 
17 
18 
28 
12 
6 
2 
3 
1 

10 
9 

10 
8 

13 
5 
6 
3 
I 

3 
3 
2 
8 
4 
7 
2 

6 
3 
8 
6 
5 
10 
8 

13 

11 

16 

23 

22 

27 

8 

1 

4 

6 

8 
8 
6 
4 
11 
12 
9 
3 

i 

7 
7 
9 
10 
10 
9 
5 
5 
1 

1 
1 
6 
4 
2 
2 

2 

153 
97 
140 
157 
165 
127 
127 
86 
30 
25 
10 
7 

678 

1 
1 
2 

542 
731 
864 
767 

561 

1 

324 

164 

2 

1 

73 

46 

18 

1 

12 

132 

65 

29 

48 

131 

63 

63 

17 

5 

1,130 

4,780 

Perce 

nt  of  em 

ployees  a 

f  eacbac 

veamln 

gspeciflt 

Klamoui 

It  In  a  representative  week. 

5.8 
5.8 
9.3 
4.1 
13.4 
16.9 
18.0 
14.5 
7.6 
2.9 
1.7 

6.2 
S.3 
2.1 
14.6 
12.5 
25.0 
16.7 

"   "2.'i' 
2.1 
6.2 
4.2 

4.5 

4.5 
18.2 
22.8 
31.9 

9.1 

'""3.8* 
7.7 
11.6 
23.1 
19.2 
11.6 
15.4 
3.8 

'■"3.8 

6.8 
8.6 
1.7 
12.8 
14.5 
12.8 
19.7 
9.4 
7.7 
1.7 

1.7 
10.2 
10.2 
6.8 
11.8 
16.9 
16.9 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 

9,7 
6.9 
6.9 
9.7 
16.7 
18.1 
12.5 
4.2 
8.3 
2.8 
1.4 
2.8 

14  8 

"ii.'i' 

26.0 

14.8 

22.2 

7.4 

11.1 
11.1 
22.2 
44.5 

"ii.'i" 

'33.3' 
"66.7" 

10.1 
5.3 
7.4 
8.8 
11.7 
12.9 
13.1 
10.5 
7.9 
5.6 
3.7 
3.0 

13.1 
9.9 
15.7 
16.4 
11.9 
9.7 
8.5 

5.5 

a« 

2.4 

3.7 

1.7 

1.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

13.6 
8.6 
12.4 
13.9 
14.6 
11.2 
11.2 
7.6 
3.2 
2.2 
.9 
.6 

100.0 

9.8 

11.4 

12.9 

12.9 

13.6 

21.2 

9.1 

4.5 

1.5 

2.3 

.8 

15.4 

13.9 

15.4 

12.3 

20.0 

7.7 

9.2 

4.8 

1.5 

10.3 
10.3 

6.9 
27.6 
13.8 
24.2 

6.9 

10.4 
6.2 

ia7 

12.5 
10.4 
20.8 
16.7 

9.9 
8.4 
12.2 
17.6 
16.8 
20.6 
6.1 
.8 
3.0 
4.6 

12.7 
12.7 
9.5 
6.3 
17.5 
19.0 
14.3 
4.8 

"i'e* 

11.1 
11.1 

14.3 
15.9 
15.9 
14.3 
7.9 
7.9 
1.6 

5.8 
5.8 
29.4 
23.6 
11.8 
11.8 

'""ii.'s' 

14.2 

20.0 

2ao 
4ao 

11.3 
15.3 
18.1 
16.0 

11,7 

2ao 

6.8 
3.4 

4.2 
2.1 

1.6 

1.0 

1 

.4 

1.6 

; 

.9 

• 

'"     '       1 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

10a  0 

loao 

loao 

10a  0 

loao 

loao 

^      WOMAN   AND  CHILD 
^M        Table  IX.— NUMBER  AND 

WAGE-EABNEBS COTTON   TEXTTT.FR.        ^ 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF   EAt'U  .\GE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
GEOBOIA. 

\ 

^^^^^H     Sex  and  classified 
^^^^^B     weekly  earolass. 

Number  of  emplojrecs  of  each  ace  eanilng  spedfled  amount  tn  a  repnscntarlre  week. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Un- 
der U 
years. 

11 

years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
yean. 

16 
years. 

17 
yean. 

18 
yeare. 

10 
years. 

ao 
yeaia. 

^^H                            MALES. 
^^^1                   rTfiflAr  t9 

2 
2 
6 
2 

11 

8 
10 
4 

1 
2 

» 
34 
33 
14 

3 

41 
SO 
21 
28 
12 
10 
3 

00 

03 
04 
07 
34 

20 

7 

1 

42 
41 
08 
64 
29 
18 
7 

2 

28 

ao 

37 
48 

30 
25 
8 
3 
2 
1 

17 
12 

22 
30 
24 
26 
8 
7 
0 

2 

1 

16 
14 
15 
24 

20 
27 
18 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

6 
11 
11 

13 
14 

11 
6 

12 
12 
11 
12 
10 
8 
1 
3 
I 
2 

^^^^^     *•>  i«  «->  aa 

^^^^H       ai  In  «1  QQ 

^^^^K    &<lnt4  00 

^^^^^     «R  «/.  «ll  OO 

^^^^^^       tfl  In  ftA  DO 

^^B              $7to$7.g9.. 

^^b             |8tO$H.99 

^^^^H    aa  In  «a  QQ 

^^^^^m  ciAtAftirioa 

^^^^^   «i  1  In  ti  1  oa 

^^^^^^^       lIVunHnviw 

^1                              Tolol 

rEKALKS. 

Under  12 

12 

36 

112 

175 

318 

260 

300 

155 

144 

00 

88 

19 
19 
23 
33 
31 
22 
13 
9 
3 

3 

1 

14 

i 

5 
4 

32 
30 
23 
12 
7 
2 

43 
35 
33 
17 
9 
3 
2 

52 

m 

Wi 
56 
34 
15 
0 
2 

46 
56 
61 
5.1 
40 
27 
11 

e 

30 
55 
76 
65 
83 
SO 
17 
4 
2 
3 

41 
40 
03 
57 
49 
37 
8 
8 

24 
44 

57 

81 

04 

34 

20 

in 

3 

1 

1 

31 

30 
37 
47 
36 
35 
17 
13 
8 

a 

1 

t2U>t2,90 

«3lo»3.99..- 

t4  to  14.99 

l5tOt5.B9 

t0tol6.M 

1                       f7tof7.9B 

1                       t8U>W.g9 

fOtoW.OO 

itotoim.w 



I 

tn  U)  511.90 

1 

$12iuidover 



1 

Total 

13 

ao 

100 

142 

295 

300 

841 

310 

345 

244 

m 

Per  cent  of  employ 

eeaofc 

sach  age  earning  i 

(peeflled 

amount 

Inarepc 

eseotaUi 

reweelc 

t                                            MALES. 

Under  t2 

10.7 
16.7 
W.0 
16.0 

30.0 
22.2 
27,8 
11.1 
2.8 
&5 

25.0 

ao.3 

28.0 
12.5 
2.7 





23.4 

28.6 
17.7 
16.0 

o.» 

6.7 
1.7 

30,8 
10.8 
20.1 
2t.l 
7.5 
&2 
2.2 
.3 

15.8 
15.4 
23,7 

24.1 
10.0 
0.8 
X6 

.'7" 

13.4 
14.3 

17.7 

Z3.0 

14.3 

12.0 

2.4 

1.4 

1.0 

.5 

11.0 

7.7 

14.2 

19.3 

15.5 

16.8 

6.2 

4.5 

3.9 

'"hi 

.6 

10.4 

9.7 

10.4 

16.7 

13.9 

18.7 

12.5 

2.8 

2.1 

1.4 

.7 

.7 

7,8 
6.6 
12.2 
12.2 
10.0 
14.4 
15-0 
7.8 
7.8 
3.3 
1.1 
2.2 

12.5 
5.7 
13.0 
13,0 
12.5 
13.6 
11.4 
9.1 
1,1 
3.5 
1.1 
X3 

t2U>S2.9» 

S3  U)S;t.m 

'                         tiXoU.W 

'                         SdtoSS.09 

|6t0t«.ilB 

|7lof7.W 

W  to  $8.99 

"* 



1                        $0toS9.W 

tlOtoSIO.SQ 

t 

..... 

tutosn.M 

:  j 

i                     tl2andovin' 

1                                Total 

rilMALCS. 

'                        Under$*2 

100.0   100.0 

100.0 

30.2 
2J(.:» 
2  J.  7 
11.3 
G.C 
l.B 

100.0 

30.1 

24.7 

12.0 

e.3 

2.1 
1.4 

loao 

lOOlQ 

U».U 

100.0 

18.3 

14.  W 
20.3 
18.4 
15.8 
11.0 
2.0 
2.0 

100.0 

100.0 

IOOlO 

4LT 
25.0 
25.0 
8.3 

53.9 
11.5 
19.2 
15.4 

17.0        16.3 
21.4  1      IK  7 

8.8 

16.1 

22.3 

19.1 

15.5 

10.5 

5.0 

1.2 

.0 

.9 

7.0 

1/7 

16.5 

33.5 

18.5 

9.9 

7.5 

2.9 

.9 

.3 

.3 

8.0 

10,7 

1&2 

19.3 

14.7 

14.3 

7.0 

&3 

13 

hi 

.4 

ll.O 

11.0 

13.4 

19.2 

l&O 

IS.  8 

7,6 

8.3 

L8 

l2to»2.89 

t3to»:j.99 

22.  4 
19.0 
11.5 
5.1 
2.0 
.7 

17.0 
17.7 
10.3 
9.0 
3.7 
2.0 

i4U>$4.gQ 

fAtoK-M 

1                        46tol6.S9 . 

iTtotZ.W 

S8toS8.9e 

fBtof9.90 

tlOtoflO.W 

.3 

1                        til  totll.W 

■ 

.8 

'                      912  iind  over 

.3 

Total ., 

■ 

100. 0  |100 

H».0 

100.0 

u».o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

MOO 

A 

Lku 

. 

_ 

B 

_ 

_ 

I 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued . 

GSOBOIA. 


Namber  of  employees  of  each  Sfe  eunlng  specified  amount  in  a  representatlTe  week. 

21 
years. 

22 

yean. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25to20 
years. 

30to34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

65  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

5 
4 
6 
6 
10 
12 
U 
16 
13 
9 
6 
7 

1 
i 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

92 
57 
77 
112 
149 
186 
139 
117 
98 
53 
44 
67 

373 

1 
3 
2 
5 
14 
3 
6 
1 
4 
4 
2 

1 

i" 

3 

4 
2 

3' 

i' 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

333 

394 

2 

4 
2 
2 

3' 

2 
1 

436 
338 

383 

2 

1 

241 

176 

140 

1 

80 

60 

1 

1 

1 

85 

106 

13 

12 

9 

45 

14 

25 

8 

3 

2 

1,191 

3.036 

15 

14 

23 

19 

27 

35 

29 

12 

3 

5 

4 

1 

6 
2 
4 
2 
6 
9 
2 
2 
2 



1 

2 

3 

5 

10 

11 

6 

16 

9 

1 

2 

1 

3 
4 

6 
9 
2 
5 
6 
4 
2 
2 

4 
8 
7 
11 
14 
13 
11 
2 

1 
3 
4 
2 
7 
9 
4 
2 

1 

109 

127 

151 

211 

201 

181 

152 

95 

67 

24 

12 

5 

472 
543 

1 
3 
7 

1 
1 

1 

4 

3 
6 
5 
4 

i' 

i' 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

i" 

649 
098 
611 
490 
323 
173 
94 

1 

1 

43 

31 

7 



187 

35 

24 

26 

G4 

43 

72 

32 

10 

1 

1,335 

4,128 

Perce 

ntofem 

ployees  < 

>r  each  a 

ige  eaml 

ngspecil 

led  amoi 

rnt  in  a  repreaentative  week 

4.0 
3.7 
5.0 
5.0 
9.2 
11.1 
13.0 
14.8 
12.0 
8.3 
5.6 
6.5 

7.7 
■■■--■ 

15.4 
7.7 
7.7 

15.4 
7.7 
7.7 

15.3 

8.3 
8.3 

11.1 
11.1 

12.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.0 
8.0 

7.7 
4.8 
6.5 
9.4 
12.5 
15.6 
11.7 
9.8 
8.2 
4.6 
3.7 
6.6 

13.3 

2.2 
6.7 
4.4 
11.1 
31.1 
6.7 
13.4 
2.2 
8.9 
8.9 
4.4 

7.2 

"'i'.i' 

21.4 
28.5 
14.3 

■  2i."4" 

"\2.'s 
25.0 
12.5 

33.3 
33.3 
33.4 

"ioo.o" 

10.9 
13.0 

16.7 
33.3 
16.7 
10.7 

22.2 
11.1 

14.4 
11.1 

12.6 

25.0 
12.5 

7.9 

6.8 

4.6 

11.1 

2.6 

2.0 

7.7 

4.0 

12.5 

2.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

8.0 
7.5 
12.3 
10.2 
14.4 
18.7 
15.5 
0.4 
1.6 
2.7 
2.2 
.5 

17.2 
5.7 

11.4 
5.7 

17.2 

25.7 
5.7 
6.7 
6.7 

4.2 

7.7 

4.7 

7.8 

15.6 

17.2 

9.4 

25.0 

14.0 

1.0 

3.1 

1.6 

7.0 
9.3 
13.9 
20.0 
4.7 
11.6 
13.9 
9.3 
4.7 
4.7 

5.6 
11.1 

9.7 
15.3 
10.4 
18.0 
15.3 

2.8 

3.1 

9.4 
12.6 

6.3 
21.9 
28.1 
12.5 

6.2 

10.0 

8.2 

9.5 

11.3 

16.8 

16.1 

13.6 

11.3 

7.1 

6.0 

1.8 

.9 

.4 

11.5 
13.3 

4.2 
12.5 
20.1 
20.8 
16.6 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 

16.4 
11.6 
23.1 
19.2 
16.4 

""3.8 

■■"■3.8* 

20.0 
10.0 
20.0 
10.0 
20.0 
10.0 

"ioo.o* 

15.7 
16.9 
14.8 
11.0 
7.8 
4.3 
3.3 

1.4 
1.4 

1.0 

.5 

.3 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  IX.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  EACH  AGE 

SEX,  FOR  EACH 
ALABAMA. 


Number  of  eisplo^eeE  at  each  a^ 

eandog  spfldfled  snumnt  tn  a  f«f>reseDttt.tiw  ««ek. 

Btx  and  clftsilfled 

Un- 
der 11 

tl 

jetrs. 

13 
yeus 

IS 

14 

years. 

16 

17 
y«Mi. 

m 

19 
yfWB. 

20 

Underia..., 

6 
4 

7 
& 

B 

1 

3fl 
39 

1ft 
3 

37 
32 

27 
S 

30 
31 
40 

30 
10 
3 
I 

1 

10 
2$ 

3a 

17 

a 
1 
1 

17 
15 
27 

22 

ao 

14 

7 
3 
20 

to 

19 

14 
3 

4 

14 

12 
17 
IS 
13 
13 
4 
3 
3 
I 
1 

10 
9 
7 
0 
5 

Ifi 
1 
3 
1 
1 

12 
4 
8 
0 

9 
9 
Ifi 
fi 
3 
1 

latafS'W....-.^  ^^ 

t3  toSa.BO.. 

§itoHM 

tstots.m 

Sfi  to  I6.M.. ...... 

S7toC7.M 

^totSM .,.. 

So  totS.M, , 

tlO  totl()  W....  , 

tn  toSU.M 

tiauidoveT....,,. 

Total 

17 

1ft 

m 

140 

1B& 

119 

Hfi 

m 

9a 

00 

7b 

rUULBS. 

Uoder  tZ, , . ,  > 

2 

? 
1 
1 

S 
7 
1 
* 

1 

34 

n 

7 
2 
3 
1 

34 

41 

35 

17 

4 

1 

35 

40 
*1 
31 
10 
4 
3 

21 

33 
57 
30 
IS 

1 

29 
20 
33 

as 

24 

10 
7 
3 

2} 
19 
33 
42 
21 
17 
5 
1 

30 
20 

24 
34 
30 
18 
£ 
2 

19 

IS 

31 

38 

3S 

15 

3 

S 

1 

1 

19 
10 
34 
34 

m 

14 

11 

e 

tstota.n. 

13  to  13.09  .    . 

f4  to  14.99 ..... 

KiaUM .....1 

tAtotQ.tW , 

17  to  S7. 90 

SB  to  •§.09 

t0tOt9.M..... 

IIDtallO.99. ....... 

til  toSll.OO 

|12  and  over 

Total..-.,,.. 

11 

21 

99 

133 

172 

tm 

103 

IflO 

tm 

147 

uw 

Perei 

ant  of  ( 

toployifra  of 

e^bAgP 

eanilai! 

ipedaed 

amoaat 

Imtepd 

aentatli 

ftvtefk. 

HALES, 

Under  12.... ....... 

tJtota.W, 

47,1 

n.ffl 

33.5 

ii.a 

2ti.3 

3Lfl 

5.3 

20.3 
31.7 
34.4 
13.0 
1.6 

20,4 

22  g 

2?.  2 
19.3 
Z.1 
2.1 

19.7 
20. 4 
^.2  I 
19.7 
&.» 
2.0 
.7 
.7  ' 

13.5 
31. U 
18.fi 
24.4 
14.  a 
fl.7 
.% 
.B 

14.  S 
13.0 
23.6 

tgii 

17.4 

12.2 

S.1 
3.S 
33.3 

18.0 

22.1 

likS 

3.£ 

46 

14.3 
12.3 
17.3 
18.4' 
13.3 
13.2 
4.1 
3.1 
3.1 
1.0 
1.0 

16.6 

IJkO 
11.7 

15.0 
Ik3 

3&.a 

1.7 
3.3 
1.7 
1.7 

l&O 
5.3 
10.7 
13.0 
13.0 
13.0 
20.0 
6.7 
4.0 
1.3 

13  to  13.99. 

%ita%4M,,., .,.-,. 

t9tatS.99 

|6tOltt^.9d 

t?  to*7.M...... 

fSU)  W.99...,.,.,.. 

t9  tolO.W 

tlOtOttD.OO 

ill  to  in. 99  ... 

tl2and  over .... 

Total 

ino.o 

100.0 

100.0   100.0 

100. 0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

rEHALES. 

Under  « 

1S.2 
63.0 
9.1 
O.I 

3«.l 
33.3 

4,« 
19.0 

4.8 

40.4 
34-3 
22.2 
7.1  1 
2.0 
3.0 
1.0 

25.8 
31.1 
2ii.5 

ri.9 

3.0 
.7 

14.5 

2S.fi 
29.7 
1S.0 
5.« 
2.3 
1.3 

13.3 

14.  a 
mi 

19.0 
11.4 
5.1 

.fl 

]7.R 
1Z3 
211.3 
33.3 
14.7 

43 

1.3 

14.4 
11.9 
20.0 

36.3 : 

13.1 

10.6 
3.1 
.« 

21.4 

lfi.9 
13.3 
19.3 
10, « 
9.9 

3:3 
I.l 

13.0 
13.3 
14  3 

as.  9 

IS.  I 
10.3 
2.0 

3.0 

.7> 
.7 

142 
7.5 

17.9 
17.9 
19.4 
10.4 

a3 

4.5 

13  to  12.90 

13  tol3<99, ......... 

§4  to  14.99  .   ..... 

t5  to  15.99.... 

lfltoW,99 

17  tot7.99. . 

tHtOtH9B 

fiOtoW.M 

HO  totli).90 .... 

til  tain.«»... 

f  L3  aad  over ....... 

Total........ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.O 

100.0 

lOCkO 

100.0 

lOQlO 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Continued . 

ALABAMA. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  spedfled  amount  in  a  representatiTe  week. 

21 
yean. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 
years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

30  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

56  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Otliers,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

Total. 

9 
6 

1 
4 
9 
8 
7 
4 
6 

2 
2 
3 
4 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

2 

2 

1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 
1 

4 

1 

10 
6 
7 
3 
8 
6 
3 
11 
16 
1 
1 

4 
1 
4 
2 
4 
6 
7 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 

4 
1 
2 
4 
4 
8 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

1 

3" 

4 
6 
4 
3 
1 

2 

i' 

2" 

i" 

2 

i' 

2 
1 

i" 

56 

26 

68 

46 

74 

66 

39 

25 

20 

0 

6 

9 

285 

221 

306 

251 

212 

188 

93 

67 

60 

1 
1 

18 
11 

10 

53 

27 

16 

10 

71 

40 

35 

21 

6 

7 

433 

1,723 

3 
4 

9 
8 
7 
4 
2 
2 

6 
3 
1 
5 
5 
8 

2 
3 

1 
0 
5 
3 
2 
3 

4 

1 
5 
2 
9 

4 
4 
1 

5 
7 
8 
11 
4 
6 
6 
4 
1 
2 

2 
3 
5 
8 
2 
3 
6 
2 
2 

s' 

1 
4 
5 
2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
2 
5 
2 
1 
1 

83 

62 

79 

86 

86 

57 

27 

31 

8 

6 

3 

366 

1 
1 

328 
413 
408 

I 

290 
178 

85 

60 

12 

1 

10 

1 

1 

5 

1 

I 

40 

29 

26 

30 

54 

33 

22 

16 

3 

518 

2,150 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  spedfled  amount  In  a  representative  week. 

17.0 
9.5 
1.9 
7.6 
17.0 
15.1 
13.2 
7.5 
11.3 

7.4 
7.4 
11.1 
14.8 
22.3 
11. 1 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
3.7 

12.5 

"i2."5' 
6.3 
18.8 
18.8 
6.2 
12.6 
6.2 
6.2 

10.0 
10.0 
20.0 
10.0 

'm)'.o 

10.0 

14.1 
7.0 
9.9 
4.2 

11.3 
8.5 
4.2 

15.5 

22.5 
1.4 
1.4 

10.0 
2.5 
10.0 
5.0 
10.0 
15.0 
17.5 
5.0 
16.0 
2.5 
6.0 
2.6 

11.4 
2.8 
5.8 
11.4 
11.4 
22.8 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
5.8 
2.8 

4.8 

"u.z 

19.0 
23.8 
19.0 
14.3 
4.8 

'"33.0" 

"ii.o 

33.6' 

"'i7.6' 

28.5 

'  U.Z 
28.6 
14.3 

'ii's' 

12.9 

6.0 

13.4 

10.6 

17.1 

15.2 

9.0 

5.8 

4.6 

2.1 

1.2 

2.1 

16.6 
12.8 
17.9 
14.6 
12.8 
10.9 
5.3 
3.9 
3  6 

1.1 

.6 

.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

7.6 
10.0 
22.5 
20.0 
17.5 
10.0 
5.0 
5.0 

20.7 
10.3 
3.5 
17.2 
17.2 
27.6 

7.7 
11.5 

3.9 
23.1 
19.2 
11.5 

7.7 
11.5 

13.3 
3.4 
16.7 
6.7 
30.0 
13.3 
13.3 
3.3 

9.3 
13.0 
14.8 

ao.4 

7.4 
11.1 
11.1 
7.4 
1.8 
3.7 

6.1 
9.1 
15.1 
24.2 
6.1 
9.1 
18.1 
6.1 
6.1 

""22."7' 
4.6 
18.1 
22.7 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 

12.5 
18.8 
12.6 
31.3 
12.5 
6.2 
6.2 

16.0 

10.0 

15.3 

16.6 

16.6 

U.O 

5.2 

6.0 

l.S 

1.2 

.6 

17.0 

33.3 
33.3 

15.8 
19.2 
18.7 

33.4 

13.5 
8.3 

3.9 

2.7 

.6 

3.9 

.5 

2.5 

3.5 

.2 

4.6 

.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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^         Tablb  IX.-NUMBER  and  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF 

SEX 
WT8SZSSIPPI. 

FOR  EACH      ■ 

Sex  and  olMalfled 
woekly  eamingi. 

1 

NumlNf  of  emplojraM  of  Moti  age  eomlng  spocifled  amount  In  a  npnweotatlve  week. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Uo- 
derll 

yean. 

11 

yean. 

12 

yean. 

13 

yean. 

14 

yean. 

15 
yoMs. 

16 

fsan. 

17 
yean. 

18 
yean. 

19 

yeais. 

30 
ywB. 

UALtS, 

Under  K 

10 
17 
7 
1 

10  !      17 

10 

II 

24 

4 

11 
1& 
25 
11 
3 
1 

5 

7 
12 
18 

2 

1 
2 

5 
0 
17 
11 
4 
4 
1 

2 
3 
2 
4 
4 
7 
2 

3 

1 
4 
6 
3 

6 

1 

1 
_^_ 

4 

4 
2 
1 

r 

t 

« 

4 

a 

t2tot2.09 

0 
6 

17 
14 
& 

ta  t4)S3.09 

M  to  $4.99 

16  to  $5.90 

WtolttW 

17  U>S7.99 

|8lotR.B0 

19  to  10.99.- 

1 

3 

r 

4 

tlO  to  110.90 

$11  to  tU.tW 

SL2  and  over 

Total 

41 

26 

fi3 

40 

66 

47 

52 

23 

28 

13 

19 

rEMALE-S. 

Under  « 

t2toS2.9a 

13  toS3.90 

0 
4 

i 

I 

11 
S 

& 

16 
3 
7 
2 
1 

8 
5 
8 
6 

1 
1 
1 

13 

16 
17 
14 
8 
2 

i" 

9 
9 
18 
19 
17 
S 
3 

6 
10 
12 
20 
17 
9 
4 
3 
1 

1 
4 
10 

8 
M 
2H 

2 
3 
7 
4 
10 
11 
4 

6 

3 
9 
16 
7 
6 
» 
S 
1 

$4  to  14.99. 

IK              IH 

tS  toS6.99 

12 
13 
2 

3 

i" 

21 
19 

4 
5 

1 

•U  to  16. 99 

t7  to  17.99 

SM  to  tS.99 

t9  to  IB.99.... ...... 

SIO  totlO.99 

Sll  to$11.99    

S12  atid  over........ 

Tot«J .,., 

17 

22 

29 

3D 

70 

TO 

81 

«B 

114 

41 

00 

MAUH. 

UttdertZ 

Percent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  a 

peclfled 

Rittount  in  a  rspn 

wntaUv 

e  week. 

M.0 
41.5 
17.1 
3.4 

40.0 

24  0 

32.1 
32.1 
20.4 
9.4 

20.4 
22.4 
40.0 
8.2 

18.7 
22.7 
37.9 
1&7 
4.5 
1.5 

10.  B 

14.9 

35.5 

38.3 

13 

2.1 

43 

0.6 

17.8 
32.7 
21.2 
7.7 
7.7 
1.0 
1.0 

8.7 
8.7 
817 
17.4 
17.4 

ao.4 

&7 

10.  T 
3.6 

143 
31.4 
10.7 
21.4 

10.7 

7.7 

tttot29Q    

QtoSS.W 

I 

».8* 
30.8 
15.3 
7.7 

8.S 

15.7 
21.1 
21.1 
M.7 

WloM.flQ 

i6  lo  Vi99 

96  toS6.00 

17  tof7.99 

t8tot8.99 

W  tot9.99. 

7.2 

'***?.T 

nil 

no  toS10.90 

Sll  toSll.96 



fl2  and  over , 

Total 

****     •• 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100. 0 

100.0 

10U.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

tdo.0 

lOiO 
5.0 
15.0 

2«l6 
1L7 

lao 

U.7 
10 

10 

rEMALES. 

Under  C 

£2.9 
2S.5 
17.7 
&.0 

60.0 

aA.4 

13.6 

S&2 

10.  s 

24.1 

6.9 

20.7 
16.7 
26.7 
30.0 
S.3 
3.3 
3.3 

18.0 
21.4 

11.4 
11.4 

7.4 
12.4 

148 
247 
21.0 
11.1 
40 
2.5 
1.2 

1.6 

6.3 

15.9 

28.6 

19.0 

36.6 

3.2 

3u2 

....... 

7.0 

8.8 

245 

15.8 

18.4 

16.7 

3.5 

44 

.9 

49 

7.3 
17.0 

9.8 
244 
26.8 

9.8 

C  toS2.99. 

S)  to  13.99 

24.3  22.8 
20.0        24. 1 

11.4  21-5 
2.9          6.3 

$4  to  $4. 90 

S5totfi99      

t6  to  16.99..... 

f7tol7.99    -- 

""i.4 

2.5 

tS  to  18  99 

10  tolB90        

SIO  to  SIO  99 

Sll  to  SI  1  99    ..... 

, 

: ,: 

Total 



I 

100.0 

loao 

URkO 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

1010 

L 

1 

■ 

1 

-J 

^ 

^ 

_ 

J 
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EARNING  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  BY 
STATE— Concluded. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Number  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  spedfled  amount  In  a  representative  week. 

21 
years. 

22 
years. 

23 
years. 

24 

years. 

25  to  29 
years. 

80  to  84 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
and 
over. 

Others,  re- 
ported as 
21  years 
and  over. 

TotaL 

13 

6 

6 

17 

16 

19 

21 

18 

27 

11 

1 

8 

98 

1 

86 

1 

119 

1 

I 

2 

88 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

42 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

62 

86 

2 

1 

20 

2 

t7 

12 

1 

s 

6 

3 

6 

3 

1 

2 

4 

107 

608 

i" 

i' 

3 
2 
8 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

20 
80 
62 
89 
65 
68 
64 
25 
12 
2 
1 

122 

1 

108 

i 

4 

176 

2" 

1 
3 
2 

i" 

2 

1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

166 

100 

1 
2 

I 

144 

1 
1 

86 

40 

17 

8 

1 

11 

9 

2 

6 

7 

5 

4 

2 

1 

367 

1,020 

Per  cent  of  employees  of  each  age  earning  spedfled  amount  In  a  representative  week. 

8.3 
3.8 
3.8 
10.8 
9.6 
12.1 
13.4 
11.6 
17.2 
7.0 
.« 
1.9 

1&6 

83.4 

16.9 

50.0 

19.0 

16.7 

83.4 

50.0 

14.7 

16.7 
33.3 
16.7 

33.3 
33.3 

50.6 

7.0 

33.3 

33.3 
33.3 

100.0 

25.0 
25.0 

&7 

0.0 

33.3 
1R7 

8.8 

33.3 

1 

0.2 

. 

2.0 

1 

.2 

1 

.6 

100.0 

100.0    

100.0  1     100.0 

100.0 

100. 0        100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

■"  ii" 

■■■9.1' 
27.3 
18.1 
27.3 
9.1 

22.2 

14.3 
28.6 

100.0 

7.9 
8.2 
14.2 
10.6 
16.0 
18.5 
14.7 
6.8 
8.8 
.6 
.8 

12.0 

25.0 

10.6 

ii.i 

44.5 

17.1 

'  166.0 

16.7 

eo.o 

33.3 



"i4.'3 
28.5 
14.3 

20.0 
40.0 
40.0 

50.0 

16.2 

16u7 

25.0 
50.0 

50.0 

14.1 

11.1 
11.1 

&S 

8.0 

1.7 

.8 

.1 

:':::::::::::::;;;;:::: 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  1     100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

loao 

100;  0 

WOMAN   AND  CHILD   WAGK-E 


TABLE  X.     PES   CENT   OF  EMPLOYEES  EABNINO   LESS  THAN  SPECIFZBB 

AMOUNTS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees  in  specified   age  groups  employed  in   the  cotton   mills 

covered  by  tliis  investigation  in  a  representative  week  and  the  per 
cent  earning  in  tliat  week  less  than  $4,  less  than  16,  less  than  $8,  and 
less  than  $10.  The  relative  importance  of  the  number  of  male  and 
female  cmpluyees  in  each  age  group  is  also  shown.  The  table  includes 
for  Ihe  establi.<liment,s  iiivestigtitct]  idl  woman  and  child  employees 
and  all  male  employees  1(1  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in 
occupalions  where  any  women  and  chililren  were  also  engaged  for 
whom  the  facts  covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  The  males  16 
years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  children 
are  omitttMl.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  <»f 
the  several  estahlislmients  during  a  particular  pay  j'^^'^od  toward 
the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-n>ll  period 
selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the 
agent  of  the  bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a 
period  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the 
normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work. 

An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows, 
for  example,  that  of  the  If*  male  employees  under  14  years  of  age. 
constituting  1.2  per  cent  of  the  males  in  competitive  occupations, 
8G.7  pi^'i"  cent  earned  less  tlian  $4  and  that  all  of  them  eametl  less 
than  SG.  Of  the  22  female  employees  in  the  same  age  group,  con- 
stituting 0.7  per  cent  of  the  female  employees,  63.6  per  cent  eanied 
less  tlian  S4,  90.9  per  cent  less  than  $6,  but  that  all  of  them,  Um  per 
cent,  earne<l  less  than  $8.  Of  the  209  males  14  and  15  years  of  age, 
constituting  16,4  per  cent,  38.3  percent  earned  less  than  $4»  88.5  per 
cent  less  than  16,  and  98.1  per  cent  less  than  $8.  Of  tlie  223  females, 
constituting  7.2  per  cent  of  all  females,  39.9  per  cent  earned  under 
$4,  83  per  cent  under  $6,  ami  98.7  per  cent  un<ler  $S.  The  figures 
for  the  remaining  age  groups  and  for  the  other  States  may  be  read 
in  Uke  manner. 
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Table  X.— PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS 
EARNING  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK,  BY  SEX,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


state  and  age 
group. 


MAINE. 

Under  U  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years... 
21  years  and 
over 


Total..., 

NKWHAMF- 
SHIRK. 

Under  14  years, 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years, 
18  to  20  years.., 
21  years  and 
over , 


Total... 

MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Under  14  years, 
14  and  15  years, 
16  and  17  years, 
18  to  20  years.. 
21  years  and 
over 


Total..., 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to 20  years... 
21  years  and 
over 


Total.... 

NEW  ENGLAND 

QKoxrr. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to  20  years... 
21  years  and 
over 


Total.. 

VIRQINU. 

Under  14  years. 
14  and  15  years. 
16  and  17  years. 
18  to 20  years... 
21  years  and 
over 


Total 


Males. 


Employees. 


Num- 
ber. 


IS 
200 
138 
160 

746 


l,2n 


2 
20 
30 
28 

168 


248 


283 

421 
637 


12 
224 
270 
214 

1,161 


1,881 


29 

736 

859 

1,048 

4,585 


7,257 


91 
154 
101 
138 

614 


Per 
cent 
in  age 
group. 


L2 
16.4 
10.8 
13.2 

58.4 


100.0 


.8 
8.1 
12.1 
11.3 

67.7 


100.0 


7.4 
10.9 
16.5 

65.2 


100.0 


.6 
11.9 
14.4 
11.4 

61.7 


100.0 


.4 
10.2 
11.8 
14.4 

63.2 


100.0 


8.5 
14.0 

9.2 
12.6 

55.8 


Per  cent  of  total  In  age 
group  earning— 


Under 
S4. 


86.7 
38.3 
29.0 
20.1 

10.5 


19.2 


100.0 
40.0 
16.7 
32.1 

14.3 


19.4 


25.4 
22.8 
21.4 


Under 
«6. 


100.0 
88.5 
69.6 
42.6 

23.7 


42.7 


100.0 
90.0 
G0.0 
60.7 

31.5 


43.5 


71.0 
63.4 
50.9 


10.0      25.1 


14.4      37.0 


33.3 
26.3 
21.9 
10.3 

10.2 


13.9 


65.5 
29.8 
23.3 
19.2 

10.3 


69.1 
57.1 
31.7 
27.5 

12.4 


83.3 
70.6 
50.0 
27.6 

19.7 


31.4 


93.1 
76.4 
60.1 
45.0 

23.8 


36.8 


98.9 
97.4 
80.2 
52.9 

23.3 


Under 
18. 


100.0 
98.1 
94.2 
76.3 

41.3 


61.6 


100.0 
100.0 
93.3 
82.1 

53.0 


65.3 


94.0 
80.1 
76.6 


59.0 


100.0 
94.2 
87.8 
66.4 

37.6 


56.0 


100.0 
96.4 
89.6 
74.3 

<43.1 


68.7 


100.0 
99.4 
04.1 
74.6 

37.0 


Under 
SIO. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
80.3 

63.4 


77.2 


100.0 
100.0 
03.3 
92.9 

85.1 


88.3 


06.6 
96.0 
86.7 

66.0 


74.6 


100.0 
00.1 
97.8 
89.3 

66.5 


71.5 


100.0 
99.2 
07.6 
87.8 

63.3 


74.7 


100.0 
99.4 
90.0 
91.3 

68.4 


Females. 


Employees. 


Num- 
ber. 


22 
223 
378 
603 

1,863 


3.079 


3 

36 
61 
106 

309 


574 


1 

316 

767 

1,649 

6,380 


8,021 


21 
221 
432 
602 

1,635 


2,911 


47 

794 

1,688 

2,860 

9,246 


14,686 


66 
143 
163 
196 

543 


Per 
cent 
in  age 

group, 


0.7 
7.2 
12.3 
19.6 

60.2 


100.0 


.5 
6.1 
10.6 
18.5 

64.3 


100.0 


{•) 
3.0 
9.6 

19.3 

67.2 


100.0 


.7 

7.6 

14.8 

20.7 

56.2 


100.0 


.3 
6.5 
11.2 
19.6 

63.4 


100.0 


6.0 
13.0 
13.0 
17.7 

49.4 


Per  cent  of  total  in  age 
group  earning— 


Under 
$4. 


63.6 
39.9 
29.1 
18.6 

12.6 


18.2 


100.0 
40.0 
32.8 
21.7 

16.5 


21.1 


100.0 
37.6 
25.2 
16.6 

11.2 


14.6 


42.0 
34.4 
15.0 
0.3 

6.0 


0.9 


67.4 
37.4 
23.7 
16.7 

10.6 


14.7 


78.8 
61.7 
37.3 
32.8 

26.6 


Under  Under 
16.         S8 


00.0 
83.0 
74.1 
48.6 

33.1 


45.2 


100.0 
94.3 
82.0 
52.8 

45.6 


54.0 


100.0 
75.9 
63.2 
45.4 

35.6 


41.8 


90.5 
67.0 
45.1 
27.2 

17.9 


28.1 


91.5 
76.2 
61.7 
42.6 

32.4 


40.2 


96.6 
83.9 
75.2 
61.5 

61.9 


100.0 
06.7 
93.9 
82.3 

61.9 


72.8 


100.0 
100.0 
98.4 
88.7 

76.1 


81.7 


loao 

94.6 
87.2 
77.6 

63.6 


69.8 


100.0 
03.2 
83.3 
66.6 

47.6 


60. 7 


100.0 
96.6 
88.2 
76.6 

60.9 


69.0 


100.0 
06.6 
92.8 
86.7 

70.5 


1,101     100.0      27.2      49.0      61.6      81.1     1,100     100.0      36.1      68.6      81.9 
»  Leai  than  one-tenlh  of  1  per  cent. 


Under 

tio. 


100.0 
100.0 
96.4 
96.4 

84.2 


89.6 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.1 

94.3 


96.2 


100.0 
96.1 
97.1 
93.0 

84.0 


87.6 


100.0 
99.6 
96.4 
89.0 

72.6 

81.6 


100.0 
90.1 
97.1 
03.1 

82.6 


87.1 


loao 

100.0 
90.3 
99.0 

91.2 


06.4 
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TABLE  n.— HOUBS  AND   HOUBLT  EABNINGS   IN   1EA88A0HU8XTT8  AND 

NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

This  table  shows  the  average  hours  worked  and  the  average  hourly 
earnings  in  a  representative  week  of  male  and  female  employees  of 
each  specified  age  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  covered  by  this  inves- 
tigation. The  facts  are  shown,  first,  for  Massachusetts  for  each  race 
and  for  all  races;  second,  for  North  Carolina  as  a  whole,  practically 
all  the  employees  being  native  born  and  of  native  parentage.  The 
table  permits  a  comparison  of  the  average  earnings  per  hour  of  male 
and  of  female  employees  of  each  specified  age.  The  table  includes 
for  the  establishments  investigated  all  woman  and  child  employees  and 
all  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  worked  in  occupa* 
tions  where  any  women  and  children  were  also  employed.  The  males 
16  years  of  age  and  over  in  occupations  employing  no  women  or  chil- 
dren are  omitted.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay-roll  period 
toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The  pay-roll 
period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation 
by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should 
be  a  period  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  approximately 
the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Massachusetts 
males  shows,  for  example,  that  the  109  who  were  14  years  of  age 
earned  9.6  cents  per  hour,  working  49.6  hours  during  the  week.  The 
174,  15  years  of  age,  earned  10.7  cents;  the  212,  at  16,  11.2  cents.  A 
steady  increase  in  the  earnings  per  hour  is  shown  until  the  maximum 
was  reached  in  the  group  45  to  49  years,  where  134  employees  aver- 
aged 18  cents  per  hour.  The  maximum  earnings  here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  table,  are  indicated  by  the  printing  of  the  figur6s  in 
bold-face  type.  In  the  groups  beyond  49  years  earnings  per  hour 
decrease.  Similarly,  for  the  females  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  seen  that 
those  14  years  of  age  earned  8.2  cents  per  hour,  those  of  15  earned 
10.4  cents  per  hour,  and  that  above  that  an  increase  per  hour  was 
made  until  the  maximum  of  15.4  cents  was  reached,  at  35  to  39  years 
of  age.  The  same  average  is  shown,  also,  in  the  group  40  to  44  years, 
after  which  a  decrease  is  shown  in  later  age  groups.  In  like  manner 
a  comparison  may  be  made  for  each  of  the  important  races  and  for  the 
males  and  females  in  North  Carolina.  In  a  comparison  of  the  figures 
of  the  separate  races  the  number  of  employees  considered  at  each  age 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  at  some  of  the  ages  the  numbers  upon 
which  the  averages  are  based  are  so  small  as  to  make  comparisons  of 
no  significance.  This  table  permits  a  comparison  between  the  earn- 
ings per  hour  of  male  and  female  employees  of  the  same  ages,  since  the 
male  employees  included  are  those  in  occupations  where  they  are  com- 
peting with  employees  of  the  other  sex. 


Table  XI. -AVERAGE    HOURS    WORKED    AND    AVERAGE    HOUBLY 

EM  PLOYEES, 

A.-BT  ILACE:  MAaBACHUSSTTS. 


A«t. 


MALXS. 


14  yens 

15  yean 

16y«i». 

17  yean , 

HTflun 

19  yam 

aoycan. — 

21  years 

22  yean 

23  yean. 

34  yean 

25  to  29  yean 

30  toMyean 

3.S  tu3S  vean 

40  to  44  yean 

45  10  49  yean 

£0  to  54  vean 

55  to  .w  yean 

60  to  04  years 

65  ypars  iinil  over. 

Olhfrs,  reported  as  16 

Sean  and  over 
lera,  reported  aa  21 
yean  and  over 


Total., 


RMALU. 


13  yean. 

14  yean , 

16  yean 

1ft  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean , 

19  years , 

20  yean , 

21  yean 

22  yean , 

23  yean , 

24  yean , 

25  to  29  yean 

Mto34yean 

35toa9]raan 

40  to  44  yean 

45  to  40  yean 

WtoMycan 

aeto.Wyflan 

(SO  to  04  yeare 

65  years  and  over. . 

Otnen,  reported  na  Ifi 

yean  and  over 

Othen,  reportad  aa  21 
yean  and  over 


American. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 


At«t- 

J^ 

noun 

work- 
ed 

waek. 


192 


Total. 


97 


S6.0 
52.4 
48.5 
46.1 
SDl4 
53.3 
6S.1 
4&.0 
56.4 
66.4 
4B.3 
46. 9 
57.8 
48.0 
41.2 
47.4 
53.9 
38.7 


iaoo8 

.125 
.120 
.105 
.161 
.155 
.178 
.152 
.190 
.192 
.180 
.183 

.no 

.184 
.175 
.200 
.1&4 
.147 


63.3 


51.2 


4X5 
51.4 
45.3 
51.0 
47.7 
47.8 
51.8 
47.6 
45.7 
50.2 
53.7 
48.6 
50.7 
48.0 
52.1 
40. 0 
49.3 
55.0 
50.0 
32.7 


48,2 


48.9 


Aver* 
earo- 

per 

hour. 


.122 


.168 


.087 
.108 
.110 
.115 
.118 
.132 
.133 
.143 
.142 
.138 
.146 
.160 

.in 

.154 
.147 
.143 
.ISO 
.1S4 
.OBO 
.100 


.130 


.136 


FmHh  QwMdIan. 


ber 

or 

em- 
ploy- 


Kvtr- 

hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 


32 
54 
65 
58 
48 
47 
80 
44 
31 
33 
31 
134 
122 
in6 
74 
30 
20 
13 
8 
3 


00 


1.045 


44 

81 
100 

104 
146 
133 
141 
146 
106 
87 
79 
288 

leo 

141 
02 
47 
27 
6 
4 


lei 


3,108 


45.3 

47.2 
47.1 
47.2 
47.2 
48.6 
48.8 
fiO.6 
4<k4 
51.8 
40.7 
fiO.8 
£2.0 
51.9 

fiao 

54.0 
55.9 
54.3 
a0L2 
82.7 


Kxoes 

.104 
.109 
.110 
.130 
.164 
.140 
.167 
.176 
.176 
.181 
.190 
.188 
.192 
.180 
.Wl 
.164 
.152 
.164 
.128 


S1.0 


60.0 


46.3 

46.8 
44.0 
49.8 
47.6 
48.1 
47.3 
46.7 
47.9 
47.3 
47.3 
48.7 
49.6 
51.3 
51. 0 
51.6 
49.1 
54.4 
56.0 


60.8 


48.6 


Avar- 

eam- 
ings 
per 

bour. 


Nam.,^7?^  Aver- 
em-         ,       ings 


.162 


.164 


.085 
.lOB 
.111 
.115 
.129 
.133 
.135 
.1.16 
.ISO 
.138 
.144 
.152 
.164 
.153 
.IW 
.145 
.166 
.153 
.138 


.181 


.138 


EnglUh. 


24  I  52.5 
28  '  54.2 


13 


420 


12 
26 
41 
50 
47 
34 
51 
54 
43 
32 
31 
106 
70 
68 
74 
26 
23 
12 
.3 
4 


56 


802 


64.9 
50.5 
46.6 
47.1 
40.6 
43.2 
47.6 
49.8 
60.2 
49.3 
61.0 
4&8 
61.1 
50.9 
47.8 
48-4 
44.8 
63.6 


UlOOO 

.Its 

.129 
.143 
.143 
.160 
.131 
.109 
.168 
.ir.4 
.110 
.174 
.175 
.178 
.183 
.201 
.173 
.180 
.173 
.176 


46.8 


60.2 


40.6 
53.8 
48.6 
51.2 
49.2 
49.6 
40.4 
47.9 
.-50.4 
53.8 
40.0 
53.2 
48.1 
£0.6 
63.0 
40.0 
50.8 
54.7 
438 
43.6 


£0.8 


£0.6 


Num- 
ber 
of 
eni- 
ptoy- 


.184 


.164 


.079 
.104 
.116 
.137 
.143 
.148 
.146 
.153 

.too 
Ata 

AST 
.166 

.161 
.173 
.171 
All 
.170 
.150 
.166 
.125 


.146 


.164 


Irldx. 


Aver- 

boon 

works 

od 

per 

week. 


228 


« 
81 
83 

48 

71 
58 
52 
75 
43 
53 
44 
221 

ira 

201 
15a 
1U9 
60 
21 
5 
1 


lOB 


1.608 


63.1 
4S.-2 
52.4 
57.4 
46.3 
38.8 
40.6 
68.3 
64.1 
67.3 
47.8 
49.6 
61.1 
63.5 
61.4 
56l8 
61.9 
68.0 
30.8 


lO.0iM 
,0«>5 
.117 
.120 
.160 
.160 
.149 
.174 
.184 
.166 
.101 
.170 
.179 
.173 
.190 
.181 
.161 
.149 
.173 


49.4 


61.3 


42.0 
64.4 

48.7 
44.0 
50.7 
48,5 
48.1 
50.1 
46.7 
48.9 
49.5 
4&6 
48.3 
48.9 
51.0 
49.5 
48.3 
40.4 
47.1 
61.0 
66.0 

42.0 


47.1 


Aver- 

aorn- 
Inga 

hour. 


o  Inoludtng  2,  r»i>>  not  reported. 
*  Incitidlng  8,  race  noi  reported, 
citwludlng  13,  race  not  reported. 
4  iDoltidlog  6v  rooo  Dot  reported. 


'  Including  4,  rar*  not  reported. 
/  Including  5.  race  not  reported. 
0  lorludlng  7,  race  not  reported. 
*  lariudlog  3,  race  not  reported. 


.138 


.100 


.005 
.OM 
.003 
.108 
.118 
.125 
.131 
.132 
.131 
.142 
.147 
.148 
.148 
.1« 

lot 

.154 
.153 
.143 
.138 
A» 
.096 

-1« 


I 
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EARNINGS  IN   A   REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE    AND    FEMALE 
BY  AGE. 

A.-BY  RACE:  MASSACHTTSXTTS. 


ItAllAH. 

Pollah. 

Portuguwc. 

Other  rwses. 

Total. 

Kam- 
ber 
of 

ploy- 

ftours 
per 

WW*. 

earn- 
ing 
per 

bollr. 

Num- 
ber 
or 
im- 

e<ea. 

AvEr- 

boun 
work- 
ed 

W9ek. 

Avcr- 
agfl 

earo- 
IngB 
per 

bour. 

Nam- 
bur 
of 
dm- 

ptoy- 

Aver- 

hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
eain- 

p*r 
bour. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
tm- 

pltty- 
ees. 

Avfcr- 

*ee 

hours 
work- 
ed 

week. 

Aver- 

eani<^ 
iags 
per 

hour. 

Num- 
bfr 
of 
em- 
ploy* 
ecs. 

Aver- 

ftgfl 
bours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

ATsr- 

inga 

per 

boiir. 

8 

S 
22 
2S 
4R  ' 
41 
26 
53 
4f; 
*7 
35 
14a 
80 
46 
34 
17 

G 

1 

2 

1 

49.9 
52,8 
44.3 
51.3 
53.S 
S2.5 
5SJ 

SO.  a 

52.2 

fio.e 

54.5 
A2.9 
51.0 
52. » 
51.4 
54.4 
52.5 
fil.5 
42-0 
52.5 

|0-oee 

.09© 
.104 

.09r> 
.it» 
.loa 
.128 
.136 
.144 
.144 
.151 

.ma 

.149 
.154 
.155 
.121 
.105 
.103 
.097 
.100 

It 
14 
36 

30 
17 

11 

g 

9 

n 

n 

39 
15 
12 
4 
5 
1 
3 

52.2 
52.0 
4i>.S 
49.  S 
49,7 
55.  ft 
51.3 
60.7 
56.4 

m.9 

4A,0 
51.3 
^.0 
61,6 
58.0 
50.6 
58.0 
58.0 

.096 
,100 
.116 

.IJil 

.140 
,170 
.16fi 
.158 
.176 
,168 
.17il 
.183 
.187 
.138 
.167 

.m 

.119 

I] 

27 
26 
41 

82 
74 
43 
71 

m 

36 

18 

67 

38 

40 

33 

10 

0 

4 

4 

2 

46.7 
54.5 
49-2 

48.7 
45.4 
49.7 
45.8 
60.1 
46.8 
49.2 

55.  a 

53.2 
5(J.S 
64.3 

ma 

!Q.i 
61.0 
44.8 

10,107 
.108 
.106 
,110 
.117 
.110 

.toe 

.1^ 

An 

.142 
.137 
.154 
.1S§ 
.153 
.169 
.139 
.IM 
.199 
.145 
.121 

dl09 

il74 
e  212 
d309 
•258 
11222 
/158 
«206 

/ie8 

«[34 

021 

-*473 

?338 

6207 

t200 

*134 

i  78 

39 

17 

12 

*3 

/3S9 

49.6 
50.6 
48.5 
49.  S 
48.1 
GO.  2 
4&8 
60.4 
49,0 
51.1 
51.1 
51.4 
51.5 
51.3 
^A 
53.0 
51. 1 
52.0 
44.8 

31.5 
51.5 

V0.09a 

I 
4 

13 
7 
U 
10 

2 
S 
12 
T 
& 
* 
2 
1 

W.C 
4fi.l 

6S.0 

M.3 
JSO.D 

mQ 

44.D 
06.4 

M.O 
£«.4 
40.  e 
SS.O 

68.0 

to.oeo 

.111 

.100 

.lOS 

.160 

,154 

.129 

.Sl« 

.li56 

AU 

.206 

.105' 

.176 

.im 

.ISl 
.104 

.107 
.113 
.114 
.128 
.139 
.110 
.14D 
.158 
.161 
.IflS 

An 

,175 
.176 
.17t 
.ISO 
,163 
.102 

.158 

.148 

.CM 

51 

57.8 

.m 

17 

4d.9 

,107 

70 

54.8  i 

.1.12 

.145 

W 

3i.& 

.158 

715 

63.5 

.137 

300 

51.7 

.140 

743 

50.2 

.130 

*3,8eo 

£0.5 

.  149 

1 

loa 

(200 
'333 
J?  436 
it  553 
/409 
J1501 
/S72 
»470 
K,t38 
/202 
■1986 
'610 
'550 
1415 

fcl3T 
62 

m 

8 
•  28 
.'705 

42.0 
40,8 
49.1 
45.2 
50.9 
40.3 
50.0 
60.5 

4a  9 

50.6 
59.2 
48.8 
49.8 
49,7 
51.0 
50.7 
49,0 
49.8 
51.(1 
60.4 
48.3 

38.1 

40.0 

.095 

1 
A 
f) 
10 
8 

a 
fi 

4  , 
1 

a 

4 
4 

1 
2 

30.0 
37.0 
41.  a 
46.1 
37.5 
•SL& 
3H-8 
SI.O 
3».0 
15.7 
60.  S 
34.3 
37.0 
37.0 
6».0 

.ora 

.110 
.090 
.115 
.099 
.ILL 

At: 

.tm 

.112 
.095 
.133 
.0^ 
.104 

ii 

18 
4a 

s» 

106 

125 

13S 

155 

152 

M 

76 

ir,g 

04 

50 

20 

12 

11 

1 

1 

47.  e 

4S.7 
4».l 

fia.7 

m.9 

5^8 
54.3 
51.5 
53.5 
53.5 
60.4 
5X.2 
53.4 

1  5a.  1 

51.7 
45,2 
53.0 
53.5 
52.  S 

.OtQ 
.104 
.098 

.loa 

.108 
.113 
.120 
.123 
.128 
.12.1 

Aii 

.131 
.131 
.124 
.125 
.110 
.111 
.I3S 
.flHft 

« 
14 

30 
44 

67 
60 
40 
53 
55 
30 
24 
U5 
31 
20 
20 
7 
3 

47.9 
54.2 

4».5 
54.3 
50.3 
53.3 
51.8 
Sl.fi 
M.7 
50.2 
60.  H 
51.  U 
60.7 
52.3 
51.0 
5fi.l 
47.3 

.OtS« 
.104 
.117 
,120 
.123 
.1,16 

.im 

.137 
.1441 

,139 
.12*1 
.143 
.129 
.930 
.124 
.145 
.120 

8 
10 
25 
44 
64 
49 

an 

40 
38 
15 
15 
56 
43 
24 
24 
17 
7 

1 

50,5 

At. 6 
45.0 
40.1 
50.  S 

50.  t> 
49.  fl 
45.2 
62.0 
4&.7 
."50.** 
52.4 
51.5 
51-6 

51,  D 
48.3 
53.4 
50.0 
58.0 

.089 
.116 
,001 
,106 
.113 
.136 
.118 
.132 
.134 
.143 
.144 
.130 
.131 
.14« 
,162 

Am 

,128 
.180 
,175 

.082 
.104 
.108 
.115 
.123 
.139 
.129 
.134 
.141 
.138 
.141 
.148 
.148 
AM 
AM 
.151 

1 

58,0 

.ISS 

.144 

.133 

.111 

.138 

5S 

fla.7 

.114 

30 

54.1 

.117 

6a 

4T,2 

.123 

.131 

ty& 

4l.fi 

.109 

1,440 

52.4 

.120 

5S8 

51,7 

.130 

581 

mo 

.128 

|i  8,000 

49.6 

.110 

t  Including  1,  race  not  reported. 
i  Including  65,  race  not  reported. 
*  Including  150,  race  not  reported. 
'  Including  11,  race  not  reported. 


M  Including  12,  race  not  reported. 
n  Including  27,  race  not  reported, 
o  Including  r8,  race  not  reported. 
P  Including  178,  race  not  reported. 
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Tablb  XI.— average  hours  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  HOURLY 
EARNINGS  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
EMPLOYEES,  BY  AGE— Concluded. 

B.-AMZRICAVS  OHLT:  VOBTH  OABOLIVA. 


Age. 


Males. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Avwage 

hours 

per  week. 


Average 

wages 

per  hour. 


Females. 


Number 
ofem- 
ployees. 


Average 

hours 
per  week. 


Average 
per  hoar. 


Under  11  years 

11  years 

13  years 

13  years 

14  years 

16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  Tears 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

85  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

60  to  54  years 

65  to  50  years 

00  to  64  years 

05  years  and  over 

Others,  reported  as  16  years  and  over. 
Others,  reported  as  under  16  years... . 
Others,  reported  as  21  years  and  over. 

Total 


42 

57 

170 

261 

340 

273 

100 

08 

141 

05 

140 

120 

111 

72 

80 

282 

165 

71 

39 

43 

20 

9 

6 

3 

64 

13 

128 


56.2 
51.6 
56.3 
56.0 
55.1 
55.1 
53.1 
53.5 
53.6 
54.8 
54.3 
54.7 
54.4 
53.2 
52.3 
54.6 
55.9 
55.2 
57.9 
57.7 
67.7 
52.4 
57.4 
61.8 
48.6 
57.3 
52.7 


to.  044 
.062 
.065 
.060 
.067 
.072 
.082 
.090 
.106 
.119 
.120 
.110 
.124 
.184 
.131 
.187 
.133 
.135 
.107 
.100 
.007 
.002 
.006 
.138 
.100 
.060 
.127 


23 

36 

150 

210 

290 

311 

838 

300 

891 

260 

265 

190 

150 

111 

80 

822 

158 

76 

02 

29 

11 

2 

2 

5 

30 

16 

80 


67.8 
64.0 
6&4 
65.4 
64.1 
66.6 
611 
64.8 
65.0 
68.1 
68.8 
64.6 
64.0 
64.8 
S2.8 
66.7 
53.8 
56.2 
62.3 
56.6 
60.0 
60.0 
63.6 

eo.2 

61.0 
66.6 
64.7 


10. 047 
.060 
.058 
.066 
.070 
.078 
.082 
.080 
.001 
.000 
.003 
.007 
.090 
.007 
.108 
.101 
.Iti 
.006 
.006 
.006 
.103 
.063 
.006 
.066 
.008 
.083 
.106 


3,030 


54.6 


.007 


8,040 


64.6 


.087 
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TABLE  Xn.— HOUBS  AND  SABNINGS  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  average  earnings  per  week,  the 
average  hours  worked  per  week,  and  the  average  earnings  per  hour 
for  male  and  female  employees  under  16  and  16  years  of  age  and  over, 
in  six  selected  occupations,  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  covered  by 
this  investigation,  in  a  representative  week.  The  importance  of  these 
six  occupations  as  compared  with  the  total  employees  of  the  mills  is 
shown  on  page  48.  The  table  includes  for  the  establishments  inves- 
tigated all  male  and  female  employees  under  16  and  16  years  of  age 
and  over  who  worked  in  the  occupations  specified,  for  whom  the  facts 
covered  by  the  table  were  reported.  The  figures  refer  to  the  employees 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  several  establishments  during  a  particular  pay- 
roll period  toward  the  end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908.  The 
pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule,  the  one  just  prior  to  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care  was  taken,  however,  that 
it  should  be  a  period  when  the  mill  was  working  full  time  and  approxi- 
mately the  normal  number  of  employees  were  at  work. 

The  table  is  presented  in  two  sections.  Section  A  showing  the  facts 
by  race  and  for  all  races  for  each  of  the  four  New  England  States 
included  in  the  investigation,  and  Section  B  for  each  of  the  six 
Southern  States  as  a  whole,  practically  all  the  employees  in  the  latter 
States  being  native  bom  and  of  native  parentage. 

Reference  to  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows,  for 
example,  that  256  doffers  were  employed  in  the  mills  investigated,  30 
being  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  129  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over,  25  males  under  16  years  of  age  and  72  females  under  16 
years.  Each  age  and  sex  group  is  divided  so  as  to  show  the  number  of 
employees  of  each  race,  their  average  earnings  per  week,  with  average 
hours  worked  in  the  week,  and  average  earnings  per  hour.  Of  the 
males  16  years  and  over,  19  were  French  Canadians  and  5  were 
Portuguese,  no  other  race  being  represented  by  more  than  one  person, 
the  average  earnings  per  hour  of  the  French  Canadians  being  10.4  cents, 
of  the  Portuguese  7.3  cents,  and  of  the  group  as  a  whole  9.9  cents. 
The  average  earnings  during  the  week  for  all  males  16  and  over  was 
S5.12  and  the  average  hours  51.9.  In  like  manner  the  earnings 
and  hours  of  the  other  sex  and  age  groups  and  occupations  in  the 
various  States  may  be  studied.  The  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  fair  comparison  can  not  be  made  between  groups  represented 
only  by  a  small  number  of  employees.  The  figures,  therefore,  for 
many  of  the  classes  of  this  table,  where  the  numbers  reported  were 
few,  are  not  of  much  value  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 16 
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Table  XII.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 

FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SIX  SELECTED 

A ^BY  RACK:  XAim.  VSW  HAMPSHX&S.  MA88ACHir8BTTS.  BHODB  I8I.AMD. 

XAINB. 


Doflen. 

Ring  splnnera. 

1 

Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

week. 

• 

Aver- 

^age 

hours 

Forked 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Arer- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 

^age 

hours 

worked 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

MALES  16  YEASa  AND  OVEK. 

American 

1 

19 
1 
1 

16.40 
5.33 
4.00 
6.W 

65.6 
51.3 
60.0 
00.0 

10.115 
.104 
.080 
.115 

1 
16 

SS.88 
6.72 

60.0 
48.0 

10.008 
.110 

French  Canadian 

Engilsh...               

Irish  ..                  

Italian 

PoUsh 

1 

7.68 

61.6 

.126 

5 
3 

3.73 
5.47 

61.1 
63.2 

.073 
.103 

Other  races 

1 

6.03 

43.8 

.115 

Total 

30 

5.12 

51.9 

.009 

19 

6.80 

49.1 

.118  I 

1 

FEMALES  16  YEARS  AND  OVER. 

American 

3 
110 

I 

4.03 

4.67 
5.86 
5.29 

41.0 
46.4 
68.6 
45.0 

.098 
.101 
.100 
.116 

11 

368 

4 
18 

6.60 
6.98 
6.56 
6.11 

63.9 
40.8 
61.2 
48.3 

.123 

.120 
.129 
.127 

French  Canadian 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

1 

Portuguese 

Other  races 

2 
1 

3.75 
3.30 

37.7 
60.0 

.090 
.055 

6 
2 

6.60 
5.35 

60.0 
80.7 

.114  1 
.106  ' 

Total 

129 

4.66 

46.4 

.100 

409 

6.00 

49.0 

.120 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

1 

17 
1 
4 

4.S5 

3.00 

.45 

5.71 

00.0 
41.5 
10.0 
00.0 

.080 
.087 
.045 
.095 

French  ("anadian 

14 

2.60 

33.0 

.082 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish                                     . 

1 

3.86 

61.6 

.076 

Portuguesp 

1 

1 

3.75 
6.00 

46.3 
00.0 

.081 
.100 

Other  races 

1 

Total 

25 

3.97 

44.8 

.089 

.105 
.088 

15 

2.76 

34.2 

.061 

FEMALES  UNDER  10  YEAR.H. 

American 

1 
09 

6.30 
4.29 

♦10. 0 
49.3 

4 
94 

4.63 
4.30 

48.0 
61.3 

.094 
.064 

French  (.'anadlan 

KnelKsh 

Irish 

2 

2.17 

34.8 

.062 

4 

3.10 

32.7 

.005 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

1 

2.40 

24.9 

"'.ow' 

Other  races 

Total...                 .     . 

72 
25r. 

4.20 
4.51 

49.0 
47.0 

.087 
.095 

103 
546 

4.25 
5.58 

50.1 
49.0 

.0R5 

Grand  total 

.113 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  A   REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE   AND 
OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

A.— BT  XAOS:  HAZR,  HXW  HAMPSKIXK.  XA8SA0XXI8XTT8.  BHODX  I8I.Ain>r 

XAINB. 


Seniblna  and  sweopen. 

Bpeed«T  tendcn. 

Bpoolen. 

1 — — — =^ 

Weav«n. 

Num- 
ber of 

6^ 

Aver- 
earn- 

noun 

Wftrk- 

ed 

week. 

lap 
Iwur. 

Nam- 

bur  or 
em- 
ploy 
9e&. 

Aver- 

earn* 

per 
wtiiik. 

A*eJ^ 

hours 
work- 
ed 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn* 

prr 
hdur. 

No. 
of 

Avef- 

eBm- 

per 
week. 

Av«r. 

botlra 
work- 
ed 
por 
week. 

IngB 

psr 

b^ur. 

Ntim- 

em- 
ploy- 

Avpr- 

(«ro- 

P1^^ 
week. 

Aver- 

ftpso 
hours 
work- 

«sl 

P*T 

week- 

50.1 

52,3 
48.1 
54.4 
GO.O 

a.^.4 

50,0 
M.!l 

earn- 
ings 

pCT 

haur. 

1 

M  OA 

60.0 
4&a 
*7.0 

«6.2 

•0.115 
.102 
.078 
.1€0 

25 

520 

30 

21 

3 

0 

10 

103 

K.&4 

l.m 

6.37 
8.03 
S.90 

•0.177 
,171 

17      4.BA 

35  1 

2 
3 

17.44  1 

9.50  1 
5.90 

40.9 

40.0 

ao.4 

ID.151 
.143 

.151 

1 
11 

4.4A 

.  100 

.164 

.128 

^ 

9.20 

fl0.0 

.137 

.115 

.151 

1 

^ 

&«!, 

50.3 

.145 

.130 

. 

33    *-a7 

«3.4 

.101  :      34 

7.4e 

fiO.0 

.140 

727 

a54 

«2,0 

.104 

I. 

t 

3 

4.31 
3.&1 

43.8 
41.4 
60.0 

fiao 

.115 

.l(H 
AOS, 
.004 

IS 

174 

17 

70 

7.01 
7,18 

7.m 

7.24 

£1.0 
50.  T 
52. 3 
50.0 

.136 
.142 
.14fi 
.I4fi 

HI 

2oa 
1 

15.60 
5.45 
5.00 
6.14 

4S.7 
4S.4 
54.6 
52.3 

10.114 

.m 

.104 
.117 

75 

073 

U 

6L 

3 

8 

U 

3S 

7.ei 
7,67 
7,23 
a.  ID 
0.10 
7.00 
7. 40 
0.92 

5^1 
At.£ 

47,a 

51. » 
53.3 
40.4 
52-5 
4&.1 

.140 

.147 
.153 
.150 

.171 

S 
4 
2 

ft.» 
0.41 
6.87 

4IL5 
43.5 

.190 
.151 
.15S 

1 

.143 

fi 
1 

S.74 
a.52 

&.1 

00.  Q 

.105 
.100 

,142 

3 

4.86 

ilS.fi 

.084 

.144 

13 

4,ai 

50.7 

■om 

2S7 

7,ao 

50.0 

.143 

24a 

A.4B 

4i.Q 

.113 

1.2S0 

7.50 

51.3 

.147 

31 

1.H 

33.1 
4S.fi 

.am 

.OGS 

'I 

I 

3 

5.83 

4&3 

.121 

1 

"     (  - 

v^v//^'.ZJ.'.'".', 

21 

d.oi 

45. 1  I    .067 

, 

a 

fi,83 

8.00 
4.72 

4Sv3 

57.0 
44.7 

.121 

& 

30 

4.50 

53,0 
46.3 

.OKI          9 

.151 

1 

S.10 

«9ia 

,mb .      1 

l.BS 

XI.  e 

.060 

.100 

i 

4.'»i 

4fi.5 

.108 

::::::J::::': 

1 

5.  TO 

00.0 

.ous 

1  Im 

' 

1 

nin  1  .IIK9  '      1 

i.tts 

:»-* 

.WO 

27 

4.08 

40.  a 

.005  1      10 

6.U 

46.0  J     .111 

TA 

19.  £ 

.OUT 

X£! 

7.29 

50,5 

.143 

•Jm 

5.40     4S.7 

.111    1,000 

7.01  ,51.5  1    .154 
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Table  XU.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 

FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SIX  SELECTED 

A.-BT  BAOB:  MAZHS,  HBW  HAMP8HIBX,  MAMAOSUBBTTB,  UODX  IBLASB-Coiit'd. 

NSW  HAMPSHIBB. 


Doflers. 

Rtngspinnm. 

Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Num> 
berof 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
week. 

Aver- 

hours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 

•88 

earn- 
ings 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 
houra 

ATer- 

affB 
earn- 
ings 

lumr. 

worked 
week. 

MALES  16  TEASa  AND  OVER. 

American 

1 
16 

1 
1 

$5.75 
4.98 
6.88 
5.76 

50.0 
43.6 
50.0 
50.0 

10.113 
.114 
.1S7 
.116 

French  Canadian 

17 

t6.38 

48.0 

•0.112 

Eagiish                       

IriM                      

Italian.  .                 

Polish                

Other  races      

2 

7.06 

47.3 

.140 

2 

6.35 

66.6 

.114 

Total 

21 

S.S4 

44.9 

.119 

19 

6.48 

48.8 

.112 

rEM ALES  16  YEAES  AND  OVEK. 

American 

■ 

3 

74 

« 

2 

4. 40 
6.31 
6.16 
4.73 

6ai 

47.6 
47.6 
32.9 

.060 
.112 
.110 
.145 

French  f'4vnfl<i|""» .      , 

6 

4.40 

43.5 

.101 

English 

Irish 

' 

Italian 

Polish 

2 

6.55 

45.7 

.122 

6 

4.76 

46.3 

.109 

Portuguese 

Other  races 

2 

1.82 

15.9 

.114 

4 

6.66 

43.6 

.128 

Total 

9 

4.06 

37.8 

.108 

M 

6.24 

47.1 

.111 

MALES  xmDEB  16  YEARS. 

American.. 

1 

4 
1 

5.98 
4.73 
4.18 

57.5 
48.5 
46.5 

.104 
.098 
.090 

French  Canadian 

5 

2.58 

40.6 

.063 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

1 

Other  races  

1 

3.86 

58.5 

.066 

, 

Total 

G 

4. 85 

49.6 

.098 

6 

2.80 

43.6 

.064 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

1 
5 

4.50 
4.15 

45.0 
48.2 

.100 
.066 

1 
12 

1.45 
3.18 

29.0 
43.9 

.060 
.072 

French  Canadian 

English 

Iri.sli 

Italian 

1 

5.15 

55.3 

.093 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Other  races 

, 

1 

6.15 

67.6 

.107 

ToUl 

7 

4.34 

1      48.8 

.089 

14 

3.27 

43.8 

.075 

Grand  total 

43 

1 

4.84 

1   "■' 

.106 

1 

133 

4.96 

46.9 

.106 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK   OF  MALE  AND 
OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS— Continued. 

A^BT  BACK:  MAISB,  HXW  BAMPSHI&X,  MA8BACHV8ITT8.  KHODB  ZSLAVD-Cont'd. 

NEW  HAXPSHIBB. 


Scrabben  mi  sweepeza. 

fipMder  teiiden. 

fipool^K. 

Weaven. 

Atop- 
mm- 

boon 

WOfkr 

wflelc. 

Aver* 
age 
earn- 

pir 

hour. 

Num* 
ploy- 

AVBT' 

ftg(? 

Ings 
per 

AfW^ 

hours 
work- 

(Kl 

week. 

Atct^' 

earn* 

per 
bour. 

No. 

of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Avier' 

tee 

earti* 

per 
week. 

AVCT- 

hours 
work- 
ed 
P«r 
we«iE. 

a«»    1 
corn- 

per 
hour. 

Nunx- 
t>er  of 
vm- 
plop 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

work- 
ed 
per 

week. 

Aveft 
age 

emrii- 
Inp 
per 

hour. 

I 

2 

SAT 

£8.0 

10.110 
.100 

1 
t 

17.  as 
r.av 

3.13 

42.4 

3L0 

•0.140 
.171 

.14a 

127 
3 
4 

fO.» 
7.12 
7.31 
S.31 

43.0 
44.7 
A2.S 
58.0 

10.143 

.me 

.13ft 

1 

.143 

2 

7.30 

4S.7 

.100 

3 

0,17 

58.0 

.15a 

I 

5,76 

50.0 

.115 

1 

9.12 

21.0 

.i4ol 

ao 

5.80 

m.7 

.140 

4 

S.&. 

53.8 

■  106 

HI 

0.04 

40.4 

.104 

104 

7,21 

447 

.Ul 

1 

?.5e 

51S 
i4.7 

.144 
.137 

s 

1 

14. 9a 
5.03 
3.(U) 
4.32 

41-1 
4X7 
3e.5 
aT.3 

10.121 
.ILd 

33 

a.  37 

44.6 
44.4 

40.0 
^.0 

.143 

127  ,  0.73 
11     7.41 

.163 

,, 

.140 

— -• 

..... . 

....... 

5 

«wAfi 

51,3 

.130 

15 

7.30 

.144 

1 

5.33 

&0.0 

.1(M 

10 

7.23 

52.7 

.137 

■"  " 

3 
4 

<LBO 
«.14 

IS.7 
40.1 

.141 
.153 

& 

37.0 

S7.5 

.ow 

37 

7.02 

51.3 

.140 

45 

1i^3» 

4&.4 

.13S 

97  1  4.ei 

43.4 

.m 

313 

ILf» 

46.3 

.140 

1 
1 

S.20 
4.65 

ia.6 

52.6 

.133 

I 

,&& 

10.fi 

.063 

'  '"" 

-*'"' 

.009 

' 

1 

,b6 

10.fi 

.Dsa 

3 

3.57 

34.5 

.103 

' 

1 
5 

4.  S3 

3,90 

50.0 
43.2 

.090 
.093 

' 

3 

4.43 

30.4 

.119 

1 

3.3g 

44.0 

.076 

" 

2 

5.40 

eo.o 

.110 

■ 

1 

3.» 

5&0 

.008 

a 

433 

45. 6 

.osa 

3 

4.18 

45.0 

.001 

6 

4.m 

44.  S 

.104 

m 

a.3fl 

44.3 

.144 

*& 

4.70 

43.9 

.100       3S3 

1 

0.W 

45.5 

.153 
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Table  XU.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 

FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SIX  SELECTED 

A^BT  &AOI:  MAIHB,  NSW  HAMPSHIRS.  MASBACHTTSXTTS,  BHOBX  ISUUTD— Cood'd. 

BHODE  ISLAin). 


Doflen. 

Ring  spinners. 

Age,  sex,  and  race. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

1 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 

per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aveiw 

age 
hours 
worked 

per 
week. 

1 
Aver^ 
age 
earn- 
ings 
per 
hour. 

MALES  16  TEAKS  AKD  OVER. 

7 
56 

I 

23 
6 

17 
7 

S6.25 
6.34 
7.47 
7.89 
6.24 
5.82 
5. 52 
7.89 

49.1 
51.9 
54.2 
58.0 
53.8 
52.1 
38.3 
56.8 

10.127 
.122 
.138 
.136 
.116 
.110 
.144 
.139 

French  (Canadian 

19 

16.91 

50.0 

10.110 

RngUf  h .... 

IiSi 

4 
15 
6 
2 
10 

6.47 
5.24 
4.01 
4.04 
4.54 

62.8 
45.9 
52.7 
26.3 
68.0 

.123 
.114 
.076 
.154 
.078 

Italian 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Other  races 

Total 

131 

6.« 

51.0 

.126 

65 

6.28 

50.2 

.105 

rEMALES  16  YEARS  AMD  OVER. 

Amerkian 

22 
197 
26 
35 
39 
11 
38 
28 

6.33 
6.42 
8.24 
7.26 
6.17 
6.13 
4.50 
7.02 

50.2 
48.0 
68.8 
64.0 
61.4 
47.9 
39.2 
5L5 

.126 
.134 
.140 
.134 
.120 
.128 
.117 
.129 

French  Canadian ,   . , 

4 
1 
1 

4.51 
6.23 
6.23 

42.1 
58.0 
58.0 

.107 
.107 
.107 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

1 

6.37 

58.0 

.110 

Portuguese 

Other  races 

Total 

7 

6.27 

48.9 

.108 

3»4 

6.47 

49.3 

.131 

MALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

4 

18 
6 
2 
8 
1 

7.22 
5.16 
6.60 
3.63 
6.19 
6.96 

58.0 
45.5 
58.0 
39.0 
58.0 
68.0 

.124 
.113 
.114 
.093 
.107 
.120 

1 
14 

1 

6.05 
4.21 
3.26 

68.0 
48.4 
68.0 

.087 
.087 
.056 

French  Canadian 

English 

Irish 

Italian 

7 
1 
1 
4 

6.93 
0.06 
3.08 
4.11 

68.0 
58.0 
42.0 
58.0 

.102 
.166 
.073 
.071 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Other  races 

3 
42 

4.64 

49.2 

.094 

Total 

5.68 

50.9 

.111 

29 

4.73 

52.8 

.090 

FEMALES  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

American 

4 
31 

6 

6 
11 

2 
16 

9 

4.97 
4.12 
5.05 
7.05 
4.60 
6.26 
4.06 
3.67 

39.3 
47.8 
41.3 
64.0 
46.0 
50.0 
50.1 
56.2 

.127 

French  Canadian 

1 

1      6.38 

58.0 

.110 

.086  1 

Eogllsh 

.122  1 

Irish 

! 1 

.131  ', 

Italian 

""! 1 

.098  1 

Polish 

1 

.106  ' 

Portuguese 

I"" 

.104  1 

Otherraces '.     ' 1"  

.065' 

...           ^ 

Total 

1 

6.38 

1      68.0 

.110 

85 

4.44 

46.5 

.096  ' 

Grand  total 

181 

6.19 

50.9 

.122 

563 

5.97 

49.2 

.121 

1 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A   REPRESENTATIVE   WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
OCCUPATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS— Continued. 

A^BT  BAOX:  MAZHB.  HSW  HAMPSHIBX.  MASSACRVSXTTS,  &H0OX  ZSUUrD-Cont'd. 

MA88ACHTT8BTT8. 


ficrabbcta  md  swwepeni. 

BiMeder  l«Dden. 

Spoolen. 

WeeT«m. 

Mum- 

tm- 
ploy- 

Aver- 

warn* 
iDp 

per 

bours 

work- 

wl 

Aver- 

esfljn- 
Inp 
por 

hour. 

Nam- 
twTOf 
em- 
ploy- 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ing 
per 

At»- 

hoars 

work' 

ed 

per 

week. 

Atbt- 

ag« 
eara- 
Jnp 
P*r 
liour. 

No. 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 

per 
weuk.i 

Aver* 

age 

hoUEB 

inrork- 

p*r 
woek. 

Aver- 

per 
hour. 

Num- 
ber of 

rni- 
ploy 

eta. 

AvtF- 

wvak. 

Aver- 

lUHOS 

work- 
ed 

w«i}k. 

ATW- 

per 
iKiilr, 

0 

22 
4 
2 
2 

E7 

la 

17 

M.T4 

aw 

«.5S 
7.B4 
5.Si4 
7.B8 

m.9 

52.3 
M.O 

60,0 
30.0 

a&0 

52. 1 
56.3 

.170 
,)88 
.157 
,175 
.157 
,213 
.150 

112 
7)» 
327 
154 

55 
460 

79 
304 

10.^ 
9.38 
8.84 

a,9» 

10.67 
7.80 
8.70 

7.n 

51.6 
M.l 
49.8 
SI,  3 
5.').  3 
52.0 
j3.3 
Ol,£ 

to.isa 

a 

1 

1 
11 

3 
23 

•«Llg 

a.  13 
5.70 

&11 

5.06 

56^3 
42.0 

4J3.0 

58.0' 

5Q;« 

44.S! 

5i.7 

•0.004 

.07a 
.120 

.105 
.lOi 
.110 
.109 

.181 

.180 

.175 

.103 

.149 

.165 

AM 

4X 

«,« 

St.l 

.100 

m 

&4a 

Gl.e  :    .109 

.....|...... 

.....J., 

3,n& 

a,30 

a.  a 

An 

2 
8 

6.M 

M.0 
54.0 

.125 
.111 

47 

143 

1S6 

250 

3 

2U 

73 

41 

7.87 
7.31 

7,63 
A.  03 
ft.S7 
S.70 
7.71 

M.4 
4f.4 

51.2 
47.3 
fi&O 
5a.it 
52.7 

50.  a 

.147 
.154 

.165 
.150 
.13S 

.130 
.165 
.154 

CO 

283 

St) 
I 

ea 

42 

o.oi 

S.*7 
6.03 
a  37 
5.I<I6 

5.41i 

44k3 

4»,a 

4«i3 
£1.0 

53,2 
AS.1 
52.2 

mm 

,106 
.120 
.119 
.109  I 
,106  1 
.114  1 
.105  1 

138 
4M 

380 

ow 

9 
64& 
9i5 
306 

ao3 

8.04 
7,70 

6.95 
6,S7 
6.77 
7.36 

4«.8 
Stl,l 
51.1 
49,  rt 
48.6 
52,7 
50.5 
«K7 

Ata 
.101 

,175 

3^ 

4.a« 

11.  e 

.102 

.180 
,143 

ik 

4 

3.  SO 
5.56 

53.1 
42.0 

5(LG 

.089 
.092 
.0B§ 

.130 
,1S4 
.145 

67 

4.74 

47.  S 

.100 

057 

7.^ 

50.3  1     .153 

661 

5.05 

50.a 

,117 

3,668 

7.72 

5D.a 

.153 

6 
7 

10 
1 

7,OT 

&a3 

0.65 
1,71 

43.5 

6ii.O 
26v0 

.129 

1 

3 

5.28 
4.  CO 

SOB 
5g.O 
43.8 

.090 
.OQl 
,10U 

,130 

.  115 

.066 

1 

S.Z5 

£3,5 

.100 

' 

a 

&06 

53.8 

.006 

a 

7.48 

43.0 

.173 

13 

4.?T 

40,2 

.ma 

' 

ae 

&31 

51.0 

.134 

...... 

2 

4.10 

47.  S 

.mo 

0 

ao 

3 

2 

3.«f7 
4.41 
4.37 
7.14 

43.S 
40.1 

58,0 
58.0 

.€61 
.090 
,001 
.123 

3 

IB 
13 

U 

1  ' 

i : 
3 

0.33 

7.08 
4,26 
&34 
4.  St 

8.51 

&2e 

«1.0 

46.^ 

44.  e 

5S.fy 
58.0' 
^0 

.133 

I 
I 

4.78 
3.^ 

«3.5 
561.0 

.091 
.066 

,153 

2 

1 

7.4S 
7.33 

44.0 

58.0 

.163 
.1^ 

.096 
.113 

.mi 

.147 

2 

1 

*.'o? 

£fl.d 

,070 
.072 

.143 

5,80    80.4 

3 

4.31 

£6.3 

,078 

5 

doe 

48.3 

.1^ 

34 

4,»  J  45.7 

.100 

t« 

0.01 

47,4 

.137 

123 

IM 

4».l 

.101 

1,05M 

7.75 

50.5 

.ica 

605 

5.89  j  50.5 

.116 

4,*47  : 

S.IB 

61.1 

Am 
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Table  XU.— AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AND 

FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN   SIX  SELECTED 

B.-AlIBXI0Air8  OHX.T:  VntOZHZA,  VOmTH  OAmOXJVA, 


Doflers. 

Ring  spinners. 

Age  and  sex. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 

66S* 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

hours 

worked 

per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
per 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 
worked 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

hour. 

VIRGINIA. 

Males  Ifi  vears  and  over 

85 

1 
180 

S3. 58 
3.11 
3.29 

47.2 
32.3 
46.7 

10.070 
.096 
.070 

37 
165 

22 
105 

S5.23 
4.58 
2.50 
3.41 

46.4 
47.7 
50.5 
61.2 

10.113 
.006 
.050 
.067 

Females  ifi  years  and  over 

Males  under  10  years 

Females  under  10  years 

Total 

20G 

3.39 

40.5 

.073 

329 

4.14 

46.8 

.065 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 

Males  Ifi  vears  and  over 

148 

3.93 

51.5 

.076. 

14 

775 

9 

734 

4.64 
4.07 
4.48 
3.69 

55.1 
54.2 
fiB.8 
55.4 

.084 
.086 
.076 
.067 

Females  ifi  years  and  over 

Males  under  10  vears 

850 
5 

3.87 
2.71 

55.3 
54.6 

.070 
.050 

Females  under  10  years 

Total 

1.003 

3.87 

M.7 

.071 

1.532 

4.20 

54.8 

.on 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Males  16  years  and  over 

187 

4.19 

52.6 

.060 

46 
774 
203 
946 

4.33 
4.73 
3.42 
3.64 

47.4 
48.0 
48.2 
50.9 

.091 
.099 
.071 
.072 

Females  ifi  years  and  over 

Males  under  10  years 

827 
15 

3.50 
3.29 

50.9 
46.5 

.070 
.071 

Females  under  Ifi  years 

Total 

1.029 

255 
2 

590 
13 

3.07 

4.20 
2.20 
3.48 
3.<"« 

51.2 

47.8 
30.9 
49.3 
40.8 

.072 

.089 
.071 
.071 
.090 

1.969 

32 
7ffl 
37 

569 

4.06 

3.93 
4.56 
2.52 
3.35 

49.4 

.083 

QGORGIA. 

Males  10  years  and  over 

36.7 
48.6 
48.3 
52.8 

.107 
.094 
.053 
.063 

Females  10  years  and  over 

Males  under  10  vears 

Females  under  10  years 

Total 

809 

3.72 

48.8 

4S.9 
57.0 
48.9 
34.3 

.076 

1,398 

4.00 

50.0 

.060 

ALABAMA. 

Males  IC  vears  and  over 

114 

1 

308 

5 

3.70 
3.93 
3.03 
2.11 

.076 
.067 
.0(52 
.062 

15 
316 

60 
430 

3.50 
3.69 
2  SO 
3.00 

52.3 
47.9 
51.7 
52.7 

.0(57 
.077 
.048 
.057 

Females  io  years  and  over 

Males  under  10  vears 

Females  under  10  years 

Total 

428 

3.20 

48.7 

.066 

821 

3.24 

50.8 

.064 

MKSSI.SSIPPl. 

Males  10  years  and  over 

31 

4.33 

58.5 

.074 

1 

99 

11 

151 

3.60 
4.49 
2.19 
3.05 

66.0 
&5.S 
45.5 
53.4 

.055 
.081 
.048 
.067 

Females  10  years  and  over 

Males  under  10  vears 

159 
0 

2.79 
1.92 

54.0 
«i0.0 

.052 
.032 

Females  under  io  years 

Total 

190 

3.01 

54.9 

.055 

202 

3.561 

1  53.9 

.006 
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HOURLY  EARNINGS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
OCCUPATIONS,  BY   AGE  GROUPS— Concluded. 

SOUTH  OA&OLZVA,  QBOROXA,  ALABAMA.  MISSZSSIPPZ. 


Scrubbiera  and  sweepeis. 

Bpeeder  teiicltis. 

Spoolcm. 

WeavQiB. 

Nmn- 

fltEh 

ptoy- 
ttm.  ' 

AT«r- 
ewn- 
per  ' 

AteT- 
Bge 
tumis 
work- 
ed 

.Aver- 
age 
Mm* 

per 
liour. 

Num- 
ber of 

em- 
ploy- 

oes. 

Avef- 

eanl- 
tog» 
per 

w»k-. 

age 
bomis 
vrorlE- 

we4*k. 

Aver- 

earti- 

ha  or. 

No. 

of  ' 
eni- 
plQy- 

Avfi- 
afi* 

w«elt. 

ag« 
taoara 
work- 
ed 

Aver- 

p,.r 
tadiir. 

berai 

em- 
ploy- 

tWB. 

uam- 

pw 
week. 

haunt 
work* 

week. 

Ath^ 

lng» 
hour. 

21 

S 

K72 
3.Sfl 
4.42 

SA.S 

tO.ORS 
.0*11 
.075 

51 
1 

5.42 
6.00, 

£1.« 
42.5 

•0.143 
.lOS 
.118 

586 

357 

S 

21 

iS.50 
7.02 

5.22 

51,8 
51.(1 

ga,8 

55.3 

io.i(sa 

,138 
.112 

106 

t4.SS 

47.4 

10.0(12 

42 

4.D1 

60.0 

.079 

.UM 

37 

S3 

4.41 
4.75 

fifL5 

.07B 

81 

6.40; 

4».T 

.1^  1 

ao7 

4.38 

48.  t 

.089 

W3  1 

7.W 

a.8 

.tra 

.084 

231 

m 
a 

1 

6,02 
ft,  44 
a,  70 
7.38 

^3; 

SS.5 
04.3 
63.5 

.lis 

.110 

.118 

3 

5,51 
4.72 

61.4 
52.8 

.000 

.a>9 

i,Dao 

1J76 

m 

7.15 

0.00 
4. 27 

3,-3 

£3.4 

.VS.  3 
48.4 
47.8 

.134 

,108 

^h     'A.3S 

^  1 

Sfltl 

.OW 

.088 

«g 

4.35 

57.  B 

.07*1 

.078 

"■"""i ' 

lis 

43 
II 

4 

4.^ 

50.5 

.077 

3U 

0,5ti 

5(i,0 

.  115 

770 

4.C» 

53.6 

.088 

J.«55 

&,so 

54.0       .120 

3,34 
3,1ft 
2.33 

i.ao 

40.2 

m7 

.072 
.C}i;4 
.051 

470 

159 

11 

9 

6.30 
6.44 
3.  fA) 
4.93 

4C.3 

44,0 
44.2 

50.7 

.)3S 
.122 

.097 

3 

cm 

176 

5.aj 

4  10 

3,M 

50.7 
14.4 

ceo 

47.1 

.107 
.001 
,(M0 
.0ii2 

1,W7 
940 

78 

0.2g 
5.73 
4.1U' 
4.71 

47.  fl 
48,3 
45.0 
51.  U 

,133 
.11* 
.1813 
.001 

usi 

2,61 

45.4 

.056 

MS 

6.07 

45.8 

.  132  1 

870 

4.10 

45.0 

,091 

3,045 

5. 99 

47,8  1    ,12s 

65 
4 

4.14 
2.69 
2.  £5 

4<1.4 
45.  L 
47.7 
30.  a 

.039 
.0(i4 

.OW 

35« 

14 

15 

e.74 

5.83 
5.22 

48.9 

m.i 

51.4 
54,5 

.im 

.110 

1,145 

34 

S9 

(1.84 
5,71 
4.44 
3.80 

WO 
48.0 
SO.l 
44.7 

.137 

615 

1 

81 

4.40 
4-01 
3.01 

4ti.ll 
44.0 

.(»4 
.01^1 
.078 

.117 
,063 
.080 

1§9 

S.IO 

40.0 

.OtTT 

451 

A^ 

40,7 

.Im 

007 

4.34 

47.0 

,092 

2,231 

ft.  22 

40,4  1    .120 

45 
IT 
79 
■2 

a,GL 
3.01 
iA.\ 
1*7 

4t.2 
.y).A 

.073 

,  aw 

.052 
.041 

157 
»1 

6 
9 

5.30 
S.07 

4.2S 
3,50 

43.3 

4fl.8 
5fi.3 
4«.3 

joa 

.07li 
.074 

I 
2S3 

3,91 

12.5 
47.* 

.073 
.0S2 

WH 

4r« 

19 
39 

5.T2 
6,00 
4.9e 
4.00 

47,5      ,1» 
47.0'    .106 
53,8       .092 

42 

3.07 

&i.8       .071 

.VI.  7       .070 

Ui 

iM 

49.9 

.(va 

sa 

5.14 

44.9 

.114 

330 

3.F7 

48,0  1     .OSl 

1.130 

5.36 

47,0  k    .113 

20 
10 
4 

2.73 
3.17 

5*,  5 

titi.S 

.059 
.Oil 
.050 
.047 

31 

52 

I 

4 

«.4« 

5.40 

.70 

4.79 

5a.* 

54.9 
10.0 

.m 

.0»« 
.070 
.OHl 

8 
17 

6,88 
5.7s 
5.44 

4.73 

m,9 

JWj.  1 
,'J7.9 
67.0 

.128 

90 

riti' 

5.^ 
"i.7li 

49.3' 

.090 
".'67«" 

A0& 
.OH 
,083 

55 

2.92 

fi7,D 

.Oil 

£H 

4,70 

ja.7 

.106 

lott 

6.  OS 

67.0  1    .087 

513 

6.  €8 

54.9 

.111 

732      WOMAJT  AND 


TABLl  Zm 


ACTUAL  AND  FTTLIi-TIltE  EA&NINGS  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCTT- 
PATI0N8. 


H 

^m  This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  average  actual  hours  worked 
^H     per  week,  the  average  actual  earnings  per  Tiveek,  and  the  average  rate 

^^  per  week  at  full  tinie,  of  male  and  female  employees  16  years  of  age 
^^  and  over  and  under  16  years,  in  sL\  selected  occupations  employed 
^M  in  the  cotton  mills  covered  by  this  investigation,  in  a  representative 
1^^      week.     The  tijiures  of  this  table  are  based  on  the  prece<ling  Table 

tXII.     The  fig\ires  refer  tu  tiie  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  sev- 
eral establi-shments  during  a  prtrticular  pay-roll  period  tow^ard  the 
end  of  1907  or  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 
Table  XIII.- AVERArxE  1I(»T'R.S  WURKKn  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  AND 
FE.MALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCU 


^^^^^P           State,  ago,  and  sex. 

Dollnrs.                    '                Ring  BptniMrs. 

1 

Nura- 

twr 

of 

i»tn- 

ploy- 

ee>. 

AV<T- 
ttgU 

actual 
hours 
worked 
per 
wisok. 

-Wer- 
agw 
actual 
earn- 
ings 

week. 

Aver- 
age 
rale 

week 

full 

Ume.(«) 

1 

Num- 

of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Aver- 

•«» 

actual 

houre 

worke>d 

per 
we«k. 

Aver- 

B«e 

actual 

eom- 

IngB 

week. 

.\.ver- 
ajpe 
rate 

per 

wiwk 

full 

tlmp.<«) 

MAINE. 

Males  IflyeatB  and  over 

30 
130 
2& 
72 

51.9 
40.4 
44,  H 
49.0 

SS.12 
4.00 
3.97 
4.26 

16.04 
6.01 
5.  as 
5.23 

19 
409 

15 
103 

4B.1 
40.0 
312 
50.1 

I&.80 
&00 
2.76 
425 

17.00 
7.21 
4.87 

5.n 

Feuiales  lO  yean  and  over 

MaJra  under  lOyoan..... 

Total 

2M 

47.8 

4.54 

5.71 

546 

40.6 

&.SS 

OlTO 

XKW  HAHPSOIRE. 

Males  16  yoars  and  over. 

21 
0 
6 

7 

44.9 
.17.  H 
49.(1 
48.8 

5.34 
4. 08 
4.85 
4.34 

0.90 
6.20 
ft.lW 
5.10 

19 

94 

6 

14 

48.8 
47.1 
43.5 
43.8 

5.48 
5.24 
2.80 
3.27 

0.50 
6.44 
3-71 
4.85 

pDmalu  \^  yetn  and  ovtir .  

Females  under  16  yean 

Total 

43 

44.7 

4.84 

fl.26 

133 

40.0 

4.00 

M6 

UAJMACHUSBTTS. 

Hales  16  yean  and  over 

29«» 
117 
.V) 
23 

47.1 
47.2 
4V4 
40.4 

5.34 
5.00 
4.93 
4.54 

0.S5 
0.26 
6.93 
6.34 

300 

1,187 

S3 

01 

4B.fi 
48.8 
40l7 
44.1 

5.70 
6-20 

fi.84 
7.X7 

Fetnules  lo  yours  and  over 

Males  under  Itt  years 

3.02         4.87 
3.08  1      5.33 

Feni&lcs  under  10  years 

Total 

4M 

47.4 

5.20  1      0.38 

1.010 

48.5 

5.04  1      7.08 

KBOOB  UtAMD. 

m 

7 

42 
1 

M.O 
4ft.« 

A0.« 
£6.0 

0.40 
5.27 
S.68 
0.88 

7.31 
0.20 
0.44 
0.38 

55 

304 

H 

85 

50.2 
49.3 

52.8 
40.5 

5.28  {      0.00 
0.47         7.n0 
4.73        5.22 

FemAios  lOyeoisand  over 

lialM  under  10  yoars............ 

Females  under  lo  yean 

4.44 

6.67 

Totol 

IKI 

478 
202 
123 
103 

50.9 

48.4 
4flL5 
4S.6 
49.2 

0.19 

7.08 

5«8 

40.2 

48.8 

40.1 
40.4 

40.9 

6.07 

5.83 
0.17 
3.92 
4.17 

T.flS 

6.77 
7.M 
4.06 
5.20 

TOTAL,  NEW  KNOLAND  GBOVr. 

Males  10  yean  and  over. 

6.02 
4.85 
4.98 
4.35 

C77 
0.07 
0.02 

303 

2,084 

82 

293 

Femahw  16  ywus  and  over 

MbIm  iindcf  IP  yaon 

Females  under  lo yean. 

Total 

»» 

48-0 

p 

va 

48.7  \      5.83 

7.01 

•  Averacff  full-time  week  In  Maine,  00.1  houn;  New  F 
hours:  VlTRlnla,  mi  hours;  NortK  Carolina.  03.0  houn; 
Alabama,  ^.9  tiQurs;  Mississippi,  ^.i  hours. 


«tt5,  and  Rhode  Islawl,  m 
iMMin;  Oeorila,  64  boun; 
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An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows, 
for  example,  that  the  256  doffers  employed  averaged  47.6  hours 
during  the  week,  earning  $4.54.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  full 
time  in  the  Maine  establishments  included  in  the  investigation,  or 
60.1  hours,  the  earnings  for  the  week  would  have  been  $5.71.  The 
30  males  of  16  years  and  over  averaged  51.9  hours,  earning  $5.12. 
^  Their  earnings  on  the  basis  of  full  time  would  have  been  $6.04. 
Similarly,  the  full  time  earnings  of  the  females  16  years  and  over 
would  have  been  $6.01  and  of  the  males  under  16  years  $5.35,  and 
of  the  females  under  16  years  $5.23.  The  figures  of  the  table  relating 
to  the  other  five  occupations  and  to  the  other  States  may  be  read  in 
like  manner. 

FULL-TIME  EARNINGS  IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
PATIONS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


\ 


9cnibt*r3  and  swwpen. 

Speedvr 

tenders. 

Spooifin, 

W»v«n. 

Norn- 
b«r 

\ver- 

tuaL 
hours 
work- 
ed per 
week. 

Aver- 

ac- 
tual 
i?m-n- 

wtek. 

Avet- 

rate 
wcclc 

fiiii 

time. 

tQ.07 
5.35 
4.03 
5.11 

Niinw 
bcr 
of 
<Tn- 

ploy- 
ecs. 

AvtT- 

tiial 
hours 
wofk- 
wl  ppr 
week. 

.Aver- 
age 
ac- 
tual 

enm- 

tM?r 
week. 

Aver- 
age 

rate 
per 

wrek 

mil 

(-) 

Nuin- 
bor 
of 
em- 
ploy- 

Aver- 

00- 
ttmt 
hours 
work- 
ed per 
we*k. 

Aver- 

ttJUl 

earn- 
ings 
per 
wpek. 

Avw* 

ftge 
rate 
per 

wwk 
lull 

tl^le. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

AlfBP- 

(llfll 

hours 
work- 
iMlper 
week. 

Aver- 

ac- 
tual 
eoTJi- 
liip 
per 
week. 

Aver- 
age 

rale 
per 

week 
lull 

time. 

a? 

514 
4&L 

00.  e 

15.27 
4.h\ 
3.01 
S.10 

34 

m 

80.0 
50.  a 

f7.40 
7.30 

IS.  05 
i:!.53 

727 

1,430 

3 

10 

fii.n 

*»  M 

10.  HO 

^3 

is.6  j»5.4S 

16.70 

61.3     7.56 
40.0     5.11 

8.  S3 
7  27 

1 

32.Q 

1.05 

3.01 

27 

40.5 

4.  OS 

5.71 

6.67 

n  1 4id,B 

4.31 

5.33 

4^ 

50.5 

i.n 

Km 

S>00 

im 

4iS.7 

&40 

— 

0.07 

1,060 

164 

313 
2 
3 

51. «  1  7.01 

0.20 

i\  fiS.8 

jwfia 

6.15 

la 

45 

40.4 
4S.4 

ft.  04 
a.2S 

44.7 

40.3 
34.5 

45.6 

7.21 
0.^ 
3.57 
4.16 

9.M 

m 

43.4 

4.»1 

«.55 

%-M 

i.  td.5 

.55 

3.03 

5.97 

9 

45.6 

4.33 

A.51 

5.3S 

i     *i.3 

4t     61. 1 

13    sa.i 

4.110 

S.40 
4.7i 

4.77 

4.ai 

6.ai 

m 

44  3 

ft.  30 

a35 

40 

4:i.9 

4.7» 

6.33 

mt 

45.5 

6.W 

S.^ 

e.i5 

5.W 
5,51 
4.52 

132 
957 

50.3 

S.43 
7.66 

9  40 
B-S2 

2,315 

2,0S8 

» 

45 

SI.  6 

ma 

51.0 
47.4 

8,80 
7.72 
6.34 
0.01 

01.93 

061 

ms 

5.M 

«.7S 

8.83 
7.10 

3 

tA.t 

5  {  4«L2 

0.0» 

7.31 

34 

■45.7 

i.m 

«.B0 

7.37 

m 

4D.1  \  4,Sfl 

5.W 

l.QM     50.,^ 

7.75 

R87 

005 

«>.5 

h.m 

0.73 

4.047 

51.1 

a.  IS 

«.28 

30 
3f 

S2.t 

58.0 

6.23 
5.  m 
4.  )<) 
4.  J7 

h.m        3D     S4.1 
.Vl(1       3.1fl     52,0 
h.m           1      58.0 
4.W           8     5S.0 

B.93 
a  27 
.1.30 
4.91 

10.61 

5,23 

4.D3 

1.104 

51.0 
53.5 
4fl.  1 

0.01 
6.12 

10. 15 

m 

50.0 

h,n 

e.Gi 

IJJ7 
36 

m 

9.S7 
7.ZS 

7  ■  5S.0 

:& 

5a.  0 

5.33 

Sifil 

0.33 

73     M.A 

4.6§ 

^m      387     52,4 

8u30 

%m 

234 

41.4 

S.T2 

6.44  13.367 

K.0 

8.7T 

«,ao 

lOS 

n 

10 

SL8 
4S.9 

5.32 
4.7* 
3.  in 
4.3) 

i            1 

5,Gfi    KK«  1  60,fl 
4.73           11  SH.O 
4,3a         14  ;  5'J,7 

8.44 

7.07 
5.30 
5.10 

7.74 

0.M 

5.31 
5.  GO 

4,300 
5.308 

41.4 
51.1 
49.5 

8.76 
7.&5 
0.13 
5.  S3 

9.m 

1,130 

ao.o 

5.7? 

6.77 

s.w 

7.34 

IQS 

50.1 

4JS3  1 

5.  GO 

6.83 

274 

«.A 

4.n 

5,55    i.SBl  1  50.7 

«.B4 

i.344 

50,0 

5.71 

6.00 

«,6fi6 

51.3 

8.33 

9.40 
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TableXIIT.  -AVERAGE  H0UR8  WllRKEI)  AND  AVERAGE  ACTUAL  A? 

FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  SIX  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS, 


StaUi,  age,  ami  mx. 


VINOINIA. 


Kalos  in  years  and  over 

FenmV>-<»  I'l  yours  utid  over. 

Mnlct  under  Kj  yours 

Femnlist  under  i6  years — 


To(«l. 


NOnTH  CAROUNA. 


I  Hi  years  mid  over 

_;  i  Ifi  yours  and  ovcr. 

i  umlcf  U>  ymra 

Femiiles  undtir  16  )-o«rs — 


Total. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA, 


MAles  16  ymxTs  and  o-htst 

Feraales  l«  years  and  over. 

ifmlea  under  W  yvars 

Femiiles  under  10  years — 


Total. 


oeoRaiA. 


Hales  Hi  years  ami  over 

Females  l<i  years  and  over 

Un\es  under  10  yewrs 

Females  under  10 years...... 


Total. 


AUABAMA. 


Kales  i> 

Fenuii' 

Ifalosd 

Females  iimii  r  l<*  years 


ver 

I  over. 


Total. 


MLsaissipn. 


Males  16  years  and  over — 
Females  16  years  and  over. 
If  ales  under  1 «» yean. ...... 

Females  under  16  yean 


Total. 


TOTAI-,  SOUTBRRM  CBOUP. 


Males  ir>  yeorx  and  over 

Females  hi  y*tiin  and  over. 

Mules  under  Ui  yn.*T% ... 

Females  under  16  yeus — 


Total. 


Doffen. 


Num- 
l»cr 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


85 
1 


2W 


t4S 


850 
5 


1.003 


l«7 


827 
IS 


1.029 


2IUi 
2 

ID 


sm 


in 

1 


31 


lOT 


820 
4 

44 


Aver^ 

act-ual 
hours 
wurki^ 

p«r 
w»ck. 


47.2 
33.3 
46.7 


40.6 


61.5 


&&.3 

54.  n 


54.7 


52.0 


50.9 
4A.5 


&1.3 


47.8 
30.0 
49.3 
40.8 


411.8 


4S.9 
57.0 

34.3 


4S.7 


S8.5 


64. 0 
60.6 


&4.0 


SO.l 
37.1) 
AI.4 
40.3 

51,0 


Aver- 

acttial 
earn* 
Injfs 

week. 


3.58 
3.U 
8.20 


I.M 


3.93 


Aver- 

per 
w«'k 

full 
time. 


4.56 
5,76 
4.20 


Hinc  apinoen. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


37 
165 

23 
106 


Aver- 

actoal 

hours 

worked 

week. 


46.4 

47.7 
50.5 
51.2 


3.87 
2.71 


3.87 


4.10 


3.5fl 
3.29 


4.26 
2.20 
3.4S 
3.08 


8.72 


3.70 
3.93 
3.  (W 
2.11 


3.20 


4.33 


2.79 
1.02 


.1.01 


3.52 
3.02 


3.63 


4.38 


4.63 


329         4H.8 


4.4& 

3.18 


4.a2 


4.89 


4.28 
134 


14 

775 

0 

734 


1.532 


46 

774 
203 
»4t> 


4.40  I     1.900 


5.70 
4.54 

4.54 
5.7« 


32 
7«1 

87 
509 


4.86  I     1,388 


4.86 
4.28 
3.96 
3.96 


4.22 


4.(8 


3.24 
2.00 


3.43 


.^.08 
4.70 
4.2li 
4.08 

4.45 


15 
316 

00 
430 


1 

09 

11 

151 


2«2 


145 

2.8^0 

342 

2,035 

6.311 


55.1 
54.2 
58.8 
55.4 


64.8 


47-4 
48.0 
48.2 
50.0 


40.4 


36.7 
48.6 
4ii,3 

52.8 


50.0 


S2.3 
47.0 
51.7 
.'>2.7 


50.8 


«i0 

45.5 
53.4 


Avw- 

actual 
c«m- 

ings 

IMsr 
week. 


5.23 
4.58 
2.50 
3.41 


4.14 


4.M 

4.67 
4.48 
3.<W 


4.20 


4.33 
4.73 

3  42 
3.04 


4.08 


a.  0.1 
4.56 
2.52 
3.35 


4.00 


8.  SO 
3.60 
2.50 
3.00 


53.0 


46.2 
.W.O 
49.2 
52.8 

51  2 


3.24 


3.60 
4.40 
2.10 
3.05 


3.56 


4.41 
4.54 

3.4» 
3.47 


3.06 


Avw- 

rain 
per 

wiwk 

run 

time. 


OwTB 
8.76 
3.00 
4.09 


6,10 


5.34 
6.47 
4.89 

4.30 


4.9U 


5.56 
6.05 
4.34 
4,40 


.1.07 


6.85 
6.03 
3.30 
4.03 


5s  12 


4.26 
4.93 
3,07 
3.M 


4.00 


3.43 

5.05 
3.00 
3.58 


4.13 


5.71 
3.»S 
4.14 


4.83 
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FULL-TIME  EARNINGS   IN   A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK  OF  MALE  AND 
BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


SETubbco  and  swwpeTs. 

Bpwd€r  teodera. 

BjuxAtrs. 

Wnvm. 

Num- 
ber 

or 

em- 
ploy- 
eea. 

so 

hwm 
work- 
Bdper 

week. 

Ayw- 
InE.-i 

ral* 
wwk 

rmi 

tLniF. 

Num. 
bef 

Qt 
ws. 

Awr- 

llJCll 

hours 
work- 
ed p?r 

Avflf- 

flge 
ac- 
tual 

wet'k. 

ATCf. 

Me 
rnle 
per 

fttU 
time. 

Nxim- 
bff 

ploj-- 

Avev- 

ac- 

hoars 
woirk- 

«wk. 

AvtT- 

earn- 
wwk. 

.Vvar- 

rate 

week 
full 
lime. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
em* 
ptoy- 

kvvr- 

Aga 
ac- 
tual 
liaurs 
work- 
ef  1  |>er 
week. 

A-ITT- 

«y 

lual 
eam- 
Ibes 
p«r 
week. 

Arer- 
week 

rutt 

time. 

3t 
8 
i 

53.8 

58.8 
58.8 

4,73 

3.  a* 

4.43 

5,28 
3.CC 
4.W 

51 

20 

1 

48.8 
51.0 
42.5 

0.08 
5.42 
5.00 

6.30 
7,08 

6M 

ta  %  ' 

8.91 
7.01 

5,33 

0.00 

m 

47.6 

4.^ 

6,52 

357  i  51.6 

8     63,8 

32    55.3 

8.  IS 
6. 73 

42 

so.o 

4.01  1  4.74 

6.04 

37 

5Qv0 

4.41 

4.  74 

81 

49.7 

0.40 

7,74 

a»7 

48,1 

4,28  i  &,U 

073  1  Sl.« 

i 

7.00  i    O.IS 

sa 

m.& 

4.75 

5,34 

221 

3 
1 

50.2 
MS 
04.2 
62.5 

0.63 

ft.  44 
5,70 
7.38 

7.eo 

7.00 
6.  SB 
7.30 

3 

m,4 

^.8 

4.72 

4,73 

6.U 

1,030 
076 
00 
85 

5a.4 

60.3 
48.4 

47.8 

7.16 
6.0& 
4.27 
8.73 

8.53 
6.8? 

U 

50.4 

S.35 

3.75 

5.00 

w 

67.9 

4.36 

4.77 

4.M 

11« 

56.5  1  4.33 

4,flq 

314 

5fl.ft! 

6,50 

7.31 

t70 

3 

2 
175 

63-5 

50.7 
44.4 
62,0 
47,1 

4.«0 

5.60 

i,soe 

H.I1 

6.50 

7.0S 

43 

11  ' 

4 

4A.3     3.34 
50.0     3.10 
45.3  ?  2.33 
30.7  '  l,3l> 

4.40 

3.12 
2  5T 

470 

11 

9 

40.3 
44.6 
*4.2 

50,7 

6.36 
5.44 

3.00 
4.  S3 

8.43 
7.45 
6,07 
5.t»3 

5,50 
4,10 
3.73 
3.84 

6.54 
6.74 
3.67 
6.01 

1,907 
940 
120 
78 

47.0 
48.3 
45.  ft 
5L0 

6.28       SLOT 
6,73      7.27 
4,16       6.62 
4.71       5wSa 

«l 

45.4  ,  a, SI 

*.30 

64» 

45.8 

6.07 

(t.07 

8T0 

46.0 

4.10     6.60 

3.(H6 
1,145 

m 

47.8 

mo 

4S.0 

60.1 
44.7 

6.09  ;    7.04 

65 

as 

4 

46,4  '  4.14 
45. 1     2.  m 
47.  ?  ,  2.  S5 
30.3      1.52 

5.70 
4.  to 
3.  .30 
3.20 

■250 

IBS 

)4 

15  1 

48.  & 
50,3 
M,4 

51.5 

6.-4 
5.fl3 

5. 2a 

4.f^ 

R83 
7.42 
(5,53 
£.Ij3 

1 

6.84 

8,77 

Ol£ 

1 

81 

4«,0 
44.0 
50.1 

4.40  {  6,03 
4.01  ,  6,82 
3.(11  1  4,{« 

5.71 
4,44 

3.80 

7.40 
5.70 
6.50 

IW  I  4«.a  1  3.  10 

4.30 

451  ! 

49,7 

fl.35 

8.10 

007 

47.0 

4.34  1  6,80  |2,33l 

40.4 

0.22  '    8.00 

45 

17 
79 

40.2 
50.8 
50.  A 

3.(V1 
3,01 

4.m 

3.77 
3.32 

157 
»1 
0 

43.2 
40. 8 
5fi.3 
48.3 

5.  ,10 
6.07 
4.28 

7.86 
fi.QO 
4.  SO 
4.73 

I 

11,6 

47.0 

0.01 
3.01 

4.  GO 

604 

468 

10 

47.6 
47.0 
.>i3.8 

a.  72 
5,00 
4.06 
4.06 

7.67 
0.77 

T     33-4  1  1,47 

3.81  1        S 

42 

51, a 

3,07  1  4,54 

3«  1  HA.  1 

4.80 

143     40.0 

2.Qil^ 

3.77 

263 

44.0 

5.14 

7.28 

326 

4ao 

3.87  1  5.18  {1,130  [  47.6 

6.35 

7.10 

(i  ,  »LB 

3.02 
Si.  84 
2.73 
3.17 

3. 68 
3.18 
3.12 
2. 93 

31 

52 

I 

4 

S2,& 
54.9 
10.0 
58.8 

0.48 

5.40 

.70 

4.7ft 

7.08 
0.1* 
4.37 

5.0ft 

J 

1 

338 
S 
IT 

63,a 

6&l 

sr.o 

57.0 

6.88 
6. 78 
6.44 
4.73 

7.09 

2» 
U 
4 

5fl.O 
54.5 
00.8 

m 

60.1  ]  6w33 

6.02 

6.6S 
6.87 
5.  IS 

16 

40.3  1  3.70     4.74 

A6  '  «7.0  1  2.03 

3.18 

» 

63.7 

5.TI> 

6.61 

8.21 
7.09 
6.M 
5. 45 

100 

7 

a,  5)1 

3 

455 

57.0  1  6,08     4.43 

613  ;  54.0   0,08  1  o,aa 

3$a 

4flT 
14 

51,3 

49-5 
48.3 
41.3 

4.15 
2.  SO 
3.50 
1.02 

S-f»8 
3.70 
3,32 
2.95 

l,]»j 

mi 

30 
3S 

48,5 
49.0 
49.7 
52.8 

11.64 
4,48 

4.61 

i      1 

49.8     4.86     0.08 
48.tt     4.:»0     6.71 
50.0  [  3.82  ,  4.26 
50.8  ,  3.00  1  4.ao 

6,438 

3,701 

258 

300 

46.  S     fi.7f^ 

ao.7  1  6.*a 

47.  S     4.38 
60,0  \  4.22 

8.6a 
7.31 

6.71 
5.37 

§0»  ^  4»,3 

3.  LI 

3.95 

1,840 

49.1 

ft.  07 

7.77 

2,f76 

4^.0  1  4.33  1  5.68.  ^0,747 

50,1  1  6,26 

7.84 
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COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONBITION  AS  TO  EMPLOl 

MENT. 


This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  composition  of  families  and 
com  lit  ion  of  members  as  to  employment,  for  representative  families 
liiivtnt;  one  or  more  woman  ur  diikl  members  employed  in  the  cotton 
mills  covereil  lyy  this  invest i^^ation. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  estab- 
Uskments  invest ifnated,  the  names  of  a  tertain  nnmber  of  typical 
wonnin  aiul  child  emf>loyees  of  various  a^'es  were  selected  and  visits 
made  to  llie  homes.  T1um(*  schednles  were  secured  witli  detailed 
inforiiiation  in  repird  to  the  iinlividual  workers  and  their  families. 
In  securin^^  this  inf<uination  iu  the  homes  it  was  intended  to  cover  a 
sufiicient  number  of  woman  and  chihl  employees  of  the  establishment 
to  represent  at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  such  emi)loyee«.  A  minimum, 
however,  Avas  fixed  of  10  family  scliedules,  which  would  usually 
include  in  the  cotton  industry  at  least  ;:!0  in<lividual  employees.  Of 
this  detailed  information,  tlie  present  table  includes  that  in  rejjar'd  to 
the  com)>osition  of  the  families  and  the  comtitiou  as  to  employment 
of  certain  groups  of  members.  The  table  is  divideti  into  three  seo- 
tiotis,  Section  A  presenting  the  facts  by  nativity  for  each  of  the  4 
New  Enyjand  States  covered  in  the  invest itjat ion;  Section  B.  by 
nativity  and  race  for  the  4  New  En^dand  States  ci»mbined;  Section 
C,  for  llie  whole  group  of  famihes  for  each  of  the  6  Southern  States, 
practically  all  of  the  employees  there  being  born  in  this  count ly  of 
native  parents. 

Referring  to  that  part  of  Scntinn  A  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  families  stmlieil  in  lliat  State  was  155, 
of  which  138  were  foreign  bora,  14  native  born  biit  of  foreign  parent^ 
age,  and  3  native  born  anil  of  native  parentage.  In  115  of  these 
families,  or  74.2  i>er  cent,  the  father  was  at  work,  the  percentage  in 
which  the  father  was  at  work  varying  from  85.7  for  the  12  native 
families  of  foreign  parentage  to  73.9  per  cent  for  the  102  families  of 
foreign  liirth,  tliere  being  only  1  family  native  born  and  of  native 
parentage  in  which  the  father  was  at  work.  In  12  families  the  father 
was  idle  or  incapacitated,  these  12  being  7,7  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  In  2S  families  the  father  was  dead,  a  deserter,  or  "away/* 
this  number  constituting  18.1  per  cent.  For  the  mothers,  in  like  man- 
ner, information  is  presented  as  to  the  number  and  per  cent  at  home, 
at  work,  and  dead  or  away,  Tlie  facts  are  also  given  for  the  other 
members  of  the  family  grouped  into  the  following  classes: 

Male  members  of  the  family  (excluding  father)  16  years  of  age  and 
over, 


I 
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Female  members  of  the  family  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age 
and  over, 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age, 

Children  12  and  13  years  of  age, 

Children  under  12  years  of  age, 

Other  non wage-earners,  and 

For  the  whole  family. 

In  each  of  these  groups  or  classes  there  may  be,  and  in  some  cases 
are,  persons  who  are  not  actually  members  of  the  natural  family  (that 
is,  they  are  not  sons  or  daughters  of  the  head  of  the  family),  but 
nephews,  nieces,  sisters,  or  brothers  of  the  head  of  the  family,  etc., 
who  are  Hving  in  all  respects  as  members  of  the  family,  and,  if  at 
work,  turning  all  of  their  earnings  into  the  family  fund. 

All  of  these  facts  are  shown  in  a  similar  way  for  each  of  the  other 
New  England  States  investigated  and  also  for  the  4  New  England 
States  combined,  so  as  to  show  not  only  the  nativity  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  but  the  principal  races  in  the  industry  also.  For  the 
Southern  States,  of  course,  no  division  by  race  is  possible. 
49450*'— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 47 
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Table  XIV.— COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND 

A.-BY  ITATIVXTY:  MAZXTS,  XTBW  HAMP8HZKB.  UASSACHTTSETTS,  &HODX  ISLAVD. 


Mar 


Nativity  of  head  of  famUy. 


Composition  of  families  and  condition  of  members  as  to  employ- 
ment. 


12 
13 
14 

15 

IC 
17 
18 

19 
20 


22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 


«/ 


Total  number  of  families 

Fathers: 

FanUlles  having  father  at  work {pJJ^t! '. 

FamiUes  havhjg  father  Idle  or  Incapatltated {p^/cent! '. 

Families  having  father  dead,  deserter,  or  away .  {pSJ^t.' .' 
Mothers: 

Families  having  mother  at  home {p^l^t! ! 

Families  having  mother  at  work {p^rat! '. 

FamlUes  having  mother  dead  or  away {pw  c^t! ! 

Male  members  (excluding  father;  10  years  of  age  and  over: 

Number  of  fiamllies  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

At  work  I  Number.. 

^^'"'^"^ \Percent.. 

Female  members  (excluding  mother)  16  years  of  age  and  over: 

Number  of  families  having 

NumlHT  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

4twnrk  /Number.. 

'"^^"^ork \Percent.. 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age: 

Nunib<'r  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 


At  school  (Number.. 

*^^'"^' \Pcrcent.. 

(Number.. 

\  Per  cent.. 

jSiim\H'T.. 
\l'er  cent.. 


At  home. 
At  work  . 


At  work. 


(Number. 
■\ Per  cent. 

(Number. 
•  I  Per  cent. 


Children  under  12  years  of  age: 

Numl>er  of  families  having 

Nuraljer  of  such  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

A'sd-ooi jii;-'^;:: 

Ath.n.e {Z"'^^[ 


At  work. 


Other  nonwage-earners: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  persons 

Average  numb«."r  per  family 

Natural  family: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family 

Total  number  of  wage-earners 

Average  number  per  family 

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  members  of  family: 

Number  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  boarders  and  lodgers 

Average  numl>er  per  family 

The  housenold: 

Total  number  of  persons 

Average  number  per  family 


(Number. 
"U'ercent. 


Maine. 


1  NaUve 

NaUve 

of  na- 

of for- 

tive 

eign 

par- 

par- 

1 ents. 

ents. 

^&.  T«UU. 


Children  12  and  1.1  years  of  age: 

NumlxT  of  fainllles  having i 

Number  of  su«h  persons , 

Average  number  per  family | 

At  school  (Numl^r..; 

At  home 


1 
33.3  I 


2 
66.7 

2 
«6.7 

1 
33.3 


3 
4 

1.3 

4 

100.0 

3 

4 

1.3 

4 

100.0 

2 

2 

1.0 

1 

50.0 


1 
50.0 

2 

2 

1.0 

2 

100.0 


2 

3 

1.5 

3 

100.0 


19 
fi.3 

11 
3.7 


19 
6.3 


14 


12 

85.7 


2 
14.3 

11 

78.6 

2 

14.3 

1 

7.1  I 


1.3 

8 

88.9 

10 

19 

1.9 

19 

100.0 

11 

12 

1.1 

2 

ia7 


10 
83.3 


1.0 

6 

100.0 


7 

18 

2.6 

11 

61.1 

7 

38.9 


89 
6.4 

51  I 
3.6 

2 

1.5 

92 
6.6 


138  ' 

102  I 
73.9 
12 

a7 

24 
17.4 

112 

81.2 

20 

17.9 

6 

5.4 

77 
119 
1.5 
115 
96.6 

107 
202 
1.9 
192 
95.0 

100 

126 

1.3 

10 

7.9 

2 

1.6 

114 

90.5 

71 

bO 

1.1 

44 

55.0 

7 

8.8 

29 

36.2 

96 

267 

2.8 

139 

62.0 

127 

47.6 

1 

.4 

5 

6 

1.2 

1,046 
7.6 
573 
4.3 

21 

41 

2.0 

1,087 
7.9 


155 

115 

74.2 

12 

7.7 

28 

l&l 

125  j 

8a7  I 

23  I 

14.8  ' 

87  ' 
132  I 
1.5 
127  I 
96.2  ' 

120  ' 
225  , 
1.9 
215 
95.6  , 

113 
140 
1.2 
13 
9.3 

2  ' 
1.4 
125 
89.3 

79 

88 

1.1 

5-.' 

59.1 

&6  ' 
29  ; 
32.9 

105 
28}* 
2.7 
153 
53.1 

134  I 
46.5  I 
1 
.4  I 

1.2 

1.154  I 
7.4 
635 
4.1 

23 
44 

1.9 

1,198 
7.7 
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CONDITION  OF  MEMBERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT. 

A.-BT  ITATIVITT:  MAZHE.  ITSW  HAMPSHIBX.  KASSAOHTrSXTTS.  RHODE  ZBLAVD. 


NaUvity  of  head  of  family. 

Kew  Hampshire 

. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Mar- 

Native 

Native 

Native 

NaUve 

NaUve 

Native 

of  na- 

of for- 

For- 

of na- 

of  for- 

For- 

of na- 

of for- 

For- 

tive 

eign 

eign 

Total. 

Uve 

eign 

eign 

Total 

tive 

eign 

eign 

Total. 

par- 

par- 

born. 

par- 

par- 

bom. 

par- 

par- 

bom. 

ents. 

ents. 

ents. 

ents. 

ents. 

ents. 

2 

3 

79 

84 

32 

24 

382 

438 

4 

14 

159 

177 

1 

1 

3 

60 

64 

25 

17 

283 

325 

3 

13 

127 

^l)      2 

50.0 

100.0 

75.9 

76.2 

78.1 

70.8 

74.1 

74.2 

75.0 

92.9 

79.9 

5 

6.3 

14 

5 

5.9 

15 

1 

3.1 

6 

7 

35 

9.2 

64 

30 

8.2 

77 

9 
6.6 
23 

5.!}      3 

i4fi;  * 

1 

1 

1 

50.0 

17.7 

17.9 

18.8 

29.2 

16.7 

17.6 

25.0 

7.1 

14.5 

3 

59 

62 

21 

16 

260 

306 

2 

0 

127 

138  1       - 
78.0   f      5 

100.0 

74.7 

73.8 

65.6 

66.7 

70.4 

09.9 

50.0 

64.3 

79.9 

I 

14 

15 

7 

7 

82 

06 

2 

4 

23 

.o^ll     • 

50.0 

17.7 

17.9 

21.9 

29.2 

21.5 

21.9 

50.0 

28.6 

14.5 

1 

6 

7 

4 

1 

31 

36 

1 

9 

10   I       , 

60.0 

7.6 

8.3 

12.5 

4.1 

8.1 

8.2 

7.1 

5.6 

6.6 

/      • 

2 

30 

38 

11 

10 

160 

181 

1 

5 

91 

97 

8 

2 

52 

54 

13 

12 

217 

242 

1 

5 

138 

144 

B 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

10 

2 

50 

52 

12 

12 

209 

233 

1 

5 

135 

141 

}  " 

100.0 

96.2 

96.3 

92.3 

100.0 

96.3 

96.3 

100.0 

100.0 

97.8 

97.2 

1 

2 

52 

55 

21 

15 

272 

308 

4 

7 

119 

130 

12 

1 

2 

93 

96 

39 

26 

458 

523 

5 

12 

219 

236 

13 

1.0 

1.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.3 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

14 

1 

2 

87 

90 

36 

26 

429 

491 

4 

12 

217 

233 

}  " 

100.0 

100.0 

93.5 

93.8 

92.3 

100.0 

93.5 

93.9 

80.0 

100.0 

98.6 

98.3 

3 

51 

54 

17 

15 

229 

261 

2 

10 

90 

111 

18 

3 

60 

63 

18 

17 

257 

292 

2 

14 

113 

129 

17 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

18 

13 

21.7 

2 

3.3 

45 

13 

20.6 

2 

3.2 

48 

2 
11.1 

2 
11.1 

14 

1 
5.9 

i6" 

34 

13.2 

11 

4.3 

212 

37 

12.7 

13 

4.4 

242 

1 
60.0 

2 
14.3 

16 

14.1 

2 

1.8 

05 

10 

14.7 

2 

1.6 

}     « 

\     » 

3 

1 

12 

108   I     « 

100.0 

75.0 

76.2 

77.8 

94.1 

82.5 

82.9 

50.0 

85.7 

84.1 

83.7 

/     "' 

2 

37 

39 

15 

12 

129 

156 

1 

6 

79 

86 

22 

3 

42 

45 

18 

17 

139 

174 

1 

7 

85 

93 

23 

1.5 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

24 

2 

39 

41 

17 

17 

135 

100 

1 

6 

67 

79't)     ^ 

66.7 

92.9 

91.1 

94.4 

100.0 

97.1 

97.1 

100.0 

90.0 

78.8 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

2 

•2.?)     » 

7.1 
50 

6.7 

1 

2.2 

54 

6.6 



2.2 

1 

0.7 

219 

2.3 

1 
0.6 

246 

2.4 

16 

18.8 

102 

1 

1 
33.3 

3 

1 

1 
20.0 

10 

18.^3  }     27 

16 

11 

113 

28 

2 

13 

136 

151 

39 

34 

544 

617 

3 

33 

256 

292 

20 

2.0 

4.3 

2.7 

2.8 

2.4 

3.1 

2.5 

2.5 

3.0 

3.3 

2.5 

2.6  1       30 

7 

70 

77 

21 

21 

311 

353 

2 

10 

136 

166  \     « 
83.4   f     " 

53.8 

51.5 

51.0 

63.8 

61.8 

57.2 

57.2 

66.7 

57.6 

62.7 

2 

5 

66 

73 

18 

13 

233 

264 

1 

14 

121 

136 

}  » 

100.0 

38.5 

48.5 

48.3 

46.2 

38.2 

42.8 

42.8 

33.3 

42.4 

47.3 

46.6 



1 

_  1 

7.7 

1 

1 
0.7 

2 

}  " 

1 

4 

9 

14 

1 

1 

0 

11 

34 

1 



2 

3 

1 

4 

10 

15 

1 

1 

9 

11 

35 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

36 

6 

29 

523 

558 

1 

182 

150 

2.294 

2.626 

20 

98 

1,106 

1,224 

87 

3.0 

9.7 

6.6 

6.6 

5.7 

6.2 

6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

38 

3 

12 

256 

271 

94 

78 

1.216 

1.388 

11 

47 

613 

671 

30 

1.5 

4.0 

3.2 

3.2 

2.9 

3.3 

3.2 

3.2 

2.8 

3.4 

3.9 

3.8 

40 

14 

42 

3.0 

565 

14 

42 

3.0 

eoo 

5 

6 

1.2 

1 

188 

3 

3 

1.0 

153 

80 
204 
2.6 

2,498 

88 
213 
2.4 

2,830 

1 

1 

1.0 

21 

a 

2 
1.0 

100 

32 

75 

2.3 

1,181 

35 

78 

2.2 

1,302 

41 

42 

43 

6 

29 

44 

3.0 

9.7 

7.2 

7.1 

1    " 

6.4 

&5 

&5 

5.3 

7.1 

7.4 

7.4 

45 

WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EAHNEHS COTTOH   TEXTILBS. 

Table  XIV.— rOMPOSlTiON  OF  FAMILIES  AND  (^ONDI 
B.-BT  NATlVrrr  Aim  &ACE:  tomb.  irSW  SnOLAltD  STATES  COMBUTED. 


Z^^   Compoaltlon  of  families  and  condftion  of  inembers  as  to  eraploy- 
™o  ment 


U 


16 


37 


40 


Total  Qutnber  of  fatntliea 

FathCTs: 

Famlllo  having  fttther  »1  work {pw'^t" 

FamlUeft  Having  fothw  Idle  or  incapadtoled {piJ^^i^' 

FamlUes  having  father  dead,  deserter. or  »way..  .Ip^^^^J^- 
Mothers: 

Famllio  having  mother  at  home {p^^Sl! 

Famniea  having  mother  at  worli {  p^^t' 

Famllfca  having  mother  dea<l  or  away {  p^"^t'. 

Ifnle  members  ^excludlni;  futhpr)  16  years  of  age  and  over: 

Numbt»r  of  families  having 

Number  ulsuch  persona 

Averuge  tiurnber  per  lamily 

At-'" {^St^u 

Female  m«ml>er9  (excluding  mother^  16  yean  of  age  and  over. 

NnmlKT  of  ramiltea  hashing 

Numb<?r  of  such  potBona. .»,..- 

Average  number  jK'r  lamlly 

\t  work  iNomber. 

Children  H  and  15  years  of  age: 

Nnratwrof  lamllies  hsvlng 

NumlM^r  of  such  persona ..............* 

Average  number  p«r  family 

At  Hfthool  /Number. 

M  >.<.*...  r  Number. 

^"""^ iPercenl. 

At  work  iNumbef . 

Children  12  and  13  veani  of  age: 

Nuinl>er  of  fum^l les  ha v ing 

Number  of  such  p«*rsottg. 

Average  number  pCT  family , 

A'"""" {?r«^: 

"''"°» [?r.SS: 

"""I- {?rcSS: 

Children  under  12  years  of  age: 

Number  of  families  having , 

Number  of  such  persons.. 

Average  number  per  family 

*'->-■ {?rcSS: 

A""- {^rcJS: 

t.  „_,^  (Number. 

Other  noowag^-eftmen): 

Number  of  families  having.... 

Ntunber  of  sm-tt  perwns 

Average  number  i>er  family 

Natural  family: 

Total  number  of  personsS 

Average  number  per  femlly 

Total  Dumber  of  wttge-earaers , 

Average  numlwr  per  family. 

Boarders  and  lodgers,  not  membem  of  family: 

Number  of  rnmilies  having 

Number  uI  siirh  boarden  and  lodgOB 

Average  number  per  lUDily... , »... 

The  household; 

Total  numb«>rof  peniona.... , ,. 

-^veragi'  Dumber  per  hmlly... 


Nativity  and  rare  of  head  of 
family. 


Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 


41 
30 

I 

2.4 

10 

24.4 

36 

61.0 

II 

26.8 

& 

12.2 

IS 
U 
1.2 

17 
IH.4 

29 
49 
1.7 
4& 
91.  H 

21 

28 

LO 

4 

I&3 

3 

9.1 

16 

72.7 

18 

21 

1.3 

20 

95.2 

1 

4.8 


Native  of  foreign 
porenta. 


Frencfa 
dlan. 


30 

20 
88.7 


4 
13.3 

23 

74.7 

5 

16.7 

2 

6.« 

S 

0 

1.0 

9 

100.0 

17 
:i3 

L9 
33 

itmo 

24 

27 

1.1 

3 

11. 1 


24 

88.9 

15 

19 

i.a 

17 
80.9 


Eng- 


4 
80.0 


1 
20.0 

3 

eo.o 

3 

40.0 


4 
4 

1.0 

3 

76.0 

4 

6 

1.5 

a 
un.0 

2 

3 

LO 

1 

fiO.0 


1 

60.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

1 

U)0.0 


Irtoii. 


M 
II 


5 

31.2 

9 
56.3 

6 
37.6 

1 
6.3 

7 

U 

l.« 

II 

100.0 

10 

15 

1.6 

16 

100^0 

10 

19 

1.3 

I 
7.7 


13 
92.3 


9 

1.3 

0 

100.0 
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TION  OF  MEMBERS  AS  TO  EMPLOYMENT— Continued. 

B.-BT  HATIVITT  AVD  RACE:  FOUK  HEW  SKOLAITD  STATES  COXBIVED. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


Native  of  foreign 
parents. 


Portxi- 
guese. 


1 
100.0 


1 

100.0 


1 
1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 

1 
1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

2 
2.0 


2 
100.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

1 

100.0 


1 

4 

4.0 

4 

100.0 


other 
races. 


11 

11.0 

5 

5.0 

1 

1 

1.0 

12 
12.0 


3 
100.0 


3 
100.0 


Total. 


3 

3 

1.0 

3 

100.0 

2 

4 

2.0 

4 

100.0 

2 

2 

1.0 


2 
100.0 

2 

3 

1.5 

3 

100.0 


2 

5 
2.5 

3 
(J0.0 

2 
40.0 


23 
7.7 

12 
4.0 


23 

7.7 


55 


45 
81.8 


10 
18.2 

39 

n.o 

13 

23.6 

3 

5.4 

24 
28 
1.2 
27 
96.4 

34 
59 

1.7 

59 

100.0 

39 

4(S 

1.2 

5 

10.0 


41 
89.1 

26 
33 
1.3 
31 
93.9 


2 
6.1 

31 

98 

3.2 

58 

59.2 

39 

39.8 

1 

1.0 

5 

5 

1.0 

366 
6.7 
188 
3.4 


8 
1.1 


374 

6.8 


Foreign  bom — 


French 
Cana- 
dian. 


392 

303 
77.3 
35 
8.9 
54 
13.8 

331 

91.4 

43 

11.0 

18 

4.6 

212 
324 
1.5 
316 
97.5 

310 
568 
1.8 
541 
95.2 

2^5 

329 

1.2 

42 

12.8 

11 

3.3 

276 

83.9 

187 

206 

1.1 

165 

80.1 

9 

4.4 

32 

15.5 

261 
716 
2.7 
384 

53.6 
332 

46.4 


12 
14 
1.2 

2,869 
7.3 

1.511 
3.9 

55 
116 
2.1 

2,985 
7.6 


Eng- 
lish. 


84 

62 

73.8 

6 

7.1 

16 

19.1 

52 

61.9 

27 

32.1 

5 

6.0 

37 
47 
1.3 
43 
91.5 


93 

1.6 

84 

90.3 

45 

48 

1.1 

0 

12.5 


42 
87.5 

22 
22 
1.0 
22 
100.0 


43 

82 
1.9 

53 
64.6 

29 
35.4 


3 

3 

1.0 

442 
5.3 
258 
3.1 

8 
13 
1.6 

455 
5.4 


Irish. 


98 

52 

53.0 

8 

8.2 

38 

38.8 

59 
60.2 

26 
26.5 

13 
13.3 

48 
63 
1.3 
60 
95.2 

75 
146 
1.9 
137 
93.8 

52 

63 

1.2 

15 

23.8 

3 

4.8 

45 

71.4 

31 

34 

1.1 

30 

88.2 

3 

8.8 

1 

3.0 

47 

115 

2.4 

70 

GO.  9 

44 

38.2 

1 

a9 


566 
5.8 
322 
3.3 

9 
13 
1.4 

579 
5.9 


Italian. 


27 

24 

88.9 

2 

7.4 

1 

3.7 

22 
81.5 

4 

14.8 

1 

3.7 

11 

14 

1.3 

13 

92.9 

20 
31 
1.6 
31 
100.0 

14 

14 

1.0 


14 
100.0 

14 

15 

1.1 

9 

60.0 


6 
40.0 

21 

51 
2.4 

28 
54.9 

23 
45.1 


2 

2 

1.0 

179 
6.6 
92 
3.4 

15 

44 

2.9 

223 
8.3 


Polish. 


46 

42 
91.3 


4 
8.7 

24 

52.2 

22 

47.8 


8 

9 

1.1 

9 

100.0 

15 
17 
1.1 
17 
100.0 

22 

23 

1.0 

3 

13.0 

2 

8.7 

18 

78.3 

16 

16 

1.0 

15 

93.8 


1 
6.2 

31 

84 
2.7 

36 
42.9 

48 
57.1 


2 

2 

1.0 

239 
5.2 
109 
2.4 

26 
89 
3.4 

328 
7.1 


Portu- 
guese. 


54 

46 
85.2 

4 
7.4 

4 
7.4 

47 

87.0 

6 

11.1 

1 

1.9 

24 
31 
1.3 
31 
100.0 

36 
62 
1.8 
62 
100.0 

36 
41 

1.1 
2 

4.9 


95.1 

24 

28 

1.2 

24 

85.7 

1 

3.6 

3 

10.7 

36 

92 
2.6 

44 
47.8 

48 
52.2 


Other 
races. 


Total. 


57 

43 
75.5 

0 
10.5 

8 
14.0 

32 
56.1 

11 
19.3 

14 
24.6 

24 

38 

1.6 

37 

97.4 

35 
55 
1.6 

53  ' 
96.4  j 

Hi 
'Ji 

13.2 

1  I 
2.6 
32  I 
84.2 

22 

25 

1.1 

20 

80.0 

2 

8.0 

3 

12.0 

28 

63 
2.3 

40 
63.5 

23 
36.5 


2 

1 
3| 

2 

4 

1.0 

1.3 

350 

315 

6.6 

6.6 

187 

179 

3.6 

3.1 

17 

17 

49 

38 

2.9 

2.2 

408 

353 

7.6 

6.2 

758 

672 
75.5 
61 
8.0 
125 
16.5 

567 
74.8 

139 

18.3 

52 

6.9 


526 

1.4 

509 

96.8 

550 
972 
1.8 
925 
95.2 

479 

556 

1.2 

73 

13.1 

17 

3.1 

466 

83.8 

316 

346 

1.1 

285 

82.4 

15 

4.3 

46 

13.3 

467 

1,203 

2.6 

655 

54.4 

647 

45.5 

1 

ai 

24 
27 
1.1 

4,960 
6.6 

2.658 
3.5 

147 
362 
2.6 

6,331 

*       7.0 


All 

nativl- 

Ues. 


Mar- 


854 

647 

75.8 

62 

7.2 

145 

17.0 

631 
73.9 

163 

19.1 

60 

7.0 

4(0 
672 
1.4 
653 
96. 


V} 


613  , 
1,080 

1.8  < 
1,029  \ 
9&3  if 
I 
539 
624 
1.2 
82 
13.1 
19 
3.1 
623 
83.8 


8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 


I 
300  I 
400 
1.1  I 
336  \ 
84.0  * 
16 
4.0 
48 
12.0 

I 
618 

1,348  ; 

2.6  I 

739  \ 
64.8  if 

607 

45.0 

2 

0.2 

32 
35 
1.1 

6,562 

6.5 
2,965 

3.5 

160 
377 
2.4 

6,999 
7.0 


22 
23 
24 

26 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 


34 
36 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 

44 
46 
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Table  XIV.- 


COMPOSITION  OF  FAMILIES  AND  CONDITION  OF  MEMBERS 
AS  TO  EM PL< ) YM KNT- i 'nmlufkMi. 


At  borne. 


At  work  (Nnmber. 

Cblidnm  12  and  13  voflrs  of  age: 

Number  of  families  huvlnjt 

NmntMTof  Mich  porsoiu 

Average  numtxT  per  family 

*'«'««|- ffrr: 

*""»"^ ii!:'"^[: 

*•'»" t^.i<px: 

ChMdffD  under  12  years  of  aije: 
NmiibLT  of  families  having. 

Number  of  such  persons, 

Average  oumber  per  family.. 

•^^-'-' {Z"X: 

At  home f  Number. 


A I  work.. 


P 


Other  nonwage-earnent: 

NumlKT  of  fumitics  having, 
Number  of  such  persons. . . 
Avemut'  number  per  family 

Naltinil  family: 

Total  nuinl»er  of  persons 
Averac*'  uuniV»er  piT  family 
Total  nutTvbiT  u(  waj-e-turneoi. 
Averag*'  nunit>er  \m'T  f  ""ii 

Boorders  awl  1oiJc4T'',  iio; 
Num)>«>r  of  fiuuilj" 
Number  of  (tiic*"  i 

Averapi'  numV 

The  hou!8«'liold: 
ToUvl  iiumb4 
Average  nui 


C-— NATIVE  BORK  OF  NATIVE  PARENTS  ONLY;   VIRGINIA.  NORTH  CAROLINA.  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  OEORaiA.  ALABAMA.  MISSISSIPPL 


Composition  of  families  o^*^  condition  of 
members  as  to  employment. 


Total  number  of  families ,,. 

Fathers: 

Families  havinf;  father  at  work|]?^*™^; 

FamlliM  having  father  idle  or  (Number. 

Inca iKwilated i Per  cent . 

Famlllcii  having  father  dead,  /Number. 

tlcs<>rier  or  away \  fer  it'ul . 

Mothers^: 

Families   having  mother  at  /Number. 

home il't'r  cent. 

Families   having   mother   at  (Number. 

work ilVr  eenl. 

Families  havlfiK  mother  dead  ;Numl>er. 

or  away \  Mcr  eeut . 

Hale  memi»er.s  (excluding  falher)  lii  years  of 
ag6  and  over: 

Number  of  faioliie!i  haviiiK 

Number  of  such  person* -  -  - . 

A  veruge  number  per  family 

At  work  /Number. 

Female  members  (excluding  mother)  Kiyeara 
of  age  and  over; 

Nuiutjer  of  families  having 

Number  of  such  person.t. 

Average  number  per  family — 

At  work  (Number. 

Chlliiren  14  and  l.S  years  of  age: 

Numt>er  of  famlUcs  Imviitg 

Number  of  such  [icrsonjt 

Average  number  per  family 

A'"-"' {Zt^ 
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TABLE    ZV.— FAKILT   IKCOMS,    BT    CONDITION    OF    KEMBEBS    AS     TO 

EXPLOTMENT. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State,  for  representative  families  having 
one  or  more  woman  or  child  members  employed  in  the  cotton  mills 
covered  by  this  investigation,  the  total  family  income  and  the  income 
from  certain  sources  in  families  classified  as  having  father  at  work, 
mother  at  work,  and  children  of  certain  specified  ages  at  work. 
The  families  are  the  same  as  those  presented  and  analyzed  in  Table 
XIV.  The  data  in  regard  to  the  income  of  the  family  and  of  the 
individual  workers  were  secured  in  the  home  from  members  of 
the  family.  In  securing  the  earnings  great  care  was  used  in  ques- 
tioning, to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for  changes  in  rates  of 
wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irregularity 
of  the  workers,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  the  working  force  in  the 
establishment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  questioning  reports  were 
secured  as  accurate,  probably,  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence 
of  detailed  records.  They  are,  however,  necessarily  only  approxi- 
mate, sometimes  with  a  considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  probably  very  close  to  the  facts  on  the  average.  The 
probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416 
to  418. 

Like  the  preceding  table,  this  table  is  divided  into  three  sections — 
Section  A  presenting  the  facts,  by  nativity,  for  each  of  the  four  New 
England  States  covered  in  the  investigation;  Section  B,  by  nativity 
and  race,  for  the  four  New  England  States  combined;  Section  C,  for 
the  whole  group  of  families  for  each  of  the  six  Southern  States, 
practically  all  employees  being  native  bom  of  native  parents. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  Section  A  of  the  table  relating  to 
Maine  shows  that  of  the  155  families  of  all  nativities  which  were 
investigated  in  that  State  the  average  gross  income  per  family — that 
is,  the  total  earnings  of  all  members  of  the  family  plus  any  income  the 
family  may  have  had  from  any  other  source — was  $1,254.  Of  this 
amount  $1,166  was  paid  into  the  family  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  family  as  such,  the  difference  being  the  amount  retained  by  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  family  for  their  personal  use.  Following  this, 
the  families  are  classified  according  to  their  several  sources  of 
income  and  certain  facts  are  shown  in  regard  to  these  sources.  The 
classification  of  faniilies  is  for  families  having  father  at  work,  mother  at 
work,  males  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  females  16  years  of  age 
and  over  at  work,  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  children  12 
and  13  years  of  age  at  work,  children  under  12  at  work,  and  families  with 
income  from  other  sources.  For  the  115  families  with  father  at  work, 
the  average  gross  income  per  family  was  $1,281.  The  average  net 
income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund  per  family)  was  $1,214.  Of 
the  average  gross  income  the  father  earned  $422,  or  32.9  per  cent, 
which  amount  was,  as  compared  with  the  net  income  of  the  family, 
34.7  per  cent.    The  remaining  figures  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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Table  XV.— TOTAL    FAMILY    INCOME    AND    INCOME  FROM  CERTAII 

AND   CHILDREN    OF  CERTAIN 

A.— BY  NATIVITY:   UAJWE,  NXW  HAMPSHIBE,  MASSACHUSETTS.  RHODE  ISI.Ajn>. 


25 


3fi 


Composklon  of  family,  specified  sourcea  of  Incomp,  etc. 


Total  nambvr  of  f am  1 1 1  w 

A venm;e  gross  income  wr  bmily 

Avenge  act  Income  (amount  paid  Into  family  fiind)  per 

Families  with  tathtr  at  work 

AviTBge  gross  Inrom^  pt»r  family 

AvcraKe  ncl.  Jnuonie  (amoimt  paid  into  fomily  fund)  per 
family. 

AviTttgo  <n\ming5  of  fiilhern , ,,..... 

Per  ecnl  of  earnings  o!  fathers  of  gross  income  of  famlltes. 

Per  oeut  of  earnings  of  (atbers  of  net  income  of  families 


FamlUea  with  molhiT  at  work 

Average  rtoss  Income  per  family , 

Avcraeo  net  incojTie  (wnoiiint  paid  Into  tainllj  fuod)  per 
family. 

A verape  earning  of  mothers 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  mothers  of  ktoss  Income  of  bunlUes. . 
Per  cent  of  earnlnga  of  mothers  of  net  income  of  fantllies 


Families  with  males  Ifiand  over  at  work ,„. 

Number  of  males  10  and  over  at  work 

Average  gross  Income  per  family 

Avera^  net  imome  (amouat  paid  into  family  fund)  p«r 

family. 

Average  earnings  per  family  of  maUs  16  and  over , 

Average  amoimt  per  family  paid  into  family  fund  by  males 

16  and  over. 

Average  earnlnijs  p«T  male  16  and  over. 

Average  amount  paid  inio  fiiniHy  fiinrt  iver  male  Itt  and  over. 
Per  cent  of  eartiings  of  iiialrs  10  and  over  of  grosii  Income  of 

fiunlUes. 
Per  pent  of  amount  pal<i  Into  family  fund  by  maJea  16  and 

over  of  net  Income  of  faiidlies. 

Families  with  females  18  and  over  at  work 

NuiiilitT  of  females  Ifiand  over  at  work ,,..,... 

Averajji'  rtow  Income  per  family 

Averai::e  n«'f  Im-otue  (amount  paid  Into  hmlly  fund)  per 

tamllv. 

AveniKe  earninj^j  jwr  family  of  females  16  and  over 

Average  aTiiourU  jx-r  fatully  paid  luto  family  fund  by  females 

16  and  over. 

Average  earnlnp?  per  female  Ifi  and  over, , 

Average  amount  palil  inro  family  fund  per  female  IRand  over 
Per  cent  of  fiirnli^LrK  of  feruaies  It;  mid  over  of  pross  Income  of 

faiaUles. 
Per  cent  of  amount  |mld  into  family  tand  by  females  10  and 

over  of  Bi't  income  of  fandlies. 

Families  with  children  14  and  l.'S  at  work I 

Number  of  children  H  and  15  at  work..... I 

Average  gross  income pr  faudly.. SI, 216 
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Vverage  net  Inoome  (amount  paid  lult)  family  fund)  per 

Average  earnlnfT!!  per  fnmilv  of  children  14  and  15 ,. 

Average  earninpi  jmt  child  H  and  15 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  dilldren  14  and  15  of  gross  Inoome  of 

ftimilies. 
Per  cent  of  eamliigs  of  chlldre,n  14  and  15  <»  °^t  Income  o( 

families. 

Famillps  with  children  12  and  13  ut  ' 
NiimtMT  of  children  12  and  i:<  at  J 
Averrt»!i'  gross  Income  per  biudlfl 
Average  net  iucome  (amount  f 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK. 

A.-BT  HATIVITT:  XAHTE.  ITEW  HAMPSHIBX,  MA88A0H17SXTT8.  BEOBS  ISLAVD. 


Nativity  of  head  of  fomily. 


New  Hampshire. 


Massachusetts. 


Rhode  Island. 


Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 


Native 

par- 
ents. 
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S661 
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S485 
04.6 
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35.5 
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80.7 
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$1,045 
$1,019 
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$1,110 
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$421 
37.9 
38.6 

14 

$1,011 
$978 

$.344 
34.0 
35.2 

34 

50 
$1.3.Vi 
$1,301 

$501 
$451 


$234 
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$2:t4 
$-231 
22.2 

22.2 


3 

3 

$9.54 

$954 

$130 

$i:mi 

14.3 
14.3 


1  ' 
1  I 
$7.'>8 
$758 


34.6 


51 

87 

$1.1*29 

$1,092 

$199 
$49t.i 

$292 
$291 
44.2 

45.5 


$195 
$174 
18.7 

19.1 


84 
$1,033 
$1,008 
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$1,097 
$1,078 

$4-22 
38.4 
39.1 
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$963 

$339 
34.1 
35.2 
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$1,341 
$1,287 
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36.7 
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$1,112 
$1,065 
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44.7 
45.6 
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$903 
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33.6 
35.1 
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FMOilleR  witb  ch{I<)rcn  12  and  U  at  work -Continued. 

Average  *'»rniiii:s  per  fuiuily  ul  diildrpn  17  mid  1.1 

Average  earnings  perclilld  IJ  and  13.. 

Per  c*nt  of  earnings  o(  ihlUlren  \2  and  13  of  rtoss  incotiio  of 

faiTdUcs. 
Per  rent  of  eariiiiip  of  cbildn'd  IJ  and  13  of  net  income  of 

fftmllles. 

Fandlles  with  rhildrpn  nndpr  12  at  work 

NiinilKT  of  children  undtr  I.'  t\t  work 

Average  >.t"om  iHuunie  ptT  fandly 

Average  net  inuome  (mitaunt  puld  Into  Camtly  fund)  per 

fundi  y. 

A  verage  eitrninpi  pf-r  fanUIy  of  rhlldren  under  V2 

.\ vcrage  farnings  p«?r  child  under  Ti. , 

Per  cent  of  earniu^jji  of  children  under  13  of  gross  Income  of 

fauiilio>:. 
Per  iviit  of  earnings  of  c-hlldreu  under  12  of  net  Income  of 

families. 

Foiuillcs  havinjf  Income  from  ot her  sources 

Average  gross  inconic  per  family 

Average  net  Income  (amount  paid  into  family  fluid)  per 

funUy. 

Average  income  p4»r  famll v  from  other  sources. 

Per  cent  of  incotne  from  oi  tier  sources  of  gross  income  of  bnil- 

lies. 
Per  cent  of  Income  from  other  sources  of  net  Income  of  fbrol- 

lies. 


11,  IM 

130 

1.4 

3.6 


4 
fOM 

3.2 


Foreign 
liora. 


ToUl 


SIM 

$168 
15.1 

15.  S 


I 

1 
$427 
9427 

tH 


48 
$1,276 
$t.l7S 

ca 

6.$ 


Mi 
$IM 


1 
1 

$427 

134 
&.6 

5.9 


fix 

$1.2M 
$1.1» 

0.0 
6.6 


B.-BY  NATIVITY  AlTD  KACS:  FOUR  RSW  ElTOLAim  STATSS  COMBZRD. 


Hai^ 


4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

» 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

IS 


Nativity  and  raoeof  lt«ftc|  ot 

family. 


Compoflilloa  of  family,  iip«clfled  sourora  of  (neome.  etc. 


Total  numl»er  of  families 

Average  gross  InconiP  iht  family  . .   , . , . . 

Average  net  income  (amount  'paid  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 

Families  with  fathers  at  work .....,...,..., 

A  verajic  js'ross  iriconio  per  family , 

Average  net  Income  (amount  ]i«ld  into  family  fund)  per 
family. 

A  veraRc  earnlnirs  of  fatJiers , 

Per  ceti  t  of  caniint.'s  of  fathers  of  grotss  Income  of  families 

Percent  ofearulngs  of  fathers  of  net  income  uffamlite« 

Famllicis  with  mothers  ;it  wuriv _ 

Avange  grofls  ill'  ily 

Avoruo  netlnci  paid  Into  family  fund)  per 
famfly. 

AvpraKPcarnlt  , 

Percent  of  ear  *ross  income  unimillles 

Per  ecu  t  of  em *t  Income  of  faniitles 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK— Continued. 

A.-BT  NATIVITY:  MAIVS,  HEW  HAMPSHI&S.  M ASSACRTTSZTTS.  BHOOE  ISLAHD-Con. 


Nativity  of  head  of  family. 

New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Mar- 

Native 
of 

native 
par- 
ents. 

Native 

foreign  ^^S^   Total, 
par-      "^"^-  ! 
ents. 

Native 

of 
native 
parents. 

Native 

of 
foreijoi 
parents. 

Foreign 
bora. 

Total. 

Native   Native 

of           of 
native    foreign 
parents. 'parents. 

Foreign 
born. 

$129 
$121 
11.8 

12.0 

Total. 

ginal 
No. 

120 

$166        1166 
$166        $166 
18.6         18.6 

18.6         18.6 

1 



$310 
$319 
16.9 

16.9 

$141 
$133 

12.% 

12.6 

1 

'       S29 

! 

2 

1 
$569 
$569 

$110 
19.3 

19.3 

3.8 
3.8 

1 

1 

$758 

$758 

119 
$19 

3 

4 

1 

6 

i 

' 

6 

7 

1 

' 

8 

;              1 

i 

1 

0 

.  . 

10 

2.5 
2.5 

1 
$974 
$974 

$5 

.5 

.5 

1              1 

11 

12 

35            37 
$995  ;      $983 
$980         $969 

$65           $64 

6. 5  6. 5 

6.6  :        6.6 

10 
$973 
$871 

$71 
7.3 

8.2 

8 
$1,139 
$1,025 

$36 
3.2 

3.6 

148 
$1,128 
$1,104 

$112 
10.0 

10.2 

166 
$1,119 
$1,086 

$106 
9.6 

9.8 

1 
$874 
$874 

$24 

2.7 

2.7 

5 
$1,718 
$1,718 

$35 

2.0 

2.0 

74 
$1,383 
$1,320 

$92 
0.6 

6.9 

80 
$1,398 
$1,339 

$87 
15.2 

15.8 

13 
14 
15 

!". 
1/ 

18 

B.— BT  NATIVITT  AND  RACE:  FOVB  ITEW  EROLAHD  STATES  OOMBIHED. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  family. 


Native  of  foreign 
parents. 

Porta- 1  Other 
gu«>ite.    races. 

Total. 

1 
$1,923 
$1,923 

1 
$1,923 
$1,923 

$392 
20.4 
20.4 

3 
$1,307 
$1,0S0 

3 
$1,3()7 
$1,US() 

$56H 
43.5 
52.0 

$1,189 
$1,135 

45 
$1,253 
$1,  ifri 

$532 
42.4 

44.8 

13 

$994 
$064 

$361 
36.3 
37.4 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 


392 
$1,260 
$1,189 


303 
$1,292 
$1,236  . 

$428 
.33.1 
34.6 

43 
$1,130 
$1,100 

$303 
26.8 
27.5 


Eng- 
lish. 


Irish. 


84 
$1,242 
$1,2(» 


<i2 
$1,339 
$1,294 

$534 
39.9  ; 
41.3  ' 

27 
$034 
$033 

$313 
33.5 
33.5 


98 
$1,168 
$1,109 


52 
$1,374 
$1,318 

$458 
33.3 
34.8 

26 
$872 
$002 

$265 
27.2 
29.3 


Foreign  born. 


Italian.!  Polish. 


27 
$1,091 
$1,032 


24 
$1,031 
$1,008 

$322 
31.3 
32.0 

4 

S738 
$738 

t2«) 
32.4 
32.4 


46 
$823 
$820 


42 
$848 
$845 

$401 
47.2 
47.4 

22 

r46 
$740 

$330 

44.2 
44.6 


Portu- 
guese. 


54 
$1,155 
tl,146 


46 
$1,186 
tl,174 

$460 
33.7 
34.1 

A 
$844 
$844 

$201 
34.5 
34.6 


Other 
races. 


57 
$1,118 
$1,078 


43 
tl.l53 

$1,107 

$900 

44.1 
45.9 

11 
$977 
$077 

$284 
29.0 
29.0 


Total. 


758 
$1,196 
$1,141 


672 
$1,242 
$1,197 

$440 
35.4 
36.7 

139 
$966 
$942 

$298 

30.9 
31. « 


All  na- 
tivities. 


854 
$1,190 
$1,134 


647 
$1,240 
$1,193 

$450 
3a3 
37.7 

163 
$050 
$934 

$303 

31.6 
32.4 


Mai^ 

glnal 
No. 


10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 


MS      WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAI 


45 
46 
47 

48 

4» 

20 


Kamllles  with  males  Ifi  and  over  at  work 
Number  of  malts  lo  and  oror  at  work 

Average  gross  ineoiii«  per  riiinlly 

Averueci  net  Income  {amount  paid  Into  family  fund)  per 

fttmlly. 

Average  eamlnf^  i»er  family  of  males  Ifi  and  over 

Average  amount  per  family  jmicji  Into  family  fund  by  molea 
•       10  and  over. 

Average  earnings  per  male  1«  and  over 

AverARflamountpaldlntorainUy  fund  per  male  16and  over. . 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  males  il>  and  over  of  gross  Income  of 

families. 
Percent  of  amnnn  t  iiaid  Into  family  fund  by  males  10  and  over 

of  net  income  of  lomllies. 

Families  with  females  l(i  and  over  at  work ...... 

NumlitT  of  females  l(i  and  over  at  work .,..., ,.,,..... 

AvcrajjeRross  Income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per 

family. 

Average  earninpi  j>er  family  of  femali^s  Id  and  over , . .    , 

Aven\k:c  amount  per  fainily  (>ald  Into  fam  iiy  fund  by  females 

16  and  over. 

Average  earnings  per  female  1  f.  and  over , , , 

Average  amount  paid  Into  family  fund  per  female  1(J  and 

over. 
Per  cenl  of  earnings  of  females  16  and  over  of  gross  Income  of 

families. 
Percent  of  amauiit  imld  Into  faiiiily  fund  iiy  fcinalt^  16  mi 

over  of  net  Income  of  famili(>s. 

Families  with  chlldreti  t4  and  16  at  work 

Number  of  children  H  and  liial  work. ,...♦.. 

Average  pros-^  income  jier  family 

Averaeo  net  income  Cauiount  paid  into  family  fiind)  per 

family. 

Average  earnings  per  famitv  ofch  ildren  14  and  15  ...... , , 

ATeraen  earnings  per  child  I  i  and  IS 

Percent  of  earnings  of  old  Idreii  H  and  15  of  gross  Income  of 

famllle5. 
Percent  ofearalngB  of  ciiildren  U  and  15  of  net  Income  ol 

f and  lies. 

Families  with  children  I»and  13  at  work 

Nam  iner  of  children  12  and  13  at  work... 

Average  gross  Income  f>er  family ,.,,.....  

Average  net  Income  {amount  paid  Into  family  fund)  p«r 

family. 

Average  earn  I  ngs  per  family  of  children  12and  13 

Average  earnings  per  ctiild  12  and  i;i , 

Percent  of  earnings  ofchtldrcn  12  and  13  of  gross  Income  of 

families. 
Percent  of  earnings  of  children  12  and  13  of  net  income  of 

families. 

Families  with  children  under  12  at  work 

Numlicr  of  children  under  12  at  work 

A veroge  gross  Income  |M<r  family 

Average  net  Income  (amount  paid  Into  family  fund)  per 

family. 

Average  earnings  p4'rfawi  iiy  ofchlidren  under  12 

Average  earnings  jht  child  under  12 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  12  of  gross  Inoome  of 

famUtes. 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under  12  of  not  Income  of 

families. 

Farollies  having  Income  from  other  sources 

Average  gross  income  per  family , 

Average  net  income  (amount  paldJnlaiAinily  fund)  per 

family. 
A  verage  t  ncome  per  fnm  f I  _v  f r«i 
Per  cfnt  of  income  from  oth^  «  income  of 

families.  _^^^_ 

Per  cent  of  Income  (yoin  ol^^B  lacotne  of 


t5(Xl 

«344 

S412 

«28;i 

J7.4 
29.9 

2tt 

45 

»1.2|y 

$1,123 

1523 
t480 

$302 
1282 

42.9 

43.5 


IC 

IG 

11.178 

Sl.1% 

$246 
|24(t 
20. 8 

21.6 


frorq 


13 

11.022 
t870 

tS7 
6.0 


S332 
$332 

1.133 
$3.12 
30.3 

ir 

33 

ti.aoa 

$l,30b 

$5S» 
1570 

tarn 

1297 
4&.2 
44.2 

22 

24 

11,003 

91,003 

$212 
St»4 
21.1 

21.1 


2 

2 

fl.33ft 

tl,325 

•174 
1174 
U.1 

13.1 

1 

1 

S78B 

1758 

tl« 
tl« 

2.6 

2.5 


11,338 
tl,33S 

IM 

2.7 


1488 
$488 

90.4 

32.0 


4 

0 

SI. 568 

ti,4«a 

$594 
1506 

W77 
36.6 
38.3 

1 
I 

»1.27fi 

11, rc 

S168 
fl«8 
13.2 

13.2 


f34a 

t2S4 

37.1 

33.0 


10 

16 

tl.230 

9427 
S370 

t2M 

t»i6 

34.7 
33.0 

9 

12 
SI. 179 
31, 003 

1228 
tt7I 
19.4 

30.9 


A«*>A<i  — 


7 

nt 

S.0 


I 
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SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK— Continued. 

Ii.-BT  VATIVITT  AlTD  RACE:  FOXTS  HEW  BVOI.AHD  BTATB8  COMBIRD-Concladed. 


Nativity  and  race  6r  head  of  family. 

NaUve  of  foreign 
parenta. 

Foreign  bom. 

All  na- 
tivities. 

Mar- 

■ft"." 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

French 
Cana- 
dian. 

Eng- 
lish. 

Irish. 

Italian. 

Polish. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Other 
races. 

Total. 

1 

1 

tl,823 

Sl,823 

3 

3 

$1,307 

$1,060 

23 

27 

$1,335 

$1,222 

205 

316 

$1,513 

$1,386 

35 

43 

$1,504 

$1,506 

46 

60 

$1,530 

$1,413 

11 

13 

$1,364 

$1,332 

8 

0 

$1,188 

$1,188 

24 

31 

$1,289 

$1,274 

24 

37 

$1,461 

$1,376 

853 

500 

$1,493 

$1,387 

389 

553 

$1,478 

$1,866 

1 
2 
8 

4 

1480 
$480 

$293 
$203 

$417 
$375 

$544 

$437 

$521 
$448 

$506 
$406 

$131 
$318 

$424 
$424 

$427 
$414 

$566 
$485 

$524 
$432 

$517 
$426 

6 
0 

$480 
$480 
25.0 

$203 
$203 
22.4 

$355 
$310 
31.2 

$353 

$284 
36.0 

$424 
$365 

32.7 

$379 
$306 

32.9 

$365 
$260 
31.6 

$376 
$376 
35.6 

$330 

$321 
33.1 

$367 
$315 
38.7 

$362 
$290 

35.1 

$364 
$300 
35.0 

7 
8 
9 

25.0 

27.1 

30.7 

31.6 

29.8 

28.9 

23.9 

35.6 

32.5 

35.3 

31.2 

31.1 

10 

1 

1 

$1,«23 

$1,823 

2 

4 
$1,480 
$1,148 

34 

60 
$1,345 
$1,273 

306 

541 
$1,353 
$1,273 

57 

84 

$1,373 

$1,318 

74 

137 

$1,250 

$1,183 

20 

31 

$1,196 

$1,120 

15 

17 

$1,061 

$1,061 

36 

62 

$1,341 

$1,263 

85 

63 
$1,227 
$1,161 

548 

925 

$1,310 

$1,246 

eoa 

1,029 
$1,817 
$1,242 

11 
12 
13 
14 

$366 
$366 

$552 
$351 

$532 
$495 

$552 
$532 

$558 

$547 

$636 
$811 

$513 
$505 

$321 
$321 

$565 

$557 

$460 
$151 

$652 
$534 

$550 

15 
10 

$366 
$366 

$276 
$176 

$307 
$285 

$311 
$300 

$378 
$371 

$344 
$330 

$331 
$326 

$283 

$283 

$328 
$323 

$310 
$296 

$328 
$313 

$321 
$310 

17 
18 

19.0 

37.1 

39.6 

40.8 

40.6 

50.6 

42.9 

30.2 

42.2 

38.3 

41.8 

41.7 

19 

19.0 

30.6 

38.9 

41.8 

41.5 

51.6 

45.1 

30.3 

44.1 

38.8 

42.0 

42.6 

20 

1 

2 

$1,023 

$1,923 

2 

2 
$1,150 
$1,159 

35 
41 

$1,001 

$1,060 

245 

276 
$1,272 
$1,218 

40 

42 

$1,331 

$1,302 

40 

45 

$1,166 

$1,139 

14 

14 

$1,113 

$1,068 

17 

18 

$822 

$822 

34 

39 

$1,155 

$1,138 

20 

32 

$1,010 

$1,007 

410 

466 

$1,217 

$1,177 

470 

523 

$1,206 

$1,167 

21 
23 

23 
24 

$644 
$322 
33.5 

1116 
$116 
10.0 

$222 
$180 
20.3 

$215 
$191 
16.9 

$234 
$223 
17.6 

$221 
$196 
18.9 

$202 
$202 
18.2 

$206 

$105 
25.1 

$217 
$188 
18.8 

$220 
$2UU 
21.6 

$217 
$105 
17.8 

$218 
$196 
18.1 

25 
20 
27 

33.5 

10.0 

20.7 

17.6 

18.0 

19.4 

18.6 

25.1 

19.0 

21.0 

18.4 

18.7 

28 

2 

2 

$1,325 

31 

32 

tl.flfto 



1 

1 

$1,430 

$1,430 

6 

6 

$1,004 

$1,086 

1 

1 

$326 

$326 

3 

3 

$968 

$068 

2 

8 

$1,400 

$1,400 

44 

46 
$1,086 
$1,060 

46 

48 

$1,096 

$1,071 

29 

80 

81 

$1,325  1  $1,062 

32 

$174        *lit7 

;;;;;;; 

$148 
$148 
10.3 

10.3 

1 

1 

$427 

$427 

$24 
$24 
5.6 

5.6 

31 
$1,302 
$1,223 

$135 
$135 
12.4 

13.1 

$65 

$55 
16.0 

16.0 

$205 
$206 

21.2 

21.2 

$00 

$66 
7.0 

7.0 

$152 
$146 
110 

14.4 

1 

1 
$427 
$427 

$34 
»4 

5.6 

5.6 

806 
$1,196 
$1,158 

$153 
$147 
14.0 

14.8 

2 

2 

$593 

$593 

$22 
$22 
8.6 

8.6 

886 
$1,198 
$1,144 

88 

$174 
13.1 

13.1 
1 

$152 
14.4 

14.8 

84 

86 

36 

87 

1 

$758 
$758 

$19 
$19 
2.5 

1 

88 



88 

I 

40 

41 

42 



48 

2.5 

18 
$1,238 
$1,187 

44 

1 
$1,023 
$1,023 

1 
$045 
$045 

141 
$1,281 
$1,217 

26 
$1,228 
$1,217 

20 
$1,151 
$1,080 

27 
$771 
$771 

82 
$1,234 
$1,216 

28 
$1,080 
$1,088 

45 

40 
47 

$41 
2.1 

$2 
.2 

$33 

2.6 

$86 
6.7 

$135 
11.0 

$145 
11.2 

$107 
0.3 

$74 
9.6 

$03 

7.5 

$8$ 

&0 

$07 
8.1 

$93 

7.7 

48 
48 

2.1 

.2 

2.7 

7.1 

11.1 

11.9 

9.8 

9.6 

7.6 

8.0 

&4 

8.1 

80 

\ 

750      WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — COTTON  TEXTILEB. 

Tabi,e  XV.— total  family  INCOMK  and  income  from  CERTAIN 
SOUUrKS  IN  I'AMILIKS  WITH  FATJIEH  AT  WORK.  MOTHER  AT  \V<iRK. 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTALV  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK— Continued, 

C.-NATtVE  BORH  OF  FATIVX  PARENTS  OFLY:  VIROINIA.  NOBTH  CAROLXirA.  SOTTTH 
CAROUirA.  OXOROIA.  ALABAMA.  MISSISSIPPI. 


Composition  of  family,  speciflrtl  Murces 
of  Income,  etc. 


Total  number '^«  fntiiUlM    ., 

Average  Rr  r  family 

Average  tn                       :f>iinl  inihl  Into 
lamUy  tiiu -^  ...  .-uilly 


FamlUMWttJb  fatht-rsikt  work , 

Average  grov^  iri<  01111-  pur  fumitv 

Average  u> '  loant  puiil  Into 

fomflyfii  > 

AYersgecui.-.-ir,      ■  .-Uers 

Per  cent  of  Liuuiu)(a  ul  fathers  of  grom 

income  of  fanjiUos 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  latliens  of  net 

Income  of  famillea 


FAmllicM  with  )ii..tii.r»at  work 

Average  pr  .-r  family 

Average  11  (  loiini  pttld  Into 

family  fu:--    .      .    .u;v 

Average  c»riUu»i:.  o(  uioihcrs. 

Per  cent  of  earnliiL's  ol  motliers  of  gross 

inoome  of  latnllles 

Per  cent  of  earnlnK"  oJ  mothers  of  net 

income  of  famil]e« 


Fomiiica  with  males  \<\  ami  over  at  work.., 
Number  of  mulea  Id  and  over  at  work. . 

Average  gross  iDi-ome  per  family 

Average  oet  Income  1  uriiouni  paid  Into 

lamfly  fund )  [wr  family , 

Average  earnings  per  family  of  males 

IQand  over 

Avcmeo  amount  per  family  paid  tnlu 

family  fund  by  males  10  and  over 

Avenge  earning?)  |K>r  male  If^  and  over, 
Avorageamoiini  [mid  into  family  fund 

per  male  IG  and  over. 


Per  cent  of  eomlni^  of  males  ])j  and 
over  of  groaa  Ini-ome  of  farailica. 

Per  cent  of  amount  paid  fandly  by  inaies 
10  and  over  of  net  income  of  families. . 

Families  wltii  f.i.  m1,  .  1.  md  over  at  work., 
Numhero!  ■!  overat  work. 

Average  pi  r  family 

AvenweuL-- 1^        rt aunt  paid  Into 

famUy  fuod>  |*r  (aiujly..... 

Avenea  earnings  per  family  of  femalee 

lOAUdover 

Averaeo  amount  iK>r  family  paid  Into 

fiunfly  fund  by  feinale!i  l»i  and  over. , 
Average  earning;)  [M>r  female  10  and 

over — 

Averiu;e  amount  paid  into  family  fund 

per  female  16 and  over 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  females  16  and 

over  of  grosB  income  ol  families.. 

Per  cent  of  amount  paid  Into  flimlly 

fund  by  femaleti  16  and  over  of  net 

income  of  furniUes 


Famillea  willi  children  11  and  15  at  work. 
Number  of  children  U  and  15  at  work. 

Average  gross  income  per  fcmily 

AverORe  net  Income  (amount  paid  into 

family  fund)  per  family 

Average  eamingf  per  family  of  cldidren 

14  and  15 

Average  earning'*  jjer  child  14  and  Ifi. 
Per  cent  of  eamltigs  of  children  14  and 

16  of  gross  Income  of  famJIlixt 

Per  cent  of  earnings  -^  « 4  and 

15  of  net  Income  <'  ...., 


Vir- 
ginia. 


n 

1743 

S(M» 

M 
<S41 

f7flft 
t2S7 

34.2 

S7.S 

21 
KEB 

IMS 
|1» 

ao.8 

23.8 

27 

38 

•9» 

$706 

$372 

1237 
CMV5 

1106 

30.0 

31.0 

44 

57 
1806 

1710 

S2S7 

S256 

1X22 

fl96 

35.fi 

36.1 

42 

43 

171)7 


North 
Caro- 
lina. 


1184  ' 


499 

$853 

$786 

331 
$010 

$845 
$208 

32.7 

36.2 

au 

$•66 

$l»A 
$)U1 

29.2 

30.1 

217 

270 

$977 

$853 

$328 

1234 
$203 

$188 

33.5 

27.4 

276 

414 

IQ52 

$862 

$342 

$304 

$228 

$201 

30.0 

86.8 

286 
325 


$741         $871 


$196 
1179 


24.8         21.2 
26.7  <      216 


So«]th 
Caru- 
llna. 

Ueorgla. 

Ala- 
bama. 

Uiaslv 

432 

$919 

312 
$002 

156 
$886 

91 
$S45 

$855 

$832 

$900 

$»2 

312 
$9tl8 

213 
$963 

108 
$1,124 

CO 
$950 

$931 
$325 

$892 

$316 

|1.(M6 
$274 

$tt3l 
I29U 

32.9 

32.8 

24.4 

aa6 

84.9 

35.4 

28.2 

31.1 

65 
$«2 

$710 

20 

$»(1 

20 

$C75 

$1380 
$185 

$i«a 

$tl»7 

$702 
$186 

$»?7S 
$198 

2t).8 

27.7 

21.8 

20.4 

27.2 

28.7 

23.5 

29. 4 

1^17 
$1,125 

110 
189 

$1,310 

80 

121 

$1,183 

31 

87 
$i,OW 

$981 

$1,148 

$1,043 

$i.ai« 

$343 

$442 

HIO 

$310 

$237 
$258 

$328 

fr79 

$111 
$275 

$296 
$2W 

$179 

$207 

$i06 

$248 

30.5 

33.8 

a&3 

28.9 

24.2 

28.6 

29.8 

29.1 

227 

332 

ll.OU) 

185 

284 
$1,013 

103 

U\3 
$1,024 

61 

79 
$075 

|f«5e 

$915 

$915 

$83r 

$372 

$374 

$356 

$M7 

$331 

$337 

$308 

$315 

$254 

$343 

$226 

$324 

$227 

$219 

$195 

$30 

35.1 

36.9 

34.7 

35.5 

S4.« 

36.9 

33.7 

8S.6 

SCO 

279 

$1,029 

17n 

209 

$1,024 

100 

114 

$1.0W 

56 

50 

1886 

lose 

$918 

l$» 

$807 

$218 

ri03 

$2?3 

$1«7 

$218 
$191 

$174 
$160 

21.2 

21.7 

ao.4 

19.7 

22.7 

34.3 

33.3 

30.1 

Total. 


"& 

•no 
taoD 

$1.8 

34.0 

SSl2 

|fn2 

«1S7 

77.9 

Ml 

877 

$1,106 

IM» 

$165 


a&a 


$910 
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Table  XV.— TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  INCOME  FROM  CERTAIN 
SOURCES  IN  FAMILIES  WITH  FATHER  AT  WORK,  MOTHER  AT  WORK, 
AND  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  SPECIFIED  AGES  AT  WORK— Concluded. 

C-HATIVB  BORir  OF  NATIVZ  PASEHTS  OBXT:  VIRGIinA.  NORTH  CA&OLZirA,  SOUTH 
CAKOUKA,  OEOKOIA,  ALABAMA.  MZSSISSZPPI-Concluded. 


Composition  of  family,  specified  source 
of  income,  etc. 


Vir- 
glnla. 


North 
Caro- 
lina. 


South 
Caro- 
lina. 


Ononrf.      Ala-    I  Missis- 
o«»8»-!bama.     sippl. 


Total. 


Families  with  children  12  and  13  at  work. 
Number  of  children  12  and  13  at  work. 

Average  gross  income  per  fomlly 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 

lamily  fund)  per  fomliy 

Average  earnings  perfamily  of  children 

12  and  13 

Average  earnings  per  child  12  and  13. . 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  12  and 

13  of  gross  income  of  families 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  12  and 

13  of  net  Income  of  families 

Families  with  children  under  12  at  work.. 
Number  of  children  under  12  at  work. . 

Average  gross  income  per  fomlly 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 

famfly  fund)  per  family 

Average  earnings  per  family  of  children 

under  12 

Average  earnings  per  child  under  12. . 
Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under 

12  of  gross  Income  of  families 

Per  cent  of  earnings  of  children  under 

12  of  net  income  of  family 

Families  havlngi  ncome  from  other  sources. 

Average  gross  income  per  family 

Average  net  income  (amount  paid  into 

family  fund)  per  family 

Average  income  per  family  from  other 

sources 

Per  cent  of  income  from  other  sources 

of  gross  income  of  families 

Per  cent  of  Income  from  other  sources 

of  net  income  of  families 


43 
1737 

1677 

S1S0 
tl45 

21.7 

23.6 

11 

11 

$703 

1703 

m 

VI 
10.0 

10.0 

56 
S73(i 

$007 

141 

ft.  6 

0.2 


285 

311 

S874 

1815 

S153 
S141 

17.6 

18.8 

106 

127 

S819 

1785 

flOO 
S84 

12.2 

12.7 

419 
1872 

SS06 

170 

8.1 

8.7 


247 

273 

S991 

S932 

»177 

tuo 

17.8 

19.0 

155 

194 

1927 


SI  31 
tl05 

14.1 

14.7 

335 
1944 

$874 

$63 

6.7 

7.2 


146 

lh3 

$1,179 

$1,099 

$150 
$134 

12.7 

13.6 

41 

43 

$842 

r48 

$106 
$103 

12.8 

14.4 

199 
$952 

$879 

$70 

7.3 

7.9 


I 


95 

103 
$1,015 

$949 

$158 
$147 

15.7 

16.8 

39 

43 

$1,161 

$1,105 

$106 
$96 

9.2 

9.6 

126 

$1,028 

$930 

$72 

7.0 

7.8 


58 

50 
$966 

$943 

$151 
$136 

15.6 

16.0 

47 

58 

$766 

r58 

$109 
$89 

14.3 

14.4 

72 
$850 

$840 

$73 

8.5 

8.7 


805 

952 

$974 

$013 

$160 
$146 

16.4 

17.6 

399 

476 


$847 

$114 
$95 

12.8 

13.4 

1,207 
$915 

$845 

$67 
7.8 
&0 


TABLE  ZVI.— CLASSIFIED  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  HAYINO  CHILDREN  UNDER 
14  AT  WORK,  EZCLUDINO  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN. 

This  table  relates  only  to  families  having  children  under  14  years 
of  age  at  work  and,  classifying  the  families  according  to  size,  shows  the 
number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  income,  after  excluding 
the  earnings  of  the  children  under  14,  of  certain  specified  amounts. 
The  four  New  England  States  covered  in  the  investigation  have  been 
combined  in  one  section  of  the  table  because  the  number  of  families 
found  in  wliich  children  under  14  were  at  work  was  so  small  as  to 
make  it  impracticable  to  show  the  States  separately.  In  the  six 
Southern  States,  because  of  the  fact  that  many  children  12  and  13 
years  of  age  or  younger  are  employed,  a  sufficient  number  of  repre- 
sentative families  were  found  to  justify  a  tabulation  of  the  facts  to 
which  the  present  table  relates.  State  by  State.  The  data  in  regard 
to  family  income  were  secured  from  the  members  of  the  family  in  the 
home,  as  described  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  table.  The  figures 
are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probabiUty  of  error  in  these 
figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  New  England 
shows  that  of  the  47  representative  families  having  children  under  14 
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years  of  a^e  at  work  froui  whuiu  detailotl  information  was  secured 
only  2  of  the  familit's  had  us  few  as  4  pei'soiis,  6  havini^  5  j)ersons,  7 
having  6  persons,  anil  16  liavini^  9  ur  more  mombors  each.  Of  tlie  16 
familit'S  with  9  or  more  momhiMs  2  had  an  incomo  rlurin*^  the  year, 
exi-liidiu<;  the  oaniint;^s  of  the  children  under  14,  of  $;iO(>  to  $,'^99,  I  of 
$600  to  $699,  2  of  $700  to  $799,  while  3  had  $1,500  to  $1,990,  and  1 
had  un  iiK'ome  of  $2,000  or  over.  Tiie  figures  relating  tu  each  of  the 
Southern  States  may  he  read  in  like  manner. 

Table  XVI.— FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  OP  AGE 
AT  WORK.  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  L\TOMK  <JF  FAMILY,  EXCLUD- 
INd  EARNINGS  u¥  CHILDKFN  LXDER  11,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES  COMBINED  AND  FOR  EACH  SOUTHERN  STATE. 


P 


s 

Families  having  annual  Income  (exrludlnc  eaminKs  of  rblldren  under  14}  of— 

site  of  funily. 

Un- 
der 
tiua. 

10 
1399. 

»44)0 

to 

(499. 

t«X)    VW,  1700 

tu       to   1    to 

SAM).  IQOD.  1709., 

SHOO 
to 

1900    SI  .000 

to         to 

1999.  Si,U99. 

1 

SI, 100 

to 
fl.J99. 

si.aoo 

to 
SI. 409. 

ti,»n 

to 
<1.9«». 

•2.000 
and 
over. 

Total. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
OBOUP. 

3  persons,. ,. 

1 

I 

t 
t 

1 
• 

U 

4  persons 

1 

***** 

5  persona 

1 
1 
1 

1 

4 
2 

1 

6  persons 

1 

..... 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

I 

t 

1 
4 
1 

S 

7  persons 

1 

....... 

8  persons 

1 
2 

I 

3 

3 

1 
t 

9   persons    and 
over .-,-. 

2 

1 

Tolftl 

1 

4 

S 

S 

4 

D 

S 

1        2 

3 

6 

S 

2 

4? 

VtHOI-VU. 

3  persons 

3 
8 

3 
1 

3 

4  persons 

fi  persons. . . . 

0  persons 

7  persons 

2 

I 
1 
1 

1 

6 

1 

3 
7 
6 
6 
2 

1 

5 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

..... 

1 
I 
1 

I 

4 

7 
7 

.... 

1 

1 

* 

4 
S 

It 

Spenons 

9   persona   and 
over 

1 
1 
12 

6 
4 

n 

7 
7 
4 

& 

1 
2 

4 

1 
2 

* 

I 
5 

3 
I 
4 
7 
8 
8 

7 

1 
3 

I 
6 
3 
5 
7 
9 

7 

2 

^. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

a 

a 

NOETH  CABO- 
LtMA. 

apersons 

4  pefsoot 

5  persons........ 

6  persons 

TpersoJis 

8  peraotu , . 

1 

11 

2 
3 
5 
7 
9 

12 

'"*4 

a 

9 
« 

.... 

6 
7 
8 

Ifi 

37 

1 

1 

.6 

3 

5 

6 

21 

17 

1 

a 

2 

I 

7 

...... 

2 

i 

3 

I 
1 

2 
3 

•1 

* 

M 

i 

1 

at 

9   persons    and 
over 

• 

B 

Total 

43 

1 
8 
7 
10 
12 
7 
4 

26 

38 

38 

38 

31 

13 

10 

11 

s 

n< 

SOUTH  CARO- 
UNA. 

2  persons 



t 

3  fiersons 

1 
2 
S 

5 
7 
6 

2 

20 

1 
3 
S 
8 

6 
7 

1 

30 

1 

■*3' 
3 
3 

11 

e 

4  persons , 

2 

4 
IS 
3 
2 

7 

33 

4 
7 
5 
6 
fi 

7 

I 
3 
t 

W 
I 

13 

1 
3 
fi 
7 

4 

11 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

10 

3t 

36 

6  persoas........ 

fl  persons 

1 

1 
I 

4 

t 

ft? 

7  persons 

80 

8  persons........ 

9  persons   and 
over 

6 

3 

7 

1 
8 

44 

as 

44 

i 

Total 

34 

29 

31 

21 

16 

7 

1« 

0 

4 

»o 

1 

I 
I 
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Tablb  XVI.— families  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14  YEARS  O"^  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUDING 
EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  14,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND 
STATES  COMBINED  AND  FOR  EACH  SOUTHERN  STATE— Concluded. 


FsmlUeii 

bavtag  uiaaai  Iticoiiie  (KsducJing  flatnlngB  of  chlldrea  vmdtr  U)  of^ 

Total 

fwnl- 

SiwBottmillj. 

der 
1300. 

$3m 

to 

tsw. 

»4D0 
to 

tsoo 

to 

1309. 

- 

to 
wem. 

I 

f?00 
to 

S7sa 

to 
ftlOS. 

fJOO 

to 

11,000 

to 
11.00(1. 

»1,100 
to 

tuwa 
to 

lUSOO 
lo 

12,000 
and 

ovtr. 

OEOKOM.. 

3 
3 
t 
7 
# 
I 

1 

3 
2 
4 

1 
1 

2 

I 

"a 

1 

4 
3 

1 

a 

2 

1 

3 
I 

7 

4  persotis. ....... 

5  persona..,,..,, 
fi  persons. ....... 

1 

2 
4 

1 

4 

' 

10 

4 
3 
3 
4 

i 

7 

i 

5 

1 

i 
1 

3 
1 

2S 

i 

4 

3 

1 

I 

2 
9 

as 

7  p#rs(>tis. , . . 

Jiper!»nji. ....... 

ov*f     . .  ^ . , . 

3 

3 

7 

1 

3 
3 

....... 

27 

» 

33 

Total 

24 

U 

^1 

13 

le 

30 

IS 

9, 

9  <         « 

13 

7 

1 

IW 

4LABAXA. 

1  pe  rsoEti 

1 
3 
2 

I 

3 

..... 

1 

1 

f 

5  persons, ....... 

iJ  peraoQS 

7  persons. ....... 

1 
1 
3 

2 

3 

1 

4 
I 

3 

.... 

1 

A 

1 
3 

a 
a 

3 

"l 

S 

1 

4| 

1' 

i 

1 
Z 

2 

3 

li 

1  ; 

a 
1 

2 
1 

1 

3 
1 

i 
1 

3 

1 

39 

u 

0    penun.^    and 
over 

1 

Si 

Totai 

7 

5 

U 

t       12 

10 

« 

7 

4 

S 

12 

* 

I 

w 

3  pergom. ....... 

*  Ijeraons 

3 

1 

t 

4 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

....... 

A 

&  personi!. ....... 

0  pcntods 

S 

1 

ta 

2 
2 

t 

4 

4 

m 

r 

2 
1 

4 

1 
1 

3 

2 

10 

7  persons, ...... 

^penooa ., 

0    pemans    «oil 
CITCT ...... 

3 
1 

2 

3 

13 

1 

11 

2 

2 

a 

23 

Totti] , , . , . 

13 

12 

to 

7 

S 

3 

1 

5 

77 

TABLE  XVn.— CLASSIFIED  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES  HAVINO  CHILDREN  UNDER 
16  AT  WORK,  EZCLUDINO  EARNINGS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN,  FOR  FOUR 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

This  table  relates  only  to  families  having  children  under  16  years 
of  age  at  work,  and,  classifying  the  families  according  to  size,  shows 
the  number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  income,  after  ex- 
cluding the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  of  certain  specified  amounts. 
The  figures  are  presented  for  each  of  the  four  New  England  States 
investigated,  separately.  The  data  in  regard  to  family  income 
were  secured  from  the  members  of  the  family  in  the  home,  as  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  Table  XV.  The  figures  are  necessarily 
only  approximate.  The  probabiUty  of  error  in  these  figures  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  that  of  the  114  representative  families  having  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  from  which  detailed  information  was 
secured,  only  10  of  the  families  had  as  few  as  4  persons  each,  7  having 
5  persons,  1 1  having  6  persons,  and  45  having  9  or  more  members 
.  49460°— 8.  Doc.  646,  61-2 48. 
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each.  Of  the  45  families  wilh  9  or  more  members,  the  family  income, 
after  oxchiding  the  earnings  of  the  cliildren  under  16,  was  in  three 
cases  nntlBr  $;^00,  in  two  cases  $300  to  $309,  in  three  cases  $400  to 
$499,  while  three  had  incomes  from  SI, 500  to  $1,009  and  four  in- 
comes of  $2,000  or  over.  The  Jignres  for  each  of  the  other  States  may 
be  read  in  like  manner. 

Table  XVH. ^FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AiND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EX- 
CLUDING EARNLN(;S  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16.  FOR  MAINE,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.  MASSACHUSETTS.  AND  RHODE  ISLAND, 


Fninilles 

having  aanual  tocome  (excluding  earnings  of  t-lilldren  under  16)  of— 

Total 
raini^ 

Ika. 

Btotewidslseor 
family. 

Un- 
der 

tsoo 

to 
$390. 

1400 
to 

3500 

to 

3800. 

tfiOO 

to 

SOBOi. 

S700 

to 

ST89. 
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to 

fOOO 

to 

3M9. 

31.000 

to 
S1.U90. 

ii.ioo 

Sl,l»«. 

31.200 

to 
tl.49». 

81.600 
to 

ti.gw. 

82.000 
and 
over. 

3  penons 

1 

3 

1 

1 

] 

2 

1 
3 
3 

5 

1 

1 
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1 

7 

3 
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I 
3 
3 

1 
I 

3 

1 
2 
4 
2 

I 

3 
1 
4 
e 

7 

6  persons 

1 
4 

1 

11 

7  persons 4. 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

3 

4 
2 
13 

30 

B  persons. . 

1            1 

2i          8 

1 

8 

.-...„ 

31 

9penoDMMndover 

a 

3 

48 

Tot*l 

8 
2 

« 

3 

14 

1 
1 

9 

11 

14 

8|         8 

A 

20 

4 

4 
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mw  UAHMHIKK. 

S  persons. . 

i 

A  perBcni^ 

1 

"*** 

S  pcrsoDj), 

1 

1 
I 
2 
I 

1 

I 

I 

, 

* 

6  persons 

1 

1 
1 

I 
1 
1 
2 

1 

******* 

7  persons. 

I 

2 

1 
1 

-V  * 

s 

8  persons 

1 
3 



I 

I 
3 

1 

1 

i" 

10 

1>p«noiu»ndover 

S 

1 

IS 

Total 

ft 

1 

« 

6 

8 

* 

1 

S 

3 

t 

2 

3 

1 

43 

1IA.<MACHCSETTS. 

2  persons 

1 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 

10 

1 

3  persons.     .... 

2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
3 
2 

I 
4 

"s 
2 
4 

6 

2 
0 
2 
3 
4 
1 
4 

2 
2 
2 
1 
I 
5 
4 

2 
1 

4 
1 
1 
3 
3 



13 

4  persons. » 

1 
3 
4 
0 
3 
3 

8 

4 
3 
3 

**3 

28 

6  persons. 

2 
2 
4 
2 
3 

i' 

1 
1 
3 

J 

2 
3 

3 

3 
8 

1 

a" 

6 

33 

0  persons 

83 

7  persons. 

a  perwns 

27 

9  persons  and  0  ver 

as 

Total 

25 

20 

22 

21 

17 

14 

30 

16 

13 

6 

27 

1« 

0 

228 

BUUDE  ISLAlfO. 

3  pcrsoDd 

4 

1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

5 

4  persons 

I 
2 

1 
1 

"4* 

i 
3 

I 

■  1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
5 

.... 

1 
3 
3 
1 

1 

5 

5  persons ..... 

1 

■■■3" 
1 

1 

3 
1 
6 

9 

9 

S 

1 

3" 

2 

1 
1 
3 
4 

a' 

4 

i 

4 

4 

18 

IS 

7  persona 

8  persons. . . 

21 

38 

9per«OQ8andover 

2 

ToUl 

« 

a 

tt 

• 

s 

12 

• 

10 

« 

e 

U 

7 

0 

lOft 

TABLE  XVm.— CLASSirmD  INCOME  OF  FAHIUiSS  HAVINO  CHILDBEN 
UNDER  18  AT  WORK.  EXCLUDINa  EABNINeS  OF  SUCH  CHILDREN,  FOB 
FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 


[ 


Table  XVIII  is  in 
form,  save  that  the 
of  the  head  of  the  J 


ts  like  the  preceding  Table  XVII  in 

grouped  according  to  the  nativity 

of  according  to  State.     Tlie  .table 


I 
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relates,  just  as  in  case  of  Table  XVII,  only  to  families  having  children 
under  16  years  of  age  at  work  and,  classifying  the  families  according 
to  size,  shows  the  number  of  each  specified  size  having  annual  in- 
come, after  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  children  under  16,  of 
certain  specified  amounts.  The  families  for  which  detailed  data  were 
secured  in  the  four  New  England  States  covered  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  nativity  of  the  head  of  the  family  into  native  of  native 
parents,  native  of  foreign  parents,  foreign  bom,  and  all  nativities. 
The  data  in  regard  to  family  income  were  secured  from  the  members 
of  the  family  in  the  home,  as  described  in  connection  with  Table  XV. 
The  figures  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of 
error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

An  examination  of  the  part  of  the  table  relating  to  families 
whose  heads  were  foreign  bom  shows  that  of  the  440  representative 
families  of  that  class  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work, 
from  which  detailed  information  was  secured,  23  had  3  persons  or 
less  each,  32  families  had  4  persons,  48  had  5  persons,  and  133  had 

9  or  more  members  each.  Of  the  133  families  having  9  or  more  mem- 
bers, 5  had  incomes  during  the  year,  excluding  the  earnings  of  the 
children  under  16,  of  less  than  $300,  4  had  incomes  of  $300  to  $399, 

10  had  incomes  of  $400  to  $499,  while  16  had  $1,500  to  $1,999,  and 
14  had  $2,000  or  over.  The  figures  for  the  families  of  other  nativities 
may  bo  studied  in  like  manner. 

Table  XVIII.-FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY,  EXCLUDING 
EARNINGS  OF  (CHILDREN  UNDER  16,  AND  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF 
FAMILY,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES  COMBINED. 


Katl%'ltF  of  head 

oliuiitl^BnclalBe 

of  family. 

Families  having  annual  Inoomf  (excJudlng  aumliifs  of  children  uuxkr  16)  of— 

Totsl 

rami* 
ItflS, 

Un- 
der 

1300 
to 

S4C0 
1490. 

taw 

to 

SOS. 

MOO 

to 

moo. 

•740 
to 

1799. 

WW 

10 

181)9. 

lu 

11,(100 

to 
tl.ODO. 

ti.ioo 
to 

tl,19B. 

ti^aoo 

to 

|],499. 

ti^mo 

to 
11,099. 

•2.(100 
and 
over. 

N4TIVE  or  HA- 

4  penoD'i' 

3 

fi  j}€i7it»n3 ..... 

t 

1 

G  persans. ,,....,. 

1 

1 

7  pfTBOllE.    .....    . 

1 

8  penon.i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

9  penocu  anU  over 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 

* 

Txrtal 

1 

2 

2 

..... 

1 

a 

3  ■      2 

.2 

M 

19 

KATTVE  OF  FOR. 
ElOH  FA&ENT9. 

3  persons. 

3 

4  persons . 

1 

2 

1 

i 

S  ptrsoQs. ..-.,... 

a 

6  p^reoas. , 

1 

:■"! 

1 

ft 

7  persons. ...  . . . , 

1 

3 

8  persons. 

^=^=i 

1 

4 

9  persons  Had  over 

1 

4 

1 
2 

2 

4  , 

1 
1 

a 

3 

I 

1 

le 

TttUL..... 

M  » 

3|       a 

2 

1 

I 

» 
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Table  XVIU.-FAMILIES  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  1«  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AT  WORK.  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  INCOME  OF  FAMILY.  EXTLUDING 
EARNINGS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16.  AND  BY  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OP 
FAMILY,  FOR  FCtUR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATE8  COMBINED-Conchided. 

^^^^B  Nativity  of  head 
^^^^^M  offamflviindsise 

FemAles  having  Annual  Inoome  (excluding  earnings  of  ohUdnn  under  16)  of— 

Total      1 
lle^ 

Un- 
der 
»3Q0. 

tano 

to 

$309. 

S400 

to 

1499. 

to 

(o 

seas. 

STOO 

t<» 

$799. 

1800 

to 

tSSfi. 

«00 

to 

t(Rl9. 

11,000 

to 
tLOM. 

11,100 

to 
$1,190. 

$i,aoo 

to 
$1,499. 

$1,500 

to 
$1,909. 

t2jaoQ 
and 
over. 

^H                   rOREIQH  BORN. 

1 

11 
6 
3 
6 
C 
.    5 
5 

42 

• 

73 
133 

440 

^H             SpersQos 

^^1            4  persons 

^^1            5  persons 

^^H             6pers(Hui 

^^1            7  persons 

^^M           8  persons 

^^1            VperaoQs  and  over 

^M               

^H                    ALL  .NATJVITIE.S. 

Mr              apersons 

Spersons 

4  persons 

6pefsons... 

7  persons 

Spersons 

9  persons  and  over 

3 

4 
4 

5 

a 

2 
4 

24 

1 
2 
2 
7 
6 
7 
10 

35 

I 

0 
8 
45 

I 

4 

(1 
5 

e 
(i 

1 
I 

7 
2 

t 

IL 

..... 

5 
5 
B 
9 
7 

36 

1 
5 
6 

7 
6 
3 

7 

35 

1 
2 

4 
4 
7 
6 

§■ 

3 

5 
9 

9 

7 
5 

14 
S 

30 

2 

3 
2 
6 
16 

a' 

4 
14 

30  1    31 

24 

1« 

63 

28 

23 

1 

11 
6 
4 
6 
« 
& 

ij 

15»     " 

3 

4 
fl 

2 

I 
4 
2 
8 

e 

7 

11 

3 

'S 
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9 

7 
10 

3 
3 
4 
6 
« 
ft 
8 

2 

2 
8 
4 

4 
ft 

12 

..... 

i 
7 
ft 
10 
11 

1 

« 
8 
8 
3 
8 

3 
I 

2 

3 
S 

11 

9 

7 
5 

lA 
6 

32 

j- 

3 

3 

6 
18 

1 
i* 

4 
15 

Total. 

45 

30 

39  1    411  1    38  1    41 

43 

39 

27 

21  j       67 

30  '       23  1      402 

TABLE  HX-mCOlO  AND   HOTTSINO  CONDITIONS  OY  FAlULIBS   OWNING     " 

AND  RENTING  HOMES. 

1                  This  table  shows  for  each  Stat*  the  housing  conditions,  the  income, 
'               and  the  cost  of  rent,  of  representative  famihes  owning  homes  and 
1               rentin*,'  homes  either  from  the  emph)yin<;  company  or  from  other 
'               persons.     The  statistics  are  shown  with  the  faniihes  grouped  accord- 
ing to  nativity  of  the  head  of  the  family  as  well  as  for  all  the  families 
in  each  State  from  which  detailed  information  was  secured.     The 
I               families  included  in   the   table  are  the  same  as  those  includetl  in 
Tables  XIV  and  XV  preceding,  and  are  in  all  coses  families  having 
one  or  more  woman  or  child  members  employed  in  the  cotton  mills 
coveretl   bv   tliis  investigation.     The  selection  of  the  families  has 
been  explained  in  comiection  with  Table  XIV.     The  income,  also, 
was  explamed  in  connection  with  Table  XV.     It  should  be  said  here, 
however,  of  the  income's,  that  while  they  were  secured  from  the  mem- 
bt»rs  of  the  family  in  the  home  tliey  are  necessarily  otdy  approximate. 
1               The  probability  of  error  in  the  figures  relating  to  income  is  discussed    1 
1               in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418.     The  table  is  divided  into  three  sec-    1 
tions.  Section  A  presenting  the  facts  by  nativity  for  each  of  the  four    | 
New  England  States  covered  by  the  investigation,  Section  B  by  na- 
tivity and  race  for  the  four  New  England  States  covered  combined,     _ 
Section  C  for  the  whole  group  of  families  for  each  of  the  six  Southern    M 
States,  practically  all  the  employees  there  being  bom  in  this  country    ■ 
of  D&tive  parents.                                                                                    M 
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An  examination  of  that  part  of  Section  A  relating  to  Maine  shows 
a  total  of  155  families,  from  which  information  was  secured.  Of  these 
families  26,  or  16.8  per  cent,  occupied  separate  houses,  and  129, 
or  83.2  per  cent,  lived  in  apartment  or  tenement  buildings.  In  the 
apartment  or  tenement  buildings  in  which  these  129  families  lived 
there  was  an  average  of  6.2  famihes  in  each  building;  this  includes 
all  families  living  in  the  buildings,  whether  included  in  this  investi- 
gation or  not.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per  family  used  for 
sleeping  piuposes  was  3.6,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  per 
sleeping  room  was  2.1.  The  families  owning  their  homes  numbered 
18,  or  11.6  per  cent  of  the  total  families.  In  these  families  the  aver- 
age gross  income  per  family  was  $1,489,  the  average  net  income 
(amount  paid  into  family  fund)  per  family  was  $1,323,  the  differ- 
ence being  due  to  amounts  retained  for  personal  use  by  certain 
members  of  the  family.  The  average  number  of  rooms  per  family 
for  the  families  owning  homes  was  6.8.  Similar  information  is  pre- 
sented for  families  renting  company  houses  and  families  renting 
noncompany  houses.  The  information  for  each  of  the  other  States 
covered  by  the  investigation  may  be  read  in  like  manner  in  Section 

A,  and  for  the  families  of  the  races  most  frequently  found  in  Section 

B,  and  for  the  individual  States  for  the  group  of  Southern  States  in 
Section  C. 
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PER  FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS. 

A.-BT  HATXVXTY:  MAHTX.  VXW  aAMPSEZSX,   MASBAOHUSXTTB,  RHODX   XSLASD. 


Nativity  of  bead  of  family. 

New  Hampshire. 

Hassachaaetts. 

Rhode  Island. 
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2 

3 

79 

84 

32 

24 
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4 

14 
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1 

1 

3 

31 

34 

9 

5 

82 

96 

1 

5 

81 

37 

3 
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28.1 

20.8 
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1 

1 

48 

50 

23 

19 
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3 

9 
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6 

29 
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6 

12 
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53 
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9 
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10 

1 

9 

10 

3 

2 

63 

68 

3 

28 

80 

11 
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9.4 

8.3 
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15.5 
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17.6 
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12 
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$1,102 
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32 

5 

8 

51 
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83 

87 
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6.9 

11.1 
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28 
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8.1 
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6.4 

5.9 
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34 
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6.6 
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25 
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$1.40 
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1 

1 

40 

42 
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14 
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8 

48 
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S962 
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31 
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11.3 
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83 
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10.9 
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11.6 

11.6 
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8.8 

88 

4.0        8.0 

6.0 
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5.4 

84 
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$1.50 
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85 

a  Not  including  one  apartment  house  with  number  in  apartment  not  reported. 
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Ta»lr  XIX.-FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTINO  HOMES,  INCOME  PKB 

•^BT  KAnVTTY  AVP  RACK:  70VX  SXW  IVOIJUn>  STATES  COMKVXD. 


ALL  rAKILIia. 

ToUl  DoralKr  of  iunllla 

Namber  aoeapjlnc  Mpante  boaw 
Per  eent  oocupjrlns  separate  houK 
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rxMiuKs  owitnia  bomu. 
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Average  net  iiH-ami:  (miKmiit  paid  Into  CAtntly  food)  per  lamllj.. 
Avei«ge  Daniber  of  roonui  itvr  family 

mUlUKS  RENTIKU  HOHCa 


10     Number  of  families  nriting  homes. 
17     Per  cent  of  families  rrnting  homes. 


i 

i 


rAKrLir.s  renttno  ooMPAirr  BOtrsu, 

Kumber  of  famiilps  renting  company  bouaoa. 

Per  cent  of  tamiliea  renting  comp«ny  bouses  of  families  renitnit 

bomea. 
Average  gross  itvxituf  i»>t  (inillv 

Averagpneli!  "I  Into  family  fund)  per  tamily. 

Average  ren I  i  yc«r.-. 

Per  cent  of  Ki  i  to  rent 

Per  cent  of  nei  uuxiiuv  ili'vuU?<l  lo  r<^t 
Avctagt  number  of  rooms  p«r  family 
Avenge  rent  per  room  per  month 

rAMIUBS  BENTINa  NONCOMPAXr  ROUSES. 

Namber  of  families  rrnting  noncompany  bmu^.   

Percent  of  famlilis  renting  nuru^mpany  botucs  of  fomllien  rent- 
ing liumw 
Aver-i.'  r  fujiliv 

Avera>  lint  p:tid  into  fiuolly  fund)  per  family. 

Avera;.'.  ,]',   [,.T  vi'jr.  _, 

Percent  ._.l  J  m 

Par  cent  of! 
Average  nuisu:--  < 
Avenge  rent  |>er  room  per  luoatii 
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FAMILY.  COST  OF  RENT,  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS— Continued. 

B.-BY  HATIVITY  AlTD  RACK:  FOUR  HZW  BVOLAVD  8TATZ8  COMlBZirED. 


Nativity  and  race  of  head  of  (amlly. 


Native  of  foreign 
parents. 


Portu-  Other 
gueae.    races. 


1 
100.0 
2.0, 
I 
12 

,.v 

3.0  I 


3 

100.0 

4.0 

23 

11 

3.7 

2.1 


Total. 


... 

1 

100.0 

3 
100.0 

3 
100.0 

11,307  1 
tl.ONO 
S74 
5.6 
0.8 
0.3 
$0.97 

I     1 

'  100.0 

tl.923 

fl.923 

'    IKM 

5.4 

5.4 

H.O 

SI.  45 

55 
15 

27.3 
40 

72.7 
3.4 

374 
187 
3.4 
2.0 


0 

10.9 

ll.2aH 

tl,23S 

7.3 


14 
28.fi 

SI. 323 

81,2')l> 
882 
0.2 
0.8 
0.3 
$1.09 


35 
71.4 

$1,127 

$1,088 

Sl()2 

9.1 

9.4 

5.5 

$1 .  5|-> 


Foreign  bom. 


French 
Cana- 
dian. 


302  ■ 

19.'o 

315 
80.4 

5.4 

2,085 
1,380 

3.5 

2.2 


48 

12  2 

$1,522 

SI,  434 

0.4 


344 

87.8 


104 
30.2 

91,2(12 
SI. 214 
$70 
0.0 
0.2 
0.0 
$0.90 


240 

09.8 

$1,207 

$1,130 

$109 

9.0 

9.0 

5.0 

$1.01 


Eng- 
lish. 


84 
22 

20.2 
02 

73.8 
3.0 

455 
248 
3.0 
1.8 


Irish. 


18 

21.4 

$1,444 

$1,418 

0.3 


06 
78.6 


9 
13.0 

$1,556 

$1,550 

$110 

7.1 

7.1 

6.7 

11.38 


67 

80.4  j 

$1,129 

$1.(W2 

$119  I 

10.5 

11.0 

5.1 

$1.93 


08 
27 

27.0 
71 

72.4 
3.0 

579 
312 
3.2 
1.9 


17 

17.3 

$1,908 

$],0K2 

0.8 


81 
82.7 


15 
18.5 

$1,087 
$1,087 
$72 
6.6 
6.0 
6.7 
$0.90 


06 
81.6 

$997 
$907 
$113 
11.3 
11.0 
5.6 
$1.07 


Italian.  Polish.  1  J)®!'"- 


27 

9 

33.3 

18 

06.7 

3.2 

223 
101 
3.7 
2.2 


8 

29.0 

$l,3«i8 

$1,239 

7.1 


10 
70.4 


0 
47.4 

$1,112 

$1,074 

$85 

7.6 

7.0 

0.3 

$1.11 


10 
52.6 

$H49 
$S2S 
$110 
13.7 
14.1 
5.7 
$1.70 


46 

4 

8.7 

42 

01.3 

05.4 

328 
153 
3.3 
2.1 


3 

6.5 
$1.2|-i0 
$1,200 

0.3 


43 
03.5 


23 
63.5 

$703 
$788 
$00 
7.6 
7.6 
4.7 
11.07 


ao 

46.5 

$791 

$791 

$86 

10.8 

10.8 

4.2 

$1.70 


64 

13 
24.1 

41 

76.0 

4.5 

408 
1S4 
3.4 
2.2 


14 

25.9 

$1,556 

$1,556 

5.7 


40 
74.1 


10 
25.0 

$1,234 
$1,196 
$64 
6.2 
6.3 
6.8 
10.92 


ao 

76.0 

$041 
$035 
8101 
10.7 
10.8 
5.0 
$1.67 


Other 
races. 


67 
14 

24.6 
43 

75.4 
4.0 

353 
184 
3.2 
1.9 


8 

14.0 

$1,408 

$1,420 

7.8 


'40 
86.0 


15 

ao.6 

SI. 170 
$1,170 
$00 
6.0 
5.0 
6.0 
10.07 


S4 

60.4 

$1,013 
I0S6 
$130 
1^8 
13.5 
6.0 
$2.14 


Total. 


768 

106 
21.0 

502 
78.1 

4.8 

5,331 

2,502 

3.4 

2.1 


116 

15.3 

$1,550 

$1,464 

6.5 


642 
84.7 


185 
28.8 

$1,188 
$1,166 
$74 
6.3 
6.4 
6.2 
$0.00 


467 
71.2 

$1,100 

$1,06$ 

$111 

10.0 

10.6 

6.4 

$1.70 


All 
nativi- 
ties. 


Mar- 
glnal 
num- 
ber. 


854 

103 

22.6 

061 

77.4 

•  4.8 

5.030 

2,888 

3.4 

2.1 


126 

14.8 

$1,521 

$1,430 

6.6 


728 
85.2 


204 
28.0 

$1,192 
$1,156 
$76 
6.4 
6.6 
6.3 
$1.01 


534 

72.0 

$1,100 

$1,063 

$111 

10.0 

10.6 

6.6 

$1.70 


1 
3 
3 
4 
ft 
0 

7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 
13 

14 
16 


16 
17 


18 
10 

30 
21 
22 
23 
34 
35 
38 


27 
28 

30 
30 
$1 
$3 
33 
84 
85 


•  Not  including  one  apartment  house  with  number  in  apartment  not  rapwted. 


WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EABNERS — COTTON  TEXTILES, 

Table  XIX.— FAMILIES  OWNING  AND  RENTING  HOMES,  INCOME  PER 

FAMILY,  COST  OF  RENT.  AND  UOUSLNG  CONDITIUXS-Concluded. 

C— HATIVE    BORK    OF    HATTTE    PA&SNTS    0H1.Y:    VULGIKIA,    HORTH     CAItOUVA« 
S017TH  CAROLUTA,  QEOROIA.  ALABAMA.  MIfiSXfiSIFPX. 


^ 


ALL  FAUILIXa. 


Total  number  of  [nrnilies 

Number  wni  pylng  wpanite  hoiue 

Per  rent  oct'u  pylnK  sepamtt*  houiif 

Number  (n  ujuirtiiu'rii  or  tcn«'iii?rii  biiil'linu. , 

Percent  in  ajKiriinotii  or  (4'iicTnciit  bDilding. . 

Avera)?p  niiml)er  tj(  f^imiljeis  iit-r  ajiortmeiil  or 
tpnomcm  J.uildlng  (IncliidinR  all  familU'.s  In 
muU  hiiil'ltn);) 

Toliil  number  of  pnrsona  Blt't'pln^  In  hoiiw 

Ti>lut  number  of  roonw  tise<l  for  »kt«pinp 

A\'eraite  nniiiWr  of  rooms  jwr  fiimily  used  /or 
sleeping 

Average  number  of  pi'rsons  perpleeitdigrooni- 

rAUTLIRS  OWNING  HOMES. 


Number  of  families  owalni;  homes . . . , , 

Viyr  (t»nt  of  families  ownlnif  homes 

A  veniue  pross  in«)mf  p«T  family 

AvfruRe  net  income  {amount  paW  Inlotiunlly 

fund)  per  family 

Average  numherof  rooms  per  fiunlly , 


fAUILlE^  RENT]^a  HOM£S. 


Number  of  families  roof  Injc  homes. 
I'er  cent  of  fumlliea  reuilnp  homes. 


r\MlLXES  BENTINO  COMPANT  noUSES.  (0 

Niiml>er  &t  families  r»'nting  rmnpany  houses. , 
I'er  (vntoffiimlllc^  rnithiK  Lompany  houi«!s 

of  fumllies  renlinu  liumes. 

A  vertiee  vriwH  iniume  jwr  ftirriily , 

A  vertipeneiljutimpf  amount  paUl  Into  family 

fun<l)  per  fjrallv 

Average  rent  fMhl  |w«r  frmnily  per  year 

Per  eeni  of  Ktusa  iiicwnie  ilevnt*Hl  io  rent 

Per  cent  of  net  Income  devoted  to  rent.. 

AveniRe  number  of  room^  per  family 

Average  rent  per  room  per  month 


StAtes. 


Vit- 


PAMILIF^  Livmcj  IN  HOUSKa  ItCKT  ntCK. 

Numljor  of  fftmlllf»  living  In  botisea  renl.  free. . 
Per  teui  of  famllii>s<i  living  in  houses  rent  free 

of  fiimlllw  living  in  compauv  hoiiseij. 

Average  rtosh  Income  jwr  mmlly. 

Avemge  nei  income  (amount  patil  inlo  bmily 

fuml )  jier  fumlly 


78 
£6 

71. K 
22 

28.2 


2.0 

im 

2.4 

2.8 


0 

7.7 

t362 
h.i 


72 
92,  i 


45 

62.5 
t74l 

KWO 

•5P.  Xti 

7.  7 

8.2 

a.  5 

11.36 


irAMttJCS  RENTIMG  NOTiCOMPANT  nOUSES. 

Number  of  famlilea  renting  noncompany 
houses. 

Per  cent  of  Tamil  lea  renting  noncompany 
houwH  ot  families  renting  homes 

Avemge  grotw  Iticonu'  per  family. ., 

Average  net  income  ^amount  (iiud  Into  hunlly 
fund  M"''' ^at'il'y 

Average  rent  puld  per  family  per  year 

Per  cent  of  gross  Income  devoti-il  to  rent 

Per  cent  of  net  Int'ome  devoied  lo  rent 

Average  n u  m  ber  o!  rooms  i*-  

Avwure rent  perroom  per • 


37 

37.5 
1818 

1703 

174.28 

B.l 

10.0 

3.0 

$1.39 


North 
Caro- 


40D 
473 
94.8 
20 
A.2 


2.3 

3,5r« 
1,30S 

3.0 
2.7 


30 
7,« 
1032 

t«71 
4.3 


•4m 

92.2 


3Sa 

71.7 
«84« 

t772 

134.  ti.^ 

4.1 

4.A 

4.1 

10. 71 


90 
21.0 

•773 


31 

0.7 
1920 

S857 

t53  04 

&.8 

«.2 

4.3 

11.04 


South 
Caro- 
Hn* 


432 

3M 

91.2 

38 

8.8 


2.0 
3,(I9U 
1.213 

2.8 


n 

2,0 

fi.2na 
fijai 

4.9 


*421 
97.  A 


406 

90.4 
S9US 

8841 

$30.98 

4.1 

4.4 

4.4 

10.71 


.3 
11,707 

tl.707 


14 

3.3 
Sl,04fi 

I9M 

860.84 

fi.8 

6.2 

&.0 

81.01 


Oeor- 

Atar 

banu. 

sippl. 

312 
240 

70.9 
72 

23.1 

156 
132 

85.2 
23 

14.8 

91 
77 

84.6 
14 

15.4 

2.3 

2.062 

821 

3.0 

1.180 

413 

2.0 
661 
243 

2.6 
2.5 

Z7 
3.9 

2.7 
2.7 

U 
4-8 

11,149 

6 
12 

81.174 

8800 
&.0 

81,140 
A.4 

tun 

95.2 

150 

96.0 

«91 
100.0 

242 

147 

87 

81.5 
t883 

98.0 
8984 

7».« 
1808 

8822 

849.24 

&.0 

fl.O 

4.2 

80.96 

l»4 

853.28 

fi.4 

0.0 

4.1 

tl.OB 

IS6S 

803.76 

7.1 

7.4 

4.1 

81.30 

18 

9 

0.1 
1990 

9.9 
8«88 

1923 

1568 

87 

3 

15 

12.4 
8888 

XO 
8780 

16.5 
•772 

SMS 

878.10 

8.8 

9.2 

3.7 

tl.70 

S7M 

sao.oo 

7.7 

7.9 

3.3 

81.50 

8772 

191.20 

U.S 

U.8 

4.2 

•1.81 

Total 
Soiiih- 

em 
Statca. 


1.567 
1.372 

87.6 
195 

12.4 


2.1 
11.129 
4.1S7 

2.7 

2.7 


76 
4.9 


SSM 

4.7 


•1.491 
95.1 


1.3S7 
O.0 


•821 

•70 


137 
8.5 


L 


«  Jncludlnx  99  rtimllie* 
* /opfiidliiir  1  famfiv  i 
elDcluiilae  l.s  fumllle 


■f  Including  9  buntUM  whose  rent  b  tree. 

<  1  neiuding  127  tomllies  wbose  rent  k  free. 

f  'SoV  Viu:\u&!m%tuivtttaa  Uvio<  In  houaM  nut  bva. 
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TABLE  XZ.— CHILDBEN  UKDEB  14  AT  WOBK  AND  ECONOKIC  CONDITION 

OF  THSm  FAKILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  for  the  families  having  children 
imder  14  years  of  age  at  work,  the  economic  condition  of  the  fami- 
lies grouped  according  to  condition  as  to  parents,  i.  e.  as  the  children 
were  orphans,  children  of  widows,  of  deserted  mothers,  of  incapaci- 
tated fathers,  of  idle  fathers,  with  both  parents  at  work,  or  with 
fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work.  The  selection  of  the  representa- 
tive families  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this 
table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXIX. 
The  facts  in  regard  to  family  income,  being  secured  from  members  of  the 
family  in  the  home,  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability , 
of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that  the 
families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  contained  30  children 
imder  14  years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these  4,  or  13.3  per  cent,  were  the 
children  of  widows,  one  was  a  child  of  a  deserted  mother,  2  were 
children  of  idle  fathers.  In  the  case  of  3,  or  10  per  cent,  both  fathers 
and  mothers  were  at  work,  while  in  the  case  of  20,  or  66.7  per  cent, 
the  father  but  not  the  mother  was  at  work.  Of  these  30  children  it 
is  shown  that  4  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  in  the  case  of  one  child 
both  the  parents  being  at  work  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  3  the 
father  but  not  the  mother  was  at  work.  With  regard  to  the  fami- 
lies, it  is  shown  that  each  of  these  children  represents  a  separate 
family,  save  in  the  last  group  of  "fathera  but  not  mothers  at  work," 
where  in  one  case  2  children  are  from  one  family.  Under  the  average 
size  of  family  the  facts  are  shown  for  each  of  the  classes  of  children, 
it  appearing  that  the  average  size  of  the  families  was  8,  varying  from 
5  in  the  family  where  the  mother  was  deserted  to  10  in  the  case  of  the 
two  families  of  idle  fathers.  Under  average  income  of  family,  there 
is  shown  for  each  group  of  families  the  average  earnings  of  the  chil- 
di-en  under  14  and  the  average  family  income,  excluding  the  earnings 
of  the  children  under  14.  These  facts  are  followed  by  a  column 
showing  the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earn- 
ings of  children  under  14,  which,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  a  group  of 
columns  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  families  with  per 
capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  14,  of 
less  than  SI,  less  than  $1.50,  less  than  $2,  and  $2  and  over.  From 
an  examination  of  these  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  for  all  the  fami- 
lies the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  14,  was  $2.15,  and  that  in  two  of  the  families,  or  6.9 
per  cent  of  all,  the  per  capita  weekly  income  on  the  same  basis  was 
less  than  $1 ;  in  7,  or  24.1  per  cent,  of  the  families  it  was  less  than 
$1.50,  and  in  16  of  the  families,  or  55.2  per  cent,  it  was  less  than  S2. 
The  sections  of  the  table  relating  to  the  various  other  States  may  be 
read  in  like  manner. 
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r             Table  XX.-CHILDREN    UNDER   M   YEARS   OF  A<iE  AT  WORK:  ILLIT      B 
1                                                           WIDOWS.  DESERTED  MOTHERS.  IDLE  FATHERS,       ■ 

1 

Conditfon  as  to  parents. 

Childrtti  tUHler  14  yews  of  sc*  •!  work. 

■ 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Number. 

Percent. 

Unsble  to  read  and 
write. 

Families 

bsTiiig 

such 

CfaJIdXHL 

Numher. 

Per  cent. 

HAWK. 
1                  Orphans 

4 

1 

ii'3 

4 

1 

1                 ClilMiTti  of  (Jf'j^rtwl  iiiothws 

Cbllilri'ii  ol  Ituiipai'ltatwl  (atbcn 

Chliilrvn  of  itHe  fathers 

2 
3 

ao 

©.7 

10.0 
«V,7 

2 

3 
19 

CWIdrrn  with  liotlii  |>Hrei]Ls:at  work... , - 

1 
■  3 

•  15.8 

Childrai)  wiiti  rathci^  but  not  motbenat  work 

'                           Total- -.  

30 

100, 0 

•  4 

«I3.8 

29 

NEW  iiAiframiB. 

Orphans... 

ChllflTen  of  widows _ - . 

ChiMnni  of  flfserti?*!  iiiothenj , 

ChtMirn  of  liiriipailtAtPd  tat  hen 

»• 

Chil<In?n  of  iii Ic  lathers 

ChiUirrti  wit  h  l)oth  parent-s  at  work - . 

Children  with  fulhcrs  but  not  mu.thcr8al  work 

Total     

2 

ioao 

1 

2 

loao 

t 

MASSACSvasm. 

Orphaos 

Chlklren  of  dcatTled  mothers.. 

^ 

Chll<ircn  o f  1  d  Ip  tut  hers 

Children  with  both  parent* ul  work 

Chlldrpu  with  fiiihcry  but  not  mothers af  work...... 

Total 

1 

100.0 

I 

loao 

1 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

RHOt>R  ISLAND. 
Orphans 

Children  of  widows. 

Children  ol  deserted  motben 

2 

1 

11.7 

&9 

a 

1 

Childr<*ii  onnniikoritated bthera.... 

rhjidrrn  t>f  Id le  luthM» 

Children  with  itoih  paimtsat  work 

2 
12 

11.8 

70.6 

a 
11 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work. ..... 

Total 

I 

8.3 

17 

100.0 

1 

5.0 

16 

TOTAL,  mW  EKGLAIfD  OKOin>. 

Orptuuiia , 

Childn^n  of  widows 

4 
8 

1 

2 

6 

35 

8.0 
8,0 
2.0 
4.0 
10.0 

Tao 

Children  ofdeserKd  mothere 

Children  ol  tcicapiultated  fatbers ,,......,...... 

83 

Children  olhlh*  fill  lien. .. 

Children  with  Ix^th  parents  at  work 

1 

ao.o 

•  14.7 

Children  with  fat  hem  but  not  niotbevB  «t  work .. 

Total 

riBOINtA. 

Orphans 

fiO 

100.0 

«6 

•  12.2 

4T 

ChTldren  ol  wklowB 

8 
6 
2 

14.8 
11.1 
3.7 

7 
4 

87.  A 
88^7 

T 
4 
1 

ChlMrwiofdBserted  moth*""                 .,* 

Children  ollncanorltnted                        ..• 

CW id nen  olid le  lathers..                            •: 

Child ivn  with  both  panfl                             .. 

5 

•■8 
81.1 

8 

32 

100. 0 
88.7 

ClJlldren  with  lathers  h« ^                   ♦ftrk 

Total 1 

M 

100. 0 

»8 

70.4 

8> 

i                                                                                      icaw&kn 

(\iU)VTe9w\c&. 

^^ 

_ 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OP  FAMILIES  OF 
FATHERS  AT  WORK,  ETC..  FOR  EACH    STATE. 


Families  having  children  under  14  at  work. 

-Aver, 
age  site 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly  in- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings  of 
children 
under  14. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of  chil- 
dren under  14)  of— 

* 

Earnings 
of  chil- 
dren un- 
derl4. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  14. 

Leesthanll. 

Less  than  S1.50 

Less  than  82. 

12  and  over. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
;ent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cant. 

6.3 
5.0 

1104 
160 

1604 

705 

t2.12 
2.71 

2 

50.0 

2 

50.0 

3 
1 

50.0 

loao 

10.0 
9.3 
8.2 

274 
124 
156 

1,118 
801 
952 

2.15 
1.62 
2.23 

1 

1 
3 

50.0 
33.3 
15.8 

1 
3 
10 

50.0 
100.0 
52.6 

1 

50.0 

2 

10.5 

9 

47.4 

8.0 

154 

904 

2.15 

2 

6.9 

7 

24.1 

16 

55.2 

IS 

44.8 



6 

48 

710 

2.28 

1 

100.0 

6 

48 

710 

2.28 

1 

100.0 

5 

i66 

726 

2.79 

1 

100.0 

5 

166 

726 

2.79 

1 

100. 0 



1          '   " 

5.5 
8.0 

64 

105 

568 
2,106 

1.99 
5.06 

1 

50.0 

1 
1 

50.0 

100.0 

6.0 
7.5 

200 
150 

1,032 
983 

l:tJ 

2 

7 

100.0 

3 

27.3 

4 

36.4 

08.6 

7.1 

141 

1.007 

3.16 

3 

18.8 

6 

31.3 

11 

68.7 

6.3 
5.3 
8.0 
10.0 
8.0 
7.8 

104 
89 
105 
274 
154 
151 

694 
614 
2,106 
1,118 
893 
948 

2.12 
2.21 
5.06 
2.15 
2.15 
2.34 

2 

50.0 

2 
1 

fiO.0 
83.3 

2 
3 

1 

1 
2 
18 

50.0 

06.7 

100.0 

1 
1 
6 

50.0 
30.0 
18.8 

1 
S 
14 

80.0 
60.0 
48.7 

50.0 

40.0 

2 

6.3 

50.8 

7.6 

148 

931 

2.36 

2 

4.3 

10 

21.3 

21 

44.7 

26 

55.  S 

4.0 
6.0 
6.0 

156 
197 
359 

238 
548 
350 

1.14 

1.76 
1.12 

4 

57.1 

4 
1 
1 

57.1 
25.0 
100.0 

6 
3 

1 

85.7 
75.0 
100.0 

1 
1 

14.3 
25.0 

6.2 
8.1 

109 
160 

585 

716 

1.81 
1.74 

2 
10 

40.0 
40.0 

8 
17 

60.0 
68.0 

2 
8 

40.0 

3 

8.0 

82.0 

6.9 

167 

606 

1.65 

6 

14.3 

18 

43.9 

30 

71.4 

12 

28.6 
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1               Table  XX. -CHILDREN    UNDER    14   YEARS   OF  AGE  AT  WORK;    JLLII 
1                                                          WlDOWi^i,  DESERTED  Mt>THERS,  IDLE  FATHERS 

1 

1 

1 
i 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

^^M                            CaaditlOD  w  to  parents. 

Ctiildrea  under  H  years  of  age  at  work. 

Zfumber. 

Peroont. 

Unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Komllies 

having 

such 

pbJIdrea. 

Number. 

Peroeot. 

NORTH  CAAOUNA. 

Orphans 

HhUdren  of  widows 

48 

17 

20 

1.1 

307 

10.0 
6  7.5 
3.9 
4.C 
3.0 

70.1 

«13 
e21 

'9 

«t2» 

«3n.i 

e72.4 
<fl0.0 
400.0 
eS3.3 

««5.8 

37 
23 
13 
13 
10 
210 

Children  of  ilwerted  molhere , --.-, 

Children  of  loi'up'u'llaleil  bitheru. ..... 

ChllilrLHi  oriilie  falhiTs.. 

Children  wilh  Iwlh  parenlsfil  work 

Children  witli  futberfi  but  not  motheraat  work 

Total 

4^ 

100.0 

tm 

/&4.5 

314 

sotrm  CAJiouNA. 
Orphans. 

Children  of  widows 

75 

19 
21 
10 
29 
313 

16.1 
4.1 
4.  ft 
2.1 

0.2 
07,0 

40 

16 
12 
4 
IS 

<iai 

63.3 
84.2 

57.1 

40.0 

51.7 

C48.5 

50 
U 
1« 

T 

19 

199 

ChiJdreii  of  doaerted  mothers 

Chtldrcn  of  Incapacitated  fathers 

Chlldrfnofldle  fathers 

Cbtldren  with  Iwth  parentsut  work 

ChiJdnsn  with  fniberH  but  not  motheraat  work 

Total 

4(57 

100,0 

<2N 

e«1.2 

300 

OKOROIA. 

Orpbaiu .,., 

2 
819 

n 

I.O 
17,0 

5.4 

2 
14 

14 

4 

100.0 
40.0 
73.7 
36.4 

2 
W 
15 

» 

Children  of  widows     , ,. 

Children  of  desert  hI  mothers 

Cfilldren  of  Incapjwltatpa  fnlbeni 

Children  of  ldk>  fulhere , 

Children  with  both  par&nta  at  work , 

121 

8.7 
58.7 

10 
44 

&5.6 
36.4 

U 
lOO 

Children  with  falhen*  but  not  mothcrH  at  work 

1                           Total 

'jnci 

tflO.O 

88 

42.7 

IM 

1                                                              AUiBAKA. 

Orphans 

Children  of  widows 

Ifi 

T 

10.3 
4.8 

IS 

4 

loao 

57.1 

10 

s 

Children  of  deserted  mothers... 

Children  uf  Jnc'iinacllai.et]  fathers. 

Chlldnm  of  lilkMQthers  

4 

10 
IIV 

2.7 
♦  5.3 

1 

6 

25.0 

GOO 

AflS.3 

4 

7 

73 

Chi  1  d  ren  with  hot  h  jMrcnts  a  I  work 

Children  with  fathem  but  not  motbiinat  work 

1                            Total ,, 

i4<i 

loao 

At»5 

A6S.S 

99 

uaasvm. 

1                 Orphans. ,...., 

Children  of  widows 

20 
9 
i 
3 

7 
7S 

17.1 
7.7 
Z6 
2.6 
ft.0 

64.0 

6 

2 
3 
1 
6 
A33 

ao.o 

22.  S 

100.0 

33.3 

85u7 

A44.6 

13 

8 
2 
2 
6 
4A 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

rhil<lreii  of  incaparlUited  fathers 

Children  of  Idle  fal  hers. ,.,,. 

Children  with  liotb  f>ar«nts  nt  work... 

'                 Children  with  falhera  but  not  rootbcnat  work , 

'                          Total...... 

117 

too.o 

*5l 

A  44.0 

77 

TOTAL,  ftotmnour  OROvr. 
Orphana 

2 

201 

<93 

M 

37 

82 

0» 

0.1 
U.I 

*S.ft 
3.8 
2.6 
5.7 

«7.2 

2 

'61 
•«25 
«II5 
'45 
f447 

100.0 

a  an.,? 

f(«.5 
<*  .'il   0 
<«4G  0 
f57.7 

y5i.o 

2 
143 
«li 
30 

aR 
«i 

Children  of  widows . , ^ 

Children  r'  -i  ■    r'-  •  mothers ,.,..,.. 

Childr.N,                       i^d  falhers. 

Chlldrtu                       -^ , 

Children  ^wui,  ,-,.,.  (..irentsat  work...... 

Children  wltii  fathers  but  not  mothers 4t  work 

Total........ « 

1,426 

100.0 

*000 

*S3.4 

998 

1                                                                               -ludlnp  12  not  reported 
'                                                                                    "  1  child  of  dlToroed 

lln-;  -1  not  reported. 

Mngfi  not  refK>rt«d. 

ling  Tfi  not  reportec 

4tig  106  not  report* 

^      1 

1. 
moibflrr. 

I. 
d. 

J 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF 
FATHERS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Families  bavlag  cblldrcn  under  14  at  work. 

Aver- 
age size 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly  In- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings  of 
children 
under  14. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  eaminp  of  chil- 
dren under  14)  of— 

Earnings 
of  chil- 
dren un- 
der 14. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ing of 
cblldren 
under  14. 

Lenthantl. 

LenthantUiO 

Less  than  12. 

t2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

5.8 
6.4 
7.8 
7.8 
7.0 
7,5 

1177 
157 
160 
245 
160 
171 

So34 
433 
776 
685 

■777 
915 

11.77 
1.64 
1.92 
1.68 
2.13 
2.33 

9 

7 
2 
1 

1 
25 

24.3 
31.8 
15.4 
7.7 
10.0 
11.4 

13 
9 
5 
5 
3 

78 

35.1 
40.9 
38.6 
38.6 
30.0 
35.6 

22 
16 
6 
9 
4 
132 

69.5 
72.7 
46.2 
60.2 
40.0 
60.3 

15 
6 
7 

4 

6 

87 

40.6 
27.3 
53.8 
30.8 
60.0 
39.7 

7.2 

173 

817 

2.18 

45 

14.3 

113 

36.0 

189 

60.2 

125 

39.8 

5.8 
5.5 
7.0 
8.4 
5.7 
7.8 

200 
219 
198 
174 
171 
220 

525 
381 
093 
591 

720 
823 

1.76 
1.32 
1.90 
1.35 
2.41 
2.03 

14 
5 
3 
1 
4 

13 

28.0 
46.5 
21.4 
14.3 
21.1 
6.5 

21 
6 
4 

4 

6 

53 

42.0 
54.6 
28.6 
57.1 
31.6 
26.6 

34 
9 
9 
7 
7 
102 

68.0 
81.8 
64.3 
100.0 
36.8 
61.2 

16 
2 
5 

32.0 
18.2 
36.7 

12 
97 

63.2 
48.8 

7.2 

213 

739 

1.97 

40 

13.3 

94 

31.3 

168 

56.0 

132 

44.0 

5.5 
5.3 
5.5 
7.7 

203 
190 
174 
136 

396 
531 
637 
733 

1.38 
1.92 

1.87 

1 
10 
6 
4 

50.0 
38.5 
40.0 
44.4 

1 
14 
12 

5 

50.0 
53.8 
80.0 
56.6 

1 

12 
3 

4 

50.0 

5 

4 
2 

19.2 
26.7 
22.2 

46.2 
20.0 
44.4 

6.3 
7.6 

145 
150 

654 
879 

2.00 
2.22 

3 

4 

21.4 
4.0 

6 
17 

42.9 
17.0 

7 
46 

50.0 
46.0 

7 
54 

50.0 
64.0 

6.9 

158 

761 

2.11 

18 

10.8 

41 

26.5 

86 

61.2 

81 

48.8 

5.4 

5.2 

193 
144 

410 
512 

1.46 
1.89 

3 

1 

30.0 
20.0 

5 

2 

50.0 
40.0 

8 
4 

80.0 
80.0 

2 
1 

20.0 
20.0 

7.0 
6.9 
8.3 

144 
186 
202 

645 

1,003 

954 

1.77 
2.81 
2.20 

1 

25.0 

2 

50.0 

2 

7 

41 

50.0 

100.0 

2 

2.7 

16 

21.9 

32 

43.8 

66.3 

7.7 

195 

868 

2.16 

6 

6.1 

24 

24.2 

46 

46.6 

63 

63.5 

4.9 
5.4 
7.0 
10.0 
6.5 
8.1 

202 
112 
217 
158 
127 
176 

467 
438 

396 

1.82 

1.57 
1.09 

2 

1 
1 

15.4 
12.5 
50.0 

3 

4 
2 

23.1 
50.0 
100.0 

0 
7 
2 
2 
4 
26 

60.2 
87.6 
100.0 
100.0 
66.7 
56.6 

4 

1 

30.8 
12.5 

876                 1.68 

627 
805 

1.86 
1.92 

2 
13 

33.3 
28.3 

2 
20 

33.  S 

6 

13.0 

43.5 

7.2 

171 

687 

1.85 

10 

13.0 

24 

31.2 

50 

64.9 

27 

38.1 

5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
7.4 
8.0 
6.3 
7.8 

m 

167 
176 
204 
156 
186 

396 
501 
462 
706 
668 
726 
871 

1.75 

i.ai 
i.m 

2.21 
2.15 

1 

66 
28 
16 
10 
19 
187 

50.0 
39.2 
43.1 
41.0 
38.5 
31.1 
28.2 

I 
93 
51 
23 
20 
25 
366 

50.0 
65.0 
78.5 
50.0 
76.9 
41.0 
53.6 

1 
SO 
14 
16 

6 
36 
307 

50.0 

37 
IK 
H 
2 

8 
52 

25.9 
27.7 
20.5 

7.7 
13.1 

7.9 

35.0 
21.5 
41.0 
23.1 
50.0 
40.4 

7.2 

184 

770 

2.06  1     125 

12.5 

317 

31.8 

668 

6S.9 

430 

4S.1 

g  Inoluding  3  cblldren  of  divorced  mothers. 

h  Not  including  1  not  reported . 

i  Including  4  children  of  divorced  mothers. 

i  Not  including  82  not  reported. 

*  Not  includliig  112  not  reported. 
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TABLE  XZI.  -  CHILDBSN  14  AND  16  AT  WOBE  AND  ECONOKIC  CONDITION 

OF  THEta  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  for  famUiea  havmg  children  14  and 

15  years  uf  age  at  work,  the  t'conumic  condition  of  the  familit»s  grouped 
acconhan:  to  condition  as  to  parents,  i.  e.,  as  the  cluldren  were  orphans^ 
chihlren  of  widows,  of  deserted  mothers,  of  incapacitated  fathers,  of 
idle  fathers^  with  both  parents  at  work,  or  with  fathers  but  not 
mothers  at  work.  The  selection  of  representative  famihes  and  the 
securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  tliis  table  is  based  are  fully 
explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXIX.  The  facts  in  regard 
to  family  income,  being  secured  from  members  of  the  family  in  the 
home,  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  The  probability  of  error 
in  these  (ijonires  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that 
the  families  from  whicli  reports  were  obtained  contained  125  children 
1 4  and  1 5  years  of  age  at  work.  Of  these,  1 1 ,  or  S.S  per  cent,  were  the 
children  of  widows;  4,  or  3.2  per  cent,  were  children  of  deserted 

Table  XX1.~CHILDREN   14  AND   l-S  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK    ILLIT 
WIDOWS,  DESERTED  MOTHERS,  IDLE  FATHERS, 


CtkUdreQ  U  and  IS  at  work. 

Nnmber. 

Peroeot. 

Unable  to  read  ud 
write. 

FitnUlcK 

harlng 

aach 

efaUdrm. 

CoodEtloii  OS  lo  portmts. 

Nanilwr. 

Pttowt. 

Orphans 

Children  df  widows.  . «>. .... 

11 
4 
1 

10 
13 
W 

8.8 
3.2 
.8 
8.0 
10.4 

10 
4 

1 
7 
11 
70 

Children  of  desertrd  mothen ,,, 

0»11dren  ©If  luimptu'ltaletl  fathers.... 

Children  of  idle  f:itlu'r5 

3 

4 

17 

aoio 

M.8 
19.6 

Children  with  both  [iiert^nt^  at  work... 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total 

m 

i€o.a 

24 

19.2 

m 

NEW  IIAHPSHIRE. 

Orphons 

Children  of  widows 

s 

2 
4 

to.  4 

4.2 
8.3 

1 

90.0 

4 

a 
a 

OUlJren  of  deserted  mothers. 

Children  of  Int-aunprilated  fathers 

Clilldren  of  idle  Mhen 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

4 

S3 

8.3 
88.8 

4 

ai 

Children  with  futhers  but  tuit  inothfrs  at  work 

Total... 

48 

100.0 

1 

3.1 

4S 

MAflaAcnuaSTTB. 
Onphans.... 

1 

21 

e 

9 

4 

19 

183 

.4 

S,G 
2.5 
3.7 
1.7 
7.9 
75.3 

1 
«1 

100.0 
•  S.O 

1 

at 
e 

9 

4 

19 

Ift 

Children  of  widows 

Children  of  deserted  mother* 

Children  of  Incapacitated  fathers 

Children  «f  Idle  rathefs 

Children  with  both  parentis  at  work 

Children  with  fathers  »"••--  >nothflfS  at  work 

»3 

»l.l 

Total 

242 

100.0 

e4 

«L7 

a» 

Qortwl. 


*  Not  iacludlng  2  not  reported. 
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mothers,  1  of  an  incapacitated  father,  10  of  idle  fathers,  13  with 
both  parents  at  work,  and  86,  or  68.8  per  cent,  had  fathers  but  not 
mothers  at  work.  Of  these  125  children  it  is  shown  that  24,  or  19.2 
per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Most  of  these  it  appears,  were 
also  children  whose  fathers  but  not  mothers  were  at  work,  17  of  the  24 
being  in  that  group.  The  125  children  reported  represented  103 
families,  the  average  size  of  which  was  8.  Comparing  the  groups, 
the  average  size  varied  from  5.5  persons  for  the  families  of  deserted 
mothers  to  10  for  the  7  families  with  idle  fathers.  Tlie  average  earn- 
ings per  family  of  children  under  16  were  $267,  the  average  family 
income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children  under  16,  was  1994,  while 
the  average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of 
children  under  16,  was  $2.38.  In  the  case  of  4  families  it  is  shown 
that  the  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  children 
under  16,  was  less  than  $1.  For  18  families  it  was  less  than  $1.50, 
while  for  38  families,  or  36.9  per  cent,  it  was  less  than  $2.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  table  relating  to  the  several  other  States  may  be  read  in 
like  manner. 

ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OP 
FATHERS  AT  WORK.  ETC..  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Families  having  children  14  and  15  at  worlc. 

Aver- 
fwesize 
of  fami- 
lies. 

Averai^  annual  In- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly  In- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings 
of  children 
under  16. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (e-xchiding  earnings  of 
children  under  16)  of— 

Earnings 
of  chil- 
dren un- 
der 16. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  16. 

Less  than  SI. 

Less  than 
SI. 50. 

Less  than  S2. 

S3  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

6.9 
6.5 
7.0 

1248 
313 
211 

1677 
614 
1,524 
1,215 
1,017 
1.028 

12.21 
2.15 
4.19 
2.34 
2.69 
2.a5 

1 
1 

10.0 
25.0 

4 
3 

40.0 
75.0 

6 
1 
1 
8 
8 
44 

60.0 

1 

2S.0 

26.0 
100.0 

10.0  1           365 

7.3  210 

8. 4  ]           267 

1 

1 

14 

14.3 

9.1 

20.0 

2 
t 
26 

28.6 
27.3 
37.1 

71.4 

72.7 

3 

4.3 

68.9 

8.0 

267 

994 

2.38 

4 

3.9 

18 

17.5 

38 

86.9 

66 

68.1 

5.8 
6.0 
6.5 

300 
169 
247 

640 

845 
580 

2.14 
2.71 
1.71 

1 

26.0 

1 

25.0 

1 

1 
2 

25.0 
S0.0 

loao 

3 

1 

76.0 
60.0 

8.8 
7.8 

222 
173 

1.162 
851 

2.55 
2.09 

1 
19 

36.0 
61.3 

8 
13 

76.0 

3 

9.7 

11 

35.5 

88.7 

7.6 

192 

847 

2.15 

4 

9.3 

12 

27.9 

24 

66.8 

19 

44.3 

3.0 
4.5 
5.2 
7.9 
9.3 
6.1 
7.4 

240 
175 
191 
207 
119 
202 
215 

608 
633 
585 
956 

1.403 
910 

1,001 

3.90 
2.72 
2.18 
2.33 
2.92 
2.87 
2.62 

1 

12 
3 
6 
3 
13 
108 

100.0 

2 

0.5 

5 
2 
2 

23.8 
33.3 
22.2 

9 
3 
3 
1 
6 
63 

42.9 
50.0 
33.3 
25.0 
3L6 
38.2 

67.1 
60.0 

2 

22.2 

66.7 
78.0 

4 

85 

21.1 

31.  a 

68.4 

10 



fi.1 

61.8 

7.0 

205  1           951 

2.63 

14 

<L2 

48 

21.3 

86 

37.8 

140 

«2.3 

c  Not  Including  3  not  reported. 
494W— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 49 
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Table  XXI.-CHILDREN  14  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT   WORK:   ILLIT 

WIDOWS,  DESERTED  Mi>THERS,  IDLE  FATHERS, 


Children  U  and  15  at  work. 

Ntnnber. 

Percent. 

Unable  lo  read  and 
write. 

Families 

having 

siieh 

ehlldtcn. 

OundUloaMtoiMKati. 

Niunber. 

Per  cent. 

BUODB  ISLAHTD. 

i'hUiirera  of  widows 

6 
4 
I 

3 

5.6 
3.7 
,9 
2.8 
7.4 
79.(1 

5 

4 
1 
3 
C 

W 

rhIWrpfi  oldesertwl  motbers ,,,....,. 

i'hiUlren  <ijf  inraptitltiited  lathi'ra.. .,....» 

Chiitiren  ol  i<He  fathers 

1 

S3.S 

L'hlldrfrn  with  borh  pari'iuw  al  work 

CbtlldrcD  with  (utliers  but  not,  mothers  at  work 

7 

&.1 

Total 

108 

lOTf .  0 

8 

7.4 

90 

TOTAL,  NEW  KKOLAMD  OROITF. 

1 
43 

m 

15 

17 

44 

387 

.2 
B.2 
3.1 
2.9 
3.2 
8.4 
74-0 

l 
-2 

100.0 
••4.8 

t 

40 
16 

14 

40 
346 

Children  of  widows 

Ctiildren  of  di?s<?rtecl  mother* 

Children  orinraparltaled  fathers..... 

Children  of  Idle  falbers 

4 
4 

93.5 
0.1 

»a.8 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

Children  wJlh  fatben!  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total.. 

623 

loao 

•  37 

#T,l 

470 

vtEontu. 
Orpbuu 

Childrra  of  widows , 

9 
3 
1 

30.0 

6.7 
2.2 

6 

1 

fl&6 
33.3 

8 

a 

1 

Children  of  deserted  mothers 

Children  onncapocitated  lathers 

Children  of  idlemlhers..... ,. 

Children  with  both  parents  nt  work 

4 

28 

8.9 
63.2 

9 

17 

7».0 
60.7 

4 
26 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  raothen  at  work 

Total , - . , 

45 

100.0 

26 

57.8 

43 

MORTn  CAROLIKA. 
Orphan!)     ,   . , 

1 
38 

*14 
20 
12 
13 

227 

.3 
II.7 
•  4.3 
fi.2 
3.7 
4.0 
69.8 

1 
38 
1.1 
18 
12 
13 
202 

Chu<lren  of  widows , , 

<ll 
/4 

fO 

»7 

«3 

»70 

<3S.5 
/40.0 
f«2.9 
^70.0 
'30. 0 
539.3 

Children  of  ^teawted  mothers 

Children  of  Incapacitated  fathers 

Children  of  Idle  wthcrs 

Children  with  lx>th  parejits  at  work. 

Children  with  fathers  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total . , ..,.-. 

325 

100.0 

UOl 

09.8 

296 

SOUTH  CAEOUNA. 

Orphans 

Children  of  widows ,. .. 

40 

11 

4 

198 

17.  rt 
3  2 
4.0 
1.4 
2  0 

70,9 

17 
3 

4 

34.7 
33.3 
36.4 

46 
0 
It 
4 
8 

183 

Children  of  Incapfifi tell"  1  fathers 

Children  of  Idle  lathers .              • 

Children  with  both  parents  at  work 

t 

12.5 
'32.3 

Children  with  fathtfs  but  not  mothers  at  work 

Total 

279 

100.0 

•  88 

«aL9 

-I 

I 


1^  I  not  reiK>rled. 
1 2  not  reported. 
•  3  not  reporteil. 
;7  ttul  retwrtwl. 
lUd  of  divorced  mother. 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OP  FAMILIES  OF 
FATHERS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— OonUnued. 


Families  having  cbildreo  14  and  15  at  work. 

Avar- 
age  sise 
of  famt- 

Uea. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 
weekly  In- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
earnings 
of  children 
under  16. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings  of 
dilldren  under  16)  of— 

Eamines 
otcbiT 

dren  un- 
der 16. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
children 
under  16. 

Less  than  tl. 

Less  than 
11.50. 

Less  than  12. 

t2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent. 

6.6 
5.5 
8.0 
9.0 
7.2 
8.1 

S243 
234 
494 
279 
224 
238 

1958 
462 
2,219 
1,136 
1,211 
1,114 

S2.79 
1.62 
5.33 
2.43 
3.25 
2.66 

1 
2 

20.0 

5ao 

1 
2 

20.0 
S0.0 

I 

4ao 

76.0 

8 

1 
1 
3 
5 
58 

60.0 
3S.0 
100.0 

100.0 

1 

22 

16.7 
27.5 

8S.8 

4 

5.0 

10 

12.5 

72.5 

7.9 

241 

1,097 

2.60 

7 

7.1 

13 

13.1 

28 

28.3 

71 

7L7 

3.0 
5.2 
5.5 
7.6 
9.6 
6.9 
7.8 

240 
214 
230 
236 
276 
210 
227 

606 
G85 
594 
1,039 
1.252 
1,010 
1,019 

3.90 
2.51 
2.10 
2.62 
2.51 
2.83 
2.51 

ft 

1 

24 

6 

8 

11 

29 

216 

100.0 

4        10.0 
3  ,      18.8 
2  ;      15.4 

8 
5 
2 
1 
5 
70 

20.0 
3L3 
15.4 
7.1 
12.5 
20.2 

16 
10 
5 
3 
11 
130 

40.0 
62.5 
38.5 
2L4 
27.5 
37.6 

60.0 
37.5 
61.5 
78.6 

72^6 
82.4 

20 

5.8 

7.5 

226 

982 

2.53 

29 

6.2 

91 

19.4 

175 

37.2 

205 

62.8 

4.1 
7.0 
6.0 

272 
221 
527 

273 
590 
182 

1.27 

1.62 

.58 

2 

25.0 

4 
1 
1 

50.0 
33.3 
100.0 

7 
3 

1 

87.6 
100.0 
100.0 

1 

12.5 

1 

100.0 

6.5 

7.7 

246 
298 

437 
596 

1.29 
1.48 

1 
6 

25.0          ^ 

75.0 
57.7 

4 

20 

100.0 
76.9 

23.1 

15 

6 

23.1 

6.8 

288 

509 

1.43 

10 

23.8 

24 

57.1 

35 

83.3 

7 

16.7 

7.0 
5.4 
.      5.8 
7.4 
8.3 
6.9 
7.8 

250 
295 
337 
287 
394 
279 

1,396 
378 
299 
6H0 
559 
666 

3.84 
1.35 
1. 00 
1.77 
1.30 
1.85 
1.67 

11 
71 

100.0 

14 
7 

4 
2 

36.8 
53.8 
22.2 
16.7 

23 
8 
5 
9 

1 
100 

60.5 
61.5 
27.8 
75.0 
8.3 
49.5 

27 
12 
14 
11 
7 
131 

71.1 
92.3 
77.8 
9L7 
58.S 
64.9 

28.9 

7.7 

23.2 

8.a 

41.7 

309  1           673 

41 

21.8 

35.1 

7.3 

309 

617 

1.02 

71 

24.0 

146 

49.3 

202 

68.2 

94 

31.8 

1 

1 

6.0 
5.9 
7.4 
8.3 

348              507  1              i.62 
379             248  :               .81 
403              MV,                1..-C 
??.'•             MV^                .  as 

14 

5 

30.4 
66.7 
27.3 
50.0 

24 

8 
5 
4 
2 
76 

63.2 
88.9 
45.5 
100.0 
25.0 
41.8 

30 

8 
10 
4 
6 
117 

66.3 
88.9 
90.9 
100.0 
75.0 
64.3 

16 

1 
1 

32.7 
11.1 
9.1 

7.3              24.5              634                 1.68 

2 
66 

25.0 

7.9  1           383  1           732  1             1.77 

30 

16.4 

35.7 

7.5  1           371  1           658                1.60 

55 

21.2 

119 

46.8 

175 

67.3 

85 

82.7 

/  Not  Including  4  not  reported. 
t  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
*  Not  Including  49  not  reported. 
<  Not  including  71  not  reported. 


^^^™774      WOMAN   AND   CHILD  WAGE-EABNEBS COTTON   TEXTffli^^^^^H 

^m          TABLE  XZU— 5INOLE  WOKEN  AT  WORE  AND   ECONOMIC  CONDITION    OF    ^ 
^^                                                                     THEOt  FAMII^IKS. 

^H           This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  families  having  single  women   ■ 
^B        16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the 
^B        famihes,  with  the  women  grouped  according  to  age.     The  selection  of   ^ 
^H        the  representative  faniilies  and  tlie  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon    ■ 
^H        which  tliis  table  is  based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with 
^H        Table  XXX.     Tlie  facts  in  regard  to  income,  being  secured  from 
^H       members  of  the  family  in  the  home,  are  necessarily  only  approximate. 
^m        The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on 
^B        pages416  to  418. 

^^^      Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that 
^^^^the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  had  213  single  women 
^^^"  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work.    Thirty-four,  or  16  per  cent  of  thcso, 
^H        were  IG  years  of  age;  29,  or  13.6  per  cent,  17  yeiirs  of  age;  36,  or  16.9 
^H         per  cent,  18  years  of  age;  and  for  the  others  the  number  and  per  cent 
^H        of  each  age  are  shown  for  each  year  up  to  24;  those  of  25  to  29  as  a 
^M        group,  and  those  30  years  of  age  and  over  as  a  final  group.     The  aver- 

H          Table  XXn.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  ANB  OVER  AT  WORK: 
^                                                                                                                ACE  OF  WOMEN, 

[In  the  detallft  of  thb  table  each  family  appears  as  many  tlm«'!i  a<)  It  hew  aingle  women  of  dtftervnt  age*  at 

higea  are  not  comparable  wub  the  totals  aiid  averaeca  tot 

1 

A|fc 

I 

Btagk  women  16  and  over  at  work. 

Funnies  of  itingle  women  M 
and  over  at  work. 

NumtxT. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

A  vera  p" 

years 
sinf*  be- 
gin nina 
woric. 

Average 

dttvs 

worfeed 

paat  yeaj. 

Average 
earnings 
past  year. 

Number. 

Having 

DtOlilivn 
under  10. 

Avence  1     M 

alMol         ■ 

bmlllea.       ■ 

16  yeaiB 

U 

2V 

36 

26 

23 

14 

13 

8 

6 

21 

4 

16.0 
13.6 
16.9 
11.7 
10.8 
6.6 
6.1 
3.7 
2.8 
9.9 
1.9 

2.7 
2.8 
4.1 
4.3 
4.8 
&.9 
ft.fi 
7.3 
».3 
10.6 
23.5 

25tl 
257 
246 
246 
2tA 
232 
255 
258 
240 
205 
213 

I2G8 

2Ma 

263 
339 
307 
280 
327 
344 
303 
342 
202 

33 

29 
36 
25 
22 
14 
13 
8 

e 

17 
2 

SI 

27 

S2 

24 

18 

13 

» 

7 

8 

7 

1 

s.a 

8L2 
8.1 

S.9 
7.3 
8.3 
7.8 
8.4 
&8 
7.1 
6.0 

17  yeant 

18  yean „. 

19  yean ...i 

30  yean 

21  yean 

39  yean 

28  yean. ..    

24  yean 

25  to 29  yean .... 

30  ycfliBaad  over.... 

.                               Total 

2ia 

100.0 

5.3 

2fi2 

20B 

117 

100 

7.8 

1 

NEW  lIAMPSBIItK. 

10  yean 

20 

11 
6 

11 
fl 

10 
4 
2 
4 
7 
S 

22.5 

12.4 
«l.7 

12.4 
6.7 

11.2 
4.5 
2.2 
4.  A 
7.9 
0.0 

2.2 
3.0 
4.3 
5.3 
S.I 

as 

5.3 

8.0 
0.3 
10.3 
a2.fi 

244 

256 
225 
201 
244 
247 
244 
245 
245 
235 
261 

248 

276 
233 

289 
359 
315 
314 
295 
321 
3ti 
340 

20 

JO 
('> 

11 
6 

10 
4 
2 
4 
7 
§ 

18 
8 
6 
9 
5 
8 
3 
2 
3 

e 

2 

7.7 
ft.9 
».3 
«^9 
8.2 

«.s 

8.0 
8.0 
&« 
4.3 

17  y^9r», ... 

18  yean 

W  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean. 

33  yean 

24  ypon 

25  to 29  yean.. 

30  yean  and  over 

Total 

W» 

100.0 

6.5 

247 

204 

53 

41 

7,0 

^^^ 

^                 _^^ 
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ERACY  OF  CHILDREN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  FAMILIES  OF 
FATHERS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Families  having  children  14  and  15  at  work. 

Aver- 

ase  sice 

oltami- 

Ues. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

per  capita 
weekly  in- 
come, ex- 
cluding 
eaminpi 
of  children 
under  16. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (ezeloding  camingi  of 
children  under  16)  of— 

Earnings 
ofcbir 
dren  nn- 
derl6. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
inn  of 
children 
under  16. 

Less  than  tl. 

Less  than 
tl.50. 

Less  than  12. 

82  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

7.0 
4.9 
6.7 
7.4 
8.5 
8.4 
7.9 

1362 
317 
345 
291 
266 
330 
288 

tl96 
446 
443 
500 
914 
754 
789 

10.54 
1.74 
1.49 
1.53 
2.07 
2.28 
1.92 

1 
6 
4 
8 
1 
1 
14 

100.0 
20.0 

a&4 

ao.0 

80.0 
9.1 
12.6 

1 

14 
7 
5 
1 
2 
41 

100.0 
46.7 
63.6 
50.0 
50.0 
18.3 
36.9 

1 
19 

1 

1 
3 
65 

100.0 
68.3 
72.7 
50.0 
50.0 
37.8 
58.6 

11 
8 
5 
1 
8 

46 

86.7 
27.8 
50.0 
50.0 
73.7 
41.4 

7.1 

330 

694 

1.87 

30 

17.0 

71 

40.3 

102 

58.0 

74 

42.0 

4.0 
6.0 
&6 
8.0 
7.3 
6.8 
8.0 

200 
278 
306 
145 
453 
392 
367 

912 
422 
477 
622 
337 
867 
795 

4.38 
1.62 
1.39 
1.50 
.88 
2.46 
1.90 

1 
7 

1 

loao 

5 
1 

33.3 
20.0 

7 

4 

46.7 
80.0 

8 
4 

1 

3 

4 

38 

53.3 
80.0 
100.0 
100.0 
44.4 
57.6 

46.7 
20.0 

2 

66w7 

2 

1 
22 

66.7 
11.1 
33.3 

5 
28 

55.6 

9 

13.6 

42.4 

7.3 

351 

715 

1.87 

17 

17.0 

36 

36.0 

58 

58.0 

42 

42.0 

5.2 
4.9 
7.0 
10.0 
7.5 
8.0 

370 
315 
364 
340 
258 
334 

332 
210 
249 
694 
365 
670 

1.24 
.83 
.68 

1.33 
.94 

1.61 

3 
6 
2 

50.0 
71.4 
100.0 

5 
6 
2 
2 
2 
16 

83.3 
85.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
43.2 

5 
6 
2 
2 
2 
26 

83.3 
85.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
70.3 

1 
1 

16l7 
14.3 

1 
8 

50.6 
21.6 

11 

29.7 

7.3 

334 

551 

1.45 

19 

33.9 

33 

58.9 

43 

76.8 

13 

23.2 

6.0 
5.4 
5.8 
7.4 
8.3 
6.8 
7.4 

271 
317 
333 
323 
365 
304 
334 

835 
431 
346 
581 
546 
688 
720 

2.68 
1.54 
1.14 
1.52 
1.26 
1.94 
1.86 

1 
44 
23 
13 
7 
3 

in 

33.3 
30.8 
47.9 
30.2 
SO.  4 
6.5 
17.8 

1 
77 
34 
18 
18 
11 
270 

33.3 
53.8 
70.8 
41.9 
78.3 
23.9 
43.3 

I 
96 
41 
33 
21 
26 
397 

33.3 
67.1 
85.4 
76.7 
91.3 
56.5 
68.6 

2 
47 

7 
10 

2 

20 

227 

66.7 
32.9 
14.6 
28.8 
8.7 
43.6 
36.4 

7.0 

330 

645 

1.76 

202 

21.7       429 

46.1 

615 

66.1 

315 

SS.9 

/  Not  including  2  not  reported. 
9  Not  including  3  not  reported. 
*  Not  including  52  not  reported. 
i  Not  including  74  not  reported. 
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ECONOMIC    CONDITION    OF   THE    WOMEN    AND   THE   FAMILIES,    BY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 


PmmUla  of  single  women  10  ftud  «v«-  at  work. 

Bt/tiBt  lucomt  from — 

Hftvlog  per  capita  weekly  looome  of- 

Taiher. 

Mothw, 

rhildren 
under  16. 

Total 

Per 
captta 

wwkJjf. 

II. 

fLSO. 

Len  thATi.  83. 

12  and 

DTtr. 

Per 

oeot, 

Num- 

IKT. 

wnt. 

Num- 
ber, 

cent. 

K  am- 
ber. 

P«r 
cent. 

55 

A3 
SO 

33 
» 
13 
% 
15 
11 
15 
111 

a 

6 
11 

2 
2 

31 
35 
35 
21  , 

a» 

11 

la 
: 

7 

I.IW 

i,3m 

1,«L 
1.503 

i.eift 

1,490 
1,603 

1,301 

S3.M 

a,  49 

4.03 

4.07 

4.5n 

4.28 

4.1fl 
4,73 
4.80 
4.77 

I 
1 

1.4 
1.4 

3 

1 

4.3 
3,  ft 

13 
8 
3 
3 
2 
1 

18.8 
11.0 
3.8 
5.8 
4,0 
3.8 

56 

61 

75 

49 

4» 

25 

31 

10  1 

18 

30 

30 

81.2 
88.4 
08.8 

1 

1.4 

1 
1 
t 

l.ft 
3.0 

a.8 

Oil 
90.0 

08.1 

loao 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

2 

0.2 

93.8 

307 

3fii 

13)1 

1.347  ' 

3.82 

3 

.7 

0 

3.0 

3ft 

8.7 

274 

39 
41 
33 
27 

19 
14 
10 

7 
10 
14 

0 

»i.a 

33 
30 
2& 
2S 
U 

8 
6 

7 
g 

1 

i 

37 
2S 

a) 

IS 
7 
3 

1.5M 

KM3 
1,406 
1,713 

1,301 
l.WI 
3,111 
1.7M 

1,1N 

3.71 

3.m 

3, 7* 
4.13 
3.03 
3.il« 
4.18 

4.ea 

4.83 

5.11 
4.7A 

1 
1 
3 
1 

2.5 
2.4 

5.0 
3.0 

07.8 

97.8 

04.1 

06.4 

IOOlO 

100. 0 

100,0 

loae 

..-.., 

loao 

1 

100.0 

1CO.0 

i        lOD 

4 

76 

1,501 

3.87 

3 

2.3 

125 

07.7 

\26 

m 

121 

ta 

70 
35 
3S 
27 
2S 
37 
18 

1ft 
10 
10 

E 
4 

1 
3 

a 

3 

«2 
80 
S3 

m 

42 
30 
21 
14 

IS 
4 

1,272 
1,319 
1,430 
1.924 
1.475 

1,700 
1,574 
1,636 
1.227 

3.ia 

3.4g 
3.73 
3,14 
3.03 
4.05 
4.03 
4.17 
4.50 
4.M 
4.B7 

1 
1 

.6 
.7 

5 
3 

a.1 

2.0 

33 
14 
0 
9 
1 
3 
1 
1 

14.2 
9.3 

&«; 

7.S 

a.1 

3.1 
1.7 

2.8 

13 
13fl 
145 
107 
04 
03 
57 
35 
38 
OliS 
40 

85.8 

BO.T 
94,1 

1 

,ft 

3 
3 
t 

1.7 
3.1 
1.8 

93^8 
08.1 

•It 

e&i 

«7.t 

100.0 

1 
2 

1.5 

4.3 

Oi.5 

Vk^ 

1        42ft 

57 

307 

1,331 

3.ee 

2 

A 

10 

1,7 

47 

7.9 

561 

92.1 

10 
4 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

3 

2 

13 

a 

5 

I 

2 

1 

SOI 

S17 

1,308 

■m 

1,384 

i.iin 

377 
1,1» 

2.30 
2,» 

s.m 

2.W 

3,80 
3.64 
1,81 

rn 

2 
1 

14.3 
10,0 

6 
3 
1 
3 

36.7 
30,0 
14,3 
43.0 

9 
7 
6 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 

041 

TOlO 

8&r 

87.1 

100.0 

1 
I 

35,0 

aoio 

7&0 

...... 

1 

£0.0 

n^o 

100.0 

"'"'i' 

1 

1 

870 
<31 

3.04 
3.41 

2 
2 

IOOlO 

loao 

34 

9 

31 

841  1         3.AS 

4 

«.8 

IS 

31.7 

38 

88.8 

1^ = 

«  Not  indodJiig  S  not  wportod. 


MOSTH  CAltOUKA. 

iWyearj 

17  yean 

^lytttn 

tyean 

lyears 

I  ycmrs 

lye«n 

■  years 

,  _lyears 

36to3ByMn 

ao  years  ftnd  over.. 

Total 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

10  yean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

10  years. >. 

aoyoan 

21yMn 

S3  years 

23  yean 

Vrtm 

tt  to  30  yean 

ao  yean  and  over.. 

Total 

OKOBGtA. 

leyean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean. 

22  years 

23  yi'ian 

24  vcare 

25  to  29  yean 

30  yean  and  over. . 

Total 

AIJIBAMA. 

Iflyean 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

20  yean 

21  yean .... 

23  yean 

23  yean. 

24  yean 

35  to  29  yean 

aoyean and  over.. 

Total 


a  Not  Includlni;  25  not  raporl' 
^  Not  Including  II  not  report 
t  Not  Including  14  not  repor 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITION    OF   THE   WOMEN    AND   THE    FAMILIES,    BY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 


1 

FBinUles  of  single  womea  1 A  uid  over  at  work. 

HftTing  [Dot^me  from— 

A  veraee  Income 
per  fjamUy, 

Barltig  per  caplU  weekly  Inci^me  of— 

T%tbu. 

Uolher. 

Children 
under  1(3, 

ToUl 
antiuaJ. 

Per 
ca^lft 

w«elcLy. 

«1. 

l^SSttlHll 

LenUwiit2. 

tSlod 

OTflT. 

Per 

mat. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nuni> 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

NdiH' 
ber. 

Per 
oeot. 

41 

28 
IS 
1* 
g 

12 

3 
4 

2 

G3 
fi2 
49 
31 
27 
24 
IS 
« 
6 
U 
7 

mm 

087 

l.fiM 
1,€02 
1,064 
1,142 
1,114 
1J34 
l,Oti 

am 

2.01 
2.«S 

2.g4 

2.ei 

2.M 
3.84 

3.57 
3.85 
2.04 
3.H 

1.2 

1.0 
a  3 

8 

3 

o.n 

4-T 

5.0 
6.0 
3.3 
4.3 

n 

14 
13 
7 
0 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 

28.4 
21.9 
21,0 

n.s 

10.7 
13l3 
13.0 

7.7 
1ft.  7 

8.3 
10.0 

£6 
fiO 
49 
2S 

30 
30 

13 
10 
32 
0 

7l.« 
7&1 

70.0 
82.3 

2.8 
4,3 

83.3 
8<LT 
87.0 
92.1 

8.3 

16.7 
4.2 

83.3 

01.7 

90.0 

177 

14 

»7 

001 

2.04 

1.S 

l& 

&6 

flO 

22.4 

208 

n,5 

6a 

IG 

m 

26 

1« 
s 

7 

e 

7 
2 

4 
4 

3 
2 
1 

'    i' 

*  "  i' 
, ,,, 

TO 
M 

46 
38 
24 
13 

7 
8 
7 
7 
4 

1,141 
1,205 
1,118 

i,ai» 

1.200 
1,200 

1,387 
1,033 

OBS 

2,80 
2.03 
2.81 
3.34 
3.01 
3.13 
S.0O 
3.43 
2. 88 
2.80 
2.78 

1 

1.2 

3 

a 
1 

8.7 
1.9 

11 
11 

8 
4 

e 

2 

13.0 
IB.O 
14.8 
12.1 

21.4 
12.fi 

70 
ba 

46 
20 
22 
14 
12 
8 
7 
14 
8 

86.4 
83.0 

85.t 

87.0 

I 

3.« 

78.0 

"  - 

S7.ft 

loao 

1 
2 

11.1 
^2 

88.0 

1 

11. 1 

77.  S 

100.0 

1 

11.1 

1 

11. 1 

88L9 

IM 

12 

lid 

1,001 

2.85 

1 

.4 

T 

3.1 

30 

l(kO 

180 

»4.0 

47 

25 

28 

2S 

13 

13 

7 

3 

0 

T 

4 

10 
2 
4 

1 

2 
1 

'     r 
1 

G7 
27 
36 
27 
12 

7 
10 

3 
10 

» 

2 

1.005 
1,025 
1,131 
LD71 
1J43 
1,]&5 
1,201 
1,057 
1,174 
1.103 

3.88 
3.82 
3.32 
3.25 

2.m 

S.47 
2,  OS 
3.98 
2.01 
3.70 
4.18 

0 
3 

8.6 
8.3 

17 

7 
4 

0 
4 

2 
2 

34.3 
10.4 

a7 

1ft,  7 
2i0 
13.3 

m7 

63 
29 
42 
30 
12 
13 
10 
4 
1) 
Ifi 
10 

75.7 

1  ! 

2.8 

80.0 
91.3 

2 
2 

fi.6 
12.5 

83.a 

75,0 

8«w7 

1 

8.3 

S3.S 

100.0 

2 

15.4 

84,0 

100.0 

100. 0 

lie 

Zl 

147 

1.013 

2.97 

1 

.& 

11 

6.9 

36 

10.5 

149 

9a.'i 

2i 
STj 
Ifi 
12 
4 
7 
f 
2 
4 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
I 

2 

20 
19 
12 
A 

2 
fi 
£ 

i,oie 
i.osn 

1.025 
1,022 
1.135 
IJSO 

i.oie 

1.282 

i.one 

1.125 
1.240 

2.70 
2.n2 
2.08 
2.71 
3.33 

zas 

&4S 

a.  29 
a.  43 

3.39 
5.11 

3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

9.1 
10.0 
10,7 

n,3 

IM 

6 
0 
7 
4 

1 
3 

m2 

30,0 
26tO 
38.7 
IM 
18.2 

27 
24 
21 
11 
8 
9 
fi 
4 
fi 
7 
3 

81.8 

80, 0 

1 

3.5 

7&0 

73.3 

88.0 

81.8 

lOQiO 

101X0 

2 

1 

sa.0 

12.4 

71.4 

87.fi 

100^  0 

M 

fi 

7S 

1,027 

2.77 

1 

1.0 

10 

9.0 

19 

18,8 

83 

81.3 

9  Not  including  4  not  reported. 
*  Not  including  2  not  reported. 


<  Not  including  90  not  reported, 
i  Not  Including  1  not  rqwrted. 
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Table  XXII.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

AGE  OF  WOMEN,  FOR 


Ag^ 


Single  women  16  and  over  at  work. 


Famllica  of  ataigle  women  1ft 
and  orermt  work. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  total. 


Average 

years 
since  be- 
ginning 
work. 


Avoage 

davs 
worked 
past  year. 


Avtfage 
earnings 
past  year. 


Nomber. 


HSTtaf 

chUdns 
nBderl& 


Averace 
slseol 


MISSISSIPPI. 

16  yean 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

ao  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over. . . 

Total 

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN 
0B017P. 


16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  yean 

26  to  20  yean 

30  yean  and  over... 

Total 


22.0 

20.8 

18.2 

11.7 

9.1 

7.8 

1.3 

1.3 

2.6 

1.3 

3.0 


1.8 
3.4 
4.6 

•  6.1 
4.4 
7.3 

(») 

lao 

7.0 
7.0 
6.0 


1263 
254 
200 
246 
194 
197 
295 
252 
285 
214 
204 


223 

192 
252 
176 
190 
320 
276 
338 
305 
279 


77 


100.0 


*4.7 


234 


226 


50 


206 
217 
212 
140 
96 
82 
66 
32 
43 
68 
42 


23.1 
16.8 
16l5 
10.9 
7.6 
6.4 
4.3 
2.5 
3.3 
5.3 
3.3 


<4.4 

«5.0 
/5.2 
<6.3 
96.3 
*7.2 
'8.1 

y8.i 

i8.6 

ni.i 

el5.6 


a260 
262 
2« 
260 
241 
231 
243 
260 
224 
232 
242 


227 
231 
234 
248 
346 
243 
244 
200 
243 
248 
265 


206 
217 
211 
140 
08 
82 
55 
32 
43 
64 
36 


1,288 


100.0 


t6.3 


a  244 


2381 


870 


48 


2n 

30S 
185 
122 

89 
72 
47 
25 
87 
45 
18 


770 


a  Not  Including  1  not  reported. 

6  Not  reported. 

«  Not  including  2  not  reported. 


d  Not  including  26  not  reported. 
«  Not  Including  11  not  reported. 
/  Not  Including  14  not  reported. 


7.4 
7.6 
7.6 
8.6 
8.3 
7.7 
5.0 

lao 

6.5 
S.0 
3.3 


7.4 


7.2 
7.5 
7.2 
7.1 
7.4 
7.1 
7.0 
6.8 
7.1 
6.1 
4.8 


7.0 
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ECONOMIC    CONDITION    OF   THE    WOMEN    AND   THE   FAMILIES,    BY 
EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Fmnllks  of  tkagh  woaicii  16  and  avfr  mt  work. 

BxtIdc  Imdnifl  Jkntn— 

ATeraA  Income 
pcrhmlljr. 

H«Tiiif  per  capita  wf#lily  Incoin*  ot~ 

FttHer. 

Hotter, 

CiUldrfii 
onder  14. 

capita 

wwfltly. 

Lev  diBii 
fl. 

Lesvtbon 
flJO. 

LnatliMiia. 

tSaod 

over. 

N  lim- 
ber. 

PfT 

ber. 

cent. 

Kum-  1 
ber. 

Per 
«eiit. 

Noio- 
ber. 

Per 
emt. 

la 

9 
11 

3 
3 

14 

15 
12 
9 
7 
6 
1 
1 
1 

t»46 

i.3ig 

^g 

MS 

1,130 

1,303 

I.IW 

S36 

671 

»2.47 

133 
2L3g 
2.9fi 
2.  IS 
2.13 

i.m 

2.31 

I.M 

S.IS 

3,S7 

t 

3 
3 

n.6 

13.5 

4 
5 
1. 
1 
S 
3 

33.5 
31.3 
38.6 

n.i 

38.6 

13 

11 
10 
8 

3 

TILIt 

68.8 

1 

tA 

71.4 
8fL0 

I 

H* 

71.4 

l' 

UL7 

66.T 

lOOlO 

lOOil} 

lOOlO 

100.0 

loao 

H 

5 

44 

972 

2.53 

1 

2.0 

0 

12,0 

11 

23.0 

3» 

78. 0 

Z13 

m 

32 
25 

a 

15 

35 

15 

13 

11 

3 

2 

4 

I 

1 

X 

255 

mi 

m 

112 

77 

m 

20 
39 
33 
13 

l,OI(t 
1,054 
l.«V4 
1.097* 
I. OKI 

Lion 

t.OTB 
1,284 
1.117 
1,042 

9m 

2.n 

^72 

3.g6 
3.01 
2.flf7 
3. 66 
3.04 
3.37 

3.ea 

3 
2 
i 

.7 
.« 

1.0 

35 
U 

g 

e 

2 
3 

A.  4 
Ii5 
3.8 
4.3 
*L1 
2.4 
6.4 

'■f'o' 

LA 

2.a 

« 
40 
37 
26 
10 
13 
« 
3 
8 
3 
3 

33.3 
21.2 
17.6 
17.  S» 
18.4 
l*.t. 

io.o 

ii3 
4.7 

330 
171 

174 
115 
7* 
09 
40 
30 
35 
01 
34 

T7.7 
TS.S 

S3.I 

2 
1 

1 

2.0 
1.3 
l.S 

§0.6 
84.1 
W.I 
83.7 

I 

2.3 

t 

1 
1 

m.4 

0&.3 

,,.... 

94.1 

srs 

CT 

mi 

1.001 

3.78 

S 

.0 

53 

«.! 

1T« 

30.1 

005 

79,0 

9  Not  including  9  not  reported, 
i^  Not  includinK  12  not  reported. 
<  Not  Including  5  not  reported. 


i  Not  including  4  not  reported. 
ii  Not  including  103  not  reported. 
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TABLE   XXm  — MABRIED  WOKEN  AT   WOBK  AND  ECONOHIC    CONDmON 

OF  TB£IB  FAJOUES. 

This  table  shows  for  representative  married  womeD  at  work  the 
facts  in  regard  to  age,  years  married,  number  having  children  of 
various  ages,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  family,  the  women 
being  grouped  according  as  they  are  widows,  deserted  uives,  wives 
of  incapacitated  husbands,  of  idle  husbands,  of  wives  with  husbands 
at  work.  The  fads  are  presented  for  each  of  the  States  included  in 
the  investigation  separately.  The  facts  upon  which  this  table  is  based 
are  presented  in  detail  for  each  woman  and  her  family  in  Table  XXXI, 
in  connection  with  which  full  explanation  is  given  in  regard  to  the 
selection  of  the  families  and  the  method  folly  wed  in  securing  the  facts 
from  the  families.  It  should  be  said  here,  however,  that  the  figures 
in  regard  to  income,  being  secured  in  the  home  from  the  members 
of  the  family,  are  necessarily  only  aj>proxiniate.  The  probability  of 
error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418, 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows 

Table  XXIU.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 

WIVIIS  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT  WORK. 


MAnied  womm  at  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

C«Qt 

or 

total. 

Average 

Of*' 

• 

Aver- 
age 
yean 
mar- 
ried. 

Namber  bsvtnc  cbildren  at 

CondUloa  ns  to  husband. 

3 

years 
and 
un- 
der. 

3to5 

years. 

OtoB 
years. 

10  to 

13 
years. 

14 

aa<l 

16 

years. 

XAOTE. 

Widows 

3 
•  3 

1 

13.0 
13.0 
4.4 

42.7 

42.7 
42.0 

SS.7 
24.3 

ao.o 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

Deserted  wives 

Wiven  of  iDcaporitutiKl  husbaacbi 

Wives  of  Idle  nusbaiidii 

.... 
...... 

1 

I 

Wives  wltb  husbanda  at  work.  ....... 

10 

e».6 

3»-9 

19.9 

a 

7 

B 

U 

a 

Total 

23 

100.0  1 

40.7 

21.0 
24.0 

3 

8 

U 

14 

le 

NKW  BAUFSOniK. 

widows 

1 

ft.  7 

48.0 

Deserted  wl  vwi 

Wives  of  Incapacltal^d  husbaadB...... 

WIvw  of  idle  nusbondB 

2 
1 

11 

13.3 

a7 

73.3 

&3.(l 

47.0 
3(1.0 

S3.A 

ft.0 

10.3 

1 

wives  with  hiubanda  at  work 

a 

e 

4 

e 

4 

Total 

15 

27 

1 

2 

100. 0 

38.1 
3.1 

1.1 

2.1  1 

40.3 

0  45.2 
43.7 
47.0 
30.5 
37.0 

18.4 

<23.6 

23.7 
27.0 
21.0 
10.4 

3 

1 

6 

a 

4 

a 

7 

4 

MASSACHtJSETTS. 
W  Mows 

10 

iH^aerX e<l  wives 

Wives  of  incauociuted  husbaods 

Wives  of  idle  ntubaadfl 

1 

10 

14' 

2« 

wives  witb  htubonda  at  work 

30 

M 

Total.. 

»3».6 

f  18.8 

12 

17 

90 

40 

41 

a  Indudlog  1  divorced  y 


*Not  Indudtug  1  not  reporied. 

S 
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in  the  representatiye  families  for  which  information  was  secured  a 
total  of  23  married  women  at  work,  3,  or  13  per  cent,  being  widows, 
3  deserted  wives,  1  with  husband  incapacitated,  and  16,  or  69.6  per 
cent,  with  husbands  also  at  work.  The  average  age  for  the  23 
women  was  40.7  years,  and  the  average  years  married  21  years. 
Three  of  the  women  had  children  2  years  of  age  or  younger,  8  had 
children  from  3  to  5  years  of  age,  and  11  had  children  6  to  9  years  of 
age.  In  nearly  all  of  these  cases  the  husband  was  at  work,  as  well  as 
the  mother  of  the  children.  The  average  earnings  for  the  entire 
group  of  married  women  at  work  were  reported  as  $275  and  the 
average  family  income,  excluding  the  earnings  of  wives,  $843.  The 
average  per  capita  weekly  income,  excluding  also  earnings  of  wives, 
was  $2.56,  one  family,  however,  having  a  per  capita  of  less  than  $1 
per  week,  3  less  than  $1.50,  and  6,  or  26.1  per  cent,  less  than  $2.  All 
these  facts  are  also  shown  for  each  class  of  married  women.  The 
part  of  the  table  relating  to  each  one  of  the  States  presents  a  similar 
series  of  figures. 

FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS, 
ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Families  of  married  women  at  mork. 

Aver- 
»Be 
size 
of 

fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

Average 
per  cauta 

weekly 
Income  of 

families, 

excluding 

eaminge  of 

wives. 

Having  per  capita  weekly  income  (excluding  earnings 
of  wives)  of — 

Earnings 

of 

wives. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Less  than  tl. 

I/emthan 

ti.5a 

Less  than  $2. 

12  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

iVr 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

4.3 
4.3 
10.0 

$311 
126 
400 

«453 

686 

1,522 

12.01 
2.«) 
2.93 

1 

33.3 

1 

33.3 

1 

33.3 

2 
3 

1 

««.7 
100.0 

i 

100.0 

6.9 

288 

923 

2.58 

2 

12.5 

6 

SI.  3 

11 

68.7 

6.3 

275 

843 

2.56 

1 

4.3 

3 

13.0 

6 

26.1 

17 

73.0 

2.0 

420 

470 

4.52 

1 

100.0 

3.5 
4.0 
5.5 

231 
360 
349 

285 
415 

761 

1.56 
2.00 
2.64 

2.55 

2.54 
2.<>8 
1.09 
3.19 
2.li8 

1 

iSO.O 

1 

60.0 

i 

1 

8 

00.0 

100.0 

3 

27.8 

73.7 

4.9  1            3.39  '            (u'VS 

1 

6.7 

4 

28.7 

11 

73.3 

3.6 
3.3 
3.0 
7.0 

4.7 

299 
277 
349 
275 
280 

4W 
464 
170 
1,161 
658 

6 

22.2 

9 

33.3 

12 

44.4 

16 
3 

6&6 
100.0 

1 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

2 
44 

100.0 

1 

1.6 

7 

ii.i 

19 

30.2 

ee.8 

4.4 

286 

607 

2.65 



7 

7.3 

17 

17.7 

» 

33.3 

64 

ee.7 

c  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 
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^H         Table  XXIII. -MARIUED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF 
^H                                                                                WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT  WORK. 

^^^^^V           Coodltloa  MS  to  bus  bond. 

Ibrrled  women  at  work. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nnm- 
Iwr. 

Per 
oent 

or 

total. 

Average 

age. 

Arer- 

jreors 
mar- 
ried. 

Number  taavinc  chlidica  of 

2 

year* 
and 
un- 
der. 

3toS 

years. 

6to9 
years. 

1 

10  to 

13 
years. 

14 

•nd 

IS 

yeais. 

3 
2 

^^M                                    KaODE  tSLAWD. 

3 
■4 

10.* 
13.8 

48.0 
38.5 

20.3 
17.0 

*   i 

1 

1 

1 
2 

t 
1 

^^^^^^     DcMTlptJ  wives. .. 

^^^^^^^H        U'll'i.u    r<r  UIL.  VlIlullr.lFirlu 

^^^^B   V/lvea  wUti  huabiiocUat  work 

^^^^H             Total 

22 

75.9 

94.1 

•  11.4 

* 

• 

8 

JO 

• 

» 

100. 0 

36.3 

•■14.0 

5 

lU 

11 

12 

12 

^                      TOTAL,  NEV  EKOLAND  QltOVT. 

^^m           Widows 

31 

dm 

4 

i 

112 

20.  g 
0.1 
2.5 
1.8 

68.7 

0  45.3 
41.3 
48.8 
42.0 
30.8 

C23.3 
21.2 
28.5 
10.0 

^16.8 

1 
I 

4 

1 
1 

■"»■ 

T 
2 

1 

1 

45 

18 
2 
2 

1 

^^H            l)«*wrlefl  wives 

^^^1             \Vi  vi^  oi  lnc-aniu-Uat<»J  husbaucU. .... 

^^~             Wlvea  wlUi  husbands  at  work 

Total 

U 

« 

163 

iflo  r> 

*39.2 

H8.7 

23 

41 

5« 

72 

T2 

vnaiNiA. 
Widows 

3 
1 
2 

a 

as.6 

14.3 
4.8 
9.5 

42.8 

41.  a 

40.3 
38.0 
40.5 
35.9 

24.0 
20.7 
22.0 
22.0 
13.0 

3 

S 
S 
1 

2 
2 
1 

Disserted  wives. 

1 

'                     Wlvi»  of  IticapadtAted  hitibaod« 

j                      WIveHoridlleliiisband!) 

Wives  wltb  husbands  at  work 

Total 

1 

S 

S 

7 

4 

21 

lOO.Q 

39.5 

19.6 

I 

A 

7 

10 

10 

NOltTtI  CAKOLtNA. 

Wktow5 

14 
2 

23.3 
20.0 

42.1 
3H.8 
38.0 

IS.  9 

no-o 

19.0 

3 
2 

1 

S 
S 

1 

6 
9 

10 
9 
2 

0 

s 

1 

Deserted  wives 

Wives  of  incapai-ltated  husbAOds 

WIva  of  Idle  biubands 

Wlvea  with  hiubandsat  work 

1                              Total...... - 

82 

S;i.4 

30.8 

11.4 

10 

17 

H 

M 

12 

60 

100.0 

34.9  1    r  111 

15 

20 

28 

» 

27 

SOVTH  CAKOLINA. 

Wldbws. 

_ 

0 
2 

27.7 
9.2 
3.1 

40.5 

40.2 
38.0 

»ao.i 

23  0 

30.5 

8 

1 
1 

8 

2 

IS 
2 

1 

15 
S 
2 

9 

4 
1 

DeMTtiMl  wivm 

Wlvei  of  Inrapodtaiad  fausbamU. ..... 

1                      Wlve*of  Idle  husbands.. 

1                       Wives  wilh  hiinbattds  at  work 

Total 

QBOSOU. 

WMowa , 

39 

60.0 

32.3 

12.8 

15 

30 

22 

35 

8 

65 

100.0 

35.4 

»]0.0 

20 

80 

87 

47 

32 

la 

4 

1 

1 

42 

27.3 
6.1 
1.5 
1.5 

03. 6 

42.7 
34.0 
53.0 
44.0 
33.3 

22.0 
15.8 
S7.0 
28.0 

»12.4 

..... 

0 

2 

i 
1 

10 

s 

to 

2 

DcMTted  wives, , 

Wl vw  of  lncapa<-1tat«d  hUsband» 

WIvfti  of  Idir  bastNindji 

Wives  with  hiubands  at  work 

Total 

I 
9 

1 
8 

A 

**»* 

t 
It 

m 

100.0 

30.3 

«lft.O 

12 

17  1      20 

32 

24 

AI.ABAMA.. 

Widows... ....    

•  2 

2S.0 
10.0 
5.0 

42.0 
39.0 
23.0 

25. 8 
2S.0 
7.0 

2 
3 

2 
3 
1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

Dflwrted  wives 

Wives  of  incapacitated  busbands 

Wives  of  Idle  husbonds.-            

WlTflB  with  hti.ibaitid»  i>» 

ToUI 

1 

a  Including  1  (V 

12 

00.0 

38.1 

iai 

a 

4 

5 

ft 

0 

2n 

100. 0 

38.6 

20.4 

3 

8 

10 

!    11 

II 

lloclu 

ding  1  nt 

Jl  reported.        « 

Not  including  3  not 

report 

■ 

ed. 

i 
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FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS, 
ETC..  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


Families  of  m 

arried  w 
avingpc 

omen  at  work. 

Avcr- 
iwe 
size 
of 

rami- 
Ilea. 

Average  annual  la- 
oome  per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 

weekly 
income  of 

families, 

excluding 

earnings  of 

wives. 

H 

r  capita  weekly  income 
of  wives)  of— 

(excluding  earnings 

Earnings 

of 

wlvea. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 
ings of 
wives. 

Lees  than  91. 

Less  than 
11.50. 

Less  than  t2. 

t2and 

over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

4.3 
4.0 

1333 
351 

t462 
254 

t2.05 
1.22 

1 

1 

33.3 
25.0 

1 
2 

33.3 
60.0 

1 
3 

33.3 
75.0 

2 
1 

60.7 
26.0 

4.9 

4.7 

370 

770 

3.02 

1 

4.5 

3 

13.6 

.  .      .      

19 

8B.4 

363 

667 

2.72 

2.49 
2.06 
2.18 
2.92 
2.73 

2 

8 

1 

6.9 

4 

13.8 

7 

24.1 

22 

75.9 

3.7 
3.9 
5.0 
6.0 
5.1 

307 
261 
303 
303 
306 

476 
417 
666 
912 
728 

23.5 
10.0 

11 
2 
2 

32.4 
20.0 
60.0 

14 
3 
2 

41.2 
30.0 

5ao 

20 
7 
2 
3 

82 

58.8 
70.0 
60.0 

100.0 

1 

.9 

10 

8.9 

30 

26.8 

73.2 

4.8 

303 

656 

2.66 

10 

6.1 

25  1      15.3 

49 

30.1 

114 

09.0 

4.0 
6.7 
6.0 
3.0 
5.6 

123 
45 

92 
218 
146 

385 
816 
617 
170 
515 

1.85 
2.36 
1.98 
1.09 
1.78 

1 

16.7 

3        50.0 

3 

1 
1 
2 
6 

60.0 
33.3 
100.0 
100.0 
66.7 

3 
2 

60.0 
66.7 

1 

1 
1 

50. 0 
11.1 

2 
3 

100.0 
33.3 

3 

33.3 

5.0 

129 

493 

1.88 

3  1      14.3 

8 

38.1 

13 

61.9 

8 

38.1 

5.2 
4.1) 
6.0 

185 
•20f> 

462 
275 
592 

1.70 
1.15 
1.90 

4 
6 

28.6 
60.0 

5 
8 

35.7 
66.7 

10 
11 

1 

71.4 
91.7 
60.0 

4 

1 

1 

28.6 
8.3 
60.0 

6.3 
6.2 

176 

528 

1.92 

1 

3.1 

■"8 

25.0 

16 

50.0 

16 

60.0 

191 

464 

1.73 

11  ■       18.3 

21 

35.0 

38 

63.3 

22 

36.7 

6.2 

4.7 
ti.O 

155 
152 
145 

449 
424 

559 

1.65 
1.75 
1.79 

4  :      22.2 
2  ,      33.3 
1  1      60.0 

10 
3 

1 

55.6 
60.0 
60.0 

14 

4 
1 

77.8 
66.7 
60.0 

4 
2 
1 

22.2 
33.3 

6ao 

6.6 

206 

543 

1.90 

7 

17.9 

13 

33.3 

22 

60.4 

17 

43.6 

5.4 

185 

607 

1.82 

14 

21.5 

27 

41.6 

41 

63.1 

24 

36.9 

4.2 

4.8 
3.0 
10.0 
4.8 

233 
169 
158 
IM 
186 

426 
387 
174 
642 
568 

1.96 
1.57 
1.12 
1.23 
2.29 

3 
2 

16.7 
60.0 

7 
2 

1 
1 
8 

38.0 
60.0 
100.0 
100.0 
19.0 

8 
2 

1 
1 
14 

44.4 

60.0 
100.0 
100.0 

33.3 

10 
2 

6S.6 

50.0 

3 

7.1 

28 

66.7 

4.7 

.      197 

513 

2.12 

8 

12.1 

19 

28.8 

26 

39.4 

40 

ea6 

3.8 
4.5 
3.0 

212 
218 
332 

327 
167 

1.66 
.71 

1 
1 
1 

20.0 
60.0 
100.0 

2 
2 
1 

40.0 
100.0 
100.0 

2 
2 
1 

40.0 
100.0 
100.0 

3 

60.0 

6.5 

158 

951 

2.81 

2 

16.7 

4 

33.3 

8 

66.7 

5.5 

186 

670 

2.36 

3 

15.0 

7 

3&.0 

9 

45.0 

11 

66.0 

d  Including  2  dl  vorced  wives.      «  Not  including  3  not  reported.      /  Not  Inclndim  8  not  reported 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 60 
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Table  XXIII.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  ECONOMIC  CONDITTOV  OP 

WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT  WORK 


Conilitioa  ad  to  hiuhtuid. 


Harried  women  mx  work. 


Nirm- 


Per 
cent 

or 

total. 


Areraee 

age. 


xissis.sipn. 

WWows 

Peseru-i  wiv.-s.. .      .......... 

Wives  of  iin-ainu'n:it«Ml  hiislviniw . . . 

Wlv<-«  of  I'lU"  hiHlumls 

Wlvi«»  with  hii-«lKm<ls  at  work. 


5  I       25.0  I 
(i  ,       3U.0  I 


35.6 
37.8 


Arer- 

•!» 
rears 
mar- 
ried. 


IS.  2 
>1«.8 


Total. 


T<^T\L.  SiU-THKRN  GROUP.  | 

WHOWS ,  W  ' 

l)«!wrte»l  wives :  .    ■;       , i  '^  •^'  ' 

WIvt's  of  lm-apat'itate«l  husban<Ls 7  , 

Wlv««  of  I'tle  hii>ihan<b 3 

Wives  with  hii>lianils  at  work i  1*3  ' 


Total . 


.J52 


Xamber  harini;  childicn  o( 
ages— 


:»i.8  1    6  IS.  4 


inao 

36.8 

'17.0 

2lL2 

13.1 

2.8 

1.2 

56.7 

41.3 
38.3 
38.3 
41.7 
33.3 

«20.8 

«  19.5 

20.7 

24.0 

'  13.2 

100.0 

3A.3 

i  »  16.3 

5 
6 

2 

1 

42 


5  5 


22!  30' 

Ifi  17 

1  '  2  I 

1  1  ' 

591  Mi 


14 


25 

5 


80 


1  i 

<7 


»  ■     114  \     155 


a  Not  Inoluilini;  I  not  a'portP«i. 
b  Not  iacluUiog  2  not  reported. 
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FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS, 
ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

Avcr- 

of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  in- 
come per  family. 

.\veraKe 
per  capita 

weekly 
income  of 

families, 
excluding 

earnings 
of  wives. 

ti.sn 

1.18 

Having  per  capita  weeklv  income  (excluding  earnings 
of  wives)  of— 

Earnings 

of 

wives. 

Exclud- 
ing earn- 

ihpof. 

wives. 

Less  ttiaaSl. 

T.e9s  ttian 
SI  .51). 

Less  than  P2. 

12  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
Ijer. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

5.0 
5.2 

1216 

a. 

t492 
31ti 

20.0 
50.0 

2 
5 

40.0 
83.3 

2 
5 

40.  i) 
83.3 

3 

1 

G0.0 
16.7 

1 

j               1 

0.1  .            Mi 
5.G              198 

575 
477 

1.81 

1 

11.1 

5 

12 

55.  (>  1           ii  1      6u.'7 

3 

33.3 

l.(>5 

5 

25.0 

GO.O 

13  1      65.0 

7 

;i5.o 

4.7 
4.9 
5.1 
5.3 
5.4 

189 
194 
183 
189 
183 

434 
3(>(l 
442 
327 
581 

1.78 
1.42 
1.65 
1.18 
2.08 

14 
14 

2 

1 

13 

21.2 
42.4 
28.0 
33.3 
9.1 

29 

20 

3 

3 

39 

43.9 
(iO.O 
42.9 
100.0 
27.3 

39 

25 

5 

3 

G8 

59.1 
75w8 
71.4 
100.0 
47.6 

27 
8 
2 

40.9 
24.2 
28.6 

75 

52.4 

5.1 

18(> 

508 

1.00 

44 

17.5 

94 

37.3 

140 

55.6 

112 

44.4 

«  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  5  not  reported. 


9  Not  ioduding  12  not  reported. 
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TABLE  ZXIV.— MABBUD   WOMEN   AT   WOBK  XXVIHe  DT  HOI 

THAN  THEIR  OWN  AND  EOONOXIO  CONDITION  OT  THZIB  FAXDUU. 

This  table  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  Table  XXm,  and 
presents  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  married  women  at  work  who  were 
living  in  families  other  than  their  own.  As  in  the  preceding  table, 
the  women  are  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  condition  as  to 
husband.  The  relationship  to  the  family  with  which  they  lived  is 
shown;  that  is,  whether  they  were  daughters,  mothers,  or  sisters  and 
others.  The  facts  as  to  income  are  also  shown,  not  only  for  these 
women  themselves,  but  likewise  for  the  families  with  which  they  were 
living.  The  whole  number  of  such  married  women  found  in  the  rep- 
resentative families  investigated  was  only  53,  and  these  have  been 
brought  together  in  a  single  table  inasmuch  as  the  number  in  any 
one  State  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  separate  presentation. 

Tablb  XXIV.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  LIVINQ  IN  HOMES  OTHER 
DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH 


U ■nled  iraoiai  at  irotk. 

, 

Num- 
ber. 

oeat. 

BekUoiuUE)  to  ^mtl^  ibej  lire  wltb. 

Aver» 

Aver- 
woono 

Condition  u  to  husband. 

diu]glit«n-lii- 

iBW. 

Motbm. 

StBtpnuid 
otbers. 

Num< 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

N  am- 
ber. 

Per 

Nmn- 
ber. 

P«r 

Widows, ,.„..... 

« 

11. 3 
1.9 

I 

117 

37.8 
23.0 

i» 

2» 

Dcseru^i  wives 

3 

1 

7.7 
IOOlO 

Wives     with     IncspBCltatifd 

Wives  with  \4\e  hustwada 

Wiveg  wlili  hiubftDds  st  worfc. 

.0 
10 

1&« 
ISLt 

10 

loao 

IOOlO 

^0 
2S.1 

las 

2M 

Wives  with  duts  as  to  hua- 
tawidji  not  reported ....,,,.. 

...... 

Total. 

53 

100.0 

€9 

12.1 

1 

1.0 

3 

&7 

«2Cf 

19& 

•  Not  reported. 


»  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 
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FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED  WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS, 
ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


Families  of  married  women  at  work. 

A  vcr- 

age 

of 
fami- 
lies. 

Average  annual  ln< 
come  per  family. 

Average 
per  capita 

weekly 
incom<>  of 

families, 
excluding 

earnings 
of  wivea. 

81.8rt 
1.18 

Having  per  capi 

ta  weekl 
of  w 

sthan 
.50. 

r  incomi 
ves)  of- 

I.esst 

Num- 
ber. 

>  (excluding  eomingi 

Earnings 

of 

wivea. 

Exclud- 

inj?  earn- 

inpol 

wives. 

Less  than  $1. 

I.e« 

% 

ianf^. 

Per 
cent. 

S2anti 

over. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
3 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
kier. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

5.0 

5.2 

S2I6 
231 

$492 
316 

20.0 
50.0 

2 
5 

40.0 
83.3 

2 
5 

40.0 
83.3 

3 

1 

(no 

16.7 

;::;:::: 

(i.i 

l<i6 

575 

1.81 
l.»i5 

1 

11.1 

5 

12 

65.6 
60.0 

6 

66.7 

3 

7 

33.3 

5.6 

198 

477 

4.34 

442 

327 
581 

5 

25.0 

21.2 
42.4 
28.6 
33.3 
9.1 

13 

65.0 

M.0 

4.7 
4.9 
5.1 
5.3 
5.4 

18U 
194 
183 
189 
183 

1.78 
1.42 
1.65 
1.18 
2.08 

14 
14 
2 
1 
13 

29 
20 
3 
3 
39 

4.3.9 
(iO.K 
42.9 
100.0 
27.3 

39 

25 

5 

3 

68 

59.1 
75.8 
71.4 
100.0 
47.6 

27 
8 
2 

40.9 
24.3 
28.6 

75 

62.4 

5.1 

186 

508 

1.90 

44 

17.5 

94 

37.3 

140 

55.6 

112 

44.4 

<  Not  including  6  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  5  not  reported. 


9  Not  including  12  not  reported. 
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TABLE  ZXV.     MABRIED  WOMEN  AT  WOBK  HAVING  CHILD&EN  TJNDES  14 

AT  WORK 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  for  the  families  having  both  married 
women  at  work  and  children  uniler  14  years  of  age  at  work  the  facts 
as  to  income  during;  the  past  year,  the  married  women  being  grouped 
according  as  they  were  widows,  deserted  wives,  wives  of  incapacitated 
husbands,  of  idle  Imsbands,  or  wives  with  husbands  at  work.  The 
facts  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  presented  in  detail  for  each 
woman  and  her  family  in  Table  XXXI,  in  comiection  with  which  full 
explanation  is  given  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  families  and  the 
method  followed  in  securin*^  the  facts  from  the  families.  It  shoidd 
be  said  here,  however,  that  the  figures  in  regard  to  income,  being 
secured  in  the  home  from  the  memljcrs  of  the  family,  are  necessarily 
only  approximate.  The  probability  of  err*>r  in  these  figures  is 
discussed  in  <ictuil  on  pagt'S  415  to  418. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that  the 
families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  included  only  6  cases 
whert^  Ixtth  the  mother  and  the  child  under  14  yeai*s  of  age  were  at 
work.  In  1  of  these  cases  the  mother  was  a  widow,  1  was  a  deserted 
wife,  1  had  an  incapacitated  husband,  while  in  3,  or  one-half  the  cases, 
the  husbautl  wiis  also  a  wage-eai^ner.^  The  average  family  income  for 
the  6  families,  excluding  the  earnings  of  the  wives  and  of  cliildren 
under  14,  was  $635,  equivalent  try  a  per  capita  weekl}'  mconie  of  $1.51. 
However,  it  is  slwwn  that  for  1  of  the  families  the  per  capita  income 
was  less  than  $1,  for  4  it  was  less  than  $1.50,  while  2  had  a  per  capita 
income  of  S2  or  over.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  States  may  be 
read  in  like  manner. 

Table  XXV — MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
14  YKARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  INCOME  (EXrU^DING  THAT  OF  WIVES 
AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  14)  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WID0W8,  DESERTED 
WIVES,    WIVES   OF   IDLE    HIsnANDS.    WIVES  WITH    HUSBANDS   .\T 

WORK.  ETC.,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


\ 


' 

Num- 
ber. 

Averaue 

annual 

family 

Income, 

exciiiiJ- 

Ine  thttt 

from 

wives 

and 

c?hildiTn 

under  14. 

Average 

ptT  fapita 

weeily 

Inroinf, 

<?.velii«t- 

hic  thai 

from 

wives 

and 

phildren 

under  U. 

Families  having  weekly  per  capita  income  (ex- 
clmtlDg  e«mln«B  of  wives  and  childreo  under 

H)of-- 

CoDdltloa  ftB  to  husband. 

Leas  than 
11. 

Lemthan 
tlM. 

Leas  than 

n. 

t2  and  over. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
rent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
ccot. 

Nam- 
b«v. 

ctnu 

MAINE. 

Wklows 

1 

1 

100.  n 

1 

100.(1 

1 

100.0 

Deserted  wives.... 

$572 

<2.20 
2.2t 

1 
1 

MHO 

Wives  of  incopacltntefl 
husbaoda. 

Wives  of  idle  hiisbtvM<L^ . 

:A      1 

^ 

Wives  with  biuibandsj 
at  work ^ 

L^ 

■W. 

1.42 



3 

100.0 

a 

10O.O 

Total M 

k    m 

l.U 

1 

in.  7 

4 

00.7 

4 

06.7 

3 

AS 

i 


1 


I 


I 
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Table  XXV.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  INCOME  (EXCLUDING  THAT  OF  WIVES 
AND  CHILDREN  UNDER  14)  OF  FAMILIES  OF  WIDOWS.  DESERTED 
WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS,  WIVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT 
WORK,  ETC..  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


Num- 
ber. 

Average 

aunuS 

family 

Income, 

csclyd- 

Inirthat 

frotu 

wives 

and 

etdJdren 

under  14. 

Averjise 

f>er  capita 

weekly 

Income, 

exclud- 

tnit  that 

from 

wives 

and 

children 

under  li 

F.inilUes  htulni:  we«k!y  per  capita  hicome'  (vx- 
iludlng  i}iirnln({9  of  wjves  and  children  undi^ 
14)  of- 

Coodltlott  as  to  boAbBiid . 

Le»thaQ 

tl. 

Leaatluu] 

ILfiO. 

12. 

f2  and  OTcr. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
OCQt. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

NUIM- 
bCT. 

Fer 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

I'er 

cmt. 

B&OtiE  I9LAN]>. 

widows ..„„.,.- 

Deserted  wives ....,..., 

1 

ilOQ 

m.9» 

1 

leoiQ 

1 

lOOiO 

I 

lOOiO 

Wives  of  incafMOllated 

Wives  of  Idle  bmlwnds. 

Wive«  with  husbands 
at  work...... ..... 

3 

(HA 

2.20 

3 

100.0 

Total.. ....... 

3 

1 
2 

ee3 

1. 71 

1 

1 
I 

33.3 

lOo.o; 
«K0 

1 

1 

33.3 

100.0 
JO.U 

I 

1 

1 

33.3 

100.0 

mo 

t 

09,7 

TtrtAL,  Nli'W  ENGLANt) 
(IBOUP. 

Widows.... 

DesfTte*!  wives 

4D1 
t,lT2 

1.4A 
2.15' 

1 
1 

«L0 
100.0 

Wlvei  of  ineapACliated 
husbands. ....... 

Wives  ol  Idle  faUAbends. 

Wlvea  with  husbondi 
at  work.... ,.. ;. 

fi 

(W 

l.flR 

3 

00.0 

3 

00,  G 

2 

40.0 

Total............. 

2 
3 

1 

m 

1.00 

2 

: ~ 

1 

99.3  1 

£0.0  ' 

A 

5s.e, 

fi 

sa.6 

4 

44.4 

VIROITnA. 

Widows................ 

2S& 

....... ...^ 

.78 
1.72 

3 

1 

t 

100.0 

3.13  j 
100.0 

a 
2 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

Deserled  wives ..... 

1 

33,3 

Wlvi-a  of  ineupocltated 
husbands.. ........... 

I 

tOO-0 

WivPd  or  Idir  hiuitmads. 

Wives  with  husbands 
0.1  work............... 

5 

427 

1,32 

2 

4a.a 

2 

mo 

A 

100.0 

»  r  -1 

Tol.al...., 

11 

405 

1.34 

4 

30.4 

0 

M.fi 

10 

W.0 

1 

9.1 

NORTH  CAROLIJiA. 

Widows..... 

Des4>r1etl  wirra. ......... 

«20 
45. 

1,27 
,7S 

1,7B 

3 

7 

i!a,o 

77.8 

4 

«W.7 

6 
& 

1 

^.3 
lOtkO 

UNkO 

1 

1H.7 

Wivps  of  inctvpai'lUitfd 
husbands.. 

Wlv'4^  ofldli'  husbands. 

Wlvea  with  hiistjaods 
at  work......  . .  ... 

in             .'vnn 

LA2 

1 

10. 0 

a 

30.0 

..... 

mo 

2 

mo 

Total......... 

2G 

400 

1.28 

11 

«tjt 

IS 

S7.7 

as 

«.« 

a 

11. ft 

mvm  CAROLINA. 
Widows...., 

IS 
2 

256 
382 

.110 
I.  IB 

i.2e' 

1 

00.0 
AOiO 

mo 

II 
4 

1 

73.  a 

80.0 
W.0 

13 

4 
1 

ee.7 
B0.0 

W.0 

2 

L 

I 

13.3 

ao.o 

60.0 

Deserte<l  wives 

Wlvps  of  ImivpacJ laird 

"Wlvrsof  Idle  hu^handi;. 

Wtvirti  wjLh  husbanda 
at  work.. 

19 

4^1 

i.«i 

7 

3&8 

10 

B2.0 

14 

73,7 

fi 

20.3 

TolaJ 

11 

300 

L24i 

2a 

4A.g 

M 

^.4 

32 

78.0 

00.7 
10U.O 

0 

22.0 

oeoRGtA. 
Widows ............ 

0 
1  I 

3m 

1.20 
l.W 

5 

fis.e 

& 

A&O 

1 

3 

33  S 

Deserted  wi vps 

Wives  of  ln(iiparlin,te(i 
hiishunds. 

W I ves  of  f d  1<*  h  11  '*!  lands 

\          \ 

Wives  wllfa  husbands 
at  wofk.,.....,,,,.... 

I* 

&» 

1.66 

A 

37,5' 

7 

ai.0 

•aS^^ 

X           ^,    -TH^-^ 

Total............. 

24 

^71 

1.67 

10 

41.7 

,  n 

c^^ 

^=^ 

«^a\V\^ 

k_j -'^ 
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Tabi.k  XXV. -married  WOMEN  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER 
H  YEARS  OF  AUK  AT  WORK:  INCOME  (RXOLUDING  THAT  OF  WIVES 
AND  (UllLDREN  UNDER  14)  OF  FAMIlJES  OF  WIDOWS,  DESERTED 
WIVES,  WIVES  OF  IDLE  HUSBANDS.  WiVES  WITH  HUSBANDS  AT 
WORK,  ETC..  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


I 


Average 
annual 
family 

income. 

Avemp? 
percaplta 
wwkly 
Inromn, 
EXOlUd- 

ing  that 

from 

wlvei 

and 

chltdren 

under  14. 

Famllirai  having  weekljr  p«r  capita  liwome  (ex- 
cluding earnings  of  wires  and  chtldren  under 

U)of— 

CoodlUon  asto  husband . 

Nunw 
ber. 

Kxclud- 

Ins  that 

from 

wives 

and 

children 

and(^r  14. 

Less  than 
11. 

Lcaa  than 
U.50. 

Leas  tban 
t2. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

OSQt. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

ALABAMA, 
widows 

2 
1 

t0A 
2114 

10.28 
.8S 

2 
1 

um.o 

100.0 

2 
I 

IDO.O 
t€0.0 

2 
1 

100.0 
100.0 

1 

DestTletl  wives 

1 

Wivis  of  lncapa<?lt«ted 
hii^bandA 

W  ivps  of  Idle  husbands. 

.... 

Wives  with  hu5hands 
at  work 

7 

S73 

3.45 

1 

14.2 

2 

38.5 

5 

71.8 

Total 

10 

nsi 

1.9D 

3 

30.0 

4 

40.0 

6 

60.0 

6 

80.0 

HiANissirpi. 
Widows., ,., ,., 

« 

225 
217 

-87 
.81 

3 

5 

GO.O 
83.3 

2 

«0.0 

83.3 

4 
6 

100.0 
83.3 

Dewrtf"!  wlvps 

WJves  of  InnipovllAted 
husbands 

1 

18.7 

Wives  of  Idle  husbuads. 

Wives  wlih  husbands 
at  work 

6 

!M 

I.SO 

2 

33.3 

4 

68.7 

4 

06.7 

2 

S).S 

Total 

IS 

328 

M2 

0 

fie.  3 

11 

66.8 

13 

81.2 

3 

18.8 

TOTAL,  aODTHEXN 
OROfP. 

W  Idows 

38 
25 

4 

274 
283 

374 

1.00 
1.04 

1.2S 

22 
16 

2 

iS7.9 
64.0 

60.0 

26 

19 

2 

68.4 
76.0 

60.0 

33 
22 

3 

84.2 
88.0 

75w0 

6 
3 

1 

15.8 
U.0 

2&0 

DeserliMJ  wi vcs 

Wives  of  incapacitated 
busbtintis 

W I vcs  of  Id  le  husbands . 

Wives  with  husbands 
at  work 

61 

546 

i.m 

17 

27.9 

27 

44.3 

42 

«8.fl 

19 

31.1 

Total 

128 

409 

1.36 

57 

44.6 

74 

67.8 

99 

77.3 

29 

22.7 

i 


TABLK  XZyi.— FATHERS   AT    WORK    HAVmO    CHILBBEH   UNDER    14    AT 

WORK. 

Tills  table  shows  for  each  State  for  the  families  having  fathers  at 

work  and  (*]iiltlrcii  iiniler  14  years  of  a^c  at  work,  the  number  of  days 
worked  during  the  last  j^ear  by  fathers,  and  the  mimber  of  chil«lren 
of  those  fathers  who  were  at  work.  Tlie  days  worked  are  presented 
classified  as  50  or  less,  51  to  100,  10!  to  150.  and  by  fifties  up  to  300 
days.  All  who  w^orked  over  300  days  are  grouped  top;ether.  The 
selection  of  the  representative  families  and  the  seeurincj  of  the  detaile<l 
data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  are  fully  ex[)hiined  in  connection 
with  Table  XXIX.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  number  of  ilays  w^orked 
during  the  [>ast "  *arninp:s,  being;  secured  from  ineml)ers  of  the 

family  in  tlie  Ik  ^arih^  only  approximate.    The  probability 

of  error  in  the  8cuss«d  in  detail  on  pa^^es  41G  to  418. 


I 
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An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows 
for  the  families  from  which  reports  were  obtained  22  fathers  at  work 
with  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  who  reported  as  to  days 
worked  during  the  past  year.  Of  these,  one  worked  between  61  and 
100  days,  earning  $250;  2  worked  101  to  150  days,  earning  $232; 
12,  or  54.6  per  cent,  worked  251  to  300  days,  earning  $431 ;  while  one 
worked  more  than  300  days,  earning  $365.  Each  of  these  fathers, 
with  one  exception,  had  only  one  child  under  14  at  work,  the  excep- 
tion having  2  children  working.  The  parts  of  the  table  relating  to 
the  other  States,  some  of  which  show  a  proportionately  much  larger 
number  of  children  at  work,  may  be  studied  in  like  manner. 

Table  XXVI.— FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS,  BY 
DAYS  WORKED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  OF  SUCH 
FATHERS,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


Days  worked. 

Fathers  who  worked  specifled 
number  of  days. 

Children  of  fathers 
who  worked  specl* 
fled    number   of 
days. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

of  tbose 

reporting. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number. 

Percent 

of  those 

reporting. 

MAINE. 

50  or  less 

51  to  100 

1 
2 
1 
5 
12 
1 

4.5 
9.1 
4.5 
22.8 
64.6 
4.6 

S250 
232 
400 
289 
431 
365 

i 

2 
1 
5 
13 

1 

4.4 

101  to  150 

8.6 

161  to  200 

4.4 

201  to  250 

21.7 

251  to  300 

56.5 

Over  300 

4.4 

Total  reporting 

22 

100.0 

368 

23 

100.0 

Not  reporting 

NEW  BAMPSBIRC. 
50  or  less 

51  to  100 

101  to  150                             

151  to  200                             

201  to  250 

1 

100.0 

360 

2 

100.0 

251  to  300.                           

Over  300 

Total  reporting 

1 

100.0 

300 

2 

100.0 

Notreportlng 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

50  or  less 

51  to  100 

101  to  150 

151  to  200 

201  to  250 

251  to  300 

1 

100.0 

200 

1 

100.0 

Over  300 

Total  reporting 

1 

100.0 

200 

1 

100.0 

Not  reporting 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
50  or  less     

51  to  100 

101  to  150 

1 

7.7 

234 

1 

7.1 

151  to  200 

201  to  250 

251  to  300 

11 

1 

84.6 
7.7 

a«7 

728 

12 

1 

86.8 

Over  300 

7.1 

Total  reporting 

13 

100.0 

410 

14 

100.0 

Not  reporting 
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'               Table   XXVI.-FATH^:RS   AT    WuRK    HAVING   i'HILDREN    UNDER    1^^ 

t                   YEARS  OF   AGE   AT  WORK    AVERA(^.E    EARNINGS   OF  FATHERS,  BY      1 

DAYS  WORKED.   AND   NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK   OP  SUCH      I 

FATHERS,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Con! iuued.                                                                 ■ 

i 

j                                               Pays  worked. 

P«tb(«9  who  worked  ipecUM 
number  ol  ila>'S. 

Children  of  fothen        ■ 
who  worked  xpet'l-        ■ 
fled    number    of       ■ 
d<ys.                           1 

NumJw. 

Per  csDt 

of  those 

reporting. 

Mmin^ 

Number. 

Percent 

of  tbOM         , 

raporUng. 

TOTAL,  NSW  ENGLAND  OROVr. 
SO  or  \fss 

fil  to  KM .-,„ 

1 

a 

1 
0 
24 
2 

2.7 
8.1 
2.7 
16.2 
64.9 
5.4 

S2S0 
333 
400 
301 
408 
»47 

1 
3 

1 

7 

26 

2 

2.9 
7.5 
2.6 
17.5 
05.0 
6.0 

im  to  150. .,.. «. 

151  toJOO 

ail  fo2.v) - 

261  (O.100 ».,-...-.» 

Over  .100 

Total  reporting...         . 

87 

100.0 

380 

40 

100.0        ■ 

Not  reporting 

vmotNU. 
50  or  kaa 

33 
60 
150 
263 
314 
354 
634 

4 

1 
2 
2 
U 
16 
2 

10.5        1 

2.6         ■ 

S.S 

5.3 
2!t.9 
42.1 

&3 

3 
I 
1 
2 
7 
15 
1 

10. 0 

a,  a 

3.3 
6.7 
23.4 
60.0 
3.3 

61  lit  1((U 

101  to  150 

151  to  300 ...„».. ,„ .„, 

2«M  lo  'iftW 

afii  to  ;ww , 

Over  aOO 

Total  report ing 

30 

100.0 

200 

38 

100.0 

Not  reporting! " 

< 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BO  or  leas 

""■»■" 

..... 

8 
9 

17 
21 
38 
100 
23 

3,7 
4,2 
7.9 
9.8 
17,7 
4<t,6 
10.2 

56 
101 
170 
307 
388 
360 
AM 

10 
14 

20 
36 
57 

33 

3.3 

4.7 

•12.0 
1H.9 
43.5 
11.0 

51  to  1(» 

Wl  to  150 

l.^i  to  a» 

201  to  250 i 

251  to  Wm i, 

30(1  and  over 

Total  roporting 

1 

215  1        100. 0 
14  1 

306 
226 

301 
» 

100.0 

Not  reporting 

SOtmi  CAROUHA. 

50  or  leas . 

5 

7 
6 
21 

.11 

112 
20 

2.5 
3.6 
3.0 
10.4 
15.  ;9 
55.4 
0.9 

lOfl 
108 
213 

287 
V2 
484 

8 

12 
11 
3S 
51 
173 
20 

2.6 
3.8 
3.4 
11.0 
16.0 
54.3 
9.1 

51  to  100 * 

101  to  150 .,.. 

1,^1  to  3U0 

aoi  lo  260 

251  10*10 

Over  300. 

Total  reporting 

202 
IG 

100.0 

330 
220 

319 
23 

100. 0 

Not  r^lKirting ..„ 

QBOHOU. 
fiOor  i«88 

.11  lo  1(W. 

7 
9 
10 
11 
S3 
13 

6.(1 
8.7 
9.7 
10.7 
51.5 
12.S 

i74 
219 
266 
300 
S8B 
496 

13 
0 
1« 
13 
50 
IS 

10.4 
7,3 
12.6 
10.4 
*7.» 

ia.0 

101  to  ISO .*> 

151  toaoo 

an  l«2S0 i ,.. 

25^1  to:«) ; 

(Jv*r  :vj«) ..;... 

Total  reporting 

103 

11 

100.0 

352 
173 

125 
14 

im.9 

Not  n>[>orting.. 

ALABAMA. 

60  or  l«a 

2 
6 
12 
11 
« 

an 

2 

2.6 
7.7 
1&4 
14.1 
11.  S 
40.1 
2.6 

33 
155 
23S 
213 
354 
360 
408 

3 
9 
16 
18 
15 
54 
3 

IS 
T.O 
13.6 
l&S 
12.7 
4&8 

51  to  un 

nil  lo  IfiO 

151  to  aoo.. 

301to3.W 

2ii  loaoo 

Over  300 

Totnl  reporting.. ^                   -^ 

78 
2 

too.o 

28$ 
100 

118 
2 

Mao 

Not  reporting .d,                     

b                  ^H^ 

^^^ 
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Table  XXVI.— FATHERS  AT  WORK  HAVING  CHILDREN  UNDER  14 
YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  FATHERS,  BY 
DAYS  WORKED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  OF  SUCH 
FATHERS,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Concluded. 


Days  worked. 

Fathers  who  worked  specified 
number  of  days. 

Children  of  fathers 
who  worked  speci- 
fied   nimit)er    of 
days. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

of  those 

reporting. 

Average 
earnings. 

Number. 

Percent 

of  those 

reporting. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

ISO  or  less 

1 
4 

1 
8 
5 
25 
3 

2.1 
8.5 
2.1 
17.0 
10.7 
53.2 
6.4 

t26 
105 
150 
216 
384 
382 
286 

1 
6 
1 

15 
8 

36 
4 

L4 

51  to  100 : 

-    8.6 

101  to  ISO 

1  4 

161  to  200 

21  1 

201  to  250 

11  3 

251  to  300 

60  7 

Over  300 

5.6 

Total  reporting 

47 
5 

100.0 

301 
118 

71 
11 

100. 0 

Not  reporting 

TOTAL,  SOUTHERN  GROUP. 

60  or  leas 

19 
34 
46 
73 
101 
341 
61 

2.8 
6.0 
6.8 
10.8 
15.0 
50.5 
9.1 

42 
126 
196 
220 
293 
360 
468 

26 
55 
59 
122 
155 
469 
86 

2  7 

61  to  100 

5.7 

101  to  ISO 

6  1 

151  to  200 

12  6 

201  to  250 

15.9 

251  to  300 

48  2 

Over  300 

8.8 

Total  reporting 

675 

48 

100.0 

317 
195 

972 
09 

100.0 

Not  reporting 

TABLE  ZZVn.— LITEBACT  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE   OF  COTTON-HILL 

EHPL0TEE8. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  the  facts  as  to  literacy  and  school 
attendance  for  representative  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  workers, 
by  nativity  and  age.  The  selection  of  the  representative  families 
and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based 
are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXIX. 

Reference  to  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine  shows  that 
reports  as  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  were  secured  relating  to 
two  native-born  males  of  native  parentage,  14  years  of  age.  One  of 
these  reported  school  attendance  of  between  50  and  59  months,  and 
one  between  60  and  69  months.  The  average  months  of  school  attend- 
ance for  the  two  were  58.5  months.  The  average  age  at  leaving  school 
was  14  years.  The  table  also  shows  the  facts  in  regard  to  literacy 
and  school  attendance  reported  for  22  males  of  native  birth  and 
foreign  parentage,  and  24  of  foreign  birth,  making  in  all  48  male 
children  of  all  nativities.  For  this  number  it  is  shown  that  the  av- 
erage months  of  school  attendance  were  46.1,  and  the  average  age  at 
leaving  school  was  11.8  years.  Seventeen  reported  that  they  could 
reatl  or  write  English,  24  reported  that  they  could  read  or  write  some 
other  language  but  not  English,  while  7  reported  that  they  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  The  details  of  the  table  may  be  read  in  a 
similar  way  for  the  females  of  the  various  ages,  both  under  16  years 
and  16  years  and  over,  in  detail.  For  the  other  States  the  facts  may 
be  read  in  like  manner. 
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Table  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AQE,  FOR 

XAINX. 


Total 

number 

ofpei^ 

sons. 

PcEMOa  wbo  attended  lelKMd— 

Sex,  natlTlty,  and  ace. 

Len 
than  5 
numtbit. 

6to9 
numtba 

10  to  19 
mootbai 

20  to  38 
monthfc 

aotoao 

40to4B 

nwtlM 

MAUM. 

Native  of  nattve  paieota: 

14  yean 

2 

Total  under  16  yean 

2 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

Under  11  yean 

1 
1 
2 
1 

?l  y«w». 

]2  ymm 

13  yean 

1 

TQti^i  npder  14  yean. . . . ,                .... 

5 
13 

4 

1 

14  yean ' 

1 

3 

8 

is  yean 

Total  nnder  10  ywin 

22 

1 

1 

8 

8 

Foreign  born: 

iTyean 

1 

1 

■  12  yean 

13  yean 

8 

1 

Total  under  14  yean. ... . 

4 
11 
9 

I 

1 
1 
3 

14  yean .' 

1 

S 

1 

15  yean 

1 

3 

Total  under  16  jrean 

24 

1 

4 

2 

3 

4 

AU  nativities: 

Under  1 1  yean 

1 
2 
2 
4 

11  years. .'. 

1 

12  yean.. 

13  yean 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  3rean 

9 
26 
13 

1 
8 
1 

1 

i* 

i" 

3 

1 
4 
2 

14  yean 



2 

15  yean 

TntftI  undor  Ifl  y#«rii ,  ,  -  -  -      

48 



2 

5 

2 

6 

7 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
14  yean. 

3 

1 

1 

Total  under  16  yean 

3 
3 
2 
2 

1 

1 

19  yean 

20  yean 

1 

21  yean                        

22  years                     .  

23  yean..            

24  yean 

25  {o  34  yean                  

2 

35  to  44  yeare 

45  to  54  yean              

65  yean  and  over 

1 

1 

Total,  all  ages 

13 

1 

8 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

12  jrean                        

1 
6 

= 

1 
3 

13  yean                    

1 

3 

Tnt^l  under  14  y«>ftrs 

7 

4 
6 

1 

3 

8 

1 
1 

14  yean              '    

1 

16  yean . .               ...  -                ......... 

Total  under  16  y-                           

17 

1 

1 

2 

5 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE. 

XAINX. 


ATvrace 
months 
achool 
attend- 
ance. 

leaving 
■diool. 

PSBonswho— 

MtoW 
moDths. 

ootoeB 

70to79 
moDttis. 

80 

tnootbs 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 
achool. 

Omread 
or  write 
English. 

(^read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Qui  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 

2 

88.5 

14.0 

2 

• 

1 

1 

2 

58.5 

14.0 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

50.0 
50.0 
56.0 

lao 

10.0 
10.0 
13.0 
11.0 

1 
1 

1 

* 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 
2 

5 
13 
4 

44.0 
49.0 
65.5 

11.0 
13.1 
13.8 

3 
8 

3 

3 

4 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

■"' 

4 

6 

3 

1 

22 

5a9 

13.0 

13 

7 

2 

' 

1 

20.0 

8.0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

68.3 

11.3 

3 

1 
2 
2 

3' 

1 

1 

i" 

4 

11 
9 

45.0 
41.3 
38.1 

las 

11.6 
13.0 

3 
7 
7 

1 

3 

3 

3 

5 

4 

1 

1 

34 

4a7 

11.5 

3 

17 

5 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

4 

50.0 
35.0 
56.0 
42.5 

10.0 
9.0 
12.0 
11.3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

4 
4 
2 

1 

7 
3 

1 
1 
2 

2 

9 
26 
13 

44.4 

46.5 
46.5 

ia8 

13.0 
13.3 

3 
13 
3 

5 
11 

8 

3 

3 

3 

10 

11 

4 

2 

48 

46.1 

11.8 

17 

24 

7 

1 

3 

44.7 

13.7 

3 

1 

1 

3 
2 

a 

2 

44.7 
76.5 
60.0 

n.5 

13.7 
14.3 
1&5 
14.0 

3 
3 
2 
3 

1 
1 

I 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Tao 

14.0 

3 

1 

40.0 

17.0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

13 

60.8 

14.3 

1 

11 

3 



1 
6 

45.0 
41.3 

lao 

U.2 

1 
4 

1 

3 

1 

7 

4 
6 

41.9 
37.5 
64.8 

11.0 
13.0 
1S.3 

5 

1 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
1 

1 

1 

a 

3 

1 

2 

3 

17 

48.7 

ia.1 

0 

8 
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Table  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

MAINS— Concluded . 


Total 
number 
otper- 

sons. 

Persons  who  attended  sdKxd— 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Leas 
than  5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

10toI9 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

aoto89 

40  to  49 
months. 

FEMAUES— concluded . 

Native  of  foreign  parents— Concluded. 

10  years 

7 
2 

1 

2 

1 

17  years 

IM  years 

1 
1 
1 
5 

• 

::::::::::::;: 

1 

22  years 

1 

Z<  years 

25  to  34  years 

2 

1 

Total,  all  ages 

36 

2 

2 

6 

7 

Foreign  bom: 

12  years 

2 

7 

1 
3 

i' 

1 
1 

13  years 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

9 
19 
13 

1 

4 

1 
3 

1 

4 
1 

2 

4 
3 

14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

41 
3 
2 
6 

1 

8 

6 

9 

16  years 

17  years 

1 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 

22  years 

" 

1 

23  years 

1 

1 

24  years 

1 

25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

Total,  all  ages 

07 

1 

2 

10 

9 

9 

All  nativities: 

12  years 

3 
13 

1 

4 

3' 

2 

3 

13  years 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

14  years 

16 
26 
19 

1 

i" 

5 
1 
3 

3 
5 

1 

5 
6 

4 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

Gl 
10 
4 

0 
4 
4 

5 
6 
2 

1 
S 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

9 
2 

1 

16 
1 

10  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

1 

1 

21  years 

22  years 

1 

i' 

1 

23  years 

1 

24  years 

1 
1 

25  to  34  years 

1 

1 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

66  years  and  over 

1 

Total,  all  ages          

116 

1 

2 

2 

12 

16 

19 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MAHIE — Concluded . 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 

leaving 
school. 

Pefsons  who^ 

50  to  69 
months. 

60  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
montlis. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7 
2 

47.6 
70.0 

12.7 
13.5 

3 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
& 

81.0 
90.0 
46.0 
68.8 

14.0 
16.0 
17.0 
16.2 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

2 

45.0 

14.0 

1 

1 

5 

4 

3 

8 

36 

54.2 

13.1 

20 

12 

4 

2 

7 

30.0 
27.4 

10.0 
10.9 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 

9 
1ft 
13 

27.9 
44.2 
46.9 

10.7 
11.6 
11.8 

1 
6 

10 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1 
1 
1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

38 
3 
2 
5 

41.3 
63.3 
43.0 
70.0 

11.5 
14.0 
14.6 
13.8 

3 

6 

1 
1 
2 

29 
2 

1 
3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

50.0 
71.0 
32.0 
11.0 
35.0 
46.3 
68.0 
72.0 

11.0 
14.5 
11.0 
12.0 
13.0 
13.0 
15.0 
14.0 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

...     1 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

8 

8 

5 

(Q 

46.3 

12.2 

5 

16 

42 

9 

3 
13 

35.0 
33.8 

10.0 
11.0 

2 
4 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 
0 
3 

4 

2 

1 

16 
23 
19 

34.0 
43.1 
52.4 

10.8 
11.8 
12.3 

6 
8 
3 

9 
16 
13 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

10 
2 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 
1 

3 
2 

i 

1 

4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

S8 
10 
4 
5 
3 
4 
5 
6 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 

43.6 
52.3 
56.5 
70.0 
78.0 
65.0 
66.0 
«2.7 
11.0 
35.0 
51.9 
68.0 
72.0 
40.0 

11.7 
13.1 
14.0 
13.8 
14.2 
14.3 
14.8 
14.5 
12.0 
13.0 
13.5 
16.0 
14.0 
17.0 

3 

17 
4 
2 
2 

a 

4 

4 
4 

38 
5 

1 
S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i 

1 

2 

4 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

13 

12 

17 

110 

50.5 

12.7 

6 

47 

56 

13 
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Tablb  XXVII.-LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANPE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

NEW  BAXPSHIBS-Goncluded. 


Total 
namber 
of  per- 
sons. 

Penona  who  attended  aehool— 

Sex,  natlTity,  and  age. 

Leas 
than  6 
months. 

6to9 
month& 

10  to  19 
mootha. 

20  to  28 
montfaa. 

30toS» 
montlu. 

40to49 
montha 

rEMALKS— concluded. 

Foreign  born— Conduded. 

W  yeen 

3 

3 
3 
6 
2 

1 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  years , 

1 

1 

20  yean 

1 
1 

21  years 

5 

22  yean  

2 
1 

1 
6 
5 
2 

2 

23  yean  

1 
1 
1 

1 

24  yean 

25  lo  34  yean 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yeara 

Total,  all  ages 

44 

1 

6 

1 

S 

AU  nativities: 

14  yean 

6 
18 

15  yean 

Total  under  'ft  y*a«»    ,   

23 
11 
5 

4 
9 
4 
7 
3 
2 
2 
9 
7 
3 
1 

16  yean ' 

1 

1 

17  yean 

18  yean 

19  yean 

1 

1 

1 

20  yean  

1 
1 

21  jrean 

22  vean 

2 
1 
1 

23  yean 

1 
1 
2 

1 

24  yean  

25  to  34  yean    

1 

35  to  44  yean  

45  to  54  yean 

1 

55  yean  and  over 

1 

1 

Total,  all  ages 

90 

ll 

2 

8 

1 

6 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

14  yeara 

4 
4 

15  yeara 

Total  under  16  yeara 

8 



Native  of  foreign  parents: 

14  yeara 

24 
23 

1 

1 
1 

15  yeara 

1 

Total  under  16  yeara 

47 

1 

1 

2 



_.  , 

Foreign  bom: 

14  yeara 

7 
13 

1 
2 

2 

4 

15  yeara 

2 



Total  under  16  yeara 

20 

2 

3 

6 



AU  nativities: 

14  yeara 

35 
40 

2 
2 

8 
S 

15  yeara 

3 

1 

Total  under  16  jean 

75 

1 

8 

4 

8 

1 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MEW  HAXP8HIUC. 


PeraoDS  who  attended  school— 

Avenge 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
■gaat 
leaving 
sehool. 

Persons  who— 

50to59 
months. 

eotoOQ 

months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

•nd 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

71.5 
75.0 

14.0 
14.0 

a 

2 

2 

2 

4 

73.3 

14.0 

4 

1 

20.0 

(•) 

1 



1 
4 

20.0 
54.5 

'1. 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

47.6 

M3.5 

5 

1 

20.0 

(•) 

1 

1 
2 
6 

20.0 
71.6 
61.3 

13.7 

1 
2 
6 

2' 

1 
1 

i' 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

2  1           9 

59.0 

M3.8 

9 

1 

1 

1 
1 

7ao 

70.0 

6ao 

14.0 
14.0 
13.0 

1 

1 
1 

1 

".'.'.'." 



1 

1 

110.0 

16.0 

1 

; 

: 

1 

i 

1 

54.0 

13.0 

1 

1 



1 1 

1 

1 

90.0 

18.0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

75.7 

14.7 

6 

2 

1 
3 

1 
0 

1 
2 

3 
13 

70.0 
67.7 

13.7 
13.9 

3 
13 

2 

4 

3 

1 

7 
2 

3 
1 

16 
7 
1 

66.1 
61.7 
60.0 

13.9 
14.0 
13.0 

16 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

4 
2 
2 

67.8 
71.0 
80.0 

14.3 
14.5 
15.0 

3 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

48.0 
48.0 
42.3 
80.0 
10.0 

14.0 
13.0 
14.8 
16.0 
10.0 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

i' 

2 

10 

13 

8 

40 

62.8 

14.0 

87 

8 

1 
3 

1 
1 

a 

6 

73.0 
60.4 

14.0 
13.8 

2 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

7 

04.0 

13.9 

6 

1 

»  Not  includhig  1  stai  In  schooL 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 61 


^H        804     WOMAN  AND  CHUJ)  waUM-MAunebs — cotWH^HHEB^^^^ 

^B          Table  XXVII.—LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 
^■^                                                                                                               AND  AGE,  FOR 

^^^K                                               VARSACHtTSSTTS--Coiitinned. 

fc     .„ 

Total 

OIUDtMir 

of  per- 
aons. 

Penona  who  alteoded  sehool— 

1 

1 

1 
i 

I.«0 
tban  5 
monibs. 

5to9 
montbs. 

lOiolO 
moDttu. 

20  to  29 
mootha. 

mtoao 

nKMMba 

40 19  40 

moolte 

^^M            NftUre  of  Oftti  *k  pAren  la: 
^^H                 llrritn 

12 

^^H                   1  ft  rmrr 

^^^1                                     Tolsl  iinHar  1  A  jmsm 

18 

^^^H                               ISyfAIM..     

t 

^^H                   17  Y^f. 

^^H                 inrmra 

1 

^^H                       IffTT-IT 

^^^H                           >Mii*an 

^^H                 ?i  Vmni , , 

^^^H                  23  Timrn  , 

"* 

^^^V                  ?!T  yfAn  1 

^^^                   24vea(8 

25to34  7nm 

1 

3ft  to  44  yean ...i 

1 

i 

45  to  54  years. 

66  yean  and  over ,. 

1 

Total ,  till  *g«i 

6B 

.... 

1 

t 

4 

Native  of  forptgn  p&renta:                                 i 
14ycttn , 

19 
55 

rj 

1 
1 

1 
4 

iSyeui 

1 

1 

Total  uitd«r  10  ycAiB. 

74 
IT 
17 
12 
13 
4 
2 

a 
a 

B 
13 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

s 

s 

16  years 

17  yeara , 

9 

i' 

1 

18  years 

1 

W^'wini 

20  yean 

21  yean 

SSymm.,,,.  . 

23  yean 

........ 

24  yean 

1 
1 

25  {o  34  yarn 

I 
1 

34 to 44yrarf,..               ,  . 

45  to  54  yean 

........ 

ToUi,  all  ages — 

•  •* 

171 

— .... 

1 

4 

« 

u 

Fordcnbora: 

14  yean...... 

8 

ao 

1 

1 

1 

4 

15  yean 

Total  under  16  yean 

28 
18 
21 
20 
10 
10 

8 
10 

7 

a 

20 
22 

B 
3 

9 

S 

i* 

X 

t 
4 

9 
4 

16  yean ,'.. 

2 

I 

1                         17  yean 

1 

1 

1 

I 

'                            is  yean 

10  yean 

1 

1                         30  yean 



21  yean 

1 

i* 

1 

1 

I 

22  yean 

" 

1 

3iyean 

24  Venn 

1 

1                           3S(o34yeBn........ 

1 

1 
1 

I 

> 
a 

i" 

4 

a 

3 

'                           35  to  44  yean. 



45  to  64  yean. 

1 

55  yean  and  over 

'                            TaW.aliiceB 

198 

3 

3 

5 

5 

14 

91 

•Mliif  1  not  reportHl . 
llQg  3  net  reported. 

J 

1 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEE?,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MAMAtiMUUTTI — Continued. 


Penoos  wbo  •Msodsd  Kkool— 

ATenn 
mootns 

school 
attflod- 

ance. 

Average 
agaac 
leaving 
acbool. 

PenoDswho— 

SO  to  50 
nuwtlit. 

flOtoM 
mootlu. 

70  to  79 
mootbs. 

80 

moDtlis 

and 

over. 

TotaL 

Never 

attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

1 
3 

1 
4 

4 
4 

i' 

6 
12 

06.8 
63.8 

14.0 
13.9 

6 

• 

4 
1 
2 

i" 

5 
2 

3* 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

i' 

18 
8 
3 
6 
3 
4 

64.6 
61.3 
58.7 
6&0 
09.0 
09.8 

13.9 
14.0 
14L0 
14.2 
14.0 
14.6 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
3 
3 

1 
1 

77.0 
96.0 
60.0 
58.0 
43.7 

9ao 

30.0 

14.7 
l&O 
14.0 
14.3 
12.7 
17.0 

i.ro 

1 
1 

1 

i' 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 

IS 

14 

10 

55 

63.9 

14.1 

3 

56 

2 

4 

6 

5 

14 

5 
17 

3 
12 

19 
55 

64.1 
65.3 

13.8 
13.9 

19 
66 

0 
4 

3 
3 
1 
2 

1 

i* 

1 

2" 

19 
7 
4 
3 
4 

i 

1 

1 
1 

2 

22 
3 
6 
2 
3 
1 

15 
2 
2 
3 
2 

74 

17 

17 

12 

12 

4 

2 

3 

3 

8 

13 

4 

I 

65.0 
60.8 
61.5 
64.8 
61.9 
54.3 
55lO 
70.7 
66.7 
64.6 
73.4 
53.6 
72.0 

13.9 
14.0 
13.9 
14.1 
13.9 
14.0 
14.0 
14.3 
14.0 
14.3 
14.4 
14.8 
16.0 

74 

17 

16 

11 

13 

4 

2 

3 

3 

8 

13 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4* 

3 

1 
1 
1 
6 

1 

1 

27 

43 

45 

34 

170 

64.2 

14.0 

1 

109 

2 

3 
4 

2 
4 

1 
5 

i 

8 
19 

63.8 
58.1 

13.6 
13.9 

8 
19 

1 

1 

7 
2 
3 
2 

2' 

2 

I 

1 

6 
2 
1 
I 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

6 
2 
2 
1 

4 
2 

1 
3 
4 

3 
1 
1 

27 

17 

17 

a  13 

9 

«7 

»6 

6 

a4 

al 

eI8 

Ml 

04 

M 

66.8 

51.5 

63.6 

a  64.3 

00.1 

0  63.1 

»46.0 

49.8 

a54.3 

•  9.0 

«50.9 

»49.4 

a  30.0 

»32.0 

13.9 

13.8 

13.8 

0  14.0 

13.1 

0  14.4 

»14.0 

13.5 

0  12.4 

0  14.0 

«12.8 

bl3.1 

O13.0 

»12.7 

1 
1 

4 
6 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
8 
9 
4 

27 
15 
12 
9 
6 
5 
3 
3 
8 

1 

1 
4 
6 
2 
4 
5 
4 
3 
8 
8 
5 
4 
1 

2 
6 

6 

S 
1 
1 

i" 

1 

s 

1 

S 
1 

I 

8 
4 

1 

14 
8 

3 

2 

7 
9 

2 

26 

18 

26 

15 

4  140 

<52.6 

'13.5 

44  1           100 

60 

SO 

•  Not  Inolading  3  not  reported. 
«  Not  Inclading  14  not  reported. 


806      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAOE-EABKEBS — COTTON  TEXTHJES. 

Tablb  XXVn.-LITERACY  and  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OP  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  POR 

MA8SAOHUa»TT«-~<3ondoded. 


8«z,  natlTlty,  and  age. 


Total 
number 
ofper* 


titans 
montlM. 


Peisoos  wbo  attended  adiool— 


montlML  nioBtii&  mo^lia 


fito» 


10  to  19 


aotoaB 


3otoae 
moottiB. 


«>tD« 

aaoBtfea 


r  CM  ALBS— coDduded , 

AU  nativities: 

14  yean 

16  yean 

Total  under  16  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

Total,  all  ages 


120 
44 
41 
38 
26 
18 
10 
16 
11 
12 
46 
30 
11 
4 


427 


10 


21 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

14  years 

1 

Total  under  16  years 

1 

Native  of  foreign  parents: 

12  years 

1 
2 

1 
1 

i 

13  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

3 

4 
9 

2 

1 

1 

14  years 

1 

2  , 

15  years 

2 

Total  under  16  years 

16 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Foreign  bom: 

13  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

1 
7 
8 

1 

14  years ' 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

2 
1 

16  years 

Total  under  16  years 

16 

3 

2 

1 

fi 

3 

AU  natlviUes: 

12  years 

1 
3 

1 
2 

13  years 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

4 
12 
17 

3 

1 
1 
4 

4' 

S 

14  years ' 

2 

1 

2 

1 

16  years 

Total  under  16  years 

33 

3 

3 

3 

6 

7 

————— 

•=' 

a  Not  including  1  not  reported. 


^  Not  Including  2  not  reported. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHXrSITTS— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attendsd  sdiool— 

Average 

months 

school 

attflod- 

anoe. 

age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

60  to  69 
months. 

eotow 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
Ei«iish. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

8 
12 

8 
22 

10 
26 

3 
14 

33 
86 

61.9 
63.6 

13.8 
13.9 

33 
86 

1 

1 

20 
7 
8 
6 
1 
6 
3 
1 
2 
1 
6 
3 

30 
11 
S 

7 
7 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 

36 
6 
8 
3 

17 
7 
6 
8 
3 
2 

110 

42 

37 

a  31 

24 

al6 

»7 

12 

a8 

•  10 

e34 

M8 

•6 

»2 

63.1 

67.1 

87.6 

a60.4 

62.1 

002.6 

*47.9 

61.8 

064.0 

•  68.6 

eeai 

6  49.4 
a  47.0 
»31.0 

18.9 
13.9 
13.0 
a  14.1 
13.6 

•  14.3 
bl4.0 

14.0 

•  13.3 

•  14.2 
el3.S 
bl3.4 

•  14.2 
M2.0 

1 
2 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
9 
10 
4 

119 

41 

31 

26 

22 

13 

4 

9 

7 

9 

30 

15 

6 

3 

•      6 

3 
2 
1 
7 
2 
1 

10 

61 

77 

84 

60 

<'366 

4  60.7 

4  13.8 

48 

334 

62 

41 

BHODB  ISLAND. 


1 

1 

76.0 

14.0 

1 

1 

76.0 

14.0 

1 
2 

27.0 
29.5 

10.0 
11.0 

1 

3 
4 

9 

28.7 
39.5 
57.0 

10.7 
13.0 
13.4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

M      » 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

16 

47.3 

12.8 

13 

3 

1 

27.0 

12.0 

1 

1 
0 
8 

27.0 
25.2 
31.8 

12.0 
1.3.0 
12.8 

1 
1 

4 

1 

8 

i 

1 

15 

28.8 

12.8 

1 

6 

a 

1 
3 

27.0 
28.7 

10.0 
11.3 

3 

4 
11 
17 

28.3 
35.0 
45.1 

11.0 
13.1 
13.1 

11 

3 

1 
« 

1 
2 

4' 

1 
1 

i' 

1 

8 

3 

4 

2 

1 

32 

39.6 

12.8 

1 

21 

9 

8 

cNot  iDolnding  8  not  reported. 


*  Not  InoladiDg  14  not  reported. 
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Table  XXVU.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OP  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

RHODE  ISLAND— €<>Dtiiitted. 


Total 
DUiQbef 
otper- 

■OIU. 

Sex,  ti&tlvity,  and  «ec<, 

Lea 
than  S 
tdodUm. 

&W9 

moaths 

10  to  10 
motitha. 

20  to  29 
montlUfe 

aotoae 

moattuw 

4fOtx>40 
montlK 

riUALXS. 

Native  of  latlvt  pftteota: 

1 

* 

Total  iiii4tr  H r*WB . n . n            ...>> 

1 
6 

15  y^uH,.,,...,.. '.,....,. .....,.,-. 

i 

1 

Totial  und«r  16  jreara. , 

7 
1 

1 

1 

16yeui<            .'                                .,i 

17  yean ,....^,...,.,.. 

1 

18  yean..... .,..- 

19  yeui , .  ,*.........,.,....,.,,.  ...,,. 

S 

2 

30'  yeui 

aiy*af»„,,,..,. ,,..... ....... ....... 

23[  yeatt , 

33  yea™,,.,..,.,.,,.,....,  .  ...      .  , 

21  yeaiB., ....,.,.. ..,.,. 

1 

35  to  M  yean, .  .^. ,.,.,...,....,.,. , 

3S  to  44  vfura 

3 
1 

4A  to  64  yeajv., ., . ........................ 

. 

* 

TcitaJ,  allagw......,^ ..,.,.„,.,... 

18 

1 

4 

Kattvt  of  forcl^  parenti: 

1 

1 

Total  tmder  H  ftass. .,,..,,........,.. 

I 
7 
11 

1 
1 
1 

i' 

14  years , , 

iAyfam. .,.,,,.      .  .              ,      ,    ., .  - 

1 

Total  UQdtr  16 yean..., ,,.,,,,.,,,,,.. 

1» 

7 
* 
7 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

16  yean - 

17  yeara...^...,..,,,,  .  ,,.,,.,  ,,,.,,... 

-  ,.„. 

18  ye&ra 

1 

IByeara...  ».,..,.                              .. 

1 

li 
1 

20  years ^.-.. 

21  yesT^.,..... .,.,.,.,.,.... ,„,... 

jayiAfs.. ...... ...,.,... 

1 

S  years .....,-.,...,,... , 

21 3?ea(Tf. 

* 

1 
I 

1 

25to:i4yeiMB ..,., ..._..,., 

3A  to  44  yviSits ..,.....,,,,.,.... 

1 

Total,  ail  agea)- 

66 

t 

S 

8 

Fordga  twrn: 

13  yeon ......... ........  .  ,  ,,,..,. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  yean ,..,.,...,.,.. 

4 
11 
12 

1 
1 

........ 

3 

1 
3 
2 

1 

a 

14  yean ...,.,  ,.,,.,„ 

1 

lAyeats ....  ., 

To^kl  aoderlSy«an........... 

27 

11 

10 

10 

S 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

14 
9 

1 

3 

1 
1 

i 

....... 

1 

A 
3 
1 

"""a" 

1 

3 
I 
1 

li  ytmn „.,...... ,.,.,.,. 

17 yean... .  .  ........ 

18  yean................. . ,, 

9 

19  year^ ........... ................... 

20  yean ..*................,.,...., 

21  yean.. 

39  yean.  ,....,...>.. ...^...,....,, 

23  yean ..,....,., ,,....,...,. 

1 

1 

1 

34  yean., -....^ ........ 

23U>3lyi&n ,.,....,..  .  , 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

SS  to  14  yfan. 

iftoMyean.... 

W  yean  aad  otw...  . ......... ... 

i 

1 

' 

Total,  flUagei 

1 

4 

e 

10 

13 

U 

»t  reported. 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

BHODB  I8LAin>--Continued. 


Ttnoaa  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
sdiool. 

Petsims  who— 

60  to  59 
months. 

60  to  09 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

1 

1 

60.0 

12.0 

1 

I 

1 
6 

50.0 
53.0 

12.0 
13.4 

1 
5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 
1 
3 

52.6 
70.0 
51.7 

13.1 
13.0 
13.0 

6 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

49.3 

14.5 

3 

1 

1 

80.0 

15.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

91.5 
75.0 

18.5 
15.0 

2 
1 

2 

4 

5 

2 

18 

60.9 

14.2 

17 

1 

1 

32.0 

12.0 

1 

1 
7 
11 

S2.0 
55.7 
66.8 

12.0 
13.1 
12.8 

1 

6 

11 

4 

1 

6' 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

-  . 

S 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

5 

1 
1 

i 

1 

2 
2 

3' 

2 

2 
2 

1 

19 
7 
4 
7 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

55.1 
67.1 
58.5 
56.3 
60.0 
53.3 
51.5 
20.0 
90.0 
50.0 
67.5 
35.0 

12.9 
13.7 
13.0 
13.3 
14.3 
12.0 
12.5 
12.0 
14.0 
14.5 
14.0 
12.0 

18 
7 
4 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

1 

1 

1 



1 

2 

1 

13 

9 

11 

7 

56 

57.1 

13.2 

64 

1 

1 

3 

31.3 

12.3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 
11 
11 

31.3 
36.9 
39.9 

12.3 
12.1 
13.1 

1 

2 
6 
6 

1 
5 
6 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

..!!!!!! 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i' 

3 

i' 

1 

2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

25 

10 

as 

9 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

«11 

<»6 

37.6 

35.9 

a  39.0 

49.3 

37.1 

50.0 

56.0 

90.0 

21.7 

50.0 

0  48.6 

<»50.2 

12.6 

13.0 

a  13. 4 

13.3 

12.3 

15.0 

14.0 

14.0 

12.0 

13.0 

a  12. 7 

a  13.0 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

12 

4 
5 
5 
5 
1 
1 

12 
5 
6 
4 

2 

3 
3 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
8 
5 

1 
1 

2 

2 
3 

3 

2 
2 

4 
2 

2 
2 

1 

18.0 

13.0 

1 

12 

12 

8 

1 

b84 

b41.4 

6  12.8 

10 

40 

S7 

11 

»  Not  Indadlng  8  not  reported. 
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Table  XXVn.-LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OP  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

BHODB  ISLAND— Concluded. 


8«x,  nativity,  and  age. 


Total 
number 
of  per- 
sons. 


rciCALxa— oondaded 

AU  nativities: 

13  years 

Total  under  14  jrears 

14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  16  years 

16  yean 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22yeara 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

Total,  all  ages 


PefBoos  who  attendad  adiool— 


Lea 
than5  , 
months. 


months,  months,  mw^thg.  mooths.  »»«<i«tiif 


171 


5to9 


10  to  19 


20  to  29 


13 


30  to  30 


18 


40  to  49 


27 


VIBOINIA. 


UA1X8. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 


Total  tmder  14  years. 

14  years 

16  years 


Total  under  16  years. 


Native  of  native  parents: 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 


Total  under  14  years. 

14  years 

15  years 


Total  under  10  years. 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 


22  1 


15 


26 


Total,  aU  ages. 


itrvort«d. 


12 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

BHODI  ISLAim— Concluded. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

months 
school 

attend- 
ance. 

Averace 
•(•at 

leaving 
sohooL 

Penonswbo— 

ntoflB 

80  to  60 

months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

mooths 

and 

over. 

Total 

Never 

attended 
school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

'l 

5 

36.2 

12.2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
5 
2 

6 
18 
28 

36.2 
44.2 

49.3 

12.2 
12.5 
13.0 

1 

4 
11 
21 

1 
5 
6 

1 

1 
8 

2 

4 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

8 
1 
3 
0 
1 
2 
1 

9 
2 

4 

3' 

1 
1 

6 
4 

5' 

2 

2 
2 
1 

51 

18 

a  15 

16 

14 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

a  15 

a  10 

1 

1 

40.1 
49.9 
a40.7 
62.4 
40.3 
52.5 
53.0 
65.0 
38.8 

fln.o 

<>53.6 

065.4 

75.0 

18.0 

12.8 

13.3 

a  13. 2 

13.3 

13.3 

12.8 

13.0 

13.0 

12.6 

14.7 

•  13.0 

a  13.9 

15.0 

13.0 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

36 

12 

12 

11 

12 

4 

3 

1 

2 

4 

12 

9 

1 

1 

12 
5 
6 
6 
2 

6 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

2 
3 

5 
1 
1 

2 
2 

4 
2 

2 
2 

27 

25 

24 

10 

»158 

»49.1 

6  13.1 

10 

120 

38 

13 

yntoiNiA. 


1 

6 
5 

2.0 
8.2 
10.2 

9.0 
10.0 
10.2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

4 

s 

11 
5 
3 

8.5 
13.4 
9.3 

10.0 
10.4 
10.3 

1 

1 
1 

4 
1 

8 

6 

4 

19 

9.9 

10.2 

3 

6 

17 

1 
7 

4 

8.0 
18.0 
20.5 

9.0 
10.0 
10.8 

1 
6 
2 

2 

3 

5 

12 
6 
2 

18.0 
12.6 
21.0 

10.2 
10.8 
13.5 

3 
1 
2 

8 
8 
2 

7 

4 

2 

20 
3 
1 
4 

16.7 
24,3 
30.0 
19.5 

10.7 
13.3 
16.0 
12.5 

6 
3 
8 

1 
2 

13 
S 
2 

4 
I 
1 
4 
8 

13 

8 

s 

1 

1 

1 
6 
3 

20.0 
36.2 
18.0 

18.0 
14.2 
14.0 

1 

1 

1 

6 
4 

23.7 
19.3 

13.8 
13.6 

2 
2 
1 

5 

4 
1 

s 

2 

1 

1 

47 

21.0 

12.6 

20 

41 

96 

»Not  indudlng  8  not  reportad. 
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Tabu  XXVU.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  mEFRESBNT 

AND  AGE,  FOB 

tfOKTS  CAEMIXA. 


Tetal 

otper- 
•oaa. 

PenoMfihaat 

m^. 

*-- 

Sex.  natiTtty,  and  age. 

Lea 
tliaas 

8to9 

MtoM 

num 

IMaat 

8H»,48 

MALES. 

Native  of  natlTe  paraits: 

Under  11  yean 

22 
80 

87 
62 

8 

0 

4 
9 

5 

• 
10 
11 

4 
8 
10 
15 

r 

8 
8 

8* 

8 

r 

1 

3 

11  yean 

12  yean 

13  yean 

Total  under  14  yean 

lU 
36 
38 

80 
5 
6 

86 

8 
6 

82 

8 

4 

IS 

6 

S 

8 
8 

1 

8 

s' 

14  yean .'. 

15  yean 

Total  undfT  16  ynara  .  . 

210 

40 

49 

44 

23 

U 

8 

Native  of  native  parenta: 

Under  11  yeara 

18 
18 
48 
60 

1 
8 

4 
10 

4 
6 
8 

11 

4 
6 
20 
12 

2* 

7 
6 

1 

11  yean 

12  yean 

1 
4 

4* 

13  yean 

Total  under  14  yean 

144 
61 

m 

18 
9 
9 

28 
9 
6 

41 
H 

15 

18 
0 
8 

• 
• 
8 

4 

3 
1 

14  yean 

16  yean 

Total  under  1ft  yeara 

25S 
U 
48 

40 
81 
22 
22 
14 
9 
11 
46 
15 
8 
1 

86 
2 

7 
3 
2 

4 
4 
1 

3* 

2 

42 

13 
3 

f 
4 
3 
3 
8 
1 
1 
6 
2 
3 
1 

70 
IS 
13 
15 

8 
8 
7 
5 

8 
8 
13 
8 

1 

S3 

5 
7 
8 
8 
4 
2 
3 
8 
2 
7 
3 

14 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 

2 

2' 

1 

14  yearn,. 

17  yean 

ISyfan 

19  yean 

20  y«»n . .                 i . ,       , .  i  i 

21  yeara 

i* 

4 

1 
1 

i' 

3 

22yMkn, 

23  yeara 

24  yean 

25  to  34  yean 

36  to  44  yeara 

45  to  54  yeara 

1 

1 

66  yean  and  over 

Total,  all  ages 

861 

64 

90 

MO 

73 

86 

2D 
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ATIVB  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Oontinued. 

HOBTH  GABOXnrA. 


PoEMOS  Who  fttteoded  school— 

ATen«e 
moaths 

Mhool 
attand- 

ance. 

•gtM 
iMTiQg 
flRhooT 

Pflnooswho— 

ntofli 
moDtbs. 

60toflB 
maotbB. 

70to79 
monfliB. 

» 

mootlB 

and 

over. 

TotiL 

Never 

attended 

scbool. 

Can  reed 
or  write 
EngUsb. 

Can  read 

or  write 
other 

language 
only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

17 
25 
30 
fi8 

&4 
9.6 
12.9 
18i6 

8.4 
9.4 
10.7 
11.2 

5 
5 

7 
9 

9 
16 
25 
41 

18 

u 

13 

2 

21 

2 

125 
28 
24 

12.9 
13.2 
19.2 

10.3 
11.6 
12.0 

26 
6 
9 

91 
23 
20 

00 

12 

2 

18 

2 

2 

178 

13.8 

]a8 

41 

134 

7 
14 
36 
41 

85 

10 
15 
40 
« 

las 

11.1 
13.0 
15l8 

8.9 
9.3 

ia4 

11.0 

8 
8 
8 
12 

11 

4 

12 

1 

19 

1 

1 
1 

113 
50 
43 

13.7 
l«t7 
1&2 

ia4 

11.2 
11.4 

31 
11 

7 

96 
47 
39 

46 

14 

1 

11 

3 

1 
2 

2* 

1 

200 

39 
37 
31 
25 
20 
18 
13 
9 
7 

37 

10 

0 

1 

15.0 
10.1 
18.0 
17.1 
20.7 
16.2 
14.7 
16.8 
21.6 
19.3 
19.9 
14.0 
17.5 
6.0 

las 

11.9 
12.4 
12.3 
12.6 
12.1 
12.1 
13.5 
12.4 
12.0 
13.3 
12.8 
13.2 
20.0 

49 
5 
6 
9 
6 
2 
4 
1 

184 
38 
82 
80 
24 
19 
17 
13 
9 
7 

36 

14 

6 

1 

71 

6 



11 

1 

10 

7 

1 

8 

i' 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 
9 
5 
2 

4 

2 

10 

1 

2 

13 

2 

1 

450 

164 

11.8 

102 

430 

131 
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Table  XXVn.-LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

SOUTH  CASOUNA. 


Sex,  OAtlTlty,  and  age. 


NstiTe  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  yean 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

Total  under  14  years. 

14  years 

15  years 

Total  under  16  jrears. 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 
Under  11  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 


Total  under  14  years. 

14  years 

15  years 


Total  under  16  years. 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

ao  years 

21  years 

22  years 

23  years 

24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 


Total,  all  ages 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 


,  Less 
ttianS 
montba. 


128 
23 
15 


166 


120 
44 

37 


210 

45 

31 

26 

15 

12 

6 

7 

5 

10 

30 

8 

5 

1 

411 


Pwsoni  who  attfloded  sobocd— 


5to9 
months. 


22 


31 


10  to  10 
months. 


32 


20  to  28 
months. 


34 


46 


30  to  38 
months. 


22 


40  to  49 
months. 


961 


60 


10 


56 


32  I 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CASOUNA. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
scbool 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

60  to  59 
months. 

60  to  60 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Can  not 
read  or 
write. 

28 
24 
22 
10 

11.6 
10.5 
14.8 
16.0 

8.4 
9.2 
10.0 
10.4 

13 
7 
8 
7 

16 
12 
16 
15 

25 

1 

1) 

14 

11 

93 
18 
12 

13.0 
20.7 
16.0 

9.4 
11.6 
10.4 

35 
5 
3 

50 
17 
13 

GO 

6 

2 

* 

123 

14.5 

9.8 

43 

89 

77 

13 
18 
34 
39 

0.0 
16.4 
22.6 
10.1 

8.2 
9.8 
10.6 
10.8 

7 

J 

5 

5 
14 
31 
36 

15 

1 

8 

12 

1 

8 

1 
2 

1 

104 
38 
31 

18.5 
20.6 
22.0 

10.2 
10.8 
11.7 

25 
6 
6 

86 
37 
31 

43 

7 

1 

6 

3 
3 

1 
2 

1 

i' 

1 
1 

173 

39 

30 

23 

12 

10 

6 

7 

5 

0 

23 

6 

10.6 
27.4 
25.C 
21.7 
20.7 
20.5 
39.3 
32.3 
17.6 
27.3 
24.7 
16.5 

10.6 
11.6 
11.3 
12.7 
12.3 
11.8 
14.3 
13.0 
12.0 
12.9 
14.0 
13.3 

37 
6 
1 
3 
3 
2 

154 

36 

28 

23 

11 

10 

6 

7 

6 

9 

23 

4 

56 

9 

3 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i' 

1 
7 
2 
5 

1 

1 

6 

4 

6 

1 

6.0 

10.0 

1 

10 

8 

4 

1 

344 

22.5 

11.5 

67 

317 

1 

93 
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Table  XX VU.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

ftBOBeiA. 


Bex,  dsavlty,  aod  age. 


MAUH. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

Under  11  yean 

Uyean 

12  yean 

13  yean 

Total  under  14  yean . , 

14  yean 

16  yean 

Total  under  16  yean. . 

rSXALBS. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

Under  11  years 

Uyean 

12  yean 

13  yean 


Total  under  14  yean. 

14  yean 

16  yean 


Total  under  16  yean. 

16  yean 

17yeara 

18  yean 

Uyean 

20  yean 

21  yean 

22  yean 

23  yean 

24  yean 

25  to  34  yean 

S6  to  44  yean 

45  to  64  yean 


Total,  aU  ages. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per. 
sons. 


Leas 
thanS 
months. 


88 


119 

35 

17 

16 

22 

» 

11 

9 

7 

5 

20 

12 

5 

287 


Peraoos  who  attandMl  adioal— 


5to9 
moot 


25 


41 


10  to  19 


18 


2Dto29 


13 


15 


50 


aOtpSB 


40to49 


i\- 


12 
8l 

1  : 

1  I 

2 


10 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 

EACH  STATE— Continued. 

esoBeiA. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 

leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  50 
months. 

flotoeo 

months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

1 

6 

15 

21 

6.0 
17.2 
15.4 
14.9 

9.0 
9.6 
10.5 
11.1 

1 
5 
8 
18 

5 
6 
4 

6 

1 

12 

1 

7 



1 

1 

42 
18 
10 

15.1 
16.9 
17.3 

10.6 
11.2 
11.9 

14 
3 

1 

32 

17 
9 

24 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

70 

15.9 

11.0 

18 

68 

30 

2 
6 
13 
34 

3.0 
8.5 
12.1 
17.8 

8.6 
10.6 

9.8 
10.8 

1 

5 

9 

30 

1 

1 

2 

7 

6 

11 

65 
28 
21 

14.9 
17.6 
14.4 

10.4 
11.4 
11.6 

46 

29 
20 

19 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

104 

31 

13 

16 

17 

7 

10 

8 

5 

4 

14 

5 

3 

16.5 
25.4 
21.4 
22.6 
24.6 
19.0 
15.6 
22.0 
22.4 
24.8 
22.4 
21.8 
6.6 

10.9 
12.3 
12.3 
18.7 
12.8 
12.7 
12.0 
12.8 
12.4 
1&3 
13.6 

ia6 

12.5 

16 

94 
32 
16 
16 
15 
7 
10 
6 
6 
6 
15 
6 
4 

26 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

8 

3 

237 

19.3 

12.1 

60 

232 

65 
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Tablb  XXVII.— literacy  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 


Total 
nam* 
berof 
per- 
sons. 

Tersons  who  attended  school- 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Less 
thanS 
months. 

6to9 
months. 

10  to  19 
months. 

20  to  29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

MALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

Under  11  years 

3 

A 

6 

1 

11  years 

1 
2 

12  years 

i 

3 

5 

? 

1 

13  years 

1  1 

Total  under  14  years 

22 

7 

5 
2 

5  !           4 

3 

1 
1 

14  years 

1 

2 

Total  under  16  years 

29 

7 

6 

6 

3 

2 

nilALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

Under  11  years 

5 
4 

21 
18 

1 
1 
4 
2 

1 

1 

11  years 

1 

1 

1 

12  years 

7 
3 

1 
4 

1 

13  years 

Total  under  14  years 

48 
19 
15 

8 
3 
2 

10 

8 

3 

6 
2 
5 

2 
2 

14  years 

2 
2 

2" 

IS  years 

Total  under  16  years 

82 
16 
7 
10 
10 
3 
6 
4 
3 
5 
7 
1 

13 
3 

1 
2 
2 

2 

21 
3 

1 

i" 

2 
1 

13 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

4 
4 

4 

?! 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

1 
3 

i.; i 

19  years 

1 1 

i 

20  years 

21  years 

22  years 

i 

23  years 

i 

24  years 

2 

1 

i 1 

25  to  34  years 



3 

1 

1 

'J i'! 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

1 

..: j 

55  years  and  over 

1 

1 

1 

1  

Total,  all  nges 

155 

24 

32 

31 

15 

6  < 

1 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA. 


Persons  who  attended  school 

- 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

SO  to  59 
months. 

GO  to  69 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
reader 
write. 

1 
1 

11 
6 

1.0 
25.0 
11.1 
11.8 

7.0 
9.5 
9.9 
10.8 

2 

s 

1 
7 
3 

1 
1 

5 

8 

18 
6 

11.5 
15.2 

10.0 
9.0 

4 
1 

11 
5 

11 

2 

24 

12.4 

9.3 

6 

16 

13 

.  ..  _  . 

2 
2 
13 
9 

7.0 
14.6 
8.2 
9.9 

9.0 
9.0 
10.0 
10.9 

3 
2 
8 
9 

1 
1 

12 
9 

4 

3 

9 

9 

26 
17 
14 

9.2 
12.6 
18.1 

10.2 
10.7 
11.9 

22 
2 
1 

23 
14 
11 

25 

6 

4 

67 
13 
6 
6 

8 
3 
4 

4 
2 
3 
7 

1 

12.3 
14.9 
11.6 
11.2 
17.9 
11.3 
12.8 
6.7 
36.0 
37.3 
20.9 
15.0 

10.7 
12.4 
11.2 
12.2 
13.  S 
13.7 
12.5 
9.5 
13.0 
16.0 
13.9 
19.0 

26 
3 

1 
6 
2 

48 
13 
•       6 
3 
0 
1 
6 
3 
2 
4 
7 
1 

34 

3 

i 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

4.0 

13.0 

1 

2 

114 

14.3 

11.7 

41 

100 

65 

820      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS COTTON   TEXTILES. 

Table  XXVII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  REPRESENT 

AND  AGE,  FOR 

¥T8»TB8TPPI 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

Persons  who  attended  scbool — 

Sex,  nativity,  and  age. 

Len 
than  5 
months. 

5to9 
months. 

4 

10  to  19 
months. 

aoto29 
months. 

30  to  39 
months. 

40  to  49 
months. 

1 

1 

MALE8. 

Native  of  native  parenta: 

Under  11  yean 

15 
8 
8 
4 

6 

11  years 

1     "."■""I 

12  years 

2  1           3 
1            ' 

1 

13  years 

1 

1 

Total  under  14  years 

35 

1 
1 

8  1           8 

1 

1 

14  years 

15  years 



1 

Total  under  16  years 

37 

8 

8 

8 

1 

1 

FEMALES. 

Native  of  native  parents: 

Under  11  years 

6 
6 
4 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

11  years 

1 

12  years 

1.. 

13  years 

4 

li 

Total  under  14  years 

23 
6 
8 

6 

5 
2 
1 

8 
2 
3 

1 

■1 

1 

1 

14  years 

15  years 

2 

2 

Total  under  16  years 

37 
8 
5 
2 

1 

6 

1 

8 

13 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

ll 

16  years .' 

1 

17  years 

1 

18  years 

1 

'.1 

1 

19  years 

1 

ao  years 

21  years 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

::::::::t::::    1 

22  years 

1 

..:::.::/! 

23  years 

:::.     1 

24  years 

5 

i 

1 
1 

26  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

1 

1 

2 

Total,  all  ages 

66 

7 

11 

21 

6 

9 

4 

1 
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ATIVE  WOMAN  AND  CHILD  COTTON  MILL  EMPLOYEES,  BY  NATIVITY 
EACH  STATE— Concluded. 

lassissippi. 


Persons  who  attended  school— 

Average 
months 
school 
attend- 
ance. 

Average 
ago  at 
leaving 
school. 

Persons  who— 

50  to  89 
months. 

GO  to  60 
months. 

70  to  79 
months. 

80 

months 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Never 

attended 

school. 

Can  read 
or  write 
English. 

Can  read 
or  write 

other 
language 

only. 

Cannot 
read  or 
write. 

11 

4 
6 
3 

4.6 
14.3 

6.7 
16.0 

7.6 
10.3 
10.7 
11.0 

4 
4 
2 
1 

6 
5 
8 
2 

1 

i 

s 

1 

..::::;:i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

24 

1 

8.2 
13.0 

9.2 
6.0 

11 

21 

1 
1 

14 

1 



1 

1 

^ 

! 

25 

8.4 

9.0 

12 

23 

14 

5 
6 
3 
6 

0.0 
9.0 
4.7 
15.8 

8.4 
10.0 

9.0 
10.8 

1 

6 
6 
3 
6 

1 

i           1 

1 , 

1 
1 

1 

1           1 

1 

; 

1 

20 

i 

9.7 
17.6 
20.3 

9.7 
11.6 
10.9 

3 
1 

20 

4 
7 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

33 

7 
5 
2 

1 

13.4 
28.7 
22.4 
22.6 
36.0 

10.3 
12.7 
14.4 
15.6 
16.0 

4 

1 

31 
8 
5 
2 

1 

6 

1 

i| 

:: ;■ i" ,•-•■•• 

1 

1 



2 
2 

19.0 
13.0 

12.5 
11.6 

2 
2 



1 
2 
5 

14.0 
31.0 
29.0 

12.0 
18.0 
13.0 

1 

2 
2 
5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

60 

18.7 

11.6 

6 

60 

• 

822      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — COTTON   TEXTILES. 

TABLE   XZym.— LITBBACT  AND   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCB  OF  WOBXSR8  IK 
COTTON  KILL  FAMILIES. 

This  table  shows  for  each  State  for  the  woman  and  child  workers  in 
cotton-mill  families  from  whom  detailed  reports  were  secured  the  facts 
as  to  school  attendance  for  those  able  to  read  and  write  and  also  for 
those  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  persons  included  in  the  table 
are  grouped  as  "children  under  14  years,"  "chUdren  14  and  15  years," 
and  "  women  16  years  and  over."  The  selection  of  the  representative 
famihes  and  the  securing  of  the  detailed  data  upon  which  this  table  is 
based  are  fully  explained  in  connection  with  Table  XXIX. 

An  examination  of  that  part  of  the  table  relating  to  Maine,  for 
example,  shows  that  30  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work  were 
reported  and  data  in  regard  to  literacy  and  school  attendance  were 
secured  for  29.  Of  these,  4,  or  13.8  per  cent,  of  those  reporting  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  All  of  these  had  attended  school  and  their 
average  months  of  school  attendance  were  given  as  12.  Of  the  25 
persons  who  were  reported  as  able  to  read  and  write,  the  average 
months  of  school  attendance  were  43.2.  Of  the  125  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age,  24,  or  19.2  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write ;  3 
of  these  had  never  attended  school,  and  for  20  whose  school  attendance 
was  reported,  the  average  was  22.2  months.  For  the  101  who  were 
reported  as  able  to  read  and  write,  the  average  months  of  school 
attendance  were  50.7.  Of  213  women  16  years  of  age  and  over,  23, 
or  10.8  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write;  2  of  these  had  never 
attended  school,  while  19  reported  an  average  attendance  of  38.3 
months.  For  the  190  who  were  reported  as  able  to  read  and  write, 
the  average  months  of  school  attendance  were  58.6.  The  facts  for 
the  other  States  may  be  read  in  like  manner. 
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Table  XXVIII.— LITERACY  AND  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE   WOMAN    AND    CHILD    WORKERS     IN    COTTON     MILL 
FAMILIES.  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 
iMarried  women  are  not  included  In  this  table.] 


Persons  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Persons  able  to  read 
and  write. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 

report- 
ing as 

toUlit- 

eracv 

and 

school 

attend- 
ance. 

Num- 
ber. 

State  and  age  groups. 

Per 
cent 
of 
thflse 
report- 
ing. 

Persons 
who 
never 

at- 
tended 
school. 

Persons  who 

attended 

school. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
of 
those 
report- 
ing. 

Aver- 
age 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
months 

at- 
tended. 

months 
school 

attend- 
ance. 

MAINE. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  16  years  an<l  over . . . 

30 
125 
213 

29 
125 
213 

4 
24 
23 

13.8 
19.2 
10.8 

■ '"as' 
62 

4 

o20 
6  19 

12.0 
22.2 
38.3 

25 
101 
190 

86.2 
80.8 
89.2 

43.2 

«80.7 

68.0 

NEW  UAMPSUIRE. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  IC  years  and  over. . . 

2 

48 
89 

2 

48 
89 

2 

47 
80 

100.0 
97.9 
89.9 

62.1 

1 
9 

2.1 
10.1 

2 

I 
7 

30.0 
24.9 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  16  years  and  over . . . 

1 
242 
486 

1 
239 
486 

1 

4 

44 

100.0 
1.7 
9.1 

1 

1 
b24 

3 
618 

62.3 
44.1 

235 
442 

96.3 
90.9 

««63.0 
*62.4 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  16  years  and  over . . . 

17 
108 
229 

17 
106 
229 

1 

8 

24 

5.9 
7.4 
10.6 

1 

4 

20 

16 
100 
206 

94.1 
92.0 
89.6 

34.6 

4 
4 

10.5 
15.8 

•5a7 

/6a3 

VIRQINIA. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  16  years  and  over . . . 

54 
45 
62 

54 
45 
52 

38 
26 
25 

70.4 
57.8 
48.1 

10 
7 
11 

28 
19 
14 

10.7 
7.6 
9.7 

16 
19 
27 

29.6 
42.2 
51.9 

18.0 

20.8 

626.0 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  U\  years  and  over... 

438 
325 
401 

327 
254 
304 

176 
101 
80 

63.8 
39.8 
26.3 

a  70 

a33 

33 

a  105 

a  67 

47 

6.6 
7.3 
6.6 

151 
163 
224 

46.2 
60.2 
73.7 

<»17.S 
919.5 
k20.2 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  16  years  and  over.. . 

467 
279 
328 

463 
27fi 
326 

230 

88 

74 

49.7 
31.9 
22.7 

it  109 

644 

34 

<il25 

6  42 

40 

7.7 
6.9 
8.8 

233 
188 
252 

60.3 
68.1 
77.3 

<22.3 
<25.0 
/28.4 

GEORGU. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  10  years  and  over . . . 

206 
209 
276 

206 
209 

276 

88 
59 
65 

42.7 

28.2 

'  23.6 

a28 
14 
22 

a  69 
45 
43 

8.9 

me 

10.5 

118 
ISO 
211 

57.3 
71.8 
76.4 

/19.6 

/22.2 

23.0 

ALAIiAMA. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  16  years  and  over . . . 

146 
114 
154 

145 
114 
154 

95 
63 
59 

65.5 
46.5 
38.3 

42 
24 
30 

53 
29 
29 

6.5 
6.3 
8.6 

60 
61 
96 

34.2 
5.3.5 
61.7 

6  17.6 
6  21.0 
617.4 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Children  under  14  years 

Children  14  and  15  years 

Women  16  years  and  over . . . 

117 
59 

77 

116 
59 
77 

51 
13 

8 

44.0 
22.0 
10.4 

9 
6 
4 

42 

7 

4 

6.3 
4.7 
7.3 

66 
46 
60 

66.0 
78.0 
89.6 

6  13.6 

a20.0 

27.2 

a  Not  including  1  person,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
6  Not  including  2  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported, 
e  Not  reported. 

d  Not  including  Spersons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
<  Not  including  22  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
/  Not  including  4  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
9  Not  including  8  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
A  Not  including  0  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
i  Not  including  6  persons,  school  attendance  not  reported. 
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TABLE    ZXIZ.—CHILDEEN  ITl^EB  16  AT  WORK  AND  ECONOKIC  CONDITION 
OF  THEIE  FAMILIES  IN  DETAIL 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information  in  detail  for  all  children 
in  regard  to  whom  individual  data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most 
of  these  are  typical  children  of  the  specified  ages  employed  in  tJie 
cotton  mills  investijjated.  A  very  few,  however,  although  members 
of  the  sanie  families,  were  employed  in  other  industries.  The  factory 
was  the  starting  point  of  this  investigation.  There,  first,  was  secured 
from  the  pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  woman 
and  child  employees  and  those  tnale  employees  16  years  of  age  and 
over  wiiio  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were 
also  engaged.  With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation,  sex.  age, 
race,  and  place  of  birth,  and  for  a  pay-roll  j>eriod  the  hours  worked 
and  the  actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selected  was,  as  a  rule, 
the  one  just  prior  to  the  investigation  by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau. 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it.  should  be  a  period  when  the  estab- 
lishment was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  num- 
ber of  employees  were  at  work.  Wherever  certificates  or  otlier  evi- 
dences of  the  ages  of  children  were  on  file  at  the  mill,  they  were  exam- 
ined for  verification  of  ages.  In  many  cases  where  it  appeared  to 
the  agent  that  the  ages  reported  b}"  the  mill  officials  or  by  the  chil- 
dren or  as  stated  in  the  eertilicates  were  not  correct,  inquiry  was 
made  in  the  home,  and  documentary  evidence,  if  there  existing,  wns 
examined,  and  the  ages  as  reported  were  corrected  if  the  evidence 
was  conclusive.  In  other  cases  examination  was  also  made  of  school 
or  birth  records,  where  such  were  available,  as  furnishing  evidence*  of 
the  child's  age.  If  no  evidence  was  found,  or  if  it  was  of  a  doubtful 
character,  ages  were  accepted  and  reported  as  given  by  the  chihi,  the 
mill  officials,  or  the  parent,  as  the  case  might  be. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  the  names  of 
a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  ancl  child  employees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  was  secured 
upon  schedules  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  individual  work- 
ers and  their  families.  In  securing  this  information  in  the  homes,  it 
was  intended  to  cover  a  sufficient  number  of  woman  and  child  em- 
ployees of  the  establishment  to  represent  at  least  10  per  cent  of  all  such 
employees.  A  minimum,  however,  was  fixed  itf  ten  family  schedules^ 
which  would  usually  include  at  least  30  individual  employees. 

The  information  secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agents  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  mill  anil  to  secure  additional  data^ 
a  part  of  which  are  shown  in  this  table. 

The  basis  of  tliis  table  is  a  child  under  X6  yeare  of  age  at  work,  with 
his  or  her  family.  The  children  (witli  their  families)  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  age,  beginning  with  the  youngest.  The  older  brothers 
and  sisters  under  16  years  of  age,  if  any  were  at  work,  follow  in  the 


I 

I 
I 

I 
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order  of  age.  The  facts  given  for  each  child  and  family  relate  to  the 
father,  the  child,  the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  income  of 
the  family  during  the  past  year. 

Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the  table,  there  is  given  for 
the  father  the  race  and  whether  native  or  foreign  bom.  This  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  born,  or,  if  the  father  is  dead,  the  number  of 
years  since  he  came  to  the  United  States.  For  the  child  the  informa- 
tion given  in  order  is — sex,  the  age  (as  verified,  if  possible,  for  the 
younger  children),  the  occupation,  the  industry,  if  other  than  the 
cotton  industry,  the  reported  number  of  days  worked,  and  the 
reported  earnings  during  the  past  year,  the  months  since  beginning 
work,  whether  the  child  could  read  and  write  any  language,  and  the 
months  of  school  attendance.  The  days  worked  and  the  earnings  as 
given  here  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning  of  mtem- 
bers  of  the  family.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  age, 
the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation  and  the  earnings  of  the  individual 
during  a  recent  period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give  the  agent  esti- 
mates of  the  days  worked  during  the  past  year  and  the  earnings. 
Great  care  was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was 
made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost  either 
by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or 
the  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  question- 
ing, the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured  were  as  accu- 
rate as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records.  They 
are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a  con- 
siderable error  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  but  probably  not  far  from 
the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable  num- 
ber. The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail 
on  pages  416  to  418. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  the  father;  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
whether  at  home,  at  work  as  a  wage-earner,  or  dead;  the  number  of 
children  of  specified  ages  living  in  the  family;  the  total  membership 
of  the  family,  and  the  total  wage-earners  in  the  family.  The  total 
membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage-earners  include  only 
members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  any,  not 
being  included. 

Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the  earnings 
of  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  the 
children  of  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the  income 
from  other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given. 
The  income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  from 


earniTif^s.  The  iuconie  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  w 
the  item  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  New  England  States;  in 
the  South  it  is  of  much  loss  iraportaHce.  Income  from  property 
iiwned,  also,  is  not  uncommon  in  many  New  England  communities, 
and  in  some  cases  the  amounts  are  considerable.  The  amount 
entered  as  the  income  from  boarders  and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross 
amount  pai<J  in  by  boardei's  and  lodgers,  hut  one-half  of  that  amount 
in  the  case  of  lodgei^s  and  une-hfth  in  the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders 
and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in 
such  cases.  Other  sources  of  income  frequently  found  are  the  garden, 
poultry,  pigs,  cows,  etc.,  especially  in  the  South.  In  rare  cases 
income  was  also  found  from  the  sale  of  cows,  or  other  property,  or 
from  insurance.  In  such  cases  the  actual  source  of  the  income  and 
the  amount  are  always  noted. 

In  regard  to  all  of  these  items  of  income  and  earnings,  it  should  be 
said  that  they  are  only  approximate,  and  the  explanation  made  in 
regard  to  the  earnings  of  the  child  applies  here  as  well. 

Following  the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  children  16  years  of 
age  and  over  tluring  the  past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  amount 
expended  for  rent  <!uring  the  past  year.  In  those  cases  where  the 
family  owns  its  own  home,  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation 
O.  II.  The  table  concludes  with  two  columns  showing,  respectively, 
the  per  capita  weekly  income  less  the  earnings  of  the  children  under 
16  and  of  the  children  under  14. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  he  clearly  understood,  the 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  of  the  table:  In  the 
first  line  of  the  table  the  first  child  given  is  a  male  U)  yeara  of  age, 
the  child  of  an  Irish  father  who  was  of  foreign  birth,  as  indicated  by 
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the  letter  F  in  the  column  showing  race  and  nativity.  It  is  nineteen 
years  since  the  father  came  to  the  United  States.  The  occupation  of 
the  child  was  as  a  band  maker.  During  the  past  year  the  boy  worked 
forty-eight  days  and  earned  $24.  He  had  been  at  work  altogether 
two  months.  He  was  able  to  read  and  write  and  had  attended  school 
altogether  fifty  months.  In  addition  to  this  boy  of  10,  as  will  appear 
in  the  second  and  third  lines  of  the  table,  a  boy  of  14  and  one  of  15 
were  also  at  work  as  back  boys,  the  one  having  worked  two  hundred 
and  seventy  days,  earning  $203  the  past  year,  the  other  having 
worked  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  days,  earning  $200.  The  14- 
year-old  boy  had  been  at  work  twelve  months  and  the  15-year-old 
boy  thirty  months.  Both  were  able  to  read  and  write  and  had 
attended  school  eighty  months.  Under  the  membership  of  the 
family  of  the  children  in  the  table,  it  appears  that  the  father  was 
dead,  the  mother  was  at  home  and  not  engaged  in  any  wage  earning 
occupation  outside.  There  were  3  children  under  10  years  of  age,  1 
in  the  group  10  to  13,  2  in  the  group  14  and  15,  the  total  membership 
of  the  family  being  7  and  the  total  wage-earners  numbering  3.  As  to 
income  and  earnings  of  the  family  during  the  past  year,  the.  table 
shows  that  there  was  no  income  from  earnings  of  either  father  or 
mother,  the  children  under  14  earned  $24,  the  children  of  14  and  15 
earned  $403,  and  that  the  total  income  and  earnings  of  the  family 
amounted  to  $427.  The  rent  paid  by  this  family  during  the  past 
year  was  $60.  The  per  capita  weekly  income  for  the  year  of  the 
family,  less  the  earnings  of  children  under  14  (that  is  to  say,  in  this 
case  the  boy  of  10)  was  $1.11.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  chil- 
dren and  other  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table, 
following  out  the  items  in  like  manner. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

XAINE— Continued . 
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7ii  Fr.  C.in..  F. 
77  .  Kr.  <"an..  F. 

75  Fr.  Cim..  F. 

7'»  Fr.  Caa.F. 

Wi  Jr.  (an..  F. 

Ml  Fr.  (an..  F. 

W  Kr.  Can..  F.. 

K\  Kr.  Can..  F., 

M  I  hi.  Can..  F.. 

nil  I'lifliiKil..  F. 

Ml  I  Knulliih,  F  . 


13     F. 
20     F. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
H 
i£ 
M. 
M. 

n  f. 

if. 


11 
2 
3 

24 
2 
1 

y  34 


I3{ 
23{ 


D.TS 

work- 

ed 

paat 

yew. 


F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

*£; 

2     H. 


2     M. 

16     M. 


1 
12 


14  ;  Spinner 

14  I  I*raw-.'  rame 
I     tender. 

14  ;  Spooler 

14  I  Spooler 

14     Spinner 

14  '  Spooler , 

14     IXoffer 

14  '  Spinner 

14     Itoffer 

14  I  Spinner 

14  I  Spinner 

14  '  Spinner 

14     DofTcr 

1;-.  '  DolTer 

14  l»oIIer 

15  ;  DolTpr 

14     Cleaner 

l.'i  ■  Cleanpf 

14  '  S\\eoi)or 

l.'i     DotTf'r I 

14  '  Band  ni.iker ...; 

1.5     Warier ! 

14     SwiH-per 

1.S     DofTer | 

14  '  Laliorer,  bakcryi 

15  I  Hiirk  Un- ; 

14     Hack  I  toy I 

l.'i     Spinner ' 

14     DofTer 

1,'>  ■  S.ile-sfioy. drugs. 

14     Dotler 

i'>     DolTor 

14     SiKX)l«'r 

la  I  Ituhhin  l-oy 

14  Drawer..." 

15  Drawer I 

14     Spinner I 

1.5  I  Spinner 

14  1  DolTer 

15  ■  Draw-f  r  a  lu  c 

tender. 

14     Spinner 

1.5     Hand  maker : 

14  DolTer 

15  Ilo  vine  hand... 

14  DolTer 

15  Spooler I 

14  Doner 

15  Spinner ' 

15     Sweeper | 

15  '  Draw-f  rame  j 

tender. 
15     DolTer ' 


36 
78 
96 
200 
200 
225 
270 

264 
290 

300 

150 
240 
258 
276 
100 
204 
282 
175 
275 

75 
225 
272 
272 

84 
ISO 


Mos. 

Eara-dooe 
inp    be- 
pMt   idn- 
yesr.  nine 
work 


130 
270 
2»>4 
•*fA 
1U4 
282 
2S8 
27fi 
24(i 

2:ii  : 
2m 

2«V4 
1S2 
2l»S  . 

2.V)  : 

I.V) 

i»i»i 

162  I 

27ti 

270  ' 

CO 

1.50  ! 

240 

240 

loO 

27«1 

270 

276 

240  , 

270  ! 

282 

2fA  . 

275  ' 


13  Spinner '  30n 

«  Not  tep«^" 


119 
25 
52 
120 
180 
112 
249 

228 
247 

300 
177 
252 
255 
175 
29 

n 

240 

170 

135 

48 

180 

313 

272 

53 

95 

S3 

249 

228 

304 

78 

Vi) 

2-M 

l.-W 

2»a 

315 
177 
■2M 
124 
236 
2.50 
112 
155 
1.50 
2.5S 
249 
24 
125 

140 
2.50 
K3 
253 
248 
2S2 
200 
175 
211 
2t» 

230 

.145 


Can 

rcMl 

and 

write. 


Mm. 

BCfaOOl 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Y«. 
Yet. 
Ym. 
Y«. 
Y«t. 
Ym. 
Y«. 

Yet. 
Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

No.. 

No.. 

Y«. 

Ym. 

Ym. 

Ym. 
,  Ym. 
24  Ym. 
24  Yes. 
36  '  Ym. 
4  No.. 
36  I  Ym. 
24  No. 
.16  I  No. 


Ym. 
Ym. 
Ym. 
Ym. 
No. 
Ym. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 


Membership  of 
family. 


12  Yes, 

12  Yes. 

2  No. 

12  No. . 

24  Yes. 

24  Yes, 

6  Yes. 

24  Yes, 

36  Yes, 

36  Yes. 

12  Yes. 

10  Yes. 

4  Yes. 

24  Yes, 

12  No.. 

24  Yes. 


7D 
40 
40 

ao 

(»> 
60 

SO 
40 

64 
58 

eo 

60 
40 
£0 
30 
20 
50 
fiO 
12 
12 
51 
48 
54 
63 
50 
50 
60 
60 
40 
60 
20 
20 
50 
50 
SO 
60 
50 
SO 
40 
40 


Oocupatlon  or  con- 
dition of- 


Father. 


Third  hand 
Cobbler.. 
Carder... 
Machinist 
Speeder.. 
Elevator 
man. 

Maion 

Machinist.. 

De«i 

Loom  Oxer. 
Woodman . 

Dewl  

Carpenter.. 
Cobbler.... 

Dead 

Deserter... 
Praesman.. 
Weaver 

Laborer... 

^Machine 
I    shop. 

[Molder 

RaUroad... 


Moth-' 

er. 


[oiler. 
^Idle.. 


Watchman 
Weaver — 
Weaver — 


Carder 

Laborer 


Laborer. 


»|}H... 


Home. 
Work.! 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Hoaie. 
Home. 
Home-i 
Home. 
Home. 

Dead..; 

Dead.. 

Home.' 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home.' 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home.  ■ 


Idle Home.  I 

(^   \R  o  V  I  n  g  Home. 

(<0  i  hand.  I 

3^   1^ Yardman..  Home. 

£  } Blacksmith  Home. 

IJ}|  jcarpenter..  Home. 

50     Incapac —  Home, 

to     Dead. Home. 

36     Roving  Dead  . 

hand. 

72    Spinner Work. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MAIHB— GoDttnued, 


Membenhlp  of  fumUy. 


loMRifl  of  tanlly  past  jtai. 


Cblldmn  of 


Un- 
der 
10. 


1 
A 

J  i.. 
2 

1  i 
2 


14 
DUd 
IS, 


Eamiogs  of— 


1 
2 

2  *    3 
-J    2 


2 
3  , 


1 

I 

1 



2 

2 

3 

.1 

"■■ 

2 

16 

and 
ov'r 


To- 
tal 

til]  '^^ 


Fatb- 


3 

C 

3 

11 

n 

3 

t,1 

fi 

4 

4 

& 

s 

2 

4 

1 

1 

4 

tssa 

240 
4§0 
GOO 

272 

fi2g 
44B 


64S 
300 


492 


350 

300 

400 
filO 

34§ 


4ao 

410 
440 
15fi 

m 

90 


Moth- 
er. 


ISO 


136 


3IN} 
MM 
300 

300 

S7fl 


300 


Cbildrao- 


Un- 
der 
14. 


14 
and 
IS, 


35 

i3 

lao 

ISO 
112 
340 

ns 

247 

«0 
177 
3^ 
2fi& 
17* 

71 

240 
170 

m 
zs 
ass 

14S 
333 
532 


358 
57S 
441 


306 
507 

140 

.WO 

336 

6ao 

375 

211 
200 

230 

34S 


10 

and 
ovet. 


Other, 


sso 

1,^5 

450 

1,100 

380 

jia2 
«lfi 

313 
2.30B 
364 
296 
325 

wa 

1,M1 

1,000 
300 

340 

300 
1,346 
1,400 

682 
270 

m 

801 

90S 

156 

1,U0 

1,741 
1S7 

1,15& 

oeo 

1,524 
02g 

300 


tse 


144 

SO 

5 

100 


77 


10 


76 

150 

36 


52 
144 

47 


Twtal 
earn- 

tnp 
AQid 

come 
year. 


1725 
730 
820 
1,500 
3,210 
1,087 
1,630 

1,046 
1,247 

1,216 
1,13S 

3,aao 

500 

mi 

720 
1,023 

i,7ai 

i.aio 

736 
1,04S 
2,000 

1,053 
3,160 
3,390 
I,*W 

1,.'S30 
1,2;S8 
1,347 
1,442 
l,«aO 
650 
1,093 

2,040 

1.8S2 

2,111 

1.7R8 

1.735 

1.197 

l,«OT 
1,«37 


Amu 

Uio 
«dbr 

ebil- 
dna 

10 

Bud 

over. 


Rent: 
paat 
yea*. 


t317 


MS 
685 


O.H. 

n 

OS 
120 

i4 

108 


Percaolu 
weetelr 
loeome  of 
famllf  lest 
(sunla^  of 
cbtldiea 


tfn- 
der 
10. 


11.70 
LBO 
3.97 
3.9$ 
3.90 
3.13 
3.96 

1.06 

as5 


608 

100 


IX  2.99 
103  3.06 
O.H.  3.04 
108  1.03 
144  ^«3 
84  1.35 
73  I  3.«a 
lOa  !  3.29 
O.B.'  3.08 
1.44 


3L14 

40$ 


108     3L 17 
138     2.92 


130 


550 


4.22 


130  3.08 
O.H,'  2  25 
90  1.63 
84  2.18 
102  2.97 
106  :  3.D3 


223 
5A4 


00 
108 

120 
OS 

00 
180 

o.a. 

84 
120 

39 

103 


.S2 

1.9Q 

3.03 
.94 

3.64 
3.70 

3.00 

4.10 

2.23 

0.34 

5,  as 


Utl- 
der 

14. 


47 
48 

49 

£0 
51 
53 

53 

64 

56 

5« 
67 
G8 

m 

SO 
01 
02 
03 
64 

ee 

06 

87 


60 

70 
71 
72 

79 
74 

76 

n 

77 
78 

n 
m 

81 
83 

84 
86 

86 
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Table  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

KAINK-Conclud«d. 


i 

S7 

m 
w 

na 

03 


95 

m 

M 

w 

UK) 

IDI 
102 

104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

100 
110 
11! 
U% 
113 

U4 


Tbe  taOur, 


Ttoeeand 
niitlvttr. 


FrCan„F. 
¥r.  ('*n.,  F. 
Kr;  Can..  P. 
Fr.  Laa.jF- 
Fr.  ran.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr  CaQ.,  F. 


04     Scotrb.F,.. 


Fr.  Can..  F, 
Fr  Can,,  N. 
Fr.  Can..  P. 


Irlah.  F..... 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 


Irish.  N . . . . 
Fr.  r*n..  F. 
Fr.  C^n.,  N. 
Ff.  Can..  F, 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  I'm.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can,,  ¥. 

Fr.  raii..N. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F, 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  €^.,  P. 

Fr.  Can..  F. 


Id 

u.a. 


SUK 


m 

u. 

t 

H 

3  ' 

M 

3 

H 

1 

H 

(•1 

U 

28 

H 

i 


THeehm]. 


Agi 


OffiouCttUoll  or  !inirJE>  Inp 


au«try. 


Mob, 
Dftya  Kam-fslDor 

be- 

nlB* 
mux 


feu. 


i^^wflfper ..J 

Rc»v[ai{  band..,' 
Baric  Goy.....,, 
Back  l*oy.,.,, . 

B«k  boy 

Draw-r  r  a  la  fl 

lender. 
Dmw-r  r  a  in  e 

t«nd^. 

Carder. 

Doffef...,,..,. . 
B)>lnnR......... 


Bpintier. 

Draw-r  r  a  m  e 
tendpT- 

Spooln- .... 

SpQojFf.  ....... 

DrawpT-ln 

DfawfT-Uj,..., 
Dottw. ........ 

Spinnfr........ 

Threadn-... 

T(i  reader...,... 
Spinner .... 


WtaiTer... 

Tier-over,, 
tkifTer..... 
Itotfer..... 
Doiler,..,. 
BFick  boy. 
Doffer..,.. 


as  fUD 

Z70  S3 

270  2K 

245  230 

IX  SO 

ISO  12S 

I 

250  a:i§ 

aon  200 

230  2D9 

150  143 


27ri 

7n 
•im 

240 

n 
2m 

2» 
00 
364 

150 
IS) 


2M 
M) 

243 

227 

270 
35S 

OS 
2GS 

3D 
343 

m 


Cw 
read 


Merabetilkliial 


Osionilaaoc 


Y«, 
Ts. 
Y«, 

Y«. 
No, 
Ys. 

Ytt. 


^     Yi 
«     Yw. 

as    I?a. . 

12     Y«. 
Yw. 

Y«, 
Ya, 
Ys. 
Yb, 
Yw, 
Va, 
Y«s, 
Y». 
Yei. 


Ys. 
Yes, 
Y«. 
Y», 
Y«. 
6  No., 
6  ;  Ho,. 


F*lJKr. 


50     Ckrpsilw. 
00     Idl*. ...... 

40  dpookr..., 
40  !  Boxmakw 
40  I  Wmrptr..., 


IfetlK 


40 

m 

73 


TamstflT.. 
Elerator 


Oiler,.., 


Ckrdfrbider 

LfKWBflxS^, 

Ocsertar... 

DMd 

lUlliwdl.I 

BlcMiitf... 

PoUccmao  > 
»>  '  Idle....... 

30  SJaaherlxB- 
der. 

PlnlskeF.., 

Yudbuid. 

Cobbler.,.. 

Yardhuid. 


IJ  ^Bobbin  bof 


Wflft. 
Hoiae. 

Home.' 

Hgox.: 
Wwfc.. 
Wort. 

Hooic' 

Hom^f 

Hook.: 
fioiB«. 
Boi 
Home. 

HUIOC; 

fionw. 

HOOM. 

Bomt. 
Home. 
Heme. 
Home, 
Borne. 
Hofii^ 


NEW  HAMPSHIBB. 


Fr.  Cbji.,  N. 

Scand..  F... 
Fr.  Cj>n..N. 
Fr,  Can..  F, 
Fr,  Can.,  F. 

Fr.  Can.,  P. 
Fr.  C^..  F. 

Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F, 
Fr.  Can..  F. 
Scand.,  F„. 

Fr.  Cao.,  F. 
Fr.Can.,  F. 
Fr.Can„F, 
Fr.  Can,,  F- 


1  M. 

11 

....     M. 

13 

U. 

10 

M. 

*  ■< 

U. 

» 

». 

30 

M. 

S22 

F. 

» 

F. 

» 

F. 

14 

F. 

4 

F. 

2S 

F. 

lyj 

U. 

M, 

W 

H. 

30< 

F. 

3«J 

M. 

JIH 

F. 

2l| 

F. 
F- 

Spinner.. 

Spinner,. 

Shoes.... 

Claner.., 

Clef  k,  bardware 

Spinner . . 

SplttDtf,. 


Tier-over,. 
Dolfer-.... 


Doffer.... 
Doffer.... 
Doffer.... 
Tier-over. 
Roving  hand. . . 
Roving  hand.. 
Spinner ....-., 

Spinner.. 

oTler..,....-.. 

Spooler....... 

Spcnler... .,,. 

Sptnoer ... 


SO 

tia 

12 

Yet.! 

so 

so 

a» 

Yei. 

mt 

.150 

m 

Yes. 

ISO 

IM 

9 

Y«. 

n 

% 

24 

Yes. 

189 

70 

» 

Yea. 

100 

170 

0 

Yes, 

133 

128 

8 

Y«. 

72 

70 

« 

Ym. 

aoo 

200 

13 

Yes,; 

uo 

go 

A 

Yes. 

104 

OS 

4 

Yt9. 

204 

1A3 

10 

Yea.l 

36 

30 

1 

Yes.l 

241 

197 

13 

Y». 

TO 

33 

3 

Yis. 

75 

40 

12 

Yes.; 

104 

4S 

4 

Yes. 

37S 

ZIfi 

12 

Yes. 

24 

ao 

1 

Ym. 

241 

274 

IS 

Y«. 

dm 

80 


^Serrkwrnsia 


Dead, 

Wmvw.,,  .! 

Chopper,  .  . 

FeeUOQ 
huid. 

Loom  Axtr, 

Second 
hand. 
00     Laborer. . , , 
'^     Walcikinaa. 

Awiy,,.,,. 

Door  maker 


jli»capBr 
j^Inner . . . . 

g  ]lncap«J,-.. 

U  iJBeamer.,.. 


Home, 

Rome. 

Horn*. 
Home. 
Home. 

Borne. 
Bom*. 

Hom^ 
Home. 
Home, 

aosnaL 
Horn 

Iloma, 

Bome. 

Home. 


a  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATF^Continued. 

MADTE^Concludwl. 


M«nibenibJp  of  lunlly. 


Children  of 


Un- 
der 

10. 


H 
and 


U 
and 


To- 


To- 

war 
era. 


Incfiine  of  ts.mltj  paa%  jear. 


Eaminp  of^ 


Fath- 
er, 


t4A0 


mi 
4H 
ISO 
ISO 


TOO 


ill 


4m 


593 
44ii 


300 
090 
750 


4i5 

iaO 
200 

300 
375 


CtvlJd»n- 


Uoth-' 

er.  Un- 

u 

IS 

1  der 

BDt] 

«ad 

1  u. 

IS. 

over. 

S35a 


.1150 

,.  no 

I  21%) 
■     9} 

.    IE 

J  255 

J  2as 
-  i**7 

.1  200 

20^ 

Hll 

220 
311) 
3flS 

290 
243 
2J7 
235 
370 
258 

65 
202 
355 

30 
24S 


i.:m 
2;fi 
5:13 

K23 

nri 
Pij 

UVY 

2.ifl 
A74 
674 

28S 


Other, 


2.082 


137 
B20 
683 

I,  OP* 
175 

B63 
721 

1.193 

277 

tm 


S17 

"34 


73 


Total 
eam- 
lags 
and 

m- 

roMD 
pasL 
year. 


re- 
tain- 
ed by 
thtl- 

ifl 
ij;nd 
over. 


11,501 
1,57.1 

854 
1,187 
1,205 
1,400 

790 

C£} 

1,558 
811 

1,270 

050 
SCO  : 

2,001 

hIM 

4m 

733 

l,5r£ 

USno 
1,573 
1,303 


1,043 
1,133 

l.r.fln 

»iR 
1.2&7 


12114 
2ibl5 


207 


733 


143 


B«Dt 

put 
year. 


1117 
110 
108 
U 
132 

](» 

84 

72 
45 
133 

ea 

120 
120 
Rl 
72 
120 
00 
144 
1.12 

129 
108 
72 
Bl 

84 


Per  capita 
weeltlir 

comlDp  at 
children. 


UtK 

cler 
li>. 


I3.JKI 
2.58 
1.71 
2.28 
l.fili 
2.43 
t.l^ 

1,77 

2.^ 
3,0a 
3.45 

2.05 
3,10 

5,73 
4.41 
.35 
2.80 
2.^ 
3.(i0 

zm 

XU3 

I,® 

3,13 
2.39 
1.43 

2.85 
hU 
J.  33 


Un- 
dcr 
U, 


87 

m 

BO 
91 

u3 

94 

95 
96 
97 

98 
99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
1D4 
105 
106 
107 
1D6 

im 

110 

111 

112 
113 

m 


NEW  HAKPSHIBE. 


1 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2 
"2 

2 

1 
2 

6 

4 

10 
10 

8 

7 
5 

11 

7 
9 

G 
10 
7 
8 

4 

3 
4 

3 
3 

2 
2 

i 

4 
4 
4 
3 

S300 

$48 

$350 

184 
39 
70 

170 

128 

$758 

898 
974 
816 
945 

735 

677 

1,239 
616 
703 
803 

699 
828 
953 
645 

$.338 
118 

$48 

180 
96 
72 
84 

120 
78 

72 
9(1 
84 
120 

50 
78 
72 
96 

$1.15 

3.43 
1.80 
1.43 
1.86 

1.07 
1.93 

1.70 
1.2G 
1.75 
1.39 

1.51 
1.45 
1.89 
.84 

$2.28 

I 

$702 
550 
166 
350 

$12 

5 

...... 

2 

4 
4 

3 

1 
1 

4 
3 
2 
3 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1 

3 

1 

2 
2 
1 
3 

2 

1 
2 

:«o 

580 
415 

C07 
501 

2,V) 
52() 

3 

4 

1 

5 

! 

G 

i  7Ci 

7 

1 

200 
90 

723 

8 
g 

638 

472 
265 
625 

2" 

62 

10 

G48 

1 

153 

11 

1 

227 

73 

266 

294 

12 

490 

1 

13 

1 

14 

351 

1 

16 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
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Table  XXIX. -CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK     AC 

(ONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

NEW  HAMPSHIBK— Concluded. 


10 
17 

IS 
19 

ao 

21 

22 
33 
24 
25 

30 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
» 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 


The  filttaer. 


Rsc«anil 
nativity. 


Polish,  F... 

Fr.Can.,N. 
Fr.  t:aD.,F. 
Scotch,  F„. 
Scand.,F... 
Polish,  F... 


Irlsh,  F 

Polish,  F... 
Fr.  Can..  F. 
Fr.  Can..  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 


Fr.  Cao.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,F. 
Fr.  Cao.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can,,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
German.  F. 
Oreck.  F... 
Fr.  Can,,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr  Can.,  F. 
Ft,  Cjin.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr,  Can.,  F. 


Yns. 

in 
L'.S. 


S«x 


"3 

60 
2S 
20 


ThechUd. 


Age 


OocapaUoo  or 
Industry. 


Sweeper.. ».... 
Roving  tuuid.. 
Roving  hand.. 
Nailer,  shoes.. 

Folder 

Tier-over 

Spinner 


15  Tier-over.. 
15  Spooler.., 
15  I  Weaver... 
15  I  Weaver. . , 
15     Spiimer... 


15     Doffer. 

15  i  Snarler 

15  I  Spinner 

15  I  Twister.. 

15     Spinner , 

15     Spooler , 

15    Spinner. 

Drawer-ln..... 

Bobbin  boy... 

Spinner , 

Dofler 

Cleaner...... 

Sweeper 

Filler. 

DoBer.. 

Kovlng  hand.. 

FWer 


Daya 
w  or  Ic- 
ed 
pMt 

year. 


206 
280 
34 
M) 
182 
15« 
240 

144 
285 
lOU 
206 
234 

72 
230 
24fi 
132 

68 
108 
300 
296 
206 
300 
260 
108 
TXT 
241 
24 1 
220 
241 


Moc. 

Eam-atnoe 


Inga 
paat 
ymr. 


glo- 

VOTK 


8237 
245 
20 
200 
155 
143 
283 

132 
3U0 
04 
373 
130 

81 
198 
287 
121 

25 
102 
302 
230 
350 
192 
230 
ITS 
205 
209 
272 
233 
320 


Can 
read 
and 
write 


Mob, 

aohooi 

at- 

teod- 

anoe. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Ym. 
Yes, 
Ye». 
Yea. 
Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes, 
Y«, 
Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


54 
54 

80 
SO 
8U 
80 
80 

90 
70 
08 
62 
50 

00 
50 
70 

50 
0.3 
70 
72 
50 
30 
00 
65 
OO 
00 
70 
50 


Hetnbcnhlp  of 
temlly. 


Oocu 


ujpaUoDora 
dUloaof— 


Father. 


Dead 

Beamer 

We«v»r..  . 

Machinist.. 

SplDner 

H  o  V  1  D  g 

hand. 
Merchant.  . 
Fireman . . . 
Weaver.. 

Weaver 

Woodcbop- 


W^vt 


eaver.. 
Fireman.. 
Truciiman 
Spare  hand 
Weaver.. 
Loom  fixer 

Dead 

Yard  hand 

Picker 

Fruit  dealer 

Dead 

Cleric 

Loom  fixer 
Beamer... 

Away 

Machinist.. 
Beamer... 


"  ork  . 
Uame. 


I'rau,, 
Home. 
Home. 
Home, 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


1 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


PoTttjgii..F.. 

2 

F. 

13 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

;i<) 

M. 

14 

I'ortugu.,F.. 

7 

M. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

30 

M. 

14 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

20 

M. 

Porlacu.,  F.. 
EiiellAh,  N . . 

25 

M. 

M. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

15 

M. 

PortT)gij..F.. 

28 

M, 

Fr.  ran,.  F.. 

2.1 

M, 

English,  F... 

12 

M. 

Porli.'ni.,F.. 
English,  F... 

10 

M, 

0 

M. 

I'ortmjd.,  F.. 

14 

M. 

English.  F... 

15 

M, 

English,  F... 

27 

M. 

American.... 

M. 

English,  F... 

30 

Amerlcjm.... 

M, 

Portiign.,F.. 

8 

U. 

PorhiRij..F.. 

\& 

M. 

]*orluKii.-F,. 

n 

M. 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
French,  ¥... 

20 

M, 

24 

M. 

Fr.  Can.,  N., 

U. 

Doffer 

Draw-frame 
tender. 

Splfiner 

Spinner 

Cleaner 

Driver 

Rack  twy 

Bplnner 

Cleaner........ 

Wire  boy 

Ba<ik  boy 

Cleaner 

Weaver 

Sweeper........ 

Creelcr,c!arpets. 

Weaver.. 

Weaver.. 

Weaver.. 

Weaver. . 

Spinner.. 

Spinner.. 

Spinner 

Spare  hand.... 

Dotfer... 

Weaver.. 


250 

«1«6 
137 

18 

No.. 

152 

7 

Yes. 

30 

205 

262 

10 

Yes. 

36 

28 

17 

2 

Yes. 

63 

140 

114 

6 

Yea. 

70 

HO 

140 

fi 

Yes. 

6S 

210 

K18 

8 

Yes. 

50 

250 

400 

12 

Yes. 

45 

180 

IG3 

7 

Yes. 

72 

130 

125 

0 

Yes. 

70 

200 

240 

9 

Yes. 

75 

SO 

47 

2 

Yes. 

80 

30 

15 

1 

Yes. 

80 

120 

134 

7 

Yes. 

68 

42 

29 

2 

Yes. 

98 

100 

110 

0 

Yes. 

80 

208 

205 

12 

Yes. 

GO 

234 

1T« 

0 

Yes. 

50 

182 

180 

10 

Yes. 

00 

150 
52 

130 
27 

12 
2 

Yes. 
Yes. 

45 
50 

2fi0 

356 

12 

Yes. 

70 

26 

IS 

S 

Yes. 

03 

240 

IIW 

10 

Yes. 

rn 

340 

105 

10 

Yes. 

63 

Picker  hand 
Cotbmmill. 

Incapac.. 
Idle.^.. 

Idle 

Coal  datnpr 
Sptaner.... 
Card  hand. 

Weaver 

Weaver... 
Third  hon.l 
Engineer, . 
Weaver... 
Third  hund 
Polisher... 
Loom  Oxer, 
Weaver... . 

Carder 

Carder 

Picker  hand 
Band  man. 
Picker  hand 
Weaver... . 
Fin-man . . . 
Carpenter. . 


n ^ 

UoOM., 

Dome. 
Home. 
UomcL 
Horocu 
HooM. 
Home. 
Home, 


Uomt. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 


e  Not  reported. 


6  EstisQiiled  value  of  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

KAINE— Concluded. 
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TfltaL 
«ra- 

anil 
Jn- 
como 
put 
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«hlU 
drpn 
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over. 

Eent 

Pfl£t 
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weekly 
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family  ttss 
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agia— 

Tcv 
tal. 

7 
10 

7 

S 
12 
]1 

7 

A  4 

to 

4 

e 

7 
4 

9 
7 
4 

10 
7 
V 

« 
St 

7 
S 

n 
e 

15 

To- 
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wage 
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it 
5 
3 
4 
5 
5 
3 

3 

4 

3 
4 

2 

fl 
5 
1 
2 
Q 
4 
4 
3 
3 

4 

4 

a 

7 

a 

Esn 

Chlldrcn- 

OthCT. 

Uq- 

w. 

.... 

2 
3 
1 

i 

10 

to 
13. 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

14 

15. 

1 

■ 
1 

16 

and 
ov'r 

3 

4 
1 
2 
3 
3 

1 

I 
2 
2 

1 

1 

I 
i 
1 

2 

2 

2 

Fath- 
er. 

Mutfe- 
er. 

1 
E 

9 

ilPT 
Jl. 

14 

I»I1<1 
15. 

le 

over. 

tier 

lu. 

Un. 

14. 

e; 
1 

SI50  " 

1150     t:m 

ZU     l.Wf 
2W        5J.'I 

S17 

"50" 

tl,59l 
1,573 

t,lg7 

1,2QS 

1.4W 

TfO 

t^ 

l,55fl 

8ii 

1.270 
f>SO 

mi 
2y5 

"267' 

1117 
Ito 
108 

£4 
132 

»t 

m 
72 

O.H. 

4S 

m 
1^ 

120 
*4 
72 

120 
»0 

144 

l<f2 
U 

120 
lt« 

7i 

S4 
M 

I3.ft> 
2.68 
1.71 
2.2s 
KM 
2.^3 
l.«3 

L7T 

2.05 
3.  Id 

5.72 

4.41 

.S5 

a.  SO 

2.M 
3-50 
2.«6 

a.al 
3.n 

3.  .ID 
1.42 
2.SS 
L04 
1.3,1 

*  — " 

S7 

311 
414 

4&0 

8>» 

90 

1 

91 

1 

9i; 

r25 

idl 

2.-tF> 
671 
28.^ 

P'» 

UU 

700 

20S 
400 

255 

%§ 
1K7 
300 

m 

143 

2^ 
S40 
305 
S90 
343 
22? 
235 

0S 

255 

90 

'MS 

m 

M 

3 

1 

95 
96 

i 

2 

1 

2 
1 
1 

312 

fiS7 

fi»3 
44t> 

""■')■     ' 

97 

98 

«00    

2.001     7;a 

1,M5   ...... 

■i^yi  

09 

2,0S2 
1.157 

"437' 
020 
583 

l,0f2 
175 

£03 
721 
390 
IJflfl 
2:7 

TfflO 

'■"73 

"52 
22 

100 

101 

11X2 

733 
1.5f5 
L5flO 
1,573 
1,302 

1,IK3 

i,ia^ 

M5 

i.iwin 

l,!S*7 

*'i43 

103 

"a" 
{ 

7 

3 

1 
I 
3 

1 

1 
3 

1 
I 
J 

1 

39» 
750 

lOi 
105 

lOA 

107 

415 
150 
2nt) 

aw 
sou 

375 

106 

ine 



1      2 
)        1 
]        B 

1  1 

2  .1 

no 



111 
112 

118 

J 14 
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It 

4 

4 

4 
3 

i 

4 
2 
.1 
2 

4 
4 
4 
3 

S300 

»4H 

111 

5MJ1 
415 

fin 

10 

1 

K 

Tv 

501 
5211 

M 

H 

7 

n 

filS 

If 

10 

490 

7 

H 

SSI 

|«350 

m 

70 
170 

m 

TH 

227 
73 

m 


1702 

112 

650 

5 

im 

350 

10 

723 

,,*..,. 

B3« 

2 

472 

20.> 

ti25 

C2 

1758 


974 
810 
94:5 

«l,tA 

735 
577 

1,^0 

ma 

70S 
803 

om 

s& 

BS3 

IB 

«4S 

f4B 

84 

120 
78 

72 
M 
fU 
120 

£0 
7S 
73 


11.15 

3,43 
180 
l.-O 
LR) 

1.67 
1.1)3 

1.70 

L» 

1.51 
1.45 
LKi 
M 


W2.3li 


2 

3 
4 

6 

0 
7 

0 

10 

11 

13 
13 

U 
1« 


b  Including  1  other  member. 
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T3 
74 

7i 
7tV 
77 
7S 
W 


Tbc  htb«r. 


Race  iintj 


Yra. 
In 

u.a. 


Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
I'olish.  F.... 
I'oUsli,  F.... 
Vii\h\\,  F... 
Fr.  Can.,  F. . 
Fr.  Cap.,  F.. 

Ft,  Can-,  F,  . 
FroQi'h,  F... 
IrbK,  [■%„.,. 

Irish,  F 

Fr.  Can.,  F, . 
Fr.  Can.,  F. . 
EnellsliLF— 
Foils h,  F  ,,, 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  X„ 
Irish,  F...... 

(ivrrnau,  F.  - 
FonuRii..  F.. 
Orrman,  F,  - 

IrUh,  F 

Irish.  F...... 

ArriiTlcan 

(Icmmn,  N,. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Caii..F,, 
Fr.  ruii.,N'.. 
Fr  f*iin.,N.. 
FrCan,,  F.. 
Fr.  t*J(i.,F., 
Fr.  fiiii.,  F.. 
Fr,  Ciin.F.. 
Fr.  Can..  F. , 
Fr,  I'lm.,  F.. 
Fr  (tui,.  F. 
Fr.rtin..  ¥.. 
Fr.  ran.,  F.. 
Fr.  l"nii.,  F 
l^rijilkh.  F... 
Knjillsh.  F... 
EiittlNh,  F... 
Knelhh.  F... 
Ktii;jl«ih,  F... 

iThh.S 

rtnhaii,  F. . . , 

PfiinHl.F... 
liermaii.S-- 

Fr,  Can..  F. 

Irish.  F 

Tprtiikii..  F. 
fipriTinn,  F. . 
Kn^-IKb.  F. . . 
GLiman,  F. , 


Tlie  child. 


Bex 


An? 


35  M. 
U     M. 

G  ,M, 
ao    M. 

a   u, 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

U. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M, 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F, 

F. 

F. 

F. 

P. 

F. 

F, 

F. 

F. 

F. 

P. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

K.  i 

F 


22 

m 
le 

12 
25 
23 
19 
23 

■21' 
30 

40 
27 


18 


M ;  F. 


■fal  F. 
J'  F. 
1^7  I  F. 
0  '  F. 

F. 

a    F. 


CN^nipaf  ton  or 
Indus  tiy. 
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Doilpr, ... 
Doflfer 

l>OtICT...., 
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Doiler,,., 
Spinner... 
nack  boj'., 

Weaver... 
Ildptr.... 
Wcuvcr... 


niM'k  rwy...... 
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Weaver .... 
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H|l||llUT 
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Ul-,IVIT..  , 
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Wnnvr.. 

[totW, - 
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t>.jfT|T 
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Tnii-fc  rurincr.. 
I.at«vri»r. ...... 
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Film^iT . , . . 
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\huk  iBiy...... 
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«d 
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S2 
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ss 
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48 
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ma 
tm 
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Km 

2711 

75 
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put 
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Dtojt 
work 


Slffl) 
154 
13S 
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21 
140 
100 
17  J 

m 

S3 

30 
lU 
200 

24 

47 

23 

80 

52 
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s 
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6 

e 

f. 
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2 

1 
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I 
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D 

3 
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0 
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to 
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12 
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Home. 
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IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Continued 

mASSACHUSETTS— Ctmtiaued. 


Membership  of  famHy, 


ChlldrpQ  of 


Un- 
der 
10. 


14 


Ifi 
and 


"",       'l 

. 

1 1 

1 

I 

' 

1 

'i 

I 

I 

....; 

3  2 

a' fa 

4  1 


J  '.„. 

a ;..,. 

-  .  I 

4    .    .. 

I 

■>  t 

Si  1 

I 

1,  I 


To- 


To- 
tal 
wage 
eam- 
en. 


3       7 


7 

I 

g 

4 
H 
9 
5 
3 
A 
ft 
H 
7 

n 

9  i 
11  ' 
5 
4 

ji 


1  I  It 

a '  7 


Income  of  fainOy  piut  y^. 


Eartitngs  of — 


F&th- 


•278 
»«> 
510 

230 


Moih- 


TOO 

■175 

&G0 
719 
S» 
225 


4S9 
350 


m 

«)0 
234 

300 
30S 


5(W 

:iis 

GUI 


Child  ren- 


fn- 

1* 

1« 

der 

and 

and 

It. 

15. 

ovpr. 

lano  I 

ISO 
420 


300 

m 

331 


560 


fttfl 

5»n 

31^  ' 

I 
dto 
4r»a ' 

5.t0 


43i 
200 

750  ' 


fim 

154 

138 

111 
UO 
190 
175 

30 
33 

30 

iia 
»o 

21 
47 
2& 
80 
52 
07 

lU 

210 
30 

305 
40 

121 

m 
im 
im 
w 
aai 

165 

no 

Al 
104 
ISO 
3(M 

30 

m 

128 

17^ 

31S 

s  100 

17 


■  'm 

-.,...;  75 


420  I 


1643 


223 

§00 
t.SiO 
1.4li5 

2flS 


1,545 
140 

680 

"275' 
587 
300 
275 
39U 
2n) 
541 
555 
235 

l,(r2.1 
»» 
240 
305 


aJ7 
&tl 
340 
aw 
(i73 
071 
IM 
410 


1,231 

1.134 
3^3 


214 


Otbef, 


$42 


343 


57 
24 

SOD 


u 


52fS 


Ii:; 


30 


03      ^1 

:iTB    1.100, 

420  j 

736 


300 
163 


Total 
«irn- 
Ings 
ftnd 
In- 
come 
past 
year. 


6»4 

873 

«n 

1. 051 
1,070 
2.355 
1,1)5 

710 
2.141 

§92 

M7 
8EI5 
{NS 
406 
000 

bm 

1.5«0 
1,2(K) 

eoi 

924 

1.225 

1.37a 

90] 

007 

WT 

790 

l.OfjK 

5fiT 

5H1 

1,313 

1,769 

n* 

1,053 
780 

1.7» 
933 

1.3U 

l.OKl 
S07 
Tt4 
754 
54^ 
412 

OTS 

1,5^0 
1.379 

i,Ke 

I. MO 

1,170 
],18S 


Amt. 

re- 
tain' 
edby 
ehN- 
dreQ 

10 

And 

aver. 


tlfiS 


as 


351 


Rent 
put 


Per  canltA 

ireekly 
iDfome  of 
famllT  leas 
enm|n,(»  of 

ChlldTTQ. 


ITn- 
(Icr 


Vn- 
der 
14. 


O.II.taffll 


184 

KM 
60 

150 

17t 

7m 

O.H. 

n 

310 

lao 
0.0. 

23 

»4 

m 
a6 

104 

B4 
O.H. 

91 
130 

4« 

lao 

05 

94 

B4 
O.H. 
104 
M 
72 
144 
130 
O.H. 

on. 

O.H. 
117 

57 
144 

0,H. 

1»0 

fil 
OH. 

W  I 

130 '' 
K4 


L15 
1.77 
1.57 

2.03 
3.30 
2.58 

i.m 

337 

1  50 
7.33 
l.»5 
3.34 
3.*7 
1.72 
1.84 
3.20 
5.19 
4M 
3  15 
1.3S 
2.17 
2.M 
3.(10 
t.79 

2  50 
1,77 

i.aa 

3,8S 
2.33 
t.OO 
2.88 
3.81 
l.*l 
S.Oi 
1.20 
2.04 
3.47 
5.45 

a.  67 

.^05 
L53 
4.15 

.95 

I  05 
1.73 


n    1. 77 


lt» 

im 

132 
130 

114     Z47 


2  81  ;. 


4  04 
1.03 
305 


3S 
27 

2t 
29 

ao 

31 
3t 
St 
U 

u 

u 

40 
4L 
43 

4a 

44 
4S 
4« 
47 
4S 
4t 
U 
51 
51 
51 
54 
U 
fi« 
57 
51 
6t 

m 

61 

« 

04 

w 

M 

es 

m 
n 

71 

73 
74 
71 

71 

77 

71 

ft 


ft  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

XASSACHUSETTS— Continued . 


Meiin1>«irehip  at  r&mlly. 

Income  of  Fi^mEly  past  3'?ar. 

Tot&l 

earn- 
ings 
and 
iti- 

eontQ 
past 

ytar. 

Amt 
re- 
tain- 
ed 

chil- 
dren 
16 

and. 
over. 

Rent 
pn^t 
year. 

Per  capita 

weekly 
InmrneoT 
famNy  luss 
earnings  of 
children. 

CbSldren  or 

Ul. 

To- 
tal 
wage 
para- 

Earnings  ol— 

Otliw, 

1 

[Jn- 
10, 

1 

3 
4 

2 

1 
ft 

2 
4 

I 

2 
4 

1' 
1 

I 

10 
to 
13. 

1 
2 

3 

I 

I 

I 
2 
1 

3 
3 
I 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

14 

and 
15. 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

16 
and 
ov'r 

3 
I 

3 

1 
4 

"\ 
2 

I 
fi 
1 
2 

.... 

3 
2 
1 

'3' 

4 
4 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

3 
2 

"2 

"i 

I 
1 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 

Chlldren- 

tJn- 
d«r 

14, 

14 

and 
15. 

and 

dsr 
16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

0 
10 

Jl 

7 

67 

15  1 

^1 
10 

e 

10 

3 

41 
7 
7 
H 
6 
A 

ii 

H 

G 
)0 
13 
32 

b 

b 

b 

^ 

g 

0 
IQ 
7 

7 
2 
£ 

4 

5 
6 
4 

7 
S 
i 

i 

6 
6 
7 
10 

6 
4 

3 

e 

4 

7 

3 

31 
2 

4 

2 
2 

4 

2 

-1 

2 , 
2' 
2 

3 
2 
A 
5 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 

4 
2 
b 
b 

3 
2 
3 

3 
4 

3 
3 

4 
4 

a 

2 
4 
it 

2 
3 

I 

t4S0 
415 

5(N) 

S70 

21IJ 

200 

275 
543 

34B 

407 

'"'5S 

mi 

3ao 

207 
215 

288 
3BS> 
102 
4S3 
a&3 
3S4 

S2S 
3£fi 

las 

2£5 
245 

aw 
ass 

103 
343 

163 
200 
123 
37 
150 

33S 

370 
2S5 
382 
1S3 

IBl 
3SU 
?71 

242 

lea 

300 
^30 

330 
334 
3» 

im 
mi 

1^ 

l&O 

22s 

11,135 
230 

140 

vPd 

707 

3,290 

604 

71* 

2,03S 

1,489 

1,31)0 
729 

1,794 

es7 

528 
1|313 

1,363 

l.MS 

430 

1,063 

SOS 
COS 

1,141 
1,212 
075 
2,053 
l,74t 

B53 

gfiS 
1.300 

BOS 
1,870 

OGO 
1.731 
1,414 

1,030 
548 

1,350 

1,035 
l.SBT 
1,275 
1,^1 

3,010 
l,3&4 
1,239 

aoe 

1,300 

574 

&20 

I,OCH 

818 

't394' 
"297'' 

"312* 

1166 
72 

o.a. 
o.a. 

130 

O.H. 
114 

lOS 

9G 
84 
108 
130 
104 
109 
72 
78 
W 

84 
60 
84 

144 

84 
90 
104 
144 

im 

90 

Oil. 

150 
163 
l&O 

lao 

O.H. 

91 
O.H. 

120 
120 

OH. 

O.H. 

O.H. 

108 
30 

108 
144 

72 
130 
192 

36 

1.38 
87 

,90 

2  47 

3.22 
I  M 
1.44 

3  01 
1.34 
1  94 
2.&7 
1.73 
3.77 
2.48 
1.09 
3.05 

1.25 
.97 
1.57 
330 
.91 
2.71 
2,75 
3.40 
X9I 
1.96 
2.73 
1.44 
&13 
.SO 
2L79 
3,38 

2.39 
2.58 
177 

3,76 
5.52 
3.13 
4,C»7 

4.04 

2.52 
1.81 

3.43 
3  21 

t.  22 
1.07 
hbi 

3,78 

80 

Kl 

fl2 

m 

40O 

■■■"■■| 

83 

..  ..J      H 

17J 

-  —   - 

1 

...... 

* 

...... 

U 

%m 

iff 

241 
«13 

30 

"'"is' 

68 

89 
00 

91 

3as 

02 
327 

02 

""aog" 
i  1^426" 

5 

93 
94 
96 
96 

340 
200 

£20 
4ffi 
»»)' 
741 
475 

aoo 

430 

97 

400 

IM 

96 

2 
3 

4 
4 

2 
1 
2 
I 
2 
3 
2 

D9 

'"'iaa' 

1 
33 

14£ 

100 

101 

102 

103 

1,032 

1,284 

S75 

^4 

"  Wfi' 

i^'ooo' 

IDS 

20 
S 

""ii' 

104 

10ft 

106 

] 
A 

1 

500 
fiflO 
58:1 

107 

106 

109 

110 

111 

3 
1 

2 
2 
I 

1 

375 

113 

1,440 
376 

'"'io' 

40 

08 

111 

350 

ai3 
"too" 

300 
473 
Q73 

;^ 

fiOO 

1,000 

504 
290 
361 

114 

115 

300 
2B0 

423 

::::: 

116 

1 

2 

117 

IIS 

902 
300 
383 

583 

427 

"■366* 
SiDft 

119 

2 

"l 
1 
3 
3 

I 
1 
1 

I 
1 
2 
3 
3 

m 

...... 

12t 

133 

m 

134 

135 

710 

136 

127 

330 

3S4 
308 

«1 

2») 
7 

136 

2fl0 

179 

275 

ID 

h  Including  1  other  membor. 
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Table  XXIX.— ('HILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OP  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

XASSACHTTSSTTS— Continued. 


a 

t 

131 

132 

133 

134 
135 
136 
137 

138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
14C 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 

152 
153 
154 
155 
l.V, 
157 
158 

159 
IGU 
IGl 
102 
IGS 
ir»4 

W, 
lf.7 
HA 

mt 

170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

17<; 

177 

17X 
179 

im 

181 
162 
183. 

184  I 


The  father. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Polish,  F.... 

Portugu.,F.. 
PortuRU.,  F.. 
Portugu..F.. 
Portugu.,  F.. 


Yra. 

in 

U.S. 


Pcrtugti-.F..  .34 
fJerman.  F..  (n) 
Scand.,  F....|    18 

Hebrew.  F.. I    23 

Greek,  F '•      4 

French,  F... I    12 

American ' 

American 

American 

American 

American ■ 

Fr.  Can.,  N.l 

Fr.Can.N..! 

Fr.Can..  F..;    25 

Fr.ran..  F..I  10 
Fr.  ("iin,  F..     3S 


Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can,  F.. 
Fr.Can..  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 


32 
9 

10 
5 

IS 

M 


The  child. 


Sex 


M. 


IS 


Fr.Ciin.  F..I 
Fr.Can.,  F..I 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  C:m.,  F..|  17  ,  F 
Fr.  Ciiti.,  F..!  If)  I  F 
Fr.Cun..  F.. 
Fr.Can.,  F.. 


Fr.Can.F 
Fr  Ian..  F. 
Fr.(  an..  F. 
Fr.Can..  F. 
Fr.Can..  F. 

Fr.Can..  F. 
Fr.Can..  F. 
FrCan.,  F. 
Fr.C.tn.,  F. 
1  r.  (  in.,  F. 
Ir.  Cm. ,  F. 
Fr.C.in.,  F. 

Knuli-^h,  F.. 
i:n»:li.>!h,  F.. 
Knt'lish,  F  . 
KnKli.sh,  F  . 
Knjrilsh,  F.. 
KnglL-sh,  F  . 
English,  F.. 


JO 
10 

a:, 

21 


18  ,  F. 
13  I  F. 


F. 

F. 

F. 
SJ  F. 
3.  J     F. 

S  F. 
40     F. 

«.  '  F. 

7  .  F. 
2.5  .  F. 
4.>  I  F. 
20  I  F.     15 


Age 


Occupation  or 
industry. 


Doffer 

Comb  maker. 


Doffer.. 


Doffer 

Cotton  mill., 

Cleaner 

Back  boy... 


Doffer 

Doffer 

Chain  bov. 


Spinner 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Dorter 

niankctcounter 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Spinner 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


150 

75 

280 

270 
290 
280 
270 

300 
250 
140 

275 
240 
.300 
230 
150 
250 
108 
145 
103 
150 
150 


2S0  '■ 
2:W 
2K5  I 
2.-.5  . 
275 


Spinner 

Spinner 

.Sj)innfr 

SpinniT 

Spinner 

Spinnor 240 

.<pinnor 235  ' 

Wlmler I  225  , 

Windi-r I  255 

Winder ■  2f>0 

Wlmior I  2=50 

Weaver I  270  ' 

Wraver 2S5 

Weaver 2Vo 

Wciver !  2S0 

W«>aver 225 

Weaver |  2M) 

."^IHwier I  250 

Spooler ■  290 


Tier-over 

Tier-over 

DolTer 

Duller 

W  Ire  Iwv 

Folder.; 

Crifler 


15     Weaver 

15     Weaver 

15     Seamstress 

15  Cloth  inijpector. 

15  Cloth  inspector. 

15  Cloth  inspector. 

15  ■  Doffer 


Mos, 
EanKsince 


ings 
past 
year. 


$194 

56 

282 

325 
218 
243 
371 

250 
312 
110 

215 
240 
450 
375 
115 
228 

85 
100 

70 
175 

95 


2M) 
270 
270 
110 

:<oo 

240 

•2T2 
2S0 
290 
285 
250 
250 
246  I 

»  Not  report 


be- 
gin- 
nine 
work 


Con 
read 
and 
write. 


179 
271 
;«iO 
191 
103 
455 
244 


200 
.V.9 
125 
290  ' 

21.3 
2.W 
.^« 

;v.{0 

27«» 

r_v. 

300 
2V) 
3('>S 
313 
275 
2ii0  ■ 


Mas. 

school 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Ves. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


16     Yes. 

23     Yes. 

6  =  Yes. 


194  1 

9 

2,19  1 

14 

273  i 

23 

2t»  . 

12 

254  1 

19' 

275 

15 

272 

15 

Yes.l 
No..!. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes.l 
Yes.' 
Yes.! 
Yes. 
Ye.«.! 
Yes.! 
Yes.: 

Yes.l 
Yes.' 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes.l 
Yes.l 
Yes.l 

14  Yes. 
10  Yes. 
12  Yes. 
17  Yes. 
12  ,  Yes. 

17  Ye<5. 
22  I  Yci. 

24  '  Yes. 

15  Yes. 

18  I  Ves. 
12  '  Yes 
12  ,   Yes. 

(n  '  Yt«. 
12  Yes. 
IS  Yes. 
12  :  Yes. 
5  Y.s. 
12  Yes. 
22     Yes. 

IS  Yes. 
12  Yes. 
IS  Yc<. 
12  Yes. 
21  I  Yes. 
14     Yes.. 


MembenbJp  of 
family. 


lit 
'I  Yc 


Ooeupotlon  or  con- 
dUJonor- 


Father. 


Bobbin 

hand. 
Dry-bouse 

hand. 
R  o  V  I  n  g 

hand. 

Laborer 

Painter.... 
Night  hand 
Roving 

hand. 
Incapac... 

Baker 

Car    in- 
spector. 

Away , 

Away 

Wearer 

Weaver.... 
Carpenter. . 
Clerk.... 

Bottler 

Laborer — 
Weaver. . . . 
Bricklayer. 
Section 

hand. 

Incapac 

Machinist.. 

Mason 

Carpenter.. 
Loom  fixer. 
Picker  hand; 
Finis  h  i  n  g  • 

hand.       I 
Card  grind 'r! 

F"  armor 

Clerk 

Rookkoeiwr. 
Loom  fixer.! 
Carpenter. . 
Card-room . 

hand. 
Weaver.,..' 
Carpenter.  .' 

Dead j 

Incapac | 

Harness 

maker. 
Yard  hand, 
niacksniith 
liailroad... 
Carpenter.. 
House  mov. 
Tnicknian . 
Freight 

handier. 
Worker,...! 

Spinner I 

Overseer... 
Watchman. 
Ix>om  fixer.' 
Music  fch'r" 
Picker  ten'r' 


Motb- 


Home. 

H<Hne. 

Home. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Away. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead.. 
Work. 
Dead.. 
Home. 
Dead.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home.' 
Home.' 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home.  I 
Home.' 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. ' 

Home. 
Home.  I 
Home.' 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Uome.l 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

XASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Metobenta  \p  ot  tataily. 

Imwm&oftoaillypMl  year. 

Total 
earn* 
logs 
and 
Jn- 

past 
year. 

Amt 

re- 
tain- 
ed by 
t'hU- 
dren 

IS 
and 

OVM. 

R«iit 
past 
jeai. 

Per  (>apitB 
werkV 

Int'*Jmc  of 
ranill^losa 
eomjajts  0/ 

cbiklrea. 

■  -^ 

Children  0/ 
ages— 

To- 
taL 

To- 
tal 

WttgP 

earn- 
ers. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Un- 
der 
10, 

3 

10 
to 
li, 

1 

1 

14 

and 
li. 

ood 

I 
1 

I 
3 

2 
I 

1 

3 
1 

1" 
3 

"2 

2 
..„ 

2 

*i" 
1 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth. 

Chtldrea- 

1 

der 

14. 

14 

aad ' 
IS, 

10 
flttd 
over. 

dv 
10. 

Un- 
der 
11. 

1 

i2 

4 

S 
4 

6 

€ 

7 

8 

5 
4 

4 

(» 
3 
» 

Q 
3 
S 
It 
5 

Q 

7 

12 
4 

U 
10 

fl 
5 
4 

6 
7 

4 

4 
7 

8 

4 

7 

5 

a 

7 

a 

6 
6 

3 
3 
3 
3 

i 

B 

3 
2 

% 

a 
% 
2 
3 
2 

2 

3 
4 

3 
3 
£ 
4 
2 
3 
3 

5 
4 
4 

2 
A 

h 

4 
4 
4 

.    a 
4 

a 
3 
s 
& 

2 
a 
5 

3 
a 

£ 

a 
4 

3 

•330 
300 

134 

MO 

7i0 
3M 
49S 

1104 

283 

33S 

2tft 
2ti 
371 

3» 
312 

iia 

315 
3ffi 
4£0 
375 
115 
^A 

S5 
100 

70 
I7fl 

05 

m, 

230 
2T3 
300 

2S4 

275 
272 

271 
300 
)9l 
103 
4S» 
344 

333 

300 

fia» 

IfS 

3S0 

203 

S30 
330 

m 

37fl 
13fi 

300 
280 
W& 
313 
275 
200 
340 

1397 ; 

^0 

""765' 

19« 

1,064 

DOO 
19S 

22 

10 
10 

153 

140 

1570 
775 

Ode 

741 
1.W3 

807 
3.063 

1,200 
1.33i 

t.oee 

760 

{MS 

1.370 

»18 

487 

Sfi3 

1.SS2 

l,l»» 

S45 

575 

7B7 

931 

sig 

1,0® 

1,427 

979 
707 
»17 

l,f«3 
1,240 
1,478 

a,»43 
2,S3a 

1,41K 

WJO 
2,102 

376 
1,4I£ 

1,013 
1,37^ 
1,1^ 

0U8 
Ofil 

3,3ai 

593 
3,044 
1,613 
2,337 

9«0 
1,010 

75T 

1144* 

"306* 

1106 

IDS 

72 

O.IJ. 
O.H. 

72 

o.a. 

O.H. 

M 
120 

117 
144 

4g 

loe 

0.H 

108 
15« 
108 
52 
120 
104 

100 
3U 

7S 

9U 

O.IL 

144 

n\ 

O.H. 

3oe 

73 

pM. 
O.Ii, 

182 
1% 
»« 
78 
120 

144 

144 
108 
144 
4S 
192 

o.a. 

130 
144 

O.a, 

O.H. 

I«l 
1S3 
U 

11. 8« 

1.73 

1.90 

1.33 
£.ti3 
1.30 
S.4D 

3.50 

3.45 
2.71 

1.31 

a.w 
SM 
3.fl1 
\.4A 

3.00 
3.00 
2.35 
4. 07 
.85 
3.70 

3.30 

3.72 
3.24 
2.  IS 
2.79 
L58 
\.U 

4.13 
2,07 
2.83 
S.A8 
3.20 
4.17 
4.41 

%.m 

2.92 
7.42 
.80 
3.00 

3.Q1 

4.40 
3.55 

toa 

3.3S 
ti.30 

1.13 

:""; 

131 

132 

133 

2 

I 

t2m 

134 
136 

2      3 

13S 

137 

1 
■j- 

I 

1 
a 

119 

71S 

139 
140 

205 
67U 
420 

250 
38 

141 

142 

143 

— 

1 

M3 
373 
S34 
656 
250 
77* 
400 
3S0 

144 

1 
1 
1 

1 

"a* 
1 ' 

1 

1 

"2" 

3 
1 



iou  1 

145 

146 

S4l 
511 

'"'aa' 

147 

312 

148 

149 

VM 

452 

674 
■'737' 

sio 
""mi 

372 
1.04« 

1.754 

,       63 
S5 
10 
42 
% 

a7 
"56' 

ISl 

152 

m 

fiOO 

a75 

I7fi 
373 

45$ 

437 

mi 

OGS 
041 
4W 

350 

153 

■3' 
1 

"4' 

1 
2 

3 
3 
1 

2 
2 

"i' 

1 
2 
1 
% 

"i' 
1 
2 

"2 
2 

1 
J 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

I  !    3  ! 

1      2 
1  1     4 

1    'i' 

1     ^ 

159 

ISO 

Ifll 
102 

103 

1.747 
1,^44 

auo 

fJlS 
291 

£00 
214 

l,t£S 
975 



"mi 

104 

105 

1G6 

m7 
iri8 
11)9 

3 

1 

a 
2 
3 

1 
I 
a 

3 

"i" 
3 

i 
a 
1 

3 

4U& 
IIQ 
£28 

-     - 

} 

440 

350 
W& 
4T& 
600 
000 

fm 
120 

fll7 
«1D 

0B5 

750 
il7 

1X0 

171 

172 

....    I 
1 1    1- 

3       L 

a 

173 

174 

175 

MO 
1.3^ 

173 
347 

l.SBO 

!      10 
3:0 

""fiod" 

176 

I   .... 

177 

178 

ft,  78  1 - 

179 

*  1   a 

....    1 

1 1   a 

1    ... 

i  3  ».... 

3.18 
£.M 
220 
£.29 
LOS 

180 

181 

1S2 

WO  [.,,,„. 

!^ 

..... 

1    1S4 

rOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGT:-T:ARNERS — COTTCW   TEXTILES. 


Table  XXIX.-(  HIT.DREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
rONLHTION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Thebther. 


Rnccand 
nativity. 


Ytt. 

In 

U.S. 


218 
219 
22D 
231 
222 
223 

224 
225 


228 


Kn^llsh.  F.. 
Kngll.'ih,  F.. 
Knpllsh,  ¥.. 
English.  F.. 
Iri.sli,N.... 
Irish. N.... 
Irish,  N.... 


Irish.  F. 
Irtih.  F. 
Irtsb.  F.. 


Irish.  F., 

Irish,  F.. 
Irish.  F-. 
JrWi,  F., 

Irish.  F., 
Irish,  F.. 
Irish,  F.. 
Irish,  P.. 

Irish,  F.. 
Irish.F.. 
Irish,  F.. 
Irish,  F.. 
Irish,  F.. 


rrish,F 

Italian,  F.... 

Polish,  F,,.. 
PoUth.F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Polish,  F... 
I'ortugu.,  F. 
Portugu.,  F. 
Portugu.,  F. 
Portugu..  F. 

Portugu.,  F. 

Dutch,  F 

German.  F... 
French,  F.... 
French,  F.... 
Scand.,  F,... 

Irish,  F 


Bex 


20 


Fr.  Can.,  F. 


Irish,  N. 


TbeottUd. 


Ace 


Occupation  or 
luduatry. 


Doffer...,. 

Tlerniver 

Drawef-ln 

Cleaner 

DrawcT-ln 

Doller 

S  a  in  (I  I  e-card 
nmHer. 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Doffer.. -- 

Doffer. 

Winder 

Winder. 

Si>oolcr. 

Twister 

Twlstw 

TwIaUt 

Folder 

Drawer-in. 

Weaver.. 

Remnant  girl.. 

Speeder 

Selvage    triro- 

mer. 
Corkscretr 

wirer,s  toppers. 
Spinner 

Spinner....... . 

Spinner 

Dofler 

Winder... 

Winder 

Winder 

S  phmer 

Spinner 

Speeder 

Spinner. 

Dofler. 

Sorter,  paper... 

Spinner 

Drawer-In 

Spooler 

Yam  unwinder 

Weaver .... 

Weaver 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Roller 


Days 
worlc- 
ed 
past 
year. 


280 
190 
153 
285 
2W 
2.S5 
140 

12.5 
■HO 
275 

212 
225 
2ti0 
225 

l.V) 
20H 
270 
270 

250 
2«0 
299 
IW 
2S0 

130 

230 


2S0 
180 
280 
230 
240 

aw 

M 
906 

275 
2U 
2M 

aw 

40 

146 
180 
9U 
280 
280 
234 
270 
ISfl 


Hoa. 

Earn-  atnoe 


Ings 
paat 
year. 


be- 
n- 
Ding 
work 


t225 
173 

80 
230 
235 
21(0 

76 

115 
iV2 
316 

171 
202 
162 
247 

no 

313 

242 
6(10 

ata 

130 
226 

80 

165 


215 
144 
242 
185 
286 
283 
46 
243 

35S 
234 
361 

ISi 

36 
121 
tl5 

48 

ac2 

150 

185 
215 
150 


Can 

read 
and 
write 


20 


Mot. 

school 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes 
Yes, 

Yes. 
Yes 
Yes, 


Yes. 

72 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

7 

Yes. 

60 

Yes 

72 

Yes. 

70 

Yes. 

50 

Yes. 

50 

Yes 
Yes 
Ywj, 
Yes 
Yea 

Yes 

No.. 


Yea 
Yes 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea, 

YCB 

Y«a 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Y« 
Yes 
Yea 


at- 
tend- 
aace. 


63 
81 

m 
n 

50 

72 
27 


Yes. 

63 

Yes. 

63 

Y«s. 

Cd 

Yes. 

72 

Yes. 

M 

Yes. 

IS 

Yes. 

3H 

Yes. 

72 

Mcmbctahip  or 
temUy. 


Oooajntion  or  eon- 
diUoD  of— 


Father. 


Motb- 
er. 


Laborer. . . 
Machinist. 
Weaver... 
Weaver... 
Deserter.. 
Laborer. . . 
Oiler 


D«wl 

DskL 

FUItngcmrw 

rler. 

Dead 

Saloon  k'pr. 
Dead....  ., 
Real»estate 

a«onl. 

Dyer 

Dead 

Teamster . . 
Seo  o  n  d 

hand. 

Dead 

Weaver... 

Baker 

Farmhand. 
Fireman... 

Dead 


Printing 
machine 
band. 

Carder. . . . 

LalK>rar... 

Butcher... 

Iron  molder 

Incapac 

DSdT..... 

Farmer.,., 

Boarding 
bouse. 

Flsbermaa. 

Barber 

Carder 

Weaver.... 

Yardman. . 

Driver 


Machinist. 
Laborer... 

Engtoesr.. 


Home. 

Home. 

Work. 

Work 

Work. 

Home. 

Home. 

Wort. 
Wort. 
Home. 

Work, 
Home 

HODN^ 

Uoma. 

Work- 

Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Dead 

Work. 

Horn*. 


Home. 
Home 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

Home. 
Home. 

Hoina. 


( 


\ 


\ 


a  Not  reported. 


k 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL.  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 


Hembefslilp  ot  family. 

I 

□rain?'  of  bunlljr  post  year. 

Tot«! 
pam- 

and 

past 
year. 

Aial. 

M- 
lam- 
ed I1 J 
cWl- 
drsn 

16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Fur  capita 

weekly 
iDcvmoof 

1^1  ty  lets 

eanilDi^  of 

cblldtfi] 

Cnlldrwi  of 

To- 
iiU, 

s 
4 

9 
a 

e 
4 

fl 

e 

3 

5 

r 

3 

7 
? 
3 

6 
« 

6 
7 
7 

M 
10 

64 
7 
S 

13 
1 

7 
10 

a 
4 

13 
ft 

8 

wage 
eam- 

EaraJDj^  of— 

OtHer. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

3 

10 
to 
13, 

14 
and 
13. 

2 

} 
2 
3 

3 

uid 
ov'r 

2 

*  *" 
'i' 
4 
1 

.... 

1 
i 

a" 

'3' 
4 

I 
1 

3 

1 

"'i' 
1 
I 
1 
1 

2 

■"■ 

"3' 

a 

1 
1 

Fath- 
er. 

Ifoib- 
er. 

Ctolldrao— 

Un- 

14. 

14 

ODd 

10 

atid 
over. 

Un- 
der 

10. 

der 

14. 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4i 
3 

3 

3 

1 
4 

4 

6 

4 

3 
3 

& 

3 

2 

a 
3 

a 
3 
3 

4 

2 
3 
& 

4 
3 
e 

4 
4 

"iso' 
"765' 

f32II 

173 

m 
330 

£16 

aoo 

74 
111 

lea 

310 

171 
303 
1(!2 
247 

ue 

160 
940 

313 

242 

000 
303 
130 

£ie 

86 
165 

21A 
144 

242 
185 

WR 

2S3 

40 

343 

358 
2St* 
351 
189 
30 
12) 

421 

Iiao 

335 

S5 

ftSOO 

l.OTS 

733 

Toa 

915 
1,330 

seo 

553 

473 
1,150 

S71 

i,in 

197 
4,137 

am 

1,105 
1,940 
1,304 

304 
1,120 
l.-lflO 

m> 

*49 
1,421 

eos 
549 

771 

1,274 
053 

<m 

535 
770 

1,537 
7^ 
ti43 

1,810 

i,]aa 

810 

1,49a 

1,430 
1,3M 

fl35 
"io" 

531 

1130 
120 

84 
J30 

90 
130 

84 

c48 
73 
144 

log 

166 
130 
O.B. 

144 

144 

im 

4» 
104 

lao 

132 

O.tl. 

im 

70 

u 

O.H. 

lao 

132 
90 
72 

Z40, 

lao' 

4S 

loe 

75 
130 

O.H. 

1» 

90 

11.38 
4.35 

im 

1.14 

3-27 
2.41 

3.CH 

1.40 
1,35 
1.7« 

1.00 

3.13 

.34 

K90 

1.38 
3S4 

3. 61 
4.A8 

.7S 

1  30 
».20 

2  00 
4^ 

5^13 

1.34 

1.03 
1  11 
L4& 
1^ 
74 
1  18 
IM 
1  27 

1.74 

3  63 

1.08 
3. 12 

4  «a 

3.31 

tu 

3.44 

l.W 

189 

180 

3 

3 

3 

a 

»10i 
12$ 
3W 

***" 

1S7 

"■""■" 

IBS 

300 
ISSO 
490 

■'■'i 
aio 

IM 

2 
t 

1 

{ 

a 

1 
a 

1 

3 

190 

191 

280 

193 
193 

•m 

3€0 
21a 

""bw' 

1.480 

"    "as" 

i.auo 

42 

....... 

10 

194 

140 

.,... 

195 
190 

197 

1,200 

108 

2 

a 

300 

190 

aoo 

3 

a 

3 

a 

I 

117 
7S0 

"aso' 
000 

400 
471 

I3i 

470 
400 
460 

301 

431 
112 

***■  ■ 

203 

303 
304 

507 
3^ 
2SZ 

1,007 

300 

'"koD 

m 

253 
201 
IS2 

050 

210 

5 
80 

''m 

45 

i' 

206 
300 

30? 

Si 

308 

2 
4 
2 
3 
4 

"h' 

2 

& 

"2 
3 

2 
I 
1 

I 

"i 

3 

1 

a 
2 

WP 

210 

211 

313 

313 

314 

315 

2SS 
374 

SSSl 
54a 

3m 

470 
450 
575 

eoo 

400 
SCO 

210 

317 

aia 

219 

000 

43 

133 
40 

220 
231 

rr^ 

I 
1 

1 

1 
4 

1 
2 

114 

T?^ 

GOO 
4S3 

lao 
m 

W5 

336 

b  Including  1  otber  member. 


«  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


Fr,  Can.,  N. 
Fr.  Cttn.,  F. 
Fr.  Con..  K. 
Fr.  Can..  F 
PortuRU  ,  F 
Porrugii..  F 
Fr.  Cbd.,  F. 
Fr  CftQ,.  F. 
ltallao«  F... 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 


U^jjbofvtalp  of 

ramlly. 

iDcome  or  fsmtly  past  ynu 

r. 
OLber. 

Total 
pam- 

and 
III- 
corn« 
past 
year. 

Anit< 

re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chil- 
dren 

m 

and 
over. 

ttent 
past 
year. 

Fsrf>a^iift 
WfiBkly 
in«)a>«uf 
OuniLy  le« 
<amla^  of 
i-bUdreo. 

ChMdrexior 

Tb- 

tal. 

wage 

Enraln^  of- 

i 
i 

[fa- 
der 

10.! 

m 
to 

13. 

14 
and 
IS. 

lA 
adid 
ov'r 

Fulh- 
er. 

Moita- 

Chtldren- 

Un- 
der 
U. 

14 

Dud 
15. 

IG 
and 

over. 

dw 
16. 

Un- 
dn 
14. 

E3 

i- 

3  j 

1 

n 

2 

tsw 

•75 

t28 

1443 

Ii3r) 

11.18 

tLI8 

1 

. 

1 

£ 

3 

34S 

175 

1338 

36 

044 

79 

a.  08 

2.m 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

s 

4 

8450 

Si 

fI25 

334 

017 

S2 

1.7B     2,08 

3 

1 
L 

1 

.... 

1 

7 

3 

i 

500 
ESS 

4^ 

.1. 

234 

IBS 

•- 

345 

1,303 
000 

320 

415 
73 

33 

3.65 
3.83 

.04 

3. 65 
3,  S3 
t.74 

4 

5 

1 

9m 

0 

6 

3i 

^ 

1 

2 

10 

& 

*iO 

IBS 

133 

S^j 

7T 

1,600 

O.H. 

2.62 

2.  as 

7 

1 

i 

1 

8 

i 

400 

93 

m 

32 

581 

02 

1.10 

1.19 

8 

"i" 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

.... 

5 

2 
2 
2 

8 
7 
* 
G 
10 

5 

4 

4 
i 

IDS 
Bl 

412 

1  "■* 

2,105 

1,€S3 

513 

84Q 

S23 

""22' 

m 

2.210  ' 

1,370 

964 

1,3« 

1.8II2 

f4»' 

78 
O.H. 

53 

n 

O.H. 

500 
3.51 

3.35 
4.13 
3,0a 

5.0fi 
a  51 
3.3» 
4.13 
3.03 

0 

23* 
325 
4^ 
728 

10 

u 

12 
13 

s 

a 

1 

ft 

4 

270 

20a 

208 

328 

11 

1,081 

72 

1.30 

1.74 

14 

4 

2 

1 

10 

4 

400 

m 

303 

30 

15 

030 

84 

88 

1.44 

15 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

350 

140 

38D, 

3.13 

22 

1,245 

7S 

2.32 

154 

16 

3 
A 
1 
I 

a' 

2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

n 

an 
S 

4 

4 

4» 
£73 
225 
4S0 

433 

...... 

234 
233 
ffi  > 
342 

l,4flt 
Ti3 

1,378 

2,583 
1,524 

1,000 
2,070 

427 

01 
&■& 
51 
fll 

5,05 
2.27 
2.20 

4.30 

17 
IS 

10 

20 

1 
A 

..„ 

I 
1 

T4 

3 

833 

375 

11^ 

5oO 
1,171 

30 

1,584 
1,(170 

117 

5.40 
2.12 

21 

72 

4 

1 

4 

R 

"2' 

s 
3 

& 

I 

10 
t 

10 
aft 

II 

5 
4 

fi 
3 

2 

352 
374 

141 
IW 

23» 
100 

100 

filil 

1.162 
375 

■"'33' 

1,373 
1,115 

1«421 

1143 

C25 

..... 

00 

11)4 
O.ll. 

2.37 
2.00 

2.27 
1.01 

23 

24 

25 

345 
52S 

36 

27 

"i" 
t 

7 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

2 
5 

fi35 

3(15 
115 
3(10 

23fi 

235 
130 

400 

""m 

1,2» 

1,0^ 

245 

1,030 

MO 

'""a' 

05 
05 
M 
144 

8.70 

a.  74 

.37 

L8I 

28 

20 

30 

545 

2 

31 

2 
1 

2 

1 

g 

3 

BOO 
300 

40 

114 

50 
121 

"34* 

150 
72 

2  as 

32 

33 

2 

2 

3 

1 

7 

6 

-1 

102 

i.ooo 

307 
430 

1,204 

2r«o 

42 

hms 

1,0M 



72 
10® 

412 

•    34 

1 

2 

35 

3 

a 

2 

2 

n 

5 

392 

C44 

84n 

41 

1,223 

104 

^24 

36 

.-. 

1 

2 

1 

« 

G 

418 

123 

255 

3^ 

1,2S1 

00 

3.20 

37 

1" 

4 
B 
2 

i 

3 

1 

3 

3 

.... 

3 
I 

3 

t 
4 

2 

1 
3 
2 

1 

7 
g 

13 

8 
7 

12 
B 
4 

4 

5 

4 
s 

4 

3 

300 

aoo 

325 
37iJ 
208 
1,(K)2 
4S7 
liO 

1,W 

ioo 

25 
148 
187 

43 

1«6 

i.mo 

1,055 

774 
3S0 

""k 
htm 

M 

n 

Ti 
30 

22 

1.400 
1,040 
1,000 
1,2«0 

770 
2.2S2 
1,634 

727 

375 

117 
13(1 
117 

72 

o.u. 

120 

oa 

3.G8 

1  38 
2,33 

2  t» 
1.00 

3.12 

::::;: 

38 

39 

40 

41 

' 

42 

43 

44 

46 

ft  Amount  reodved  from  sale  of  farm  stock. 


Table  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  1«  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAAIILY, 

SHODE  ISULND— C^mtinued. 


TbclfeUxr. 


Raw  and      X?" 
miUvlty.     L\ 


Sex 


Italian,  F... 
Fr.  r»n,,  F. 
Fr.  C«Um  F, 
Fr.  Con.,  F. 
Ft.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can..  F. 
Ft,  Can..  F. 
Enclbh,  F.. 
Italian,  F... 


56     Fr.  Can.,  F, 
M    Fr,  Con.,  F. 


Ft.  Can.,  F. 

Irfah,  F 

7r.  CWL,  N. 


2ti 


00  I  Fr,  Can.,  F, 

(It  Fr.  Cun.,  F. 

62  Fr.  Can.,  F. 

«3  Fr.  Can..  F. 


M  '  Irish,  F 

66  Fr.  Can.,  F. 

65  Fr.  Can.,  F. 

87  i  irr-  Can.,  F, 

W  luUao.  F... 


^ 


The  child. 


Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr  C*n.,  F. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Con.,  F. 
Irbh,  F 


Scotch.  F„. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Fr.  Con.,  F. 
Fr.  Con.,  F. 

Irtoh,  F 

Fr.  Con..  N. 
Enalbh,  F.. 

Irlab,  F 

IrUh.N.... 


M  I  Irish,  F 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

02 
93 

M 

96 

06 
97 


iiuij,  r  ,  —  . 

Fr.  Cun.,  F. 
Fr.  C^.,  N. 
Fr.  Om..  N. 
Engllflh,  P.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F. 

Irish,  F 

Irteh,  F 


Fr.  Can.,  F. 
Ft.  can.,  F. 

Fr.  Oan.,  F. 
Fr,  Can.,  F. 
ItoUan,  F... 
Polish,  F... 


F, 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
U. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
U. 

29  U. 

30  M. 


A«e 


Occupation  or 
Inaustry. 


Spinner 
Bobbin  carrier 
Bobbin  corrier 

Spooler 

Spinner 
Doller. . 
Spooler. 
Spooler . 
Sweeper 

Spinner 

BplnneT 

Spinner 

Splunor 

Baric  boy 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Comber 

Spinner 

SplnEier 

Dofler. 

Doflfer. 


Weaver 
IS     Weaver 


Xh  L  Spooler 

15    Cord  repolrer. 

15  Cord  repolTcr. 

16  quiUer. 

15  Spinner 

16  I  Speedor.. 

9  iDCll 


i 


Weaver 

Doffer 

Splnaer. 

Card  boy, 

Doffer. .  . 
Boclt  boy 
TwL-fter  tender 
Bftck  lH»y 
Grocer... 
Doffer... 


Weaver 
Band  boy 
Biu'k  lK>y 
Sweeper. 
Folder  tender.. 
Dodcr 

< Moth-room  band 
Card  repairer... 
Harness  hand . . 
Spooler 
Spooler 
Comber 

Lap  winder 

Sweeper 
W  cover 
Spinner 
Spinner 
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OCCUPATION.    AND    EDUCATION    OP    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

BHOD^  ISLAND— Continued. 


Hembtfahlp  of  hmlly. 

iDcatQiQ  of  lamllf  put  fear. 

Total 

tani- 

wxd 
to. 
comp 
put 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed  by 

(tfnn 
10 
and 

0¥OT, 

tii»t 
rear. 

Per  captiB 

jDcom«  of 

lamtly  l(^ 

iiamlnf;s  of 

chlldrcti 

CTiUd«n  o! 

To- 
tal. 

To- 

t«] 
eani- 

■HT8. 

Euntngs  oF— 

Other. 

1 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
and 
IS. 

Ifi 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er, 

Metb- 

Children— 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 

and 
15. 

10 
and 
ova. 

Un. 
16. 

Un- 
der 

14- 

a 

1 

1 

I 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
1 

I 

2 
3 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 
5 
J 
) 
2 

) 

2 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 

a 
1 
I 

1 
\ 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
I 
1 

1 
3 

& 
3 
3 

A 
3 

a 

I 

2 

I 
I 

2 

"a 

1 
4 
4 

2 
a 

1 
2 

1 
2 

4 

'a' 
a 

A 

I 
3 

I 
3 
2 
I 
1 
4 
] 
2 
1 

5 

2 
I 
3 
2 

4 
8 
8 

7 

0 

*7 

t? 
ID 

» 

3 

11 

7 
10 

T 

g 
R 
10 
0 
8 

7 

U 

7 

7 

10 

e 

M 

1(1 
§ 

4 

& 
3 
fi 

a 
12 
*i 
0 
fl 

12 
ft 

B 

14 
3 

g 

7 

a 
a 

3 

« 

7 
4 
4 
« 

S 
b 

4 

5 

£ 
3 
4 

2 

4 

e 

5 

B 
4 
4 

3 
4 

4 

b 

2 
4 

4 

4 

3 
« 
4 
3 

fi 
3 
4 
3 

6 

a 

4 
.^ 
4 
4 

431 

...... 

1300 

gi 

IDS 

m 

314 
113 
131 

'£& 

m 

530 
191 

350 

ars 

249 

12« 
404 

sas 

313 

1«S 

100 
303 
342 

33A 
ISO 
3»6 

£13 

250 
3^ 

ao7 

403 
325 
333 
130 
300 
3(tK 
251 
3!iO 
34d 
300 
579 
54 
333 

2136 

3i« 

148 
31B 
31S 

laos 

•72 

1,7a 
1,00] 
059 
1.481 
1,054 
1,024 

2gt 
483 

4410 

136 

60 
U 

tl,37S 
1,07* 
3,344 
IJOfi 
1.324 
3,0U 
h9» 
3,177 
1,310 

1,006 
1,(M« 

1,331 

619 

&11 
1,296 

77« 
1,H£ 

3,409 

803 
3,713 
3,3S3 

1,II0« 
1.300 

731 
1,009 

977 

i.i.sa 

l,«i90 
2,300 

l,W 
1,508 
1,569 
2.137 

i.m& 

1,31£ 
43£ 
1,07& 
l.OSO 
2,21g 
1J77 
913 
1,0% 

a,  OSS 

934 

1.337 
M30 

1,790 
MS 

1,338 

7« 

1.93 

1,S13 

tTSS 

i,'»7" 

"■456' 
"317 ' 

39*" 

178 
34 

m 
u 
73 

73 

70 
3«0 
O.H. 

60 
00 

78 

0£ 

o.n. 
«o 

5a 

117 

M 

90 
120 
65 
52 

CO 
00 
00 
00 
U 

O.H. 

O.H. 

90 

OH. 

U 

n 

91 
90 

«s 
Iti^ 
130 

O.H. 

66 

00 
O.H. 

Qrt 
117 

84 

94 

O.K. 

94 

O.H. 

%.» 
5.  IS 
3  41 

0.61 
3.19 
4.41 

3.13 

2.117 

i.m 
in 
.m 
.ft? 

^05 

1 44 

1.4S 

£.94 

l.ft£ 

3,7S 
3  81 

1,47 
3  04 

a.£a 
4.39 

8.« 

2  19 

3  02 
2  ^ 

4  t'>2 

...... 

10 

2 

1 

17 

4fr 

a 

1 
I 

4(r 

£0^ 

£1 

3 

2 
3 

3 

1 
3 

43a 
l.tMO 

410 

^i 

zn 
\m 

374 

£2S 
300 

307 

410 

^ 

ax 

& 

310 

H 
50 

130 

sr 

58 

S 

a 

2 

3 

lft5 
730 

^ 

09 

Of 

47D 

\,W» 

353 

2,3la 

1,5W 

S3S 

S50 

194 
492  ; 
370 
449 
1.164 
1.325 

am 

1,M0 

"m 

40 
104 

03 

63 

1 

. .. . 

£4 

05 

1 
"2 

2 

J 
2 

2 

? 

1 

1 

I 

I 

.... 

I 

3^ 
234 

341 

374 
305 

*B7 
370 
440 

£79 
100 

im 

414 

■'"333' 
670 
740 
fiOO 

:too 

322 
AOO 
297 
310 
365 

60 

or 

68- 

09 

7c^ 

71 

72 

73 

H 

7* 

...J  i 

70 

77 

n 

4.77  ■ - 

79^ 

Z      I 

1  .... 

....    1 

4       2 

4       2 

2  !     3 

4  1 

1  1 

3  2 
1 

%  ,  a 

2  .     2 

5  1 

440 
410 

33!l 

.r>& 

SM 
t.fti 

a.ott 

LBS 
1,36 
a.  £4 
3.73 
3,4S 
2.74 

i.m 
a.  10 

1.93 

3.63 
l.fil 

a.  93 

3.03 

:;:::: 

m 

81 

m 

130 
1,170 
426 
333 
470 

34« 
904 

400 

1,^1 

13 

£0 

"'*'■■' 
"23" 

£4 

8» 

86- 
«7 

m 

m 

90 

91 

92 

300 

#07 

ai5 

93 

2       3 
1  1     1 

553 
233 

900 
970 

33Q 

3 

94 

9^ 

m 

3 

1 

m 

VI 
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Table  XXIX. -CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

t 

BHODB  ISLAKD—Coiirluded. 


Tbe  mtber. 


Tlwcldld. 


M ODbcnitaJp  of 


Race  and 


gS  f  ItalfiiTi,  F.., 

Un  I  Fr.  fan,,  F. 

lot  I  Fr.  Can.,  F. 

102  Fr.  Clin.,  F. 

U»  ,  Fortugu^.F. 

1(M  I  PorlH(iu.,F, 


rortiii^i. ,  F, 
Fr.  Curt,.  N. 
Fr,  t'un.,  X, 
Fr.  Cjjrr.,  F. 
Fr.  t  an.,  F, 


109 

107 

\m 
\m 


Id    S«x 
U.S. 


Afe 


3   F.  n 

n   ¥.  15 

28   r.  ih 

Ifi     F,  15 

1  '  F.  \h 
tA     F.  !S 

I 

y.  15 

fJ  15 

F.  15 

....'  F,  I  IS 

2  ;  F.  15 
n  I  F.  14 


tlV^ 


Oocupfetloa  or  .      -t 


dustrr. 


yew. 


Hplnnn- 300 

SnUioer.  „,,.,,  300 

Uoffer.. :  230 

mile  milt LZS 

tiplrinci' I  200 

Spinner....,,.  J  a&S 

Spinner .|  260 

SpJnner 265 

IMllfroff......  100 

Trimmer........  2§D 

ripanef, ,,....,:  125 

%fnnvr........|  371Q 


fMoi., 
Eom-fltiR!  Can 


pMt 


t320 
17B 
230 

«0 
113 

soa 

277 
2f)S 
325 
421 


li«-    read 
fin-    (uul 
nine' write. 
worfc 


T*». 

r« 

Y«9. 

Ym. 
Yet. 

Ko.. 

Ym. 
Yea. 
Yw. 
Yft. 
Yc». 


Oteupation  or  caa- 


If  ML 


at- 

testis 


Fmther. 


24 
G5 

65 


Yard  hand. 
8«eoii  d 

hand. 
Dead...... 

Ollw..,,,.. 
BobbClicsT* 

rt*r. 
Cftrd-room 

hancl. 
Scrubber.,, 

Csrpenter., 
Lfcbopcr.... 
WMFer 


If  nth- I 


Home. 

Bomr. 

Home, 
Home. 
Homr, 

Book. 

Homv. 
Bonnt. 

Borne. 


vmomiA. 


American., 


American.. 


M. 


3     American 

4 

5  ■ 


12 


F.  I  13 

M.  i  14 

M. .  15 

/   F.     10 


10  Doffer... 
13  Spinner. 
10  I  Doffer... 

Doffer... 

Spinner. 

Doffer... 

Weaver. 

Spinner  . 

Doffer. 


A  M.  i  14 

i„.„,i,n..  i  F.  I  10     Spinner 

American.. ......-(  j^j  ,  ,5     spare  liand ... . 

American........!  l(\  J5 

I         '  F.  I  10 

American. ...'.... -I  M.  '  12 

F.  14 


.\merlcan '. 


.\merican 


Sp'nner. 

Doffer... 

Sp'nner. 

Doffer... 

Sfjlimer. 
.M.  11  Doffer... 
F.  13  Spinner. 
M.     11  ,   Doffer... 


.American. 


,\I.     12     Doffer. 
F.     15     Spinner. 

Spinner. 

Spinner. 

Spinner. 

Doffer... 

.\nierican....' '  F.     II  |  Spinner. 

.M.     12  .  Doffer... 


f'  F.     11 
•\i  M.     13 

American....'      .{I  £;     jj 


12     American.... 


13     American....' 


14 
15 

16 
17 

18 


M.  13  Doffei 

F.  15  Spinner. 

M.  12  Doffer... 

F.  13  Spinner. 

M.  15  Doffer. 


.\merici\n....! M.  12 

American 

(  M.  IJ 

•\  M.  15     Doffer 

M.  12     Doffer. 


.\merican.. 


American.. 
American.. 


.M.     12  :   Doffer. 
M.     IJ  ,  Doffer. 


Uander,  cigars. . 


F.     15     Siwoier 

M.     12  '  Sweeper 

F.  '  15  ■  Spinner 


GO 

277 
188  , 
270  I 
210 
25fi 
280  : 

48  ; 
300  i 
150  j 
275 
200  I 
234  , 

72 
250 

a-jo  , 

72  ' 
275  i 
108 
ISO 
275  : 
247  : 
2S9  ; 
290  , 
250 

18 
124 
174 

\m 

2Sli 
2m   I 
2S(i  ■ 

av4 

flO 

94 

HO 
100 
2(H 

•pt 

186 


142 

248 

93 

145 

105 

179 

350 

24 

150 

81 

302 

90 

152 

22 

188 

150 

47 

138 

7<i 

108 

248 

123 

108 

174 

IKS 

5 

78 

102 

90 

lf.7 

Wl 

1»W 

88 

45 

55 

47 

70 

ISt 

SO 


24 
63 
12 
16 
16 
16 
16  I 
12 
32  I 
12 
24  ; 
24 
24 
12  ' 
12  I 
24  I 
6 
24 
12 
30 
30  ' 

12  I 

13  I 
24  1 
30  I 

1  I 
24 

8 

8 

Ifi  I 
10  I 
10 
18 

4 

4 

4 
10 
24  ■' 
12  i 


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
NO.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No  . 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No..i 
No..  I 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
.No.. 
No.. 
Ye?. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 


g!}l>e8ert«r... 


16 


'Merchant. 


M  Jcarder 

14   I  Draw-frame 

4  7  tender. 

6  ;\ Waste  pick- 
10 


\WaaU 
/    er. 


15 
19 

8 
18 


W^eaver 


Dead. 


o  Not  reported. 


Loom  fixer. 

Carpenter.. 

Watchman. 
Spare  hand. 

Deserter. . . 

Incapac 

Canler 

9     Weaver 

j5  I V Weaver... 
24  j-Sbophand. 

1%V^^ 

member. 


12 
12 
12 
30 


Work. 

Home. 

I 
Work.  I 
Work. 

Home.' 

Dead  . 

Work. 

i 

Home.' 

I 

Home.' 

Home. 
Home. 

Work. 

Work. 

Work. 
Home. 

Home. 
Home.j 
Home. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

BHODE  ISLAin)— Concluded. 


Membership  of  tait^lj. 

iQcomc  uf  fftmlty  ptst  year. 

Total 

Jnf3 

and 

in- 

eoms 

Amt 

taln-l 
edby 

dniD 

ID 

and 

over. 

Rest 
piBt 

^year., 

1130 
66 

117 

m 

72 
73 
73 

in 

78 

117 

O  H 

PernpltB 

lti<?omc  of 
larolly  le» 
earnings  of 
cWldfeQ.  ' 

Chlldrea  of 
,         ages— 

To- 
1*1. 

1 

To- 
ut 
wage 
earo- 
era. 

EaraJngsof— 

Othu. 

1 

Un- 
it). 

"2' 
3 

a 

3 

1 

1 

10 
and 

3 
3 

2 
3 

Childran— 

to 

to 

la. 
I 

3 
2 

t 

1 
I 

1 

and 
15. 

a 

Fttih- 

llotb' 

U, 

14 

15. 

le 

and 
over. 

tin- 
der 

10, 

Un- 
der 
14. 

A 

10 
9 

e 
11 
5 

7 

T 

4 

4 

12 

5 

4 

fi 

3 

3 

fl 
2 

a 
4 

fiao 

035 

175 

90 
113 

363 

377 

2W 
160 
3^ 
04 
431 

11,  €00 

1,010 

27fi 

4sa 

213 

1,171 
400 

'  ■  lis* 

17 

37 
... 

*t,440 

1,130 

S70 

a,31« 

8D3 

1,097 

1,734 

1.3M 
1,125 
1,3^ 
1,065 

't3«' 
flO 

'  iii" 

378 

S3.M 

1.54 

3,08 
3.28 

L83 

4TS 

.. 

«t 

00 

ton 

m 

32» 

345 

23S 

soo 

tS7 
4fl3 

...... 

ins 

103 

irH 

lOR 

imt 

107 

3 

2 

TS3 
?S2 

300 

ICK 

100 

VmOINIA. 


.... 

3 

.... 

1 

4 

4 

""' ; 

150 

iwe'..... 

>aio 

tso 

W80 

W66 

11.  W 

11.  ga 

1 

1 

S 

2 

--- 

MO 

e 

S400 

...... 

S43  t^» 

143 

1,414 

sa 

1.04 

3.00 

3 

I 

I 

»^ 

4 

40 

1S8 

34  I  150 

4 

415 

sa 

,74 

1.25 

S 

3 

1 

I 

9 

5 

sa 

1§7 

ai 

aoEi 

343 

11 

074 

53 

1.43 

2,U 

4 

3 

3 

'-- 

I 

S 

4 

2m 

...... 

343   ..... 

181 

27 

670 

65 

L04 

1.01 

6 

1 

3 

i 

4 

3fiS 

210 

150 

I 

720 

05 

1.43 

3.00, 

0 

4 

3 
ii 

S 

4 

534 

£3 

337 
WO 

33 
67 

.3S 

1. 14 

l.« 

7 

UK 

S 

£ 

a 

1 

10 

4 

m 

...... 

au 

144 

525 

48 

.57 

.57 

0 

I 
2 

1 

3 

5 
B 

3 

3 

375 
399 

31 

303 
5 

ISO 

40 
*35 

771 
330 

1309 

114 

60 

Oft 

1.00 
1.3S 

1.04 

1.60 
1.53 

10 

1 

I 

11 

3 

3 

to 

507 

13 

^ . . , 

3 

1 

e 

» 

....... 

93 

3es 

18S 

SI 

3 

?O0 

53 

.S6 

L13 

13 

1 

6 

s 

3 
4 

320 

124 

45 

434 

1,131 

52 

1.S3 
3.50 

1,33 
3,50 

14 

1 

, . . . 

3 

,.-.. 

055 

66 

IS 

A 

1       1 

.-», 

7 

3 

334 

55 

47 

7 

443 

...... 

SS 

.M 

1.07 

10 

2 

1 

1 

6 

a 

450 

10 

lit 

m 

71« 

OS 

1.49 

3.07 

17 

4 

1 

1 

I 

9 

1 

230 

SO 

141 

310 

e 

@7 

5a 

.05 

1.35 

U 

e  Including  S20  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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Table  XXIX. -CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
<  UNDITSON  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

KOBTH  CABOUKA. 


The  father. 


Race  and 
nativity. 


American.. 

2  American.. 

3  <  American.. 

4  American.. 

fi  I  American.. 

6  ,  Ameripon.. 

7  American.. 

t 

8  American.. 

9  American.. 
10     American.. 


18 


TbecbUd. 


Yrs. 
in    Sex 
U.S. 


11  American.. 

12  American.. 

13  American.. 

14  .\merican.. 

15  j  American.. 

16  American.. 

17  American., 


American. 


F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

.VI. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

.M. 

¥. 

F. 

.M. 

M. 

M. 
.  M. 
■.  M. 

F. 

[ii; 

F. 
F. 

l  .M, 


Age 


Occupation  or 

Industry. 


7  Spinner. 

8  j  Spinner. 

10  '  Spinner. 

11  " 
12 

8 
10 


Spinner 

Doller 

Spinner 

Spinner 

11  !  Spinner 

12  I  Doffer 

13  Spinner 

15  .  Spinner 

8     Doffer 

Dotfer 

Spinner 

Calender  boy... 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Band  boy 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Oiler  and  ban- 
der. 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Band  malcer... 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Bund  l)oy 

Dotler 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Doirer 

11  i  Spinner 

13     Spinner 

15  I  Oiler 

8  Spooler 

12  Spinner 

H  I  Doffer 

9  j  Sweeper 

9  I  SwoeixT 

11     Doffer 

9     Doffer 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Spinner 

Spinner 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


140 

120 

150 

2U0 

2U0 

2U0  i 

200 

2o0 
2ti0 
240 

30 

80 
2ti0 

56 
2G0 
240 
240 
240 
100 
175 
250 
2t)0 

200 
2U0 
150 
HiO 
lt» 
250 
2»X) 


F. 

9 

F. 

11 

M. 

13 

F. 

9 

•M. 

12 

F. 

9 

F. 

12 

M. 

13 

M. 

15 

M. 

9 

F. 

12 

M. 

14 

14  I  Doffer.. 


Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Spinner 

Doffer 


Mos. 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
work 


S3G 
36 


100  ' 
100 

5^  I 

1(X) 
KM) 
IHO  I 


210  i     150 
190  I     140 

00  ;       18 

18  5 

271-. 
•291 
200 
Z'Ai 
2ti0 

30 

») 
205 
275 
250 
140 
KH2 
100 

40 
240 
285 
2<»4 
288 
300 

30 
ISO 

30 
240 
240 
240 
1.50 
ZW) 
298 


liiC, 
294 
CO 
185 
200 

12 
120 
ICo 
15(» 

79  I 

10 

10 
Ut) 
140 
100  I 

\u> 

255  I 

4  I 

72 : 

5  ; 
150 
2(o 
210 

75 
l.V) 
149 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


75  I  24 
100  :  24 
105 

50 

75 

96 
130 

98 
120 

15 

40 
156 

17 
135 
125 
187 
187 

40 

GO 
140 
240 


No.. 

No 

No.. 

No 

No 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

(«) 

(«) 

(") 

(«) 

<"> 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

(«») 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Mos. 

chool 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


3 
6 
6 
6 
0 
20 
4 
4 
4 
{«) 

C) 

(») 
(«) 

8 
4 
4 

(«) 


No.. 
C)  I 
C) 
No. I 
No.. 
C)  I 
C) 
(a)    I 

No..! 
No..  I 
No.. 

Yes.  I 
Yes.  I 
No.. I 
No..  I 
No... 
No.. 
C)    I 


llembershlp  of 
family. 


Occupation  <nr  cod- 
dltloo  of— 


Father. 


](> 
,      22 

Yes.  (o) 
16 
12 
8 


Yes 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
•No.. 
No.i  1 
No..  I 
No.. 


9 
9 

y 

(") 
(") 
11 
14 
(«») 
(«) 
(«) 
n^ 

5 
4 

12 

24 

1 


Lappe  r 
tender. 


Away. 


Farmer... 


Opener.. 


Picker. 


Laborer 

Roving 
hand. 


Dead. 


.RoKs,  spin- 
ning room. 


Deserter 

Deserter.... 

,  Incapae 

I J  Spare  hand 

Machinist.. 

Laborer 

Deserter.... 

Idle 


(«) 
(») 
(») 


Farmer 


Moth- 
er. 


Home. 

I 

Home.' 

! 

Home. 

Ilome. 

I 

Home. 

I 

Dome. 

Dome.: 

Home.' 
Ilome. 

Work . 

Work . 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home. 


a  Not  reported. 


6  Estin^ated  value  of  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OP    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
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llombenhlp  at  family. 

iDcome  of  famtly  post  yev. 

Total 
eora- 

and 

Id-    ' 
come 
past 
fear. 

re- 
tain- 
ed by 
ohil- 
dDea 

IB 

aad 
over. 

Rent 
put 
ftmr. 

«52 

Per  capita 

inrome  of 
family  k^ss 
earnlDgs  of 

ctiiidrexi. 

Cbtldren  of 

To- 
tal.! 

To- 

tat 
wagE 
eam- 

era. : 

EftmtQKi  or— 

OVbmr. 

dcr 
m. 

3 

m 
to 

13. 
3 

14 
Ifi. 

m 

and 
ov*r 

2 

Fath- 

Bf, 

Uotlv 
Her. 

Cblldnii- 

i 

On-    14 
der    and 
14.     15. 

16 
■nd 
ovef. 

Un- 
der 

la. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

10 

4 

t&20 

IIW 

n^ 

fll3 

tl3 

vm 

ft.  24 

tl.5B 

19 

1 

I 

1 

4 

2 

lad 

84 

03 

S27 

O.H. 

.30 

.71 

29 

2 

2 

1 



o» 

5 

mi 

233 

275 

i» 

TBI 

23 

.50 

i.ia 

21 

1 

t 

R 

3 

40 

im 

so 

280 
775 

«0 
4S 

.22 

1.29 

.22 
1.63 

22 
23 

i 

1 

1 

2 

S 

6 

tw 

.„..- 

05 

144 

33ft 

s 

1112 

I 

1 
3 

"i' 

2 

& 

blO 

3 

135 
1Q» 

m 

55B 

"*'io' 

972 

208 

39 
HI 

2.15 
1.00 

3.15 
1,47 

24 

506 

2& 

1 

I 

a 

1 

7 

5 

400 

143 

311 

240 

S9 

1,1» 

m 

2.00 

2.80 

ae 

1 

1 

i^ 

fl 

7* 

126 

48 

321 

53 

1  58 

1  ^ 

27 

,,., 

1 

I 

4 

7 

Ji 

•83 

138 

134 

flOS 

20 

l.DOi 

52 

LS8 

2.25 

38 

1 

1 1 

1 

4 

4 

;...„.. 

S3 

150 

m 

137 

13 

SOS 

52 

1.12 

i.n 

39 

1 

4 

I 
2 

t 
t 

2 

11 

1 

2oa 

383 

40  , 

140 

im 

isa 
i» 

ff71 

1,250 

52 
67 

i.oe 

1.&3 

1.70 
1.87 

30 

40(5 

31 

"i 

2 

i 

1 
1 

4 
4 

2 
2 

233 

128 

13S 
200 

el3 

3ai 

3M 

O.H. 

.71 
1.29 

.71 
1.29 

33 
33 

2 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

e 

2 
4 

134 

214  ' 

15§ 

292 

277 

39 
53 

2.45 

.61 
2.45 

3i 

306 

2sa 

200 

7 

35 

2 
2 

2 
1 

r 

2 
4 

504 

30 

108 

19 
15 

r/1 

533 

52 
00 

L6a 

.TO 

1.68 
t.35 

36 
37 

1 

1 

201 

254 

2 

% 

.*.. 

3 

0 

5 

SSO 

233 

LOSS 

27 

i,5yfii 

4m 

ISO 

2.02 

2.M 

3S 

% 

1 

I 

3 

9 

& 

342 

2fi0 

266 

433 

1,307 

2oe 

72 

1,06 

2;  22 

39 

I 

2 

--" 

2 

fl 

4 

287 

...... 

154 

..... 

410 

50 

007 

« 

2.41 

2.41 

40 

4 

2 

I , 

t 

m 

4 

£15 

rm 

307 

215 

20 

802 

02 

.DO 

1.30 

41 

2 

I 

1 

4 

10 

7 

2S& 

209 

207 

m& 

1,887 

401 

« 

2.4S 

2.85 

42 

„,. 

I 

2 

J 

5 

4 

m 

£30 

224 

«J9 

»4 

00 

1.34 

43 

2 

I 

1    .... 
1     a 

7 
7 
3 

4 
4 

2 
A 

fifi 
24 
275 

207 
242 

ma 

372 

13 

72 

§80 

7iO 
451 

1.030 

1,311 

I.OIO 
WXi 
071 
ATiO 

mi 

730 

7S7 

1,185 

646 

532 
£80 

a66 

o.s. 

62 
4S 

1.20 
1.76 

3  71 

44 

45 

46 

' 

098 

47 

I 
I 
■1 

I 

1 

? 

12 
4 

7 
5 
4 

7 
3 
JS 
3 

3 
4 

4 

4 
4 

1 

2 
3 

2 

390 
317 

2S2 

335 

2P« 
30 
fifi 

4fi 

90 

ISA 

210 

vm 

71 

2a) 

301 
3^ 
242 
171 
2a3 
&X> 
540 
210 

ai2 

2IH 
400 
3W 

in 

13 

35 
4 

60 
71 
00 

3S 
53 

44 

3.75 
1.19 
LT4 
1.88 
1.65 
1.88 
2.21 
2.63 
2.74 
1.90 
1.77 
L98 

';:::;; 

48 

2       1  '    2 

. . . ,      I       I 
1.1        1 

,,,,      I       1 

"m 

50 

..,., 

49 
50 
51 

52 

HI 

3 

I 

2 
I 
2 
1 

f 

on 

63 
54 

::::::i::::: 

317 

as 

52 
120 
05 
O.H. 
4S 

333 

J 

55 

— 

i 

'  f 

56 

57 
58 
J99 

I 

( 

e  Including  $12  received  from  sale  of  cow. 


«  Not  reported. 
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,      M«nb«nhlp  of  fsmilf . 

Income  of  famtly  {wst  yew. 

Total 
eam* 

Ings 
and 

m- 

conie 
post 
year. 

Arot 
ft- 

taln- 
iSdbjr 

chu- 

dreo 
H 
and 

Rent 
post 
year. 

Per  capita 
weekly 

Inootne  of 
fauillj'  less 
eomfQgs  of 

children. 

Chlldreo  of 

To- 
taL 

wage 
flKm- 
ers. 

Earntnj^  d— 

other. 

i 

Un- 
der 
ID. 

16 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

ic. 

OT*r 

Fath- 
er. 

Chlldnin— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

15 
and 

over. 

Vn- 
der 

Uo- 
dw 
14. 

1 

3 

1 

fl 

3 

1215 

SI  15 

115 

1345 

tl3 

%m 

t.An 

19 

1 

1 

a 

S 

7 

t9D 

380 

200 

tsm 

2S 

l,45fl 

...... 

*ao 

2.  as 

3.13 

30 

3 

1 

-■■' 

a 

4 

aos 

100 

lao 

.,.,.-,, 

21 

506 

18 

,«7 

i.aa 

31 

3, 

1 

1 

«s 

5 

t23S 

145 

135 

lOB 

51 

074 

*30 

.84 

1.13 

a 

3 

1 

1 

B 

A 

lea 

171 

aw 

247 

40 

WO 

133 

ft  34 

LIS 

1.80 

23 

4 

I 

,... 

3 

a 

A 

210 

23$ 

aw 

IW 

1,313 

4A1 

31 

3.30 

3.30, 

34 

a 

i 

fl 

» 

430 

im 

12 

5GS 

*13 

%.^ 

!.^ 

39 

1 

.,. , 

n 

3 

ta 

im 

40 

^ 

M3 

.n 

.73 

3S 

a 

«.». 

1 

7 

4 

124 

im 

3»4 

»i(t 

35 

Mi 

31 

1.41 

3.14 

a? 

6 

..,- 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2G0 

M 

211 

150 

4» 

•m 

O.H. 

.98 

l.U 

2B 

4 

1 

.... 

fi 

i 

..►,.-,- 

33S 

so 

m 

29 

354 

«34 

.SI 

.97 

39 

2 

1 

2 

7 

4 

Ii4 

130 

4,10 

145 

75* 

*39 

L73 

1.73 

30 

2 

1 

:::: 

1 
I 

5 

3 
3 

37 
18 

.... 

a57 

00 

404 
765 

1,41 
3.^ 

1.41 
3.59 

31 

333 

33 

3 

1 

3 

''7 

4 

4 

4 

a 
.1 

175 
23S 

...... 

344 

440 

347 

2U3 

102  1 
35 

621 
70Q 

G31 
527 

t43 
34 

30 

bSD 
31 

.07 

.37 
.15 

.67  I 
.413 

.75 

.is' 
.n 

XI 

1 

M 

:( 

'2 

1 

175 

3A 

1 

1 

0 

....... 

M 

2.S2  u..... 

37 

4 

I 

1 

2 

0 

4 

^1 

i 

im  ' 

391 

300 

m 

1,140 

343 

2fi 
53 

.10 
1.47 

.10 
2.01 

m 

1      :( 

250 

sao 

39 

1 
t    1 

2       1  1    7 

4 

2(^   ...... 

1 

lOO 
370 

13S 
2» 

BOl 
1,142 



43 

1.43 

LtKi 
3.10 

40 

3 

2 

'i  M" 

223 

105 

41 

3 

'    -1-- 

4 

230    .„... 

3oa 

105 

49 

570 

34 

,73 

l.€S 

43 

' 

2 

' 

1 

B 

5 

70! 

140 

100 

»> 

400 

^8 

.38 

.71 

43 

e  Including  2  other  membeni. 


d  iDcluding  1  other  member. 
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Hembeshlp  of  fatBltif, 

looome  of  £imU5'  past  jear. 

Per  capita 
weekly 

lUTOttie  of 
Camlly  Itss 
famlnga  of 

ctaildrsi. 

Total 
Earn* 

and 
in- 
come 

year; 

Amt. 

re- 
tain- 
ed bv 
chil- 
dren 

ftad 
over. 

Rent 
past 

CblLdrett  of 

To- 
tal. 

To- 

tAt 

EMDingsof— 

Other. 

1 

der 
10> 

10 
to 
13. 

H 
and 

16 
and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Math. 

ChMna- 

Uo- 
16. 

dH- 
14. 

g 

d«, 

14 

and 
15. 

16 

and 
over-  ' 

>H 

9 

3 

1 

3 

ft 

n 

N40 

flW) 

tSTO 

tss 

11,2915 

»i4n 

<if30 

11.40 

•1.81 

44 

1 

3 

1 

3 

fl 

1200 

^4 

2S7 

im 

60 

1,6S0 

184, 

(30 

aiao 

3,§l 

4S 

a 

2  1.... 

1 

7 

4 

2S& 

34S 

276 

1S4 

l,0i58 

173 

«34 

1.M 

L»5 

46 

2 

>L. 

1 

^B 

4 

260 

313 

235 

IBl 

S7S 

«30 

1,00 

1.80 

47 

41 

3 

1 

2 

240 

74 

314 
l.OU 

0  43 

O.H. 

.47 

i.oa 

.47 
1.3S 

4S 

' 

1 

1 

10 

400 

174 

139 

40 

i 

s 

1 
2 

2 

4 

7 

aoo 

2S5 

330 
169 

300 
a39 

450 

i,Mel 

1 

70 

00 

.77 
3.04 

l.U 

3.10 

ISO 

mi ! 

90 

«1 

3 

1 

J 

» 

3 

300 

...... 

ISO 

IBO 

IS 

67S 



«1S, 

1.01 

l.£0 

53 

2 

1 

3 

J 

2 

227 
375 

H     ,     »    .    ..> 

73 

326! 

13 

311 

...... 

3S 

4a 

.02 
2^« 

.B2 
3.40 

ra 

.... 



305 

.......     sea 

u 

3 
4 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
I 

3 

e 

T 

7 
c4 

S 

3 

a 

3 
3 

Sim 
aoo 

3£0 

4)2 
SCO 

450 

as 

13 
130 

117 

7S 
13S 

574 

141         460 
117        4S0 
33       sn 

10 

flO 
43 

*18 

22 

O.H. 

430 

dO 

1.30 
3.S7 
l.Ofi 

..a 

4.CS 
1.S0 

1.29 
2,S7 
1.05 

US2 
4.05 
1.67 

1.59 

&5 

50 

57 

as 

10 

101 

s 

M3 
1,236 

58 

.M) 

flO 

.... 

210 

ei 

I 
'I 

3 

2 

4 

* 

27lt 

m 

4ST 
441 

47 

1,U4 

d3Q 
03 

1.23 
1.62 

1.23 
1.S8 

ta 

1 

3 

144 

4% 

a 

a 

2 

1 

3 

13 

e 

313 

333 

307 

42S 

4& 

1.41S 

30 

1.36 

1,74 

64 

3 

2 

I 

1 

a 

6 

soa 

m 

ISO 

17ft 

130 

S2 

§47 

«43 

1.13 

1.40 

as 

1 

4 

2 
2 

.... 

1 

H 

s 

3M 
3» 



074 
420 

V8 
37 

l,33iL 

807 

...... 

30 

*37 

2.43 
1.12 

3.43 
1.12 

m 

3   m 

125 

67 

4 

s 

"- 

s  ^ 

4 

WO 

270 

-..-- 

isa 

136 

BOO 

a3e 

1.33 

t.33 

68 

I 
I 
2 

3 
a 

a 

s 

2 
5 

m 
132 

SSO 
40 

fiC3 

CO 
34 

1.50 
3.13 

1.30 

l.SO 

a.  13 

1.3« 

m 

no 

200 

^ 

70 

.,.. 

^ 

3(jjj 

n 

c  Indudlng  l  other  number. 
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Uembershior  (omily. 


Cfalldren  of 


Un- 
der 
IQ. 


14 
16. 


3 

2 

I 

a  I   2 

I 

2       2 
2  I    3 


IC 
and 
ctv'r 


To- 


To- 
tal 


'■'"*  earn' 


10 


6 
B 
7 
11 

1  ,    @ 

I  I    9 

II  B 

I  I    « 
1 


Itlcome  of  lamCly  past  year. 


Enmings  of— 


er. 


Uoih- 


643 
313 


3pr( 
357 
]3(j 


ITS 


3m 
soa 

2.10 

m 

334 

325 
113 


S3S 


ChlWreo- 


Otlier, 


der 
14. 


t23g 

300 
250 

283 

19D 
187 
16S 

3ftO 
3Ji3 
273 

HO 

315 

aw 

315 
^55 
351 

ati 
as? 

359 
IVJ 


It 
a,ad 
1& 


1106 
213 

ai3 

449 

Sid 
275 

m 
im 

104 
117 
ISO 
ITS 


IG 
and 
ova-. 


t3«0 

1.J40 

3»5 


Jffi? 
411 

GOO 

535 


m 


274 

400 


360 


304 
2S0 


iioe 

4 

fl9 


21 

1S4 
74 
10 


10 

4 
10 

e45 
20 

m 

39 

*1 
45 


Total 
eara- 
Ings 
and 
tn. 
come 
paat 
few. 


ssoe 
i.se? 

9S7 
3V3 
304 
Ml 
LOW 
«11 

l.OOO 
BOO 

1,0I»G 

Alfi 
1,074 

l^GOO 

1.038 
TBS 

1,190 
7V1 
SQO 
S31 
783 


Aiflt. 

talli- 
ed by  iRent 
thth   past 


dren 

le 

lind 

over. 


year. 


•BOS 

206 


am 

303 


O.H. 

103 

Si 
m 

43 

MS 
42 


206 


Per  rapita 
wMkly 
tacotu«  or 
ramlly  les 
earulngs  of 
c'bSidr#D . 


14 

4a 

24 

« 
00 

OH, 

bao 

*3« 
14 

h2a 

t46 


Un- 
der 
le. 


tl.43 

4.63 

i.n 

1.02 
.Oft 

xm 

1.80 
1.77 

i.oa 

1.23 
M 
M 

3.  in 

LtM 
,47 

l,Tl 

,d& 
1.U 
L2a 

.9S 


Un- 
der 
14. 


tl.43 

4.G3 

1.77 

1.02 

.06 

2.m 

LSD 
1,77 

i.» 
1,17 
l.BS 

i,«a 

2.g& 

415 

.78 

1.21 

1,40 

t.m 
1.41 


73 
73 
74 
75 
7fl 
77 
7B 
79 

SO 
SI 
82 

m 

84 

85 

80 
87 
8S 
89 

eo 

«1 
02 
« 


e  Including  $20  received  from  sale  of  cow. 


109 
ItO 
111 
112 
113 
114 
llA 
116 
117 
118 

iig 

130 
121 
122 

123 


131 
US 

m 

138 


Arnerlcan, 
American. 
Atuerican. 
American. 
AracrJiiin. 
American. 
American. 
American. 
American. 

American 

American ' 

Jimerican. 
American. 
Amcfkvin. 

American. 


Ameiican.. 


Amt'rifiin., 


Ajncrican., 

American |. 

Amrricao....  . 


o  Not  reporUxl. 


Doffer.. 

Dollef.. 

Dofler.. 

Doller... 

SwtH»pi>r. 

Band  milker  . . 

UfilUTV  flUer... 

Quill  hauler 

Splnoer 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Wfoder 

Spinner 

S  pinner 

Dofler. . 

Twister 

Doner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Winder 

Winder 

Winder 

Spinner 
12  '  Dofler.. 
14  I  Dofler 

12  I   Dofler 

13  Dofler 

12  I  Doller 

13  I  Spinner 

ft  EsUnmted  vdue  u( 


k 


Deed 
Form  wTup- 

per. 
Dead 
Idle 
Dead 

l^aborer — 
Dead 

Spoolbauler 
Wenver.... 
Carrier 
I>e«ert*r . . , 

Speeder 

Farmer .... 
L«bor<^r — 

J<a  borer 

Weaver 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOBTH  CABOUNA— Continued. 


Hemb«9li[p  of  tarnAy. 


Cbildren  of 


Up. 

der 
10. 


and 
16. 


la 
ffltid 
ov'r 


1 
1 
1 
I 
I 

2 
2 
l 
2 

I 

I 


^       tal 
TCKwage 

era. 


Income  or  famUy  post  jro^. 


Koralofs  of— 


Fath- 
er, 


Motb- 


SlIS 


2S5 


339 


275 


SS2 


dcn 


537 


3ES 


J 14 

400 
Itkl 


4:11 
1*0 
3G3 


im 


203 
2j0 


ChJldren- 


Un- 
der 
14. 


«173 


1184 

22 
140 
G3 
M 

78 
178 
18 

m 

n 
m 

6Q 

m 

174 

lao 

lOS 

im 
u 
m 

210 

lao 

ISO 
103 
16 

100 
OS 


u 

and 
15. 


tG3 
115 
83 
45 
M 
311 
170 
IM 
430 

lao 

330 


170 

iOfi 

20fi 


1* 
and 


»3ao 


233 
4S0 


503 
300 
28S 
&4& 


flas 


132 
375 

14D 

450 


330 


»H 


340 

'iao 


400 


20(1 

314 

A3S 

1,306 


OtSer 


100 

100 
67 
36 
24 
35 

1€0 


too 

50 


57 

117 
101 


•  55 

lOQ 
74 


153 


70 


TO 
103 


Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 

m- 

coms 

pLUSt 

year. 


SSSl 
1,270 
5fiO 
73S 
3S7 
030 
1,083 
&& 
«02 

«87 

1,737 
376 

4S7 

37a 
1.1S7 

270 

50tt 
535 
852 
709 
620 
453 
1,160 
40« 
606 
49fi 
642 
427 

1,261 

543 

664 
1.134 


Amt. 

taCn- 
ftdby 
eblJ- 
dreti 
Ifi 

and 
over. 


«36 


278 


168 


376 


38 

360 


Hem 
port 


iis 

O.H. 

26 
20 
624 
20 
24 
24 
48 

31 

31 

»20 

30 
30 

31 
3S 
2U 
29 
42 
30 
3S 
30 

O.H. 

*24 
2fl 
21 
42 
43 

»ao 

31 
2» 

S9 

43 
O.H. 


)0.S3  11.24 

2-07  %^ 

1.36  L7a 

LOS  I  J-W 

.77  I    ,89 

L46  1.03 

2.17  2.77 

1.70  I  £41 

2.03  3.03 

.86  '  1..8(i 


PercapttA 

wwkly 
iTicouic  or 
family  Im 
earning  of 


Uo-  Un- 
der der 
10.   '    14. 


,44 

,78 

Z.UH 

1.04 

120 

1-20 

3.44 

2  44 

.67 

.67 

l.iffl 

1.68 

L7a 

L75 

U)    2 

2.05 

3.12 

3.12 

1.7B 

i.n 

L.2» 

1.28 

1.40 

1-40 

a.  IP 

A,  JO 

.97 

.97 

1.20 

1-20 

IW 

L18 

1,00 

1.00 

.W 

.00 

1.30 

i.n 

.4$ 

.70 

.M 

t.^ 

1,36 

LOT 

3.46 

Z46 

3,00 

^00 

94 
36 

t? 

06 
09 

loo 

101 
102 

103 


3.17     ^6U      104 
106 


100 
107 
108 

lOB 
110 

111 

m 

113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
110 
120 
121 
123 


133 
134 
126 

136 

127 

128 


d  Including  |20  Inheritanoe. 


« Including  ISO  receWed  from  aale  ol  oow. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

KOBTH  CABOLIN A— Continued. 


Membership  ot  rnmJJf . 


loco  me  ot  famJly  past  ytar. 


ChJldren  of 


14 

14. 


16 
Hud 


4' 

1 

I 

I 

■'1 

a 

■J  ' 

1 

2 

1 

1  I     i 


To- 


tal 
WPBC 
cam- 
en. 


Euntngs  ol— 


Fath- 
er. 


tSSl 


la 

a 

10 

7 

» 

3 

n 

3 

D 

i 

n 

s 

9 

:i 

i 

4 

7 

h 

100 
Tffl) 

488 

375 
37S 


330 
457 

100 

3% 
200 


420 
493 

S7S 

400 

sas 

10 


300 


7S 
M 
305 

400 


Motb- 
er. 


tne 

344 

IS2 


ta.^ 


Cblldrao- 


der 
U. 


«70  t453 


30D 
3S1 

200 


2)1 

MO 
(50 
140 
91 
U 

lao 

120 

120 

90 
7.'j 

105 
4 

130 
40 


14 

nnd 
1^ 


10 
and 
over. 


S2 
625 


IT* 


21S 

1.300 
441 

640 


150 
ICO 


400 
1.420 


^5 


lie 

010 


Otber, 


156 

19 
4fl 
309 


t4g 


42 

30 

SO 

7a 

IS 

4n 

45 

m 


105 

06 

10 
3 

104 


Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
ia- 

paat 


Amt. 

tatD- 
edby 
chil- 
dreo 

16 
and 
over. 


•403 

330 

687 

no 

2,747 

goo 

a77 

7G!i 
1,^9 

1,874 

l,OQl 

051 

i.23S 

788 

1,432 

790 

7J7 
600 

1S7 

015 
574 

1,439 


Rent 

post 


f390 


018 


330 


FN-  oaplla 

wfietly 
Income  or 
family  less 
earnings  of 
chiidreD. 


C  ri- 
der 
IOl 


«3D  J0.02 


3S 
47 

A3 
30 

18 

47 
47 

42 
O.H. 

^18 

24 

0,H. 

M 

33 
34 

20 
31 

O.IL 

24 

49 

b39 


.19 
.94 
1.53 

2.31 

.90 
.90 

.04 
.62 

1.67 

.99 

3.90 
LU 

1.67 

3.15 
L55 

2.41 

4.33 

1.22 

.60 

3.73 
.73 

1.50 
.fCI 

.37 

.m 

.74 
3.23 


Un- 
der 
14. 


to.  92 

.10 
.94 

1.53 

3.11 

t.44 

1.50 

1.34 

.U 

2.0» 

1.37 

3.22 

1.30 

1.40 
3.15 

i.n 

2.66 
5.01 

i.29 

2,98 
1.33 

2.40 

LID 

.50 

1.10 
.97 


I 


130 
131 
133 

133 

LSI 
135 

130 

m 
m 

m 

140 
I4t 
143 
14.1 
144 

146 
110 
147 
14!» 
149 

lao 

151 

153 

154 
IfiS 

lAO 


e  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— (onimued. 

NomTH  cABOLmA-^:;oiitiQUPfi. 


H«mbcnfalp  of  faml]  j. 


Cblldnnof 


Un- 
d«r 
10. 


U 
and 
1&. 


9J    2 


10 
and 
ov'r 


To. 

To-I  ^ 


1 
7 

6 

7    ; 

T 

9 

I     «  ' 


1  I  10 


1       !> 


2       a  !  II 


Income  or  futkilf  put  jtmr. 


EunltiB?.  of— 


F»tb- 

er. 


llfiO 


&S0 

306 

12fi 
1«3 


300 
2S0 


32& 


SMI 
414 

4*^ 


UOthr 


t30 


«M 


Ciilldzen— 


Un- 
der 

14. 


tZtt 
9a 

130 
•7 

GO 

aoo 

IS6 

lao 

70 
72 

lis 

1B4 
20 
53 
04 
93 
140 
141 
36 

7B 

m 

30 


14 
and 
16, 


fll» 

13S 
110 

ZfiO 

106 
310 

2Z1 

1S4 

m 

315 

180 

19S 

SIS 

US 
120 
44 

204 
17® 
138 

2ie 

210 
IfiO 
ItJO 

418 

233 

STft 
350 


16 

kod 
over. 


I3M 

390 
500 


330 
6S0 


400 
133 

2S0 

S40 
438 


18S 
300 
885 


353 
126 


Otbtt. 


10 
47 

13 

10 

leo 


w 

9 

60 
35 

ISO 

7S 

Its 
4 
14 


Ttrtal 
earn- 
ings 
aod 

In- 
come 

pMt 


Amt. 
re. 
talc- 

C6J1- 

dren 

10 

ftnd 


OS 


1708  I 

530  I 

i.odft 


St  46 
IM 


716 

158 

1,438 

442 

443 

l.OflO 

132 

039 

M7 

20 

1,115 

1,(H» 

52 

i,4W 

-   .*,. 

e5<^ 

143 

1,(193 

411 

1,023 

1,305 

800 

086 

470 

S5D 

7M 

33  .  1.400 


dm 


885         m 


■tl2 

31 

29 

36 
42 

47 

34 


iM 

345 


65  I     Tre 

I 

50  <      04«  ' 


1.339      140 


Eeat 


116 
U 

rt34 

39 
IID 
04 
U) 
52 
30 
30 
O.H. 
34 
30 
31 
52 


PereapltH 
weekly 

IHfoint'or 
tomUy  leaa 
earnings  of 

cbJldren, 


Ott. 
d«r 

i& 


•1,3? 

1,25 
2.30 

Z77 
1.40 

2.m 

.34 
1.54 

1,33 

1.58 
1. 71 

1.31 
2.  S3 
LS5 
1.80 

.53 
l.SO 
2.77 
1.43 
1.05 

.46 
1.81 

i.as 

1,50 


i7  \  -M 

IS  .Mil 

an.  1,41 

44  1.07 


d«r 
14. 


•1.01 

i.tn 

2.tiO 

a.67 

1.78 
9,19 

.05 

I.M 

1.50 

2.37 
2.00 

i.m 

3.01 
2.13 
2.05 

1.00 
3.% 
1.72 
3,W 
1.04 
3.^ 
2,tW 
2.12 

1,00 
1,38 
2.44 
2.28 


a 


1ST 

158 
15fi 

im 
in 

1(5 

163 
101 

165 

lea 

107 
188 

1« 
170 
171 
173 
173 
174 
175 
170 
177 
IJ58 
170 

lao 

181, 

m 

m 
m 


t  Including  1  other  member. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 55 
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Table  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:    AGE, 
<  nXDlTlON  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAAIILY, 

NOBTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Tbo  child. 


OccuMtJon  or 
Indus  trj'. 


Spinner , 

DotTer 

luifler 

Spinner 

Dotler. 

f^jpinnrr 

WJnd<T 

Wlndrr 

Dofler 

Splnnor 

Spinner 

Spooicr 

Kpluner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Winder 

Winder 

r>offtT 

iXjffcr 

Band  boy 

Spinner 

Dotfer 

Pofler* 

DofliT 

Duller 

Doffer 

Attendant , 
bowling  alley 

Dofler 

Splnnt-r 

Band  maker . . 

Spinner 

Dofler 

Spiuner 

DoOcr 

Spinner ,. 

Spooler 

Dollcf 

Spinner 

Spinner. 

Weaver 

I)rawer-ln 

Inspector 

Inapeclor 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Winder 

Spinner.. 

\v  indcr 

Wi-aver 

Winder 

Bpinner 

SpinniT 

i?  pooler 

Spooler 

Spinner....... 

iJoffer 

Doiffer 


n  I>onfer. 
13  Poller . 
13     Dotlcr. 


Dnys 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


a  Not  reported. 


k 


136 
WO 

as8 
aoo 
aoo 

300 
250 
250 
300 
270 
290 
295 
150 
»)0 
240 

242 
200 
2T5 
270 
270 
300 

m 

300 
250 
ItJO 

225 
282 
208 
12U 
250 
240 
275 
280 
lliO 
290 
300 
273 
192 
288 
127 
276 
130 
250 
250 
270 
220 
200 
DM 
280 
ISO 
■2m 

3U> 

:ioo 

234 
241 

24.'i 
10(J 
100 


i>  KsUmated  vtUue  ol  tree  renU 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOBTH  CAS0LINA-O)ntinued. 


MembCTsblp  of  lamlly. 


Chiklnia  of 


Un- 
der 
10. 


14 
and 
13. 


IG  , 
ov'r 


tal. 


10 


S 
8 

t     tl 


i    to 


■    5 


To- 
tal 

wape 
mm- 


Inootne  af  ratallj  past  jeas. 


Eamlngji  oi- 


Fflih- 


S2ta 


liSSO 


300 


I3£ 


319 
235 

204^ 
225 

arw 


Its 

1CH 


Moth- 
er. 


42W     1201 


3TS 
32U 


Chlldren- 


Vn- 
d(? 
M. 


181 
2» 

176 
123 
131 

m 

OS 

100 
30 

las 

1^ 
104 
IJO 
1^ 
IH 

sa 

9S 

52 
1(12 

12? 

70 

3(10 
]I7 

2W 

:»» 


14 

and 

IflL 


HOT 


37ft 


447 


480 


MS 

Ida 

100 
350 

U 

2S2 
12D 
300 

1«B 

aoa 

3W 
307 

UO 

IM 

100 

2as 

325 
3O0 


16 
and 
over. 


t330 

S2i 
21« 


545 

192 
1,015 


30e 
3110 
4  to 


£63 


7» 
7X 


Otlwr- 


eis 


407 
1J74 


S13S 


flO 


19D 


isa 


24 


2S 

m 

39 
91 

30 

15 
111 

9 
3 

131 

40 

€2 
4a 
132 


a 

4fi 

130 


Total 
enrtl- 
inpa 
and 
In- 
terne 
post 
year. 


Amt. 

re- 
tain- 
ed bv  Rem 
chfl-    past 


1073 

1,113 

1,0« 

1,144 

1.046 
588 

tm 

1.058 
807 

406 

Loot 
834 

l.Ofil 
336 
457 

844 
1.550 
1,047 

»41 

1,075 

1.107 

1,21» 
4I»Z 
451 

(m 

538 
1,151 


dren 

l« 

aiul 

over. 


year, 


S313 


73 


IH 


141 


•flfi  11.64 


1.10 
1.14 

i.4a 

3.&1 

1.03 

.82 

1.86 

1,17 
2.90 

1.13 

1.44 
1.93 
.€6 
.48 

l.« 

4,00 
1.48 

(.00 

1.^ 

i.fi4 

19       m     1. 70 


34 


ae 


M 


48 
47 

*a4 

36 


38 
43 

*30 
29 

31 

f34 

31 
43 

43 

73 


Per  capita 

weekly 

to«o[a«  of 

hinJly  i^a 

eamiDiEsor 
t^liJLdieD. 


Un- 
der 

la. 


380    eao 

.....I    48 


394    U.H. 
'f'24  ' 


tTo- 
der 
14. 


IfiO 


1^28  I 
I     43  I 


t.an 

1.27 

1.17 
1,97 
2,35 


t3Ll9 

1.88 
1.87 
2.06 

a,«6 

2,20 

i.n 

2,U 

1.34 
3,44 

,67 

i.W 

1.73 

3.48 

.54 

113 
3.18 

2.  OS 
4.00 

1.74 

1.48 

2.1*1 

3.03 

2.40 

2,52 
1.30 
1.27 

1.17 
1-07 
2.35 


IX 

ISO 
187 
US 

las 

ISO 
191 
183 

m 

104 

las 
im 
w 

196 
19B 

m 
aoi 

203 
203 
304 
308 

308 

'm 

208 

2oe 

210 
211 

212 
313 
214 


e  Including  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOBTH  CABOLOrA— Continued. 


Hembenblp  of  brntLy. 

Inc»nie  or  Eamllj  pflAt  year 

Percianlta 

weekly 

Income  of 

family  leas 

Chlldriea  of 

tal 
era. 

Eutiin^  of— 

Total 
farn- 

and 

Ami. 

re* 
talli- 
ed bj 
ehtl- 
drea 

16 
and 
over. 

Rent 

Un- 
der 

10 
Id. 

H 

and 
1^- 

and 

To- 

Fath- 
er, 

Motfa- 

Cbtldrmi— 

Otber. 

In- 
come 

year. 

yew. 

1 

TTn. 

14 

IG 

TT  ri- 

Un- 

10. 

uv'T 

d«r 

and 

and 

der 

der 

i 

1 

I 

1 

1 

fi 

14. 

15. 

over. 
S303 

443 

16. 

H. 

3 

1300 

I22S 

t50 

tS7S 

•2.00 

13.00 

315 

3 

1 

1 

7 

3 

357 

ion 

3no 

64 

801 

tl72 

42 

LW 

\.m 

316 

1 

i 

3 
I 

3 

.... 

» 

0 
7 

2 
2 

3 

187 

an 

308 

145 
6 

638 
1.008 

480 

O.H. 
73 

4A 

1.45 
3.14 

1.2B 

1.45 
3.16 

i.2n 

2\1 

Bie 

300 

218 

1 

1 

IW 

210 

,„, 

1 

.... 

3 

« 

6 

aoo 

113 

1,1 4£ 

174 

1,001 

460 

30 

5.00 

6.00 

:»o 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

3 

35fi 

219 

..... 

m 

5 

605 

62 

24 

LOO 

i.ea 

221 

I 

2 

5 

i 

371 

Ko 

esa 

»64 

1.200 

360 

60 

3.73 

ITS 

233 

1 

3 

2 

2B0 

Ifiti' 

63 

520 

36 

3.20 

3.26 

323 

i 

1 

.... 

2  I 

fl 

4 

3»   ......1 

120 

4M 

IS 

874 

'24 

1.81 

l.8t 

2M 

1 

. , 

S 

fi 

4 

300 

180 

^0 

17A 

W6, 

O.H. 

3.10 

5.10 

335 

2 

^-,  f 

2 

6  ! 

4 

t2S 

-...». 

100 

s% 

Ul 

078 

14 

3.81 

2.81 

236 

1 

1 

3 

7 

a 

310 

...-,, 

SOD 

1,084 

n 

1.017 

16S 

42 

3.62 

:i.^ 

337 

3 

a 

1 

3 

a 
1 

7 
8 

3 

aao 
4£e 

50 

tso 

413 

141 

135  1 
IM 

103 
15 
30 

6l£i 
1,022 
1,016 

"m 

30 
31 
31 

1.31 
3.84 

2.07 

1.31 
3,64 

2.nT 

338 

320' 

4 

7iS0 

330 

» 

i 



1 

8 

3 

380 

IT3 

..... 

103 

145 

791 

c20 

1.40 

1.49 

331 

1 

I 

2 

4 

3 
7 

3 

2 
3 

IfiO 

40 

380 
331 

7S 

230 

403 
71* 

20 

00 
30 

.fll 

2.10 
1.7« 

.91 

2.10 
1,7» 

233 

4S 
17 

233 

I 

2 

300 

234 

.... 

2 

.... 

1 

4 

3 

343 

122 

1S5 

10 

600 

24 

2.50 

2.m 

235 

,  ,.i' 

2 

..,* 

2 

& 

4 

39 

en 

4(13 

3£ 

027 

21 

2.07 

2.07 

236 

1 

2 

t 

i 

3 

* 

215 

m 

..... 

4S? 

14 

841 

43 

1.64 

1.01 

237 

1 

3 

I 

B 

.1 

2B5 

no 

225 

48 

608 

(M 

M9 

1.19 

338 

3 

1 

,,., 

1 

7 

3 

000 

w 

7S 

m 

781 

(20 

l.W 

l.OS 

330 

1 

1 

, .., 

3 

^7 

4 

1£» 

657 

13 

737 

308 

M 

1.50 

1.56 

340 

3 
1 

1 
1 

2 
6 

IW 

3n 

ist 
m 

fiO 
31 

351 
062 

'  affl" 

l!i 
48 

.04 
3. 46 

.04 
&46 

241 

A 

j^ 

242 

:;;: 

2 
2 

3 

.... 

3 
2 

1 

4 

3 
3 

iso 

..... 

250 

183 

iiD 

73 

1,306 
1,143 

105 

«2ft 

as 

31 

3.31 
2.7fl 

3,21 
9.16 

3.7fi 

343 

244 

fiSS 

345 

I 

2 

1 

A 

3 

Usl 

301 

130 

11 

716 

art 

1.50 

1  59 

340 

2 

.... 

^ 

7 

fi 

275 

...... 

lis 

,.... 

208 

10 

671 

36 

1.54 

1.51 

347 

3 
3 
I 

I 
2 
2 

7 

3 
2 

3S0 

an 

206 

300 

«5 

1ft 
17 

S74 
700 
BS3 

23 

30 
43 

1.17 
1.42 
3.25 

1.17 
1.42 
2.55 

248 

349 

2 

..... 

G20 

250 

2 

2 

2 

8 

37* 

30 

40S 

80 

8S0 

30 

107 

2  07 

251 

a 

1 

. . . . 

a 

« 

4M 

ISO 

<W0 

83  !  1,351 

m 

34 

3.80 

2.88 

2^ 

2 

3 

3 

9 

2&S 

Ub 

640 

.......  i.oao 

4K 

38 

2.15 

2,\h 

353 

.... 

1 

3 

» 

203 

200 

... . 

442 

30 

»35 

31 

%m 

2.00 

354 

.... 

2 

a 

& 

89 

411 

3^ 

832 

31  ,  l.fiK 

l.«£ 

255 

3 

2 

.... 

1 

8 

331 

210 

1S2 

....... 

018 

42 

.97 

.07 

256 

I 

3       t 

.... 

7 

50 

lU 

m 

....... 

7 

312 

34 

.16 

.«5 

B7 

3 

a  ;    1 

.... 

ft 

45Q 

468 

334 

15 

1,167 

fit 

.00 

1.4f9 

358 

4 

-!    1 

2 

11 

fi 

206 

200 

230 

««0 

03 

1.17B 

^30 

1.31 

1,71 

259 

2 

1  •    I 

2 

E 

0 

120 

200 

100 

140 

438 

55 

h^m 

230 

o.a. 

l.tG 

2.29 

2W 

..„ 

2 

1    ' 

3 

A'i 

fi 

128 

144 

Hi 

T80 

** 

1,210 

971 

f3l 

3.03 

3.00 

am 

c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


d  Including  1  oXhat  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOBTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Mf'mbenlilp  of  Damllr. 

IiKome  ol  f»mUy  post  jear. 

Total 
cam- 
iop 
and 
hi- 
cooi« 
past 
year. 

Amt, 

re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chll-  i 
dren 

10 
(md 
over. 

Hetir 
past 

Per  capita 
weekly 

Income  of 
JkmiJy  le» 
earoln^s  of 

cMldnen. 

ChJLdren  ot 
ttge»— 

To- 
tal. 

To- 

earn- 
en. 

Eofcin^  of— 

OUur. 

1 

der 

101 

10 
to 

13. 

1 

14 

(UQld 

15. 

uaiA 

oT'r 

1 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

ChUdnm— 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

1« 
fttid 
over. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

1 

a 

$saa 

tm 

tm 

t5G0 

U6 

fl,31«i 

t4^ 

125 

13. 4S 

14.32 

963 

I 

t 

1 

£ 

30 

iSf 

IM 

23 

436 

Pis 

,20 

.00 

383 

.,.. 

t 

I 

.... 

4 

405 

145 

103 

W 

7W 

4A 

2.33 

3.12 

204 

■-" 

'i 

* 

1 

& 

4U 

lao 

3S£ 

300 

75 

i,m 

50 

" 

2.J3 

3.24 

205 

3 

2 

2 

10 

306 

im 

96 

354 

fiO 

fill 

O.H. 

1.30 

t.Ofi 

290 

i 

'i 

3 

tt 

2M 

64 

100 

304 

15 

77D 

244 

00 

1.28 

LSI 

207 

.... 

1 

3 

B 

1» 

9S 

30 

315 

5 

6M 

20 

l.«l 

1.02 

208 

t 

1 

^ 

7 

vss 

isa 

414 

gia 

922 

14 

atg 
31 

L14 

t.ao 

L07 

1.58 

2flO 
270 

4 

^ 

1 

11 

37B  ( 

1 

l» 

IQS 

350 

70 

a 

a 

a'  10 

.......1 

m 

jao 

9S5 

DO 

1,201) 

150 

4? 

LOS 

2.18 

271 

li    2 

i'  z\c. 

2»  1 

m 

100 

im 

as 

1,0»1 

3S6 

2-1 

1.6§ 

1.80 

272 

.1,    1 

1  '     2  1    P 

406  '...„.' 

1           ' 

ITS 

1^ 

SG3 

75 

1.400 

271 

34 

2.23 

2.03 

273 

...J    1 

1  '....1   a 

S24& 

ISO 

200 

43 

007 

*30 

1.84     3.S1 

274 

2        i       1  1     1  If  H 

aos  .,„.. 

1X2 

aoo 

137 

60 

730 

18  1    .04  '  1,44 

275 

J       l'    2L..J    tt 

2S0   

240 

4S3 

ICO 

1,1(92 

48  1    .SI  '  1.84 

m 

'i       2  ,     1  ^    2       S 

144   ...... 

75 

log 

252 

llfi 

7» 

......     36  ■  1.23     1.70 

277 

1,2,1        1       7 

150 ;......, 

133 

147 

ISS 

.«,...* 

ms 

......     31       .93  ,  1.34 

278 

I,  1,  i;  I    0 

77  , 

ao7 

aof7 

30S 

233 

1,0^ 

204  [a ]H 

1.^     2.01 

270 

I '  1 ,  1 '  r  e 

TOO   

40 

ISO 

150 

19 

1,060 

......      42 

2.70     3.27 

280 

'A       1        1  '     2  '     » 

ra  

1»4 

104 

5«5 

20 

1,377 

......1    42 

2.11     2.53 

281 

:....' .\;>;, 

»  ...... 

i]9 

@3 

im 

Til 

70 

31 

1,04    i.sa 

3^ 

>,,.,!  r  11  21  ft 

, 

GO 
1!« 

7* 

on 

m 

400 

ins 

45 

BOO 
724 

...... 

O.II. 

2,48  1  2,72 

1 
2.14  '  2.57 

283 

'    1       *      1 

1        ' 

284 

I--I  ^  n.„.  . 

350  '.....», 

m 

300 

24 

7Sft 

aO 

1.80  '  2.70 

285 

'..,..   a     i'l   i 

7 

8fi  1 

171 

u» 

441 

W 

9T7 

130 

m 

1.70  '  2.JI 

280 

!--|  'I'l* 

r» 

300   -.-..-, 

75 

30O 

450 

20 

1,14S 

121      24 

1 

Z47  j  3.43 

2P17 

I...I    I      1  1   a  '.   c 

1 
,. ( 

100 
60 

loe 

B34 
358 

37 

1,10» 
583 

3M      rw 

2.07^  3.21 

i 
1.52     2L05 

26S 

1      , 

*      \      '. 

1 
2  1    5 

m 

289 

1    1    ■ 

1  4    i;  1 

J 
1      9 

m 

IX  1  na 

SOfi 

iU 

7« 

•s> 

.96 

1.30 

2S0 

1     3 

1 

I 

i 

0 

las 

iiu 

220 

15g 

m 

V2Q 

O.H. 

t.l« 

l.ffil 

301 

c  Including;  I  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOKTH  OABOLIN A— Continued. 


MemberaMp  of  ftiraUy. 

bKome  of  DunUj  p«it  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
aad 

csome 
past 
yew. 

Amt. 

r*- 

tain- 

fldby 

chll' 
drai 
16 
and 
ovar. 

Beat 
past 
y»r. 

vaalcl; 

Joeome  of 
lamtly  Ina 

earoJn^BOf 
cMlctren. 

Chlldrw  of 

To- 
tal 
wage 

Esmlagaijf— 

Othw. 

Jl 

i 

.der 

10. 

10 
to 
13. 

1 

U 

and 
IS. 

le 

Fath- 

Motb- 

ChOdrva— 

11, 

tar 

14 
and 
15. 

IC 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 

16. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

0 

1 

1 

,... 

4 

a 

•tfO 

tas 

llSfi 

tm 

121 

12.81 

•3.00 

at 

1 

1 

3 

7 

s 

200 

^h% 

1378 

144 

1.087 
1,004 

S^l 

00 

L44 

2.13 

an 

3 

2 

3 

10 

£ 

taa 

101 

i<to 

353 

4  201 

4SI 

1.43 

1,74 

201 

1 

2 

4 

in 

fi 

43 

M 

314 

Ifi 

401 

30 

,7\ 

.m 

9i 

2 
1 

S 

I 

1 

I 

1     4 

3 

U4 
ISO 

3U 

537 
337 

43 
21 

9W 

33 

1.30 

1.3K 

i.ts 

2.4^1 

m 

im 

1 

1 

I 

* 

4 

iw 

...... 

» 

170 

»0 

114 

804 

00 

2.1a 

2,«0 

2H 

4 

2 

J 

u 

S 

oeo 

t« 

W 

8£& 

m 

l.StGe 

»3fi 

2.00 

3.00 

2Bt 

. .  - . 

1 

s 

tf 

£ 

32e 

aea 

18 

27; 

14fi 

l.OQB 

«24 

2.40 

2,40 

MO 

3 

S 

1 

« 

4 

473 

H 

13& 

203 

IfiO 

1,0&& 

31 

t.M 

2.31 

301 

1 

3 

"" 

A 

A 

t3A 

m 

lm 

10 

283 

12 

.17 

.»4 

XB 

3 

t 

7 

a 

flOO 

....... 

n 

son 

aa 

1^043 

38 

1.70 

2.02 

an 

S 

1 

1      1 

S 

4 

128 

ISO 

331 

'jm 

00 

S4e 

24 

LIS 

I.  OS 

301 

,... 

a 

a 

7 

« 

2D0 

2S5 

m 

asr 

7* 

i.»t 

75 

34 

2.90 

2.85 

aoi 

I 

1 

2 

7 

4 

ita 

S17 

im 

10 

1,040 

»)7 

2» 

L?» 

2.S» 

301 

1 

2 
3 

1 

.... 

a 

n 

4 

770 

m 

414 

740 

•     '  - 

43 

1,07 
2.30 

.m 
1.00 

3.03 

3tfr 

1 

520 

mi 

1     i 

MO 

00 

1  a<» 

300 

2 

I     I 

» 

a 

U4  j 

2m 

240 

eo      030 

t24 

.74 

1.22 

313 

I 

5 

7 

es 

abb 

loo 

ua 

TW 

75 

1.402 

410 

48 

i.m 

3.41 

311 

'J 

2 
) 

i 

i 
1 

7 

i 

4 

3 
3 
3 

147 
138 

irr 

16£ 

lie 

171 
105 

n  1 

214 

507 
513 

775 

»34 

OH. 
42 

.T4 

,97 

3.W 

L23 
L70 
3.  DO 

11* 

nn 

257 

31* 

1  1 

a 

2 

3 
4 

2 

27a 
39U 

loa 

300 

m 
m 

2»n 

6S3 
165 

163 

10 

1€0  , 
110 

§0 

m 
him 

515 

1,500 

070 

"m 

36 
42 

»6 

2.70 
3,47 
1.17 

...... 

ai5 

.... 
1 

1 

3 
I 

a 
1 
a 

310 

317 

2.7T  !....., 
.fll   ...... 

^IR 

Sif 

T 

1 
I 

4 

I 

1 
1 

£ 

7 

7 
4 
4 

7 

3 
3 

4 

2 
4 
I 
3 
2 
3 
4 

37ft' 
4fi0 

2S0 

70 
IW 
125 
U»S 

iu 

174 
254 
130 
143 

150 

lei 
200 

687 
307 

2ta 

305 

60 
50 

10 

m , 

so 

00 

7S 
44 

■"'a' 

430 
1,405 

sm 

523 

1,178 

23S 

072 

m 

m 

B7i 

"3tw" 

31 
24 

30 
31 
48 
38 

A*! 

OJl. 
31 
26 
4t 

1.3*    ...... 

2.00    , 

3.0s    

2.ta  ,..-,.. 

1.B9    

3.00    

im 

-...!   1 

A21 

tvn 

373 

334 

a 

1 

38U 

375 

.75 
t.17 
LSO 

...... 

3-«fl 

:i 

275' 

-    _- 

357 

::::::::::: 

32ft 

"i" 

2 

""bo* 

21G 

303 

2.16    ...... 

2.00  1 

330 
330 

e  Not  reported. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOBTH  CASOUNA — Continued. 


Membarahlp  ortamOy. 

luCTwnfl  of  flwnllj  pwt  year. 

Total 
mrn- 

and 
lu- 

past 
year. 

Ami. 

re-   1 
lain- ' 
odljy 
fhll- 
dnen 

1* 
and 
over. 

Reat 

past 
year. 

Per  paptta 

weekly 
Incomti  of 
ratnily  l«» 
eoTDinf^  of 
obiidreE). 

Ctiltdren  of 
ages— 

T 
1 

s 
e 

*8 

3 
9 
4 

7 

7 
T 

6 

r. 
11 
4 

a 
4 

(J 

.^ 

g 

12 

a 

7 

ID 
10 

& 

a 

s 

7 
3 

2 
G 

5 

To- 
tal ' 

ere. 

3  1 
4 

3 

4  1 

3  1 

« 
4 

3 
3 

4 

4  1 

1  i 
4 
3 
2 
4 

4  ' 
2 
2i 
3 
3 
£ 

3 

2  ' 
4 
3 
4 
3 
h 
3 

* 

4 

5 
4 
5 

2 

4 

3 
& 

1 
3 

3 

EBJnlngs  oF— 

Other. 

1 

Un- 
der, 

s 

1 

3 
I 

10 
to 

Id. 

i 
1 

21 

H 
and 

15, 

2 
3 

2 
2 

3 
1 

la 
and 
ov'r 

1 
3 

1 

3 
1 

's' 

2 
2 
3 

a 

"3' 
1 
3 

■j* 

I 

3 

a 
I 

2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
i 

1 
2 

I 

2 
2 

.... 
2 

Fath- 
er. 

Moth- 
er. 

CbUdi«D~ 

UTi- 

14 

and 
13. 

Id 
aod 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un.  1 
d«j 

14. 

d 

1 

MP 
3TS 

KlSl 

300 

■"286' 
1,000 

tin 

lfi4 

178 

235 

7h 

W2 

13 
IM 
«i 
33S 

130 
116 
140 
SSO 
241 
12fi 

74 
WO 
12D 
1ST 
ll3 

tJQ 
SIS 

aeo 

2fO 
21£ 

lis 
son 

so 

3£a 
4La 

£01 
304 

231 
370 

4m 

730 

im 
so 

180 
330 

im 

IBH 

ago 

tm 

100 

200 

440 
376 

160 

^4 
7* 

t44B 

sas 

1.081 

1.178 
018 

SOS 

1.344 

S7B 
4.^ 

1,2M 
3^ 

1,1H) 
440 
241 
7W 

M% 
C7(J 

mo 

078 

)..U0 
1.013 

mi 

400 

1,.^79 

745 

wn 

800 

963 

676 

1,013 

1,074 

i,mi 

1,080  ' 

Jj47 

1,213 

«20 

i,ae3 

711 

S55 
790 

""sot' 

620 

§1^6 
297 

'"is"! 
377" 

"ui' 

'236' 

'175' 
221) 
268 

...... 

416 

1 

£0 



003 
310 

two 

26 
120 

34  1 

47 

36 
3fl 

St 

«2 

m 
m 

24 
13 

tf27 
36 
29 
IS 
72 
42 
43 

O.H- 
2(t 
31 
43 
24 
30 
24 
f.3 
43 
24 

»3 
42 

o.hJ 

3d 
i»27 

m 

34 

JU 
2fl 
43 

43 
2fi 

«J3 

>i,y 

l.OI 

2.05 

2.46 
2,03 

1.30 
1.66 
4.63 
1,43 

.M 
2.55 

.41 
1.08 
LSO 
2.S4 

2.ai9 

2.47 
1,20 
,4fi 
2.90 
1.43 
4.(10 
3.t3 
2.47 
1.41 
2.31 
162 
1-72 
2.81 
l.Sl 
1.44 
2.06 

zm 

1,40 

1.63 
3.M 

.m 

1.62 

1.11 

3. 49 

i.se 

2.31 
3.01 
4,97 

.68 
1.31 

1,66 

331 

333 

33a 

334 

33fi 

1270 

33i 

235 
t4« 
587 
143 
TB7 

"■'77s" 
200 

"UK 

835 

4 

30 
8 

n 

ISO 

"  '«" 

93 
03 

30 

S3T 

338 

1 

-»,  ,1 



33t 

30d 
265 

340 



S41 
343 

3 

343 

""iou* 

W 

344 

346 
340 

1 
3 
3 
1 
3 

.... 

347 

405 
17a 

34S 

..*... 

340 

497 
290 
975 

29ti 

'Im 

£00 
iaQ 
350 
S21 
148 
773 
1,146 

wa 

SK 
423 
01 
195 

470 
023 

-65 

407 

'"'as' 
"m 

148 
45 
32 
10 
8 
*& 
17 
35 

fiO 

136 
197 

150 
135 
40 

390 

3tNI 
434^ 

ano 

4Q2 

m 

351 

3£a 

1 
1 

2 
S 

.... 

3j3 

3S4 

356 

356 

357 

1 

2^a 
22s 

316 
173 

300 

3fiA 

a» 

3 

360 

301 

2 
3 

i 

I 

3 

3 
3 

;  3 

3 
2 

303 

383 

354 

305 

SOS 

3S1 
39D 

364 

185 

307 
308 

309 

370 

371 

372 

3%  1    stm 

373 

---- 

1 

300 

407 

3 

m 
35 

374 

376 

1 



na 

3?a 

,,.... 

377 

c  Not  reported. 
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Table  XXIX.- «  ! 


c 

1 


The  fulhiT. 


Kara  un'l 
nativity.      ,.' 


Vr- 


AnMirican.... 
American... 

American... 
American... 
American... 
American... 
American... 
American... 
American... 

American... 
American... 
American... 
American... 
American... 


American.. 
American.. 
American.. 
American.. 
American.. 
American.. 
American.. 


378 
379 

3tn 

381 
382 
883 
384 

385 
88A 

387 
3fti 
389 
380 
381 

302 
SU 
804 
805 
80U 
807 
806 


809  American... 

400  '•  .\mcrlcan... 

401  I  American... 

402  I  Aniorifun... 

403  '  American:.. 

404  American... 

4U5  ■  .Vmerlcan... 

406  :  AmerlcaM... 

407  I  -Vmcrlean... 
40H  .\nieri(Mn... 
400  Anicricaii... 

410  Aniericaii... 

411  .ViiiiTlraii... 
4r_»   AniiTlc;iii... 


1   .\nii-rli-iiii... 

J   .VnicriiMii... 
3   .\tniTiiMii 


4     AniiTiiMii.. 


I    . 


-     '  UiE-EAB.NERj:— COTTOX    TEXTILL« 
•  ''/'KK  l«  VE.VRS  OF  MiE   \7  V,.  f.r 


'  i»  ihji:. 


L'lK-  '■■"^-'.:'-    'in     •^f'^"*, 

1      HI.: i.j  schoo; 

■«x'     }>■'■•'    -.:-    .i-i-i      "'- 

viw    >'^-"    -■"■:*■  »nt*.  '"^f"'- 


y.- 


Kir .»:  ; 


V 


'     :.•    No. . 

*^  -Vo. 
■-  -Vo.. 
*4      v.  •> 

«.'     .No.. 
..'     .Vi 

:*    v«. 


l 
Wi-aver,. 


in  ,1     '>:»"'^ 

J'. 


-Wrt-hanic,  H-.il- 


.Vo..  L 


.Vo. . 
.'    .v»>. 

>  .♦  .V,. 
*•  Vo. 
"      V.v 

•«    v.- 

^'     v.- 
-      V... 

\.- 

No 
\.. 
\.' 
\  • 

.      \.. 

•i(      \... 
■      \.». 


Spooler '■  n-  . 


.J    .  r.abonr.     .    u ,:  . 

■.    / 
•   .'«..■.  in,.;,!,..,.. 


N  I. 


\  .. 

\ 


>!.i.^.'u-rji«ii-     ifor.-. 
■  :.r 

•'^'-""■-'...     jf„„„.. 

■  •'^'■■»'-'  .      n...i.v. 


IN    ■ 


If 

il. 


»-*a!.    Home. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

KOSTH  OABOUNA— Concluded. 


llefiibeniblp  of 

fwntly. 

IiMonie  or  ramlti'  inat  re^r* 

Total 
t«m- 

flod 
In* 
(pome 
past 
year. 

Amt, 

m- 
talli- 
ed by 
chiU 

dren 
10 

nnd 
Over, 

F«r  MSlta 

w«kly 
Income  ot 
ramJly  Jen 
earniiijsor 
children. 

Children  oi 
agim- 

To- 
tal. 

To- 
tal 

en. 

Huoi&p  of— 

Otlwr, 

Her 

10. 

10 
to 

14 

And 
16. 

10 

and 
ov'r 

ChtldrcaQ" 

1 

: 

UO-     14 
der    uid 
14.      15. 

m 

and 
OYiir. 

ten- 
der 

10. 

Un- 
der 
14. 

n 

i 

,.„ 

3 

i 

2 
f 

A 
1 

* 

"a 

1 

a 

2 
2 

3 

1 
2 

J 
3 

t 

3 

& 
U 
4 

9 

5 
4 

10 

S 
3 

a 

5 

s 
a 

9 

JO 
7 

it 
JO 

3 
2 

4 

3' 
4 
7 
& 
4 

S 
2 
2 
4 

4 

J 
4 
5 
2 
4 

1 

3 
4 

2 
& 

a 

4  1 

3 

£  i 
4 

7 

S3I5 

no 

law 

las 

3fi0 

m 

ISO 

310 
«S 
tft 

IM 

224 
170 

211 
IflO 

317 

^m 

170 

»0 
2|» 
230 

300 

i4 

1A4 
310 
ISO 

ICkO 

lio 

370 

27fi 

38 

aao 

227 
24» 

....... 

lo21 
742 
IJIII 
120 
1.3fiO 
520 
442 

"mo 

4»g 

3£0 
381 

'""mo" 

510 
351 

225 
4fi2 
315 
%$5 

'   "617 

125 

tsao 

570  ' 
BB2 
290 
1.3«7 

fm ' 

4*17 

SOfr 
■"iod" 

20 

21 
380 
125 

100 

1 
154 
110 
155 

m 

00 
20 
30 

100 

m 

44 

17 

"m 
m 

3S 

no 

IPO 

* 

fi7 
50 

t755 
401 

S71 
1.747 
720 
794 
1,744 
1,)0& 
1.044 

flse 

515 

865 

MS 
425 

Mi 
006 
73B 
774 
044 

609 
«40 

KToe 

820 

408 

1.107 

4S9 
1.533 

»40 
1,5S3 

«38 
1,IM« 

1,205 
Oil 

m 

U(V 

■in 

01 

"ajo" 
til 

235 
242' 

m 

153 
54 

48 

30 
43 
tm 
31 
20 

31 

*24 

21 

31 

bao 

o.a. 

M 
32 

»30 

33 

42 
43 
£4 
20 

Xi 
o.H. 

20 
SO 

24 

O.H. 
43 
52 

21 
O.H. 

3.2S 

2.30 
a,37 
3.01 
3,25 
3.52 
2,21 
2.S1 

2.05 
3,20 

i.oa 

i.aa 

2.(H 
1.85 

.]» 

2.16 
3.03 
1.11 
115 
IM 

S.70 

1.11 

2.30, 

.fti 
3.M 

L«l 
lOA 
1.71 
a.B4 

2.35 
1.34  1 

3Tlt 

37V 

no 

I 

"" 

706 
220 
2StS 



381 
3SZ 

•JM 

383 

384 

3 

1 

390 
2£3 

-' 

385 

380 

2 

.... 

ISO 

-^». 

387 
388 

380 

a 

It 
3 

300 
301 

3M 

203 

I 

1 

"'ano' 

210 
175 
350 

125 

iiOi 
395 

3 

£ 

^m 

3BT 

1 

3 

'  2 

•i 

s 

3 

1 

*1" 
1 
1 

.... 

2 
I 

L 
1 
'i 
1 

120 

3Sj 

ano 

I.OOO 
271 

400 

401 

402 

4m 

aao 

4at 

I       1 

1  3 

•2       4 

2  S 

400 

ofig 

4l|W 

407 

385 
600 

408 

..... 

400 

4in 

,S 

411 

1  n 

I 

411 

1 

«74 
300 

72 


1173 
328 


MS  laO      1331 


530 


tow 


wa 


S37 

53 

20 


11.20  11.04 

3.78 

.01 

1.17  i  1.17 


2.78 

.01 


b  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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OCCUPATION,     AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  GABOIilNA — Continued. 


Un- 
der 
10. 


Memtj^rshlp  of  tiunlJ^, 


Chlldtwo  of 


10  '  14  '  10 
ta  «jid  Bod 
13.   ifi.  o'vr 


a  i 

3  1 

'i  'I 

[|  if 


I      !      ' 

*'    .!     .1    2 


To- 
tal, 


To- 
til 


Idcotnn  or  ianiilY  pASl  y«ar. 


Eunlags  or— 


Fatfa- 


aSA 
«25 


309 

isa 

IBS 

2;«  I 


Mottl- 
w. 


»iAO 


•357 

4H 
iflS 

aw 

aw 
ii6 


IWf 


Cimdrai— 


1315 


14 
and 

Ifi. 


775 

mi 

am 


451     224 


10 
and 

over. 


^\83 

31* 
675 

100 

2SB 

-1  — 
217 


28fl 


150 
710 


Otbxr. 


tso 
IS 

i.aw 

140 
64 

20 

c22a 
15 


1* 


Total 
B»rn- 
lni(i3 
and 
In- 

past 
year. 


tl,365 

1,429 
1,380 

3,751 

1,375 
1,003 

h3fA 

1,275 

B51 
3S5 

364 

008 

l,4ft0 
1,4A7 

1,358 


Amt. 

re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chli- 
dren 

16 
and 
over. 


Ront 
past 
year. 


t3!m  ,    05 


«l,3T  ll.M 


138 


187 


5ii 


Per  capita 

family  less 
earnlngK  ot 
chlldnn. 


Un- 
der 
10. 


I.0» 

2.m 

1.O0 

i.ai 

.61 
t.76 

.« 

i.oa 

1,58 


1.35 
1.19 


Un- 
der 
14. 


3.44 

a.  03 

5,113 

urn 

2.31 
L13 

t.35 

.M 

2  m 

1,58 

.n 


1-04 
3.31 
1.90 


s 

6 

7 

9 
10 

U 

la 
la 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
30 

n 


e  Including  930  received  from  aale  of  oow. 
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Tablb  XXIX.— children  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE, 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  OABOIJirA-^^ontiDued. 


u 

3? 
19 


40 


The  Ikthtt-. 


□sUvlty. 


Ameilcui., 


American. . 


Aiuerk-mn. 


American... 


Aineriicsn., 


Amerlcali.. 


3S 

Amirloui 

» 

Amerlc-an 

m 

AnterlcKQ 

11 

Amtrfcaii 

K 

Ameriran 

as 

.Ini^iwD. 

u 

."Imcrk-an 

IQ 
tJ.S 


Amt^Mt-aD. 

American. 
Amt-Nc-un. 
Amerktui. 
Atncrii-aii, 


Amt'ritsn.. 
Anifrican., 

AfliprlL-an, 

Aincrlnin- 
Ajiu'ri'Titi. 


IS  ;  Amerinin,, 


TiwehUcL 


8«x 


A^ 


If. 

« 

u. 

U 

u. 

U 

M. 

B 

F. 

11 

F. 

U 

F. 

f) 

F, 

1) 

M. 

u 

V, 

9 

M. 

11 

F. 

15 

F. 

9 

M. 

12 

F. 

13 

U. 

» 

U. 

12 

M. 

11 

11. 

9 

F, 

U 

F. 

ft 

M. 

U 

F. 

9 

M. 

n 

F. 

ih 

M. 

t» 

M. 

14 

m; 

ft 

M, 

u 

M 

tt 

M. 

H 

M. 

0 

F. 

11 

K. 

tl 

V. 

U 

M. 

15 

M. 

1(} 

M. 

U) 

F. 

\n 

F, 

1!) 

U. 

HI 

a. 

111 

M. 

11 

F. 

l~> 

U. 

111 

M. 

III 

M. 

i-j 

OoQttwtkia  or 

Inoiutry. 


F. 

10 

M. 

U 

V. 

111 

». 

11 

M. 

u* 

M, 

XI 

M. 

tit 

B  weeper .... 

Bw«epef........ 

Doffepi.... 

Sweeper. ., 

Spinner 

SjjInQer.  »,,„., 
Spi  Jitter..,,..., 
i^plnner........ 

l>*irer, 

Spinner ........ 

DotJer. .... 

Spinner.. 

aplnn&r., 

Sweeper. ....... 

SplntKKT ..,..,,. 
8we(»per. ........ 

l>off«r.......... 

Doffer., ........ 

Swwper 

i^plnner, 

liotlery  Illler. . . 
Weaver. ....... 

Splnow..,...,. 
1»o1Ict.. ........ 

Spinner 

tJplnner.^...... 

i>ttffpT ...... 

i^wiH^per.. »,.... 

l>oiTcf..... 

S  we*  Iter........ 

i>oirpr,  „.,..,., 

i?  pinner, 

n'^pliiricr 

Spinner........ 

.'^plnniT ,,. 

HoiTi-ir 

Hwt'TiM.'r... 

Puner 

h'plniipir..,,.... 
>5jM>o1iir.....,.,. 

Swi-cptr,....,., 

iJolIcr.......... 

immr. ..,,...,. 
^ijioolor. ........ 

SwwiiiT,....,,. 

SWIVIHT.. 

NniWi-f  r  t^m  c 

T^niia'f  r  II  m  e 

DrjH-f  r  u  m  e 

lemlprH 
Rplnrier........ 

tjplnitnr..,.,,,. 
WimliT........ 

Wintirr..,.,,,, 
Wtiiver*?  helper 
WpoverVhelper 
Wwiver'sheliier 


Days 

work- 
ed 


am 

350 
360 

2S0 
28C» 
38D 
250 

380 
250 
300 
290 
300 
2IW 
2tiO 
1«2 
3I!0 

im 

2(iD 
27 
250 
2Sfi 
2B§ 
295 
200 

aiA 
wa 

200 
IfiO 

ISO 

mt 

200 
2110 

lao 
aw 

195 
I  Hi 

im 
rjo 

uo  ' 
ho' 
1111 

2fXl  . 

1.-rf> ' 

24 

an  ' 

30 


Jniss 

pft*t 

year. 


Mob. 
Earn-  since 


be- 

njne 
work 


tlO 
110 
231 
12£ 
23fi 
240 
108 
ISO 
210 
100 
2J0 
12© 

m 

1«S 
1^ 

tm 

IBft 
tS2 
IGTi 
130 
3» 

aK) 
11 
ira 

330 

^i 

Ui) 

'im 

175 

2:f4 
i'i 
m 

1TH 
li3 

(a 

4:f 

.■at 

2EM) 
"0 


lli.'i 
11^ 

Pi 


u 

12 
IS 

(«> 
24 

48 
72 
12 
24 
4» 

n 

72 
1* 
24 
24 
24 
24 

I 

IS 

4S 
24 

IW 

J* 

^ 

;iii 

72 
12 
4H 
{4) 
li 
K 
12 
12 

J4 

21 
21 
24 


Can 
rewi 
am] 
write. 


at' 
ttifld- 
aikce. 


Kci. 

No. 

Y« 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.. 

N*.. 

Y«. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No.. 

Y«. 

No.. 

No., 

No.. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. . 

Nfl,. 

ISO.. 

No.. 

Yi-s. 

No,. 

No 

Vw. 

Yri. 

YpjiJ 

Yfa. 

No.. 
.Vo. . 
No.. 
Yet-. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


S  '  Yi?a. 

a     Yrs.' 

5  Nn. .  . 
U'     Ng.., 

li  N"o..[ 
14      No.. 

I  I  Yes. 


Ueiabaahip«( 
family. 


Oooumlio*  or  cod- 

dltlQD  ««— 


Ffttber. 


Slasher  lea- 
der, 

li&Qd. 

.  B  e  c  Q  b  d 
hand. 


3 
20 
2 
2 
2 
3 

e 

« 

(•> 


llT 


34 

24 

4 


Pteknr. 


pSpi»l«r., 


Section 
hand. 

Crt«ler...,, 

Weaver..,. 

Drttw-trante 
tendcf. 

rreasmmi. . 

Wheelmiui. 

Carpenter.. 

iJead.... 


Hotfa< 
er. 


Canler. 


h 

4 

27 


Spwder 

'  Loomfixtr. 

DtiaU. 

Sweeper.... 

Section 
man. 

.Vway.,,,,. 


MajsTet  me- 
i-hanlf. 


BotEM". 
ilome. 
IlonM?. 

Uome. 

Honi^. 

Home, 

llotne. 
H&fat. 
D«#d.. 

Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 

II  amp, 

ITomr, 
lloine.l 
Home, 

Uume.j 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


I  Farmer J>nd... 

I>™d... llomp. 


Wtaver i  Worlt. 


o  Not  reported. 


b  Im-ltidinK  1  other  member. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN   DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE^ Continued 

SOUTH  CABOUKA— Coaiinued. 


Membership  ot  fuuJly. 


CblldnD  of 

1 

i;ti-  10 

iler    to 
10.    13. 

14 
and 

IS. 

10 
and 
ov'r 

a 

1 

3 

1 

1 

..... 

a      1 

.... 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

..„ 

I 

4 

1 



:t 

1 

n 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

.... 

I 

£ 

-.., 

,.,. 

I 

. ... 

.... 

1     .... 

1  1    2 

'A    .... 

2  1,,,^ 

»  i     1 

a'    I 
\     1 

91    1 

....      1 

1 
2;    3 

1 

3 

' 

.... 

1 

2     ...I 


To- 
tAl. 


A 10 

7 

m 

B 
fl 

5 
5 
4 
A 


■£  I     0 

...      & 


To- 
tal 
vage 

en. 


Ituome  of  funllf  put  year. 


Earning  ol— 


or. 


Moth- 


1339 

ISO 
4«3 


307  ! 
2fia 

300 
375 

2&a 


tl20 

364 


170 


510 
503 


Clilldniii 


Un- 
der 
U. 


U 
and 
IS. 


t231 
340 
210 


310     130 


L82 


3m 

MIS  '     .., 
174  :  m 


200  ' 
407  , 


412  I 

3  I  ],3«  I 

3         110  I 
4 


422 


148 

m 
leo 

43 

I  ^ 

43 

I  176 

I" 

|li2 
!  12S 

I  ii6 


m 

HO 
56 

400  > 


IB 
■nd. 
over. 


tsai 


3aS     102 


<-  Including  $32  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
<<  Including  S35  received  from  sale  of  oow. 

49450*— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 56 


697 


300 


2S0 


177 


272 


3ft$ 
312 


240 


Oiber. 


Total 
4!am- 
Inea 
and 
in- 
come 
put 

r«*r. 


•17  Ill.QOS 
......       7*0 

■rOO     1, 177 

10  ;  1,434 

75  I  1.132 

*»  I     «0 

S  I      541 
13  i      §l» 

17  I  1,0B6 


as 

K 
*7S 


33 

9 
1S3 

3D 
90 


£3 


1S3 


873 
743 

758 
440 

1,011 

553 

508 
730 

Ala 

1,007 


172     1.707 


335 
BS9 


AlBl 
le- 
Uln- 

ehll- 
dren 
1€ 
■nd 
ov«r. 


|31« 


10 


Rant 
put 

year. 


Per  captU 
WMluy 

Incotne  of 
famllr  less 
earnEnits  of 

clilldna. 


Un- 

def 
1«. 


tSe  JL44 


.58 

1.53 

1.01 

1.^ 
.00 

.83 

1.83 
1.43 

1.03 

l.K! 
1.35 

1.49 

L64 

I. as 

3.08 
1.00 

.15 


Un- 
der 
14. 


1.50 
3.10 

1.03 
1.13 

.82 

2.31 

2.78 
2.5S 
2.88 
1.56 

3.0L 

l.«4 
1.05 
2.  OS 
l.«J 

.3» 


62     1.73     1.72 


^72  '  a.  77  l  .3.77 


30 

.42 

.4J 

27 

1.43 

1.43 

42 

3,15 

3.16 

*  iDcludlng  $18  reoeivod  from  sale  of  oow. 
/  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


33 
23 

34 

25 

20 
37 

28 
29 
30 

31 
S3 
33 
34 

35 

3S 
37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


43 
44 

4£ 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  GABOLINA— Continued. 


Un- 
der 
10. 


Uitmbenhlp  of  &m[ly. 


ClitldFQCi  dif 


...  2 

3  I  2 

1  I  2 

3;  S 


U  lA 
andtLod 
1£.  ov't 


To- 
ut. 


To- 
Ml 


era. 


Inramfl  of  tunlt;  p«at  feu. 


EaznJiip  oT— 


a 

Ftlb- 

Un- 
der 
11. 

11^ 

fl» 

uo 

2du 

MO 

m 

m 

287 

eo 

...... 

wo 

...... 

S72 

330 

IflO 

aoe 

...... 

90S 

3fi 

im 

«» 

47i 

33D 

4M 

I9t 

WT 

350 

409 

Via 

2M) 

mt 

96 

mi 

293 

iw 

Cundrea— 


14 
and 


S22S 

m 

m 

300 


1« 
BOd 
over. 


He$ 


3W 


4a« 


ano 

I 

I 

ira      aw 
a»  ...... 


ISS  '      300 
iX        BOO 


W7    , 

100  [    2m 


Other. 


ToUl 

!np 
and 

ID- 

pattt 
yiar. 


Amt. 

r«- 
taln^ 
Qd  by 
chll- 
drea 

10 
and 
ovei. 


133 


65 
ISO 

TO 
30 

15 


1434 

1,490 
«8U 

1,131 

1,633 

A61 
1,211 

S» 

430 

1,171 

1,619 

l.QW 

i,m 

1,014 

OH 

1,33« 


Rent 
put 
y«u. 


t94 


l«) 


•t8 

aa 

A2 

52 

41 
03 

48 

» 

m 

30 
53 

n 

& 

U 
52 

n 


mie  10.10 


PiRrnplU 
weekV 

incouie  of 
CunHy  less 
eaminp  of 

cblldraQ. 


Un- 
der 


.U 

.SA 

2.43 

.21 
.61 

1,47 

.M 

1.05 
.10 

LSO 
1.75 

i.ao 

1.40 

a.ao 

.17 
1,30 


Un- 
der 


2.14 
1.J2 

l.» 

3.63 

1.17 

1.47 

.H 

LM 

.19 

1.50 

2.41 

LS2 

Z03 

213 

tn 


46 

47 
«i 

«9 

50 

51 

52 

51 
54 

56 
56 

a7 

58 

m 
m 

01 
13 

04 
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Tabik  XXIX.-<:HILDREN  under  Hi  YEARS  <)K  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE.! 
CONDITION  OF  TIIE  <'H1LD  AND  THE   FAMILY,! 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— €ominued. 


OS 

w 

68 

m 

70 

n 

73 

74 
7» 
78 

77 

78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 

BS 
86 
87 


Thp  HalheT. 


Race  and 
DBUvlty. 


Amertc&Q.. 
American.. 


Amedcaa.. 
Amerlcaa.. 
Aniertcoxi.. 
Ainericau.. 
Amerti-an. . 
Americaa. . 


Acnertcan.. 


American. . 
American. . 
American.. 


American.. 

American.. 
Americon.. 
American.. 
American., 
Ameri4;an.. 
American.. 
Americtn.< 

American.. 
.^imericAO.. 
American.. 


Yra. 

In 

U.S. 


The  chlW. 


Sex 


.        Oeeunai 
•*«*        InJua 


Oeeupatlon  or 
uslry. 


Doirer 

Dollar 

Spinner 

Dofler .... 

Bploner , 

Spinner 

Hpinnpr ,. . 

Doflor 

Doffer 

TiiPkcr 

Doffpr 

Cloth  Imipoctor 

SpimiiT 

Splnnpr 

Dorter 

SpiuuiT . 

SpJnrior 

8pinner 

ileiper 

Spinner....... 

Spinner 

Piooer 

Spinner 

Spinner ... 

Spinner. 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Doffer.. 

Doffer 

Doifer 

Doffer 

Spooler 

Spart!  han<l 

3pintH«r 

Doffpf.. 

SpinntT 

Spinner 

Spinnvr 

Doller 

OoiTor.... 

Doffer 

Spare  hand 

Dofbr 

Sweeper.. 

DolTer 

Doffer 

Spooler 

Spinner. 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Spinner 

Spinner........ 

Sweeper 

DolTer.,.. 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Spinner..  

Doffer 

Hpinner 

Spinner 

S»*"*"—  


k 


HotreporlttJ. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA— Continued. 


If  taiib«nh]p  of  fundj. 


Cblldreii  of 


10. 


34 

and 
15. 


10 
and 

oVr 


To- 
tal- 


To- 

tAt 

vase 

mfUr 

en. 


IncoDie  of  family  paat  yeu. 


Eunltifs  of— 


Fath- 
er. 


Haul- 


NOP 

m 


aas 

385 
200 

fiOO 


ai4 

276 

301 

t^ 

133 
100 


flOO 
380 


WOO 
21« 


ChJtdwD— 


14. 


14 


Ituo 

238 
180 
M 

ai» 


3Po{  lao 

100 

m 


33a 

aoo 

238 

130 

OS 

m 

330 

«ao 

M 
MO 

SIT 


230 
113 


ISO 

ia> 

148 


Ifi 
aod 


I4«0 
536 


61 


3G& 


90 
835 

45 

360 

eoft 
lis 

39 


580 


Otbe*. 


138 

33 
IS 

70 


4£ 

75 

30 

14 
16 

im 

4(> 

iw 

54 

10 

30 


Total 
eain- 

and 
lo- 

y«ar. 


Ami. 

re- 
latn^ 
«d  by 
chtl- 
dnen 

10 
atid 
over. 


tI,2S8 

1.461 

•47 

25t 

054 

1,336 

flfil 
l.l^* 

613 
WO 

eaft 

1,398 

Sftl 
1,103 

7»5 
l,fl80 

fl73 

mi 

075 


Rent 

pwt 


•l«l 


IM 


513 


IM 
100 


tl8 

Si 

£3 
34 

34 

36 

#4 

06 

24 

OJI. 

5S 

3» 
30 

Si 

3n 
30 
<U 
21 

52 

34 

43 


FerupitA 

iweldy 
rncome  of 
family  lera 
eamlni^  of 
cblldrBD. 


Un- 
der 

16. 


t7» 
.61 

.43 

LO0 
173 

2.06 
.60 

.gr 

.14 

.87 
I.ft6 

.7S 

.08 
139 

.M 

l.SQ 
LSD 
1.00 

1.23 
.96 

l.A 


Un- 
der 
14. 


1130 
2.^ 
1.04 

L79 
2.01 

3.35 
1.38 
1.70 

3.fiS 

1.10 

.«8 
2.30 

.M 

l.« 

1.20 

l.Ofl 

.50 

1.5» 

1.54 

3.00 


08 

60 
07 
08 

m 

70 

71 
73 

71 

74 

76 
7» 

77 

78 
79 

M 
81 
B3 
83 

84 

8fi 
86 

St 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— C^ontinuecl. 

SOUTH  GABOMNA— Continued. 


Hemb«r9tv(p  ol  family. 


Income  of  family  pwil  year. 


Chlldmt  of 


der 

ID. 


U 
and 
15. 


16 
and 

OV'T 


...  2 

4  I  3 

3  2 

I 

1  :  3 


To- 


To- 
tal 
wage 
earn* 


2 

i 


1  I   i 


3      t  ;    1       3  I  10 


I 

1 

3 

» 

a 

2     11 

& 

....    fl 

2  I  10 

...I    fi 
I  i    6 

4\    8 

1  I    S 


Eaminp  of- 


13 


er.       er. 


•313 

-...., 

|7fi 

m 

348 

...„. 

380 

3S 
130 

1,0» 

aao 

130 

2M 

400 

3S 

3S5 

nso 

...... 

la? 

381 

3» 

^ 

340 

1137   f^lfi 


CbildiTd- 


lOUur, 


Un- 
der 
14. 


OSS 

303 
434 

3Bfi 

ssa 

40S 
135 

4oa 


14 
and 
15. 


148 


IBS 


17S 


Ul 

75 
)3» 


I  33a  ,  103 

1»  j    12 

'    W     251 

i34fi|..... 


3S6  I 


340 


and 
orer. 


1313 


570 

iif 


I,5Dfl 


4sr 


180 


510 


412 
435 


ZSfl, 

1,45Q  I 

243 


101 


118 

00 
4 

2 

» 


fiO 


13& 

32 


192  I    100     304].. 

b  Including  1  other  member. 


Total 
esTD- 
Ings 
and 
tn. 
come 
paat 


1776 

4W 

807 
277 
005 
l.tm 
AM 
377 


1,270 

m 

744 
MS 

Mi 

1.4M 
300 

1,310 

834 

•m 

714 

943 

1,870 

SS8 
Kl 


Antt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chlh 
drea 
10 
sad 
qver. 


Rent 
past 
^Bftr. 


t)30 


•52 

30 
«3 

£3 
30 

ao 

43 
31 
» 

30 
U 

130 


fl.ao  •2.08 


Peroiplta 

wnekly 
Income  of 
Ikmlly  less 
comings  ot 
<.'hlldren. 


Un- 
der 

10. 


.88 

.83 

3.13 
.78 
1.90 
3.54 
3L2S 
t,18 

.84 
.4fi 

Z73 


1.43 

.80 
.7fi 

1.10 
.53 


as     1.48 


3:48 


73    1.89 


1,14 

24     1,47 
2.34 


39 
7S3       86  I  3. 04 

...-[    30      .n 
30  I    .SO 


-( 


crn- 


1,10 
l.flO 

3.13 
.70 

l.M 
3.54 
3.3fi 

1,18 

,84 
,40 

2.01 


l.7« 

.80 
.75 

1.10 


.38 

a.  03 

1.01 


.70 
.77 
.80 


88 


80 

90 

31 
93 

93 
94 
9fi 
96 

07 
98 


BO 

100 

101 

103 

103 
IM 


LBS      100 


106 

loe 


I.  to  ,  109 

3. 44  '  110 

2.24  I  111 

3. 04  ,  112 


m 

114 
115 


890       WOMAN    AND   CHILD   WAOE-EARNERS — COTTON    TEXTILES. 

Table  XXIX.— <'II1I  DRKN  UNDER  16  YKARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE. 
iONDITlON  {►F  THE  (HILIJ  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

SOUTH  CABaLINA— Continued. 


139 

140 
141 

143 
144 
14S 
146 

147 

148 

14& 

150 
ISl 

U2 

IM 
IM 

U5 

J5<j 
157 
I5H 
159 
160 

161 
I«2 
163 
1&4 
165 
166 
1«7 
168 

Ifl0 

170 
171 
172 

173 

174 


The  bttaer. 


Rttc*.'  aad 
nativity. 


Yra. 

in 

tT.8 


Amaricma. 
American, 
AmericsD 


Amaiioan.. 

Americftn,. 
Am(<rlcan.. 
Amrricaui-. 
Amerlcaa., 

American.. 

American.. 

Ameriom.. 
American.. 
.\meriuiui.. 

Amcrfcaa.. 

AtJiPiinin. 
Ainarlaui.. 

American., 

American. 
Ampiican. 
American.. 
American., 
American. 


American M. 

American l|. 

.\raerlcan...  ■ F. 


Tbe  child. 


Sex 


A»e 


American. 
American. 
American. 
American., 
American. 
American., 
American.. 
American.. 
American. 

American. 

American.. 


Oooupallon  or 
industry. 


Bptnoer 

Doffer 

Weaver 

Spintier 

Spinner 

Spinner,, 

tf  pinner 

Spinner 

liead  dotler.. . . 

Splamer ,. 

Spinner 

Spcwlcr 

Dolfpr 

rJoUer 

DofTer , 

Doffer , 

Sweeper.. 

Sploner    , 

Uand  maker. .. 

Spooler 

Spinner..,. 

gpioner 

Doffer 

rifflth  taclter. . . , 
Clotli  inspector. 

Weaver 

Sptauer 

Doffer 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Heeler 

Doffer , 

Spinner 

Draw-f  r  a  m  « 

tender. 
Spinner.,...,., 

Doffer.. 

Spinner , 

Doffer 

Spinner., 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Carder 

Doffer.... 

Doffer.. 

Weaver 


BpUiner. 
Doffer... 
Spooler.. 
Spinner. 
Spooler.. 
Spooler.. 
Spinner. 
Spooler.. 

Spnuefl 
Sjpliiner. 
weaver. 


Bplnner. 
Spinner. 


Days 

WOTlt- 

ed 

paet 
year. 


7S 
290 
285 

2ft8 
274 
140 
220 
2110 
200 
24n 
200 

2m 

260 
205 
2fi8 
258 
285 
285 

75 
200 
272 
272 
274 
250 
285 
285 

80 
200 
204 
280 
2lX) 
2flO 
190 
200 

280 
386 
285 
290 
200 
112 
280 
200 
80 

aoo 

75 

296 

280 

23S 
284 
100 
27  b 
278 

8ft 
250 
105 
245 

00 

150 
293 


If  OS. 

Ean>- since 


Inga 


be- 


past    Kln- 
yeor,  nlng 
.work 


Can 

read 
and 
write 


945 
218 
406 
144 
IM 
95 
110 
240 
200 
145 

no 

210 

lao 
iw 

187 
104 
148 
185 
90 
250 
IW 
200 
222 

m 

135 
270 
40 
120 
133 
280 
208 
2«0 
125 
150 

134 
214 
140 
2<.0 
145 

m 

200 

IM 

40 

180 

as 

20O 

188 
71 
50 

263 

175 
26 

100 
80 

118 

76 
164 


Moe. 

acfaool 

at- 
tend- 
ance. 


No.. 
No.. 
Ye» 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

YC9 

Ye». 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yoe. 
Yea. 

Y*8. 

No.. 
Yee. 
No.. 
Ye«. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yee. 

Yea. 

Yee. 

No., 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No., 
Yen. 
Yee. 
No. 
Yee. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yee. 
No.. 
Yee. 
Yee. 
Yee. 
Yee 
Yee 
Yes 
No. 
Yee. 

No. 


30     No. 


2 

8 
1 
2 


6 
14 

t 
9 

8 
9 
10 
0 

10 

27 

(•) 


12 


18 


ICnnbmhlp  of 
tunlly. 


OocupKlJoo  or  fla»> 
dltlonor- 


Father. 


Motlt- 


•Inokjme.. 

IncapAc.. 
Deserter.... 


rier. 


De»d 

Ro  1  ler 
ooverer. 

Parmer 

Dead. 

Sweeper... 


Weaver... 

>F  1 1 1  I  n  g 
'    hand. 

Dead 


Wort 

Home 


Dead 

Incapae 


Dead 

Elevator 


Deeerter.... 

Latiorer 

Picker 

Carpenter.. 

Idle 

Section 

liand. 

Dead 

Sweeper 

Cerpenter.. 

C4U-der 

Away 

Oiler 

Watchman. 

Dyer 

Incapac — 

Farmer 

Dead 

Second  i 

band. 
Elevator  I 

man. 
Dead 


B< 
Home.! 
Home.! 
Away. 

Bonia. 


W«rt 


Hona^ 

Work. 

Hoin*. 
Home 
Home. 
Home. 
Borne. 

Borne. 
Bome, 
Home- 
Home. 
Borne. 
Borne. 
Borne. 
Home. 
Bome. 
Hom«. 
Work 
Work. 

War%. 


i 


o  Not  reported. 


t  Including  2  other  memben. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATF^Continued. 

SOUTH  GABOLINA—Conliiiiied. 


Membcrthtp  of  (amily. 


cnudren  of 


I 

Un-I  10 
def    to 

10.    13. 


a  I  2 

2  2 

a  i  3 

...  2 

..  a 

i    1,  2 

J.  2- 

:  4  1  3 1 


U  I  10  I 
and  and  I 
IS.  ovT 


To- 
tal. 


To- 


-,  ',  • 

...      2       6 

...     2      G 

-.,     I  I    6 
..,     3  \  11 

.-I  e 

J.!, 

i       3     10 
I   I. ..J   ID 


3  2  I  ,,..'    S  I 

I 

,32  1     J ,  jn 

,     I  '  I 

'         I  I         i 

i    3 ;  2  '  2  .,..'    S 

t        ^ 

2  S  I  I    3  '  in 

I 

1  2  1  I     1  ,     7 

I  ' 

I  '  a  I     1     (I 

I    :i  '  3  )        I  6 

2  2  I  '    2  9 
1  :^  I        1       T 


!',','r-i' 


Income  of  fmmiJy  poal  y^iu. 


KftnilnES  T'l- 


Pftth- 


•2BP 
»t3 


CbRdnii— 


Moth-; 
er.     Urv» 
der 


lie  t30G 

I 

I  am 


300 

22D 

375 

aos 

32S 

aao 

^ 

ma 

234  I 

i.oao 


300   ...... 


sn^ti   ...... 

3«  1...... 

ODD  \ 

1 
221  '' 

1 

"i 

340 
1«5 

ait 

3»1 

325 
102 
3tt 

3N 

409 

205 

J7l 

370 


478     2aS 

I 
4A0  '  470 


U 

and 
15. 


tl3S 


3)2 


30S 

JGl 


and 
ovtr. 


Otber. 


105    390 

Si7  ;  27* 


12(12 

680 
G04 

256 
370 


243 

1^ 


419 


5fl0 


175 


MA 

72 

2i 

5 
10 

2 

W 


u 


Total 
earti- 
\n^ 
and 
In- 
pome 
pwl 
ye«j. 


312 

127 

im 


•670 
900 

8» 

S41 
1,028 

T77 

9n 

4fl7 

8«e 

1,4%» 
l.OOS 

0)1 

2.550 

1,100 
1,399 


374    in '  m'. 

I 

40S     100  ;  3S5 

117     2&  I  <3fiO 

415  '  2n  ,  2S0 

301     300  i  288  '        35 


10 

1,797 

14 

1.504 

20 

7J0 

70 

l.MS 

35 

1,140 

39 

MO 

10 

fll2 

Ann. 
re- 
laln- 
pdby 
t'tiil- 


drm  jAf. 
10    ' 
■nd 
ovvt. 


4 


30» 


Rent 

past 


«2e 
3e 

32 

18 

30 
24 
37 

as 

M 
24 

O.B. 

20 
72 

20 
SO 
20 
34 
30 
52 
52 


Pet  Giolta 
weawy 
In-Dooie  of 
fiunlty  Jrss 
carDlDg!  of 
pbUdrcQ 

Un- 
der 
le. 

Un- 
der 

14. 

I0.7S 

saTs 

1.02 

l.K 

L10 

1.1«! 

2.&I 

2.64 

3.27 

2.27 

l.fiO 

1.50 

1.31 

1,31 

.as 

.W 

1.30 

1.2» 

3.01 

2.20 

.no 

1.36 

.07 

1.17 

1.20 

l.*7 

4.10 

4.fi8 

.01 

l.U 

1.12 

2.3AI 

2.41 

2.74 

2.74 

a.2T 

1,31 

2.00 

.04 

1.51 

l.lfi 

l.Sl 

,50 

1.22 

.03 

.1)1 

h 

1 

1)6 

117 

IIB 

]]» 
130 

131 

123 
133 
134 

135 

IM 

127 
138 

13B 

13P 

in 

133 

134 
136 
IM 
137 

13S 


100 

Atnerkao 

m 

Americui 

1«2 

Americui 

103 

Amerfcftn 

IM 

Amrrtcati 

m 

Am«-|can 

IM 

AiD«ii<?aD 

1«7 

American 

196 

Amriican 

19& 

Amfllcfto. 

an) 

Americao 

aoi 

Ameiiciia 

« locliidlog  123  nvfllved  rrom  sal 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

^OTTTH  CABOUNA— Continued. 


Strmbeisblp  artarallj. 


Chltdnmar 


der    to 

10.  la. 


u 

and 
15. 


16 
and 
ov'r 


2 

3 

I 
2  I 

2 


I       2 

I  I     2  ' 
I 

4i   ai 


.1 ;  1 


2.11 
4  '    2 


To- 
tal 

era. 


a  :  te 


M  I 

0  I 
6 

a 


D  '  10 
1  .10 


3  I  11 
2  '  10 
eNot 


I      ' 
I       5 

reported. 


ljlit>oiiie  ot  EamjLy  paat  /ear. 


E«rii[api  of— 


Fath. 


IfDttL^ 

er. 


ChlldTVt]— 


Unr 
drr 
14. 


11 
and 

la. 


and 


Other. 


1417  ! 


,  tiso 


Ml 

no 

313 

MO 


mi 
am 

493 


300  ' 

m 

ISO 
3S0 


2« 
435  I 

331  I 

300  I 

I 

128  I 

400  I 


ISO  tioo     ine 


m 
m 

174 
353 

110 


140 


aoo 


270 


33S     17a        277 


403 

IBO 

343 

aso 

2S0 

330 

«» 

380 

3S7 

110 

a«i 

90 

150 

MO 

00 

iX 

IBS 

im 

«o 

m 

175 

ISO 

loa 

lio 

105 

m 

210 

270 

84 

199 

■  t3S 


154     280 


SS5 

3S0 

162 

752 
I.IOG 

20O  I 
305 

500 
325 


735  I 

2S0 

702 
234 


35 
AS 

100 
00 


03 

130 


300 
125 


a 


esm- 
IQKS 
and 
[n- 
rome 
paat 
year. 


re- 
tain- 
dd  by 

chiL- 

dren 

W 

and 


Pot  capLla 

weekly 
litcotne  of 
family  lea 
eamlnj^  of 

past     i^bJldren. 

year. 


Rent 


S5     28Q     1,034  5     1,672 

105     m        iMl       '97     1,8»4 

(f  Including  $25  received  from  sale  of  cow. 


1004 

687 
505 

sii 

835 
724 

lot 

1,006 

T»4 

ao3 

1,006 

1,055 
1,4SI 

000 

1,338 
2,04£ 

1.431 

1,181 
1.030 

373 

1.400 

I.IflS 

1,352 
000 


laM 


354 


100 
4I« 

7m 


m 


143 


m 

3ft 

20 

24 
34 

03 

« 

36 

ar 

36 

36 
48 


Un- 
der 

10. 


11.32 

1.00 

«56 

-W 
L3S 

L32 

-7« 

1.3S 

.85 
1.13 

2.07 
l.fil 


2.33 
3.49 

1,S3 
2.40 

3.31 
1.30 

.17 
1.69 
t.32 

3.08 


Va. 
der 
14. 


n 

1.49 

52 

2.04 

74 

2.94 

tl.4B 

i.m 

.50 

L2a 

1.32 
1.32 
1.74 

1.44 

1.35 
1.83 

2.46 
2.00 

.97 

2.57 
4.05 

2.31 
3.04 

2.42 

1.04 

.07 

a.  32 

1.** 

2.44 
2.21 

2.53 
3.44 


178 

176 

177 

178 
179 

ISO 

181 

182 

183 

184 
185 

im 

187 

188 

180 
100 

191 
103 

193 
194 

106 

106 
197 

193 

199 

200 
201 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA— Continued. 


Un- 
der 

10. 


Membenhip  of  famlty . 


Cnlldireti^r 


14 
and 
15. 


and 
ov'r 


1  , 

1  I 

2  , 
1 


3 

^ 

3  k 

2 

S  ' 

I  1 

1 
3' 

2  ' 

I 

•i 

To- 
tal. 


Ta- 
tel 
wage 
earn- 
ers. 


I       V 


Incomfl  of  famlty  pvt  ye^r. 


EunlngH  ot— 


Fnib- 


ma 

160 

200 
633 
37S 
300 

300 

6fi0 


Molb- 

er. 


tllW 


345 
:MJ5 
175 
t«1 


15a 
413 


300 
300 
300 


Chlldnn- 


liiD 


Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 

15. 

1203 

I2S0 

185 

170 

i^ 

110 

210 

210 

341 

IH 

1& 

«) 

1» 

205 

l(tO 

75 

140 

1«0 

65 

115 

3]|> 

225 

236 

200 

124 

2&4 

4 

140 

77 

14 

75 

235 

lliO 

375 

l.'* 

24N 

^» 

aoo 

133 

AW 

176 

400 

n 

44S 

U 

USA 

1^ 

238 

im 

156 

im 

230 

iM 

100 

150 

200 

150 

200 

75 

170 

16 
and 
over. 


1^1 
5S0 

2fiS 
641 
474 

230 

SO 

200 

213 
300 

1.3*3  ' 

sm  I 

im ' 

I 

I 

I.TIO 
3b3 

705 
1% 


Other, 


li 

32 

103 
64 
21 

121 

75 

33 

U 
35 


30 

190 


3fi 
30 

4m 

fiO 


Total 
oam- 

[op 

and 

In- 
come 

past 
year. 


Ami. 

Uto- 
«dbf 

cbiJ- 
dron 
W 
and 
over. 


1,137 

m» 

1,291 
005 

1,132 

«a 

356 

2,143 

1,305  I 

1.419 

034 

714 

1,013 

i.aeo 

1,310 
2,708 


Rralt 

put 


t33S 
150 

16» 
|] 

317 


444 

157 


76 


5U 

145 
2iiS0 


1,390 

m 

¥1^ 

l,lf« 

215 

334 

807 

60 

6ao 

710 

1,034 

,.,,., 

050 

S36 
63 

24 

(3 
36 
IS 

24 

34 
24 

24 

24 

U 

IS 

30 

36 

m 

72 

M 

48 

3A 
M 

3« 

62 
52 
3Q 
34 

1^ 

3« 

IB 


Per  caotta 

weekly 
iDcomc  of 
family  [ps& 
tATuiuga  of 

{hJldrcQ 


Un- 
der 
16. 


^1.01 
1.37 

1.32 
21 77 
1.57 
LIS 

i.es 

1,7* 
1.03 

um 

3.34 

1.67 

l.f>3 

I.IS 
2.01 

I.S7 

1,97 
l.fl* 

4.54 

3.33 
1.31 
.« 

1.11 
3.3» 

1.30 

.83 

1.15 
l.ffi! 

LftS 


Un- 
der 
14. 


il.TO 
1.W 

1.5« 

3.45 

3.07 

1.28 

3.35 

1.B5 

I.3« 
2.14 

2.65 

2.09 


303 

30S 

3(M 
305 

aoa 

207 

203 

20B 

210 
211 

212 

213 


2.4S       2t4 


1.61  [ 

3.ori 

t.m  ( 
3.43! 


216 

210 

317 
318 

3ie 


5.12  I  220 

I 

3.42  I  931 

2.^  333 

1.68  233 


1.60 
3.16 

1.B& 

1.00  . 

1.7B 
2.43  ■ 


224 

225 

226 
227 
238 

230 


3.76  I    231 
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Table  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:  AGE, 
CONDiTIUN  OF  THE  CBIIJ>  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

SOUTH  CAEOLmA— Contiiiue<L 


mi 

904 
£33 
236 
237 
338 

23S 

340 
241 
342 
343 
244 
a  15 
245 

347 

348 
249 
350 


Tilt  Dithfr 


nativity. 


ATuerJcui. 
Anjerican. 
Americvi, 
American. 
Amerlisn. 
American. 
Amfricaa.... 

American^... 

Am^rteaa., 
Ameftmn.. 
Atnerlon.. 
Ama-lnn.. 
American.. 
Am«rlrfln.. 
AmFricaa., 


American. 
Amertran. 
Amprkan. 
AmeTli'jLn....l 


Yni. 

In 
U.S. 


551  .\merl(-fln.. 
2S2  ,  Amedran. 
35^1  I  AmcTliiiM. 


Ainerk-an„.,|, 
Anicrktin.... 
AmprJcan — I, 


Amcrlfun ,. 

.4m*T|pan.... 
Amprlfan..,.  , 


3^  '  Amerlc«n....| 
a;7     Amirican.... 


Tbc  child. 


254     FleniL-ih.,,,.!      I 
2^     Amn-k  an. ...... 

2afi     AmPTiran ,.,. 

257     Ajrii>rJfiiri,...|,..,. 
2S«     Anieriran 
253}  1  Amprk^an 

»3 

2lii.1 
204 
2(a 


Bex 


aw     .\nierUan .. 

i  I 

269  I  Ariiorinm...... 

I  I 
2T0     Amcritan 


271 
272 
273 


Aiiierkan ' 

Amerk-an 

American.... 


....{ 


F. 
K. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
(I  F. 


Age 


F.  I  13 

F..     13 
F.  '  13 


O^junatlon  or 
IndOfltry. 


13 
13 
13 
13 

,  '^ 
13  , 

14; 

13 

14 

13 
!  14 
i  '3 


Doffer...... 

Spooler. — 
SiAnotr . .  -  - 

tkfBet 

Sploorr.... 

Dniw«- 

BpEooer .... 
SbtnnpT.... 
Tler-tn  .  „ . 
Warper. . . . 
WSodCT.... 
Winder.... 
Spinner. . . . 

SplDDCT*.  .  -  - 

Spinner. , . . 

Sp]nn«r 

Vfeaver,... 
Drawer. , . . 
Doffw,,,.. 

Doflfer 

Doffer..... 
Tlnter  boy . 
Tinier  boy. 


Doflfr, , . 
Dofler. . . 
Sweeper. 
Dofler . . . 


Days 
work- 
ed 
put 
year. 


aoo 
iw 
so 
iw 

2fiS 

ass 

%5 
130 
2M 
363 

2m 

2m 

20^ 
3»B 
295 
75 
255 
300 
300 
2110 
200 
240 

260 
290 
225 
290 


Weavi-r ZiO 

r>Ofler,. ,    21S 

Doffer......   ,.     2W) 


DolTer. , , , . . 
niQth  Inspector. 
Spinner.,   . 


25,^ 
3^ 
1§0 


Splnnpr . .   2W 

Spinner !  2fi0 

Spinner :  380 

Spooler.. 25M 

Spinner........  l&O 

Weaver. 2»5 


Weaver. 
Splnnrr. 
Sptntier. 


Spinner,.,.,...      170 
Spinner. 2tV> 


Moa. 

Earn- since 
Imps  I  be- 
p»at  I  plJj- 
year,  jnln^ 
work 


265 
2C0 
280 
90 
300 
260  i 
290 
200  , 


tl7A 
65 

2fi 
IflO 

m 

177 
300 
275 
71 
294 
£» 

144 

102 
14G 

306 
50 
12a 
225 
205 
2-17 
23) 
ISO 

221 
JI5 
113 

•im 

ISO 
173 
200 

179 

90 

142 
250 
252 

}m 

300 


238  i  321 
140  '  isa 
290       30O 


Splimer 
DolTer.. 
Doffer.. 
Spinner 
DotTer.. 
Doffcr.. 
Spinner 

Spinner _. 

Spinner i     150 

Spinner |    240 

Doller 200 

Spooler 275 

"'pooler I    290 

o  Not  reported. 


fl4 
133 

JcU 

150 

160 

30 

225 

221 

290 

80 

50 

204 

150 

165 

360 


Can 
read 
and 
write 


school 

tend- 

uice. 


24 

m 

IS 

60 
10 

u 

30 
24 

sa 

24 

4a 

4S 

72 
15 
15 

34 
36 
00 
4S 
3fi 
12 

00 
36 

m 

12 
4L* 
36 

10 
30 
12 

24 

48 
36 
1^4 
24 

38 

60 

12 

m 
m 

24 
30 
5 
60 
12 
72 
12 

24  1  Yes. 
48  ;  No. 
48  No. 
36  No. 
48  I  Yes, 


Yes, 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Ye*. 
No. 
No, 
No. 
Yw, 
Yea. 
Yea. 
No. 
Yes 
No, 
Yes 
Y«i 
Yes 
Yd. 
No. 
Yes 
No. 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 

No. 
No. 
Yes 

No. 

Yea 
Yes 
Yes 

Y'ea 
Yea 
No. 

Yea 

No. 
Yes 
No. 
No. 
Yea 

Yea 
Yea 
Yea 

Yea 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Ye 


If  «mlienhJp  ni 


QcctiiHtlon  or  coo-  i 
dltlon  of-       I 


Athcr. 


g  }ln«p«t4)r..| 
.  jlS  I  •  a  h  e  r 
1    tender.      I 

4    1  ' 

iJFaraier, . . . 

IC  1  o  t  b  ' 

f    weigher. 
[ov«w*r..J 

JDeod...  ....| 

|D«seTt«r... 

JFoUcemMi . 

Weaver. . . , 
Oiler....... 

tNfSd 

Sweeper . . . 
Dead  . . _ . 
UiifblnUt . . 
Qath-iQQin 

Wte........ 

Watchman 
Card  band  . 
Ro  v  1  ti  g 

hand. 
Cleaner.  . . . 
Carpenter. ., 
Filling  i;ul>  I 

ter. 
Weaver... 
Dead....... 

Dnw^lramei 

tender. 
Oiler.....  J 
Dead.......! 

Weaver 

Farmer , . .  , 
Slubber...,' 
Slasher 

tender.  , 
I>wd.,...J 
Card  hand  . 
Roving 

hand.  i 
Picker..... 

Sweeper 

|carpenter.. 
Farmer 


IB 
10 
14 

36 


15 


:> 


18 


}  Picker. 
15  JDead... 


JDead. 
Ig  I } Deserter...! 


Moth- ' 

er.    t 


Work, 

Hwne'J 

i 

Hoiee,' 

IJome-l 

Boom.! 
Home.' 
UoDir.' 

Houie.l 

Work.  I 
Work ., 
Wort. I 
Home. 
DotDf. 
Home. 
□otAr. 

Borne, 
Bome. 

Home. 
Bovae. 

Uooif. 
Bofne. 
Home. 

Work  .J 
Work. 

Work  J 

Work,, 
Hofoe  ' 
Home. 
Home.] 
Home.' 
Home.' 

Home. 
BoTite.|; 
Home. 
I 
Home. 

Ilomr.' 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home.: 
Work.: 
Work. I 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— (.>inyDued. 

SOITTH  CABOLINA— CoDtmued, 


MembMtbtp  at  fimdy. 


Cblldrefi  or 
Bges— 


der    to   oQd 

10.  n.  u. 


16 
and 

QV't 


I 

1 
I 
2 

I  i... 

2 

3 


I 
I 
?   .... 


2   .... 

1  !.... 

1 

1 

I 

1 


-.4  1  .... 


To. 


To- 
tal 
wage 

ers. 


Tncome  of  famfly  post  year. 


EetmlQgS'  or— 


Fath. 


Holh- 


£Q4 

417 


301 
480 


53T 

»1 

3£S 


31^ 


2?0 


W7 
^^ 
WO 

250 
390 

am 
'iis 

2S2 


404 

75 


M5 
200 

300 

MO 

aoo 
350 


fis3  tna 

25 


63 

31  a 

300 


313 
210 
13S 

434 


Chndrfm— 


der 
14. 


122 

aoo 

71 

330 
144 

140 

£0 
138 
225 
2DS 
347 
221 
ISO 

221 
215 
113 
280 

IfiO 
173 
200 

179 

169 
BO 

U2 
250 
352 
220 
108 
200 

331 
03 

200 

94 

366 

IBO 

30 

221 

m 


350  E  1C5 


14 
and 


S&5 
1110 

177 
275 

3H 


16 
over. 


frMO 


Otber, 


290 
3TS 

540 

^46  ' 
IttI  I 
330  I 


390 
000  I 
3351 


tio 

233 

30 
40 

IB 
21 

36 


30 

..... 

626 

133 

421 

4U« 

1,206 

45 

a 
s 

S4 

92& 
2&& 

38 
132 

312 

10 

230 
1.053 
1,047 

40 

1 

100 

.....       ISO 

10 

.....     8oy 
ai 

...,.       240 
464 

.....        220 

67 
33 

^« 

36 

415 

53 

...-.!      364 

» 

.....     aes 

14 

100 

33 

325 

510 

40 

3ii0 

780 

Total 
c&m- 
ings 
and 
Id- 

jnst 
year. 


tl,<Hfi 

MM 

Slfl 
1,1»4 

1,400 

t.3«6 

473 

l.lld 

484 

1,431 
539 

S49 

i,:a4 
i.7ao 

1.084 

i,i» 

MS 

610 
1,«96 
1,677 

811 

479 
MO 


1,133 
980 
1135 
837 
SS5 

451 
408 
8117 

gu 

721 
8BS 

l.OOS 
l.Ml 

Loan 

1,367 


Ami, 

toln- 
et!  by 
cbU- 
drea 
13 

over. 


lILent 
post 
year. 


t333 

4IW 


150 


305 
36 


•i£t 


m 


230 


£0 


Per  eapita 
weekly 

IncoDic  or 
fmnlly  iesa 
ettitiiti^  of 

cliLldrcn, 


der 


152 

53 

38 
36 

36 
30 
18 

36 

24 
36 
18 
48 
53 

ea 

60 

78 
34 
88 
48 

34 
64 

34 

36 
24 
IS 

36 
52 
53 
24 
34 
18 

3« 

e3 

36 
24 

3d 

O.H. 

24 
£3 
24 
53 

3G 


12.65 

1.B4 

.68 
1.30 

3.49 

3.33 
1.09 

3.U 

3.78 
4,18 

2,08 
1.93 
2.04 
3.86 

i.m 

3,06 
1.12 
1.S3 

2.21 
3.31 
3.55 

3.04 
1.49 
2.16 

3.49 

2.80 
3.50 
1.01 
2.34 
3.39 

.83 

.05 
3.14 

2.7T 
1.76 

1.61 

2.40 

2,41 

1.85 

1.86 

3,57 


dco- 
14. 


13. 80 
3.30 

i.or> 

1.74 

3.19 
4.37 
1.58 
2.67 

2,7S 
4.  IB 
.)i2 
2.08 
1.02 
2.54 
3.85 

1.G6 
3.06 
1.13 
1.33 

2.21 
3.21 
3.55 

3.04 
1.40 
2.16 

3.49 
3.  BO 
3.50 
1.01 
2.34 
3.30 

.99 
3.14 

3.77 
1,75 

2.05 

3.13 

3.03 

2.09 

1.64 

5.30 


I 


333 
3a 

^4 

330 

237 

238 

239 
2W 
341 
242 
343 
244 
245 
246 

247 
348 
249 
3.50 

251 

223 

254 
355 
25« 

257 
2iSS 
34i0 
2W 
261 
202 

2m 

2M 
306 

268 
269 
270 
271 
373 
373 


<>  Including  1  other  member. 
49460°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 57 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOTITH  CABOLINA— Continued. 


Membn«blp  of  tatany. 


Chtldrea  of 


10. 


14 
and 


le 
uid 


IS.  oVt 


To- 


To- 
tal 

WHfB 


^, 


iDcotne  of  family  put  feu*. 


Earalnjp  of— ^ 


Pftth- 


tSLS 

2Si 


2» 
2iO 

361 

217 


32fi 


34 

aoo 

SCO 
7J0 
3X5 


ara 

413 

310 


CblldRQ— 


dsr 
It. 


Jtaeo  taoo 


f300 


7* 

150 

117 


ISO 

ISO 
175 
40 
W 
190 
J12S 
14£ 
....    1S8 

104 

350  7* 
270  200 
ig3     175 

SO 

im 

lao 


14 

and 
15. 


ifl 

aad 
over. 


ISO 
1,001 


730 


500 


ZT5 


410 


7W 
574 
270 
521 


1,092 

7m 


4M 

595 


Other 


f43 

10 

ae 

34 

as 

40 


54 


37 


aoo 


90 


130 


ToUl 
earn- 

and 
In- 

paat 
year. 


|1,1S:^ 
l,Q3ft 
3,014 

NO 
1,13S 

«g 

1,810 


4M 

no 

»o 

«3S 

700 

B47 

§0     I,fliBe 

110     3.0» 

I 
24a  I  a,131 


130 

fla 

35 


«5& 

TOO 

1,003 

090 

eai 
i,ua 

l.OOfi 

i,s« 


Amt. 
rs- 
talli- 
ed by 

m\- 

dreQ 

and 
over. 


130 

UM 


lU 


m 


m 


7m 


to 


m 


BKmt 

past 
yMT. 


136 

73 
» 

ao 

34 


F«r«apl|s 

WMklT 
iDiMniQ  of 

fftiDlly  lent 
varnlDf^  of 
cbtldren. 

der 

10. 

tJn- 
der 

14, 

t3.oe 

13.34 

1.33 

3.31 

2.86 

3.M 

.1$ 

t.33 

3,10 

3,66 

.«3 

1.31 

X38 

3.94 

l.«3 

2.1* 

.W 

1.05 

l.«3 

1.06 

.n 

i.3e 

^.n 

l.«B 

1.83 

1.S4 

lo» 

L35 

1.83 

1,47 

1,74 

3.53 

4,30 

tos 

4.57 

±m 

3.44 

L51 

3.12 

M 

1.79 

3.35 

ass 

in 

3.05 

3.13 

3.35 

tm 

L80 

1.19 

l-SS 

3.«0 

af* 

3Sl 


38S 

2gB 
2S7 
288 
3S0 
2» 
391 
392 
3B3 

m 

m 

309 

aoo 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA— Concluded. 


Mf>mb«rsti(p  of  tamDy. 


ctiildren  of 
age*— 


Un- 
dcf 


W.  I  W, 


U 

and 
IS. 


16 
ttnd 


I  To- 


To- 

U1 

wage 

era. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 


Eamlngs  of— 


Fath- 
er. 


er. 


476 


76 
sao  -  tl44 

30a 


306 
460 
450 

330 
ISO 
390 
200 
360 
400 


1,153 
ISA 

200 
400 


CMtdnsD— 


Un- 
der 
14. 


14    I      I« 

aad     and 
IS.     over. 


•225 

130 

isa 

1T5 

sa 
im 

00 
3iB 

a78 
iss 

138 

*» 
^0 

136 
132 

13fi 

100 

436 


1374 

SS7 
43fi 

675 


865 

SH& 
465 
B37 
150 

1,328 
470 
440 
22S 
300 
720 
676 

1,114 


460 

700 
236 


Otbtr. 


W7 

IS 


45 
160 
3130 
181 


20 
3B0 


Total 

earn- 
ing 
and 
Iw- 

coDie 
post 

year. 


Amt. 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chll- 
drea 
16 
and 
over. 


1972 

4^ 

1,312 

670 

773 

6flS 

1,276 

1,2»0 

710 

1,503 

743 

1,906 

1,000 

l.OOS 
IJOO 
J,  631 
1,300 
l,a4ft 
1,242 

1,020 
1.360 


poit 

yflar. 


900 


335 


jt4g 


768 
134 
3S6 


60 
320 


3» 
39 
48 
41 
52 
41 
O.H 
31 

24 

TS 
24 
24 
39 
36 
36 
24 
43 
78 
43 

41 
48 


Per  caclta 

wieekly 
Incotne  of 
family  it^ 
earalnj^  of 
children. 


Un- 
der 
ItJ. 


1.18 
3.66 
l.SS 
1.74 
1.25 
2.60 
2.41 
3.» 
3.80 
1,«S 
4.27 
3.30 
3.44 

hm 
tm 

3.01 
3.45 
2.3S 
5.73 

aas 

Z53 
1-76 


ITq- 

der 
1*. 


3ei 
3fia 
35a 

3&4 

3,% 

sai 

357 
3fi8 
3S« 

360 
361 

am 

3SI 

364 
3G6 
364 
367 

sm 

370 
371 

sn 

373 


OEOBQIA. 


n   1 

2 

I 

3 

10 

s' 

1182 

•160 

taoo 

1768 

•03 

•1.4BI3 

tl8S 

•48 

•2.01 

•2.58 

1 

J 

I  1 

4 

2 
4 

366 

...... 

loo 

178 

17 

483 

400 

14 

42 
-IS 

1.M 
.43 

1.84 

t 

I 

1 



1 

110 

U3 

3 

'i   1 

1 

3 

K 

3 

160 

eae 

7 

S63 

^6 

30 

2.2.'> 

2.26 

4 

1 
1 

1 

I 

S 

A 

20O 

...... 

240 

....- 

250 

S& 

74fi 

170 

62 

1.31 

1.21  ' 

i 

-' 

i2 

1 

.... 

6 

4 

1303 

112 

2!i0 

,.....,. 

....... 

646 

18 

.vt 

1.71 

« 

2 

1 

, 

4 

4 

....... 

155 

ao? 

340 

...... 

•m 

30 

.76 

LM 

7 

1 

,1  , 

1 

7 

6 

571 

32 

86 

41 

24i 

7W 

«24 

1.76 

1.08 

S 

1 

.'  . 

1 

6 

4 

300 

136 

1S7 

375 

99 

040 

4B 

3.14 

3.^ 

» 

1  1  1 

... . 

3 

3 

230 

34 

leo 

....... 

304 

& 

1.41 

2,37 

10 

:i 

1  1 
1  ) 

1 
1 

1 
i 

"a" 

1 
4 

1 
6 

7 

I 
S 
12 

3 
6 
3 
8 

273 
1«J 
300 
337 

144 

145 
33fi 

77 

,.-.. 

270 

»42 

176 

1,119 

40 
...... 

727 
1,307 

701 
1,«78 

142 

■  iis' 

46 
«6 
34 
83 

1.60 
3.U8 
1.S3 
2.41 

1.60 
3.  OS 
1.83 
3.41 

11 

13 
13 
U 

c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent 


WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — COTTON   TEXTILES. 

Table  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  l(i  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:    AGE. 
CONDITION  OF  TOE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

OEOBOIA— A  ontinued. 


American. , 
American. , 
American., 
American.. 


Amortmn.. 
AittprUmn., 


TbcohUd. 


Oocniatkin  or 
laaoBlry. 


a  Not  reported. 


Doffer 

I-Kifler 

End  lier 

Splisnt^r 

Spinner 

Spimier 

bpltwer 

Uiofler. 

I>olIer 

Doffer 

Laborer 

Doffer 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Poller 

Sptnner 

Poller 

Doffpf 

Spinner 

DolTer 

Qijillcr 

guilliT 

Band  boy . , . 

SplnntT 

Itoffer. 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner..... 

I>oiri'r 

Dofler 

Spinner 

Doffer 

I>ofIer 

Weaver 

Doffer 

Spooler 

Doffer 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Dofler 

Spinner 

Spinner,,... 
Spinner..... 

Spltiner 

Doffer 

Spinner 

Dofler 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner,.... 

Spinner 

End  pteoer. . 
End  pleoer. . 
Spinner— --- 

l>offer 

Winder 

Creelcr 

Creeler 

Spinner.. 
Spinner.' 
Spinner, 

k 


Day 
work- 
ed 
pMt 
year. 


aao 

300 

aw 

90 
90 

40 

aoo 

100 
277 

277 

21fi 
210 
21fi 
80 
2(10 
250 
200 
210 
200 
192 
284 
200 
2»5 

ino 

205 
110 
120 
2(10 
200 
SQO 
2S0 
250 
300 
304 
280 
2M) 
275 
290 
2S5 
200 
200 
270 
200 
270 
2Si5 
200 
290 
275 
70 
200 

2m 

85 
200 
200 

75 
2BU 
240 
ZVJ 
252 


Moe. 

Earn- si  nee 


ings 
post 
year. 


9X0 
330 

loa 

23 
23 
24 

lao 
m 

217 
217 

45 
108 
209 
185 

32 
104 
100 
120 
loM 
150 
141 
284 
174 
177 

50 
2O0 

33 

3fi 
130 
105 
150 
140 
125 
132 
130 
252 
]()5 
100 
170 
ISO 

too 

125 
162 
10(1 
270 
270 
100 
21S 
222 

14 
104 
154 

»1 
187 
144 

ao 

145 
14S 
151 
151 
135 
160 


be- 
Rln- 
nhiK 
work 


Memtietatyp  All 
ikunliy. 


Oocn 


npatknoro 
dltloo  of— 


PatlMr. 


Loom  fixer. 
HoltflUn'... 
De«l, 

PlAoerlumd 


Ojotnctor.    Bone. 


Blacksmith 


Roving 
hood. 

Gardener... 

Carpentor.. 


-Engineer. . . 


Boss,  spln- 
alugrootn. 


todlng  I  other  memtjer. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

OBOBOIA— Continued. 


Uemberahlp  of  ramllj 

Ijic!«)]B«  of  (bjiillf  past  year. 

aod 
tn- 

{iast 
year. 

Ami, 
re- 

t«la- 
edby 
cbll- : 

10 
And 

OTflT. 

Rent 

PMt 

jmr. 

P«TapJt» 

Income  of 
fiunlly  lesss 
^wnlnp  of 

children,   i 

Chlldiieii  of 

tal. 

Efiknologsof— 

Other. 

1 

i 

11 
■ad 

and 
OT'r 

FUb- 

er. 

Uotli' 
ef. 

GhlldnsD—      ' 

1 

Un- 
der 
JO. 

1 

w 
13. 

tfn- 

der 

14. 

14 

uid 
16. 

13 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16, 

Un- 
di!r 
14. 

1 

1 
3 
1 

"" 

3 
1 

2 

t330 
180 

... . ,  f 

330 

im 

•330 

200 

•32 

1933 

J, 135 

3S3 

1120 

Si 

39 

t3L58 

3.17 
l.fiT 

12. « 
3,17 
1.67 

13 
lA 
17 

2 

1 

4 

4 

S38 

•u 

46 

3S 

438 

m 

1.9R 

1.98 

13 

3 

2 

.... 

9 

4 

250 

144 

114 

ism 

32 

.70 

.78 

10 

3 

2 

1 

9 

& 

200 

...... 

aio 

«17 

304 

38 

l.flTO 

44 

LM 

l,«l 

20 

S 

S 

2 

•10 

« 

240 

163 

an 

310 

3 

l.ON 

32 

.at 

l.fl| 

21 

i 

i 

2 

w 

« 

2S« 

13a 

n» 

m 

77 

1,049 

1171 

*aT 

L«e 

l.TC 

33 

— 

2 



^ 

4 

1^ 

S78 

laa 

..,,... 

13fi 

680 

0-H. 

LOO 

IM 

23 

3 

2 

,.., 

7 

i 

3(10 

42a 

217 

fiO 

1.03Q 

53 

1.44 

hU 

24 

2 
i 

Z 

2 

S 

2 
3 

6 

3 
3 

3 

T 

Sfil 

2S0 

475 

230 

30 
'103 

fiSl 
l.O&O 

371 

1.300 

480 

34 
48 

3Q 

4a 

.74 
1.93 

,«7 

2.83 

.74 
1.99 

.97 

3.85 

25 

TM 

m 

.... 

"— 

aoo 

750 

27 

3S0 

2S 

* 

I 

2 
3 

1 

3 

3 
2 

a 
a 

,... 

10 
0 

6 

1 

4 

3 
4 

339 

133 

S6S 

iTO 

133 

IBB 

IM 
1« 

eeo 

440 
9Q 

1,180 

3« 

33 

24 
43 

3ft 

.40 

1.39 

L73 

.91 
1.09 

.« 
1.63 

3.00 

39 

30 

31 

eaa 

3S0 

33 

290 

31 

... 

:! 

0 

£ 

300 

aiB' 

S39 

350 

t,10O 

S3 

3.03 

2.n 

34 

3 

2 

2 

IC 

e 

ao 

....,., 

U& 

1«4 

372 

97 

981 

14« 

t&i 

1.34 

1.66 

35 

2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

S 
6 

5 

a 

31S 

30 

144 
14S 

460 

11 

1 

833 
441 

..„.. 

S3 

.65 

1.43 
1.32 

3ft 

»5 

37 

a 
1 

t 

2 

8 

e 

146 
18S 

30S 
300 

450 

l,09fi 

223 

43 

53 

1.30 

.63 
Z31 

311 

310 

........ 

3$0 

39 

e  Estimated  value  of  frea  rent.       '  Including  3100  received  from  sale  of  cow,  farm  tools,  and  poultry. 
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Table  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  Ifi  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK:   AGE. 
rONDITION  OF  THE  THILD  AND  THE  FAMl 

OE OB GIA-  Continued. 


S6 


Tbetaibcr. 


Race  and 
Ufttlvily. 


Sex  Age 


Amerkaii.... 

I 

American.... 

American....  ....- 

American....' 

American....' . 

A  ifii*rtr>i^n ,  ,  ^  , ' 

American....'  .... 

AmerlcAn 

American...., 

American....    .  .. 

American...., 

AmcrUsan 

Ameri&ui 

American ' 

American L:  .. 

Atnerioan 

American.... 

American... . 

. 

1 
AmeiicaQ 

American 

Ajnerlcau 

American 

American. . . . 

American 

American.... 

Amartoan 

Amerloaa.... 

Amertcan 

\ 

Amertcan.... 

Amflftean.... 

Amariou.... 
Ainaclciui. . . . 

.... 

Anerloaa.... 
American 

. 

I 

The  child. 


Occupation  or 
Jncluslry. 


Doffer 

SfMireband 

Spinner 

Spiaoer. 

Doffer 

Doffer. 

Doffer. 

DoBfer 

Doffer. 

Doffer 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Doffer. 

Sn'nupr 

WcHver 

Spinner 

Spinner, 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner. 

Spinner.... 

Sweeper 

Doffer 

Sweeper 

Spinner 

CreeJer 

Winder 

Doffer 

13     Spinner 

12  Spinner......; 

13  End  tier 

12  Spinner 

13  Spinner 

12  Spinner 

13  Spinner 

H     Doffpr 

12  Doffer. 

13  Doffer, 

15  I  End  piecer 

12  I  Spinner 

13  I>o(Ier 

Creeler 

Doffer 

Doffer.. 

Quiller 

Qulller 

Doffer 

Doffer 

Dotfcr.-.. 

Thread  handler. 

Doffer 

Spooler 

Cord-room  band 

Spooler 

Doffer 

8p4ntnr 

Bwwper 

Doffer. 


k 


o  Inc!udlnpf  1  oiherT^     "V 


Uoa. 

Ean^alncc 


$100 

120 
200 
320 
100 
166 


Mm.. 

ac&ool 


Memberstiipof 
family. 


Ooeu  nttoo  or  coo- 
(flUonof- 


Patlier. 


}D«»d 

|lacapao — 

Dead 

Cloih     in- 
spector. 

Aw»jr 

THamtj.... 
Carponler.. 

Dead 

Incapac 

Incapac 

Laborer 

iQcapae.... 
Loom  fixer. 
Fisherman. 
Huckster... 
Weaver 


Peddkr....    W«1t 


Dead. 


■Sweeper 

Dead 

Dlvoroed... 


Moth- 


Work. 
Wor». 

Ham*. 
Home. 
Rome. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home 
Home. 
Home. 
Home, 
Rome. 
Home. 


Bo 


Carder 

Second 
hand. 

Preataodr. 
FiirgroUw. 


^  Estimated  valoe  c 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

OBOBQIA— Continued . 


HcmbeT^bJp  of  family. 


Children  ol 
ages- 


en- 
dcr 
1'}. 


I 

■•" 

I 

I 

% 

1 

•i 

L 

3 
2 

I 

H 

IS. 


10 


To- 


lQcom«  dI  SAmttj  put  jeat. 


EuQlags  of— 


FBtb- 
er. 


"iHb' 

tiss 

no 

300 

....... 

"46" 

iSD 

4S0 
300 
200 
450 

ao 

31 

33S 

28 

100 

ISO 

260 

120 

em 

eco 

308 

4Si 

m 

isa 

sm 

300; 

4&S 

CWldren- 


MotH- 
er.    I  Un- 
der 
14. 


14»  1130 


300 

tioo 

« 
m 

« 

140 
38 

m 
t» 
lao 
aofi 

tM 
100 

31 


m 
lao 

«14 
10S 

Ml 

m 

201 

230 

30 


14 

and 
15. 


320 


3W 


1(M 


175 


330 


181  !  ISl 
IDS 


125 

m 
iw 


m 

108 
310 

IH 


ifl 

find 


S4£0 

670 
237 


Otbor. 


ISO 
7BI 
2S0 
WT 
364 
W8 
5U 
1,DS6 


ISO 
160 


2.51 


ISi 
125 
380 
430 


S71 


lao 


ISO 
065 
210 


1,000 

064 


d48 
134 


ISO 


20 


10 

10 
214 


191 


IQ 

m 

60 

S7 

tl07 

4 

30 

37 
4S 


47 


m 


MO 


Total 
eam- 

and 

9n. 

post 


Amt. 

toin- 
ed  tay 
chi\- 
dren 
1« 
and 

OVtf. 


t79B 

1,248 
54S 
4» 

338 

1,074 

640 

8Z7 

303 

1,153 

1,106 

1,390 

75& 

798 

4M 

480 

750 


717 
430 
&» 
437 
8St 
M48 

314 
1,002 

sao 
ass 

l,3Bft 
1,07A 

eas 

1,861 
1,398 

sao 

1,057 
03S 


RenL 
paat 
year. 


1410 


70 


297 


ST 


»a  II.  ei  t3.ot 


£3 
32 
23 

34 

u 

39 

lao 

0,H. 
2fi 
S3 
S3 
53 

n 


b2& 
42 
68 
39 
48 
30 

48 

44 

34 

106 
48 

71 

S2 

73 

4S 
Ii2 


weekly 
Income  ot 
family  less 
earning  of 
children. 


TJn-  Un- 
der der 
10.       14. 


3.33 

1.39 

1,7? 
4.06 
2.19 
2.M 

.63 
2.36 
3.79 
3.49 

.06 
1.44 
1,08 
1.44 

.82 


.88 

LIO 
.80 

tos 

I.S4 

.04 

tOl 

1.7S 
.54 

2.6G 

3.78 

,74 

3.93 

3.13 
1,30 

2^35 
1.40 


3.x 

2.8S 
1.39 

L73 

4.08 
2.79 
2.64 

.03 
2.35 
2,79 
3.49 

.M 
1.44 
1  68 
1.44 

1.13 


1.A0 

.88 
LIO 

2.05 
1.94 

.H 
1.34 

1.47 

188 

1.04 

3.  IS 

3,39 

LI4 

3.34 

3.88 
1.05 

2.aa 

1.84 


40 

41 
43 
43 

44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 
&0 

m 

53 
53 

£& 
66 


67 
63 
60 
00 
01 
63 


«4 

6B 
00 

m 
m 

70 

71 

72 
73 

74 

7S 


e  Including  100  recelTed  from  sate  of  furniture. 


97 
»H 
99 

lt» 
101 
102 
l(& 
104 

105 
100 
107 


Anierlcui.... 

American 

Americati. . . . 

American — 
AxnerlcaD 

.... 

Ajnerkan, . . . 

i 

AinerlcAn 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

Ameiicaa 

American.. 

American 

American.... 

American 

American.... 

American 

American... 

American 

\ 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American.... 

13 
13 
13 

o  Not  U'poTVe<\ 

t»  iQCludlDC  S78  received  from  t 


sol  200W8. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

OBOBOIA— Continued . 


Un- 
der 
10. 


Membership  of  tAmilj, 


Chtldmnor 

aget— 


H 
and 
15. 


J 15 
nnd 

OV'T 


To- 
tal. 


To- 
tal 

earn- 
ed. 


2  fS 
X       « 

3  T 

4  9 
2\    7 


laDoniie  of  family  put  year. 


Euiilii)^  of— 


Path-  Moth 
er.        cr. 


•100 

SW 
375 

286 
2« 

2Q0 

m 
m 

303 


131 


WO 
fill 


150 


300 
ISO 


S38 
4S0 


4 

4  ...... 

4  ,      391} 

a .     47* 

4  ;      S43 


4         3 

7  3  ■      473 

8  a      ai2 


|£M 


CtlEldreil— 


Un- 
der 

14. 


fl41 

17 
ISO 

60 

80 
l«0 
116 

71 

lao 
im 

144 

IM 

isa 

32 

150 
115 

10 
IM 

n& 

2t> 
08 

leg 
m 

150 


14 

and 

15. 


108 
lfl9 

aio 

131 
&i5 
asi 

441 

15S 
saA 

294 

£0 

m 

164 

14S 
360 


16 

And 
ovw. 


•584 


5a» 

if3fi 
180 

747 


67D 


173 


331 
373 

177 

560 

415 
325 


S30 

i.nw 
eo7 

l.QAl 
743 

340 

31B 

1.33S 


Olber. 


•19 

7 
80 
420 

Age 


33 

57 
13f 


35 

83 

4CI0 

*7S 


105 
*31 

77 


00 

101 


Total 
Gam- 
fnra 
and 
Jn- 

paat 
ywir. 


Amt. 

toio- 
edby 
c-biU 
dren 
16 
aod 

OVBf, 


10 

S4& 


515 
1,308 

891 
1,108 

1,543 
1,388 
1.473 

en 

443 


SIO 

7M 

841 
1,1S7 

714 

3,050 
QM 
640 

750 

1,328 
1,258 

im 

1,791 
1,373 

375 

B73 

1.906 


a<mt 

put 


Per  capita 
weekly 
lairaiTi*'  of 
ramjly  less 
iwminfiDE' of 
children 


Un- 
der 
le. 


t318 


340 


330 


448 


SB5 

3<l 
48 

SI 

es 

43 

100 

130 
«8 
» 
34 
TB 
46 

44 

78 

44 

31 
48 

m 
u 

53 
38 

48 

87 
78 
64 
33 

33 

91 
42 


11.10 

i.n 

3.00 
1.13 
S.«l 

3^18 

LM 

3.01 

.83 

.87 

i.m 

1.44 

Lei 

L54 

1.08 
3.30 

3.1« 

3.98 

UX) 
3.00 
LSI 
3.15 

3.78 
3,49 
3.35 
3.93 
S.S8 

l.«3 

3.ao 

4.0ti 


der 
14. 


11.39 

1.80 
l.ft8 

2. 38 
1.88 

ZSB 

2.08 

3.77 
3.45 
%M 
L48 

414 

1.74 

2.48 
3.14 

1.68 

\.m 

i.Ol 

3.71 

4.95 

1.29 
3.00 
L57 

2.  IS 

2.78 
3.40 

3.35 
3.93 
2.98 

1.63 
2,20 

4. on 


n 

7T 

n 
m 

81 


84 

85 

m 

m 

m 


90 

91 

93 
93 

94 

96 

96 

tf7 
98 
P9 

100 
101 
102 

104 

105 

106 
107 


« Including  820  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
/  Including  1  other  member. 


0  Including  S23  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— e«»iti«ueti 

OBOEaiA— Continued. 


Membctralilp  at  family. 

i 

Injoome  of  funlly  put  year. 

Total 
mm- 
Inp 
and 
In- 
come 
pftat 
y«ar. 

Amt, 
re- 
tain- 
ed by 
eUll- 
dren 

le 

and 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Per  fttDlta 
weefcly 
income  of 
lamlly  1m* 
eamliiRE  of 
children. 

CblldrdQ  of 
agaa- 

Ukl. 

To- 
Ul 

mee 
cam- 

Eamln^  of— 

OUier. 

der 
10, 

ID 

to 
13. 

H 
Aad 

ifi 

and 
ov'r 

Fath- 
er. 

Motb> 
er. 

Children— 

1 
1 

1 

Un- 
der 

14 
and 

la. 

■nd 

Un- 
der 

10. 

Ud- 
der 
14. 

1 

1  J 

1 

3 
2 
I 
3 
2 
I 
2 

3 

i 

7 
7 
10 
5 
& 

67 

1 

•ISO 

na 

4A0 

"iso" 
4sa 

an 

2DU 
220 

im 

1(15 
2U0 

itn 

:":: 

tS90 
632 

025 

130 

e 

05 

tS45 

1,055 
300 
4S0 

795 
1,422 

t330 

"396' 

S44 
4S 

72 
«ft| 
55 
73 

ll» 

S2.00 
2.00 
2. S3 

1.35 
S.fiO 

3.ea 

t2.O0 
3,06 
2.63 
.50 
1.35 
3.U0 
3, 133 

106 
100 

no 
111 

i    1 

112 

!   1 

1 

2 

IIW 

..... 

36 

113 
114 

'i 

"*' 
1 

I 

"V 

3 

1 

i 

1 

2 
1 

i 

3 

1 

3 

T 
1 
1 
1 
1 

7 

3 

AS 

A 

« 
7 
ft 
& 

a 
« 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 
3 

% 

2 

3 

0} 

17  J 

185  L... 

••i» 

il 
...... 

35 

3 
10 
82 
3S 
3«0 

105 

441 

34$ 
450 
0S3 

i,im 

777 

1,092 

373 

mi 

1,075 

ma 

702 
404 

1,200 

lis' 

07 

ao 

25 
70 

72 
53 

49 
65 

30 
39 
39 
62 

.70 
1.31 

.OS 
3.34 

3.02 
1.75 
3.04 

.m 
3.ea 
2.34 
2.  OB 
1.71 
1,34 
3.00 

.70 
1.21 

.OH 
3.34 

3,03 
1.75 
3.04 

.m 

3.«3 
3.34 
2,(« 
1.71 
L34 
3.01) 

115 

;— • 

1 

11A 

290  ,      74 

4m  \    lb 
,-,,.. ,1  aso 

221 
330 

117 

..... 

118 

3 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

55S 

33B 
140 
MO 
fi25 

247 

no 

130 

■     MO    

131    

105    ..... 
£0 

131 

122 
123 

aan  ■ . 

403  |, 

100 
234* 
3EtO 
75 

134 

13S 
125 
177 

3U 

.... 

338 

128 

2 

I 

1 

3 
I 
2 

:::; 

3 

7 
6 

2 

a 

306   ..... 
21t  '...,. 
110  1 

2fi3 
937 
125 

25 
130 
23 

503 

1.38A 

457 

fi5 
83 
4B 

.02 
3,21 
1.11 

.02 
3.21 
1.11 

129 

i66 ' , 

130 
131 

a 

3 

1 

4 

10 

A 

1 

230  tHifi 

438 
1,030 

10 
169 

905 
3,57S 

306 

48 
51 

5.10 

1.30 

133 

aeo  L,.-. 

210 

sio 

133 

fi 

1 

^ 

1£ 

««i  ...... 

m 

131 

337 

133 

1.300 

tea 

L76 

1.96 

134 

i 

1 

I 

B 

4fi3  ^ 

1 

145 

179 

144 

0S5 

m 

1.31 

l.fiO 

135 

1 

3 

A 

9 

1 

m 

79 

4.^1 

00 

040 

4S 

1.0A 

i.n 

m 

3 

■i 

i 

8 

18S 

211 

32S 

m& 

913 

u 

1.14 

um 

w 

2 

1 

1 

I 
I 
1 

X 

8 

3 

a 

5 
S 

310 
170 
145 

130 
200 
235 

» 

390 
735 

1,023 

7D 

.21 

1.17 

.00 

2.17 

2.  SI 

3.07 

u« 

305 



13« 

627 
407 

36 
30 

40    a.oa 

140 

!►  1     I  1'    2 

350 

( 

aOO      174 

1 

i 
1,101    ...... 

IS 

1.% 

141 

1    i 

1         12 
L'       1  1     2 

S 

4 

5 

1 
377     ^3 

B  '  100 

GOO 
3O0 

21 
10 

1,150    ...... 

1 
410  ' 

S3 

4a 

2.03 
.00 

2.03 
1.33 

1«3 

1 
1    ' 

100    

143 

•> 

1        I        I 

1         1 

.        .„     1 

145     310 

t-n^   4S0 

344 

210 

3g 
J 16 

ssa     so 

5«3       170 

1,001    

20 
4S 

30 

.03 

1.12 

1.21 
1.72 

3L20 

144 

1    , 

■"""1 " 

14li 

I 

1 
WW    

140 

1 

1 

1 

n 

!. 

*'7l 

in 

im 

m& 

1^ 

1,607 



48 

2.90 

3.35 

147 

c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


I 
I 
\ 

I 
I 

Carpenu^cj  i 

Weaver..  I 

Spare  hand  I 

Sweeper I 

32     Incapoc..^,  1 

,...'  Cooper " 


»  EsUmatied  value  ol  tnt  real. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

QXOBOIA— Continued. 


Ueinb«i«h|p  of  famlt}'. 

lacome  of  finUIjr  pwt  ]r^Lr. 

Toul 
euro- 
IxiES 
and 
In- 

COTHfl 

pul 

year. 

1 

AlBt. 

re- 
tain- 
ed by 
chli- 
drBa 
15 

and 
crver. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

Fer  capita 
weekly 
tnrome  or 
fajnJI  J  Icfla 
earolaKB  of 
cblldnsQ. 

Cti£ld£wi  of 

tal. 

To- 
tal 
wagt 
eun- 
era. 

Eamlnga  of— 

Ottwr. 

10. 

10 
to 
IS. 

14 
and 
IS. 

16 
and 
ov'r. 

Fath- 
er. 

GhUdivor— 

1 

der 
U. 

14 

imd 
IS. 

10 
and 
over. 

Un- 
der 

Un- 
der 

14. 

1 

»•<■, 

1 

4 

3 

t37S 

nao 

two 

134 

f769 

t& 

11. iZ 

«i?8 

14B 

.... 

i 

2 

6 

5 

aoo 

120 

104 

«570 

1,004 

|4fi7 

O.H. 

1.79 

3.13 

149 

i 

1 

3 

« 

5 

1B4 

19 

IfiQ 

535 

3 

Ml 

276 

78 

l.fi7 

3.01 

ISO 

1 

1 

1 

oe 

4 

370 

2» 

5S 

85 

438 

4i 

1.14 

1.31 

151 

i 

1 

« 

11 

S 

17S 

14« 

314 

],31fi 

53 

1,003 

ft  53 

2.70 

3.07 

132 

.-.. 

3 

.... 

«! 

3 

383 

70 

343 

43 

eas 

78 

LCM 

1.S3 

153 

1 

1 

4 

3 

104 

3R0 

3U 

im 

57 

1.01 

3.0U 

134 



3 

4 

9 

7 

257 

30 

IS4 

78S 

i,^» 

«3 

2.33 

2.C3 

155 

1 
a 

1 

1 
S 

i 

10 

3 
T 

23S 

1<!3 

345 

XiO 

31 

743 
l,«3S 

US 
560 

4S 

&2 

1.04 
X.40 

1.98 
2.84 

155 

393 

tm 

157 

3 

3 

.... 

r 

3 

4fl6 

IfiO 

160 

71 

869 

43 

1.4» 

1.92 

153 

4 

2 
1 

4 

1 

« 
4 

Hi 

21 

370 
60 

1,«0 
60 

1,04* 
Ml 

»3 

53 
14 

3.30 

4.04 
l.U 

159 

410  j 

100 

1 

3 

3 

s 

6 

MT 

im 

125 

435 

3 

1,080 

313 

73 

L88 

2.19 

161 

2 

1 

3 

e 

a 

356 

1?0 

Ul 

083 

2i& 

1,973 

388 

m 

3.32 

».8£ 

iC2 

* 

2 

.-»- 

9 

1 

434 

00 

137 

lift 

7«6 

43 

1.34 

1.51 

tea 

1 

2 

a 

8 

fi 

4(& 

Ifl 

350 

£78 

it' 

1.30B 

318 

A&3 

2.^ 

3.10 

IM 

a 

1 

a 

9 

fi 

t^O 

30 

4f 

33S 

47 

801 

211 

4  13 

LS4 

l.tiS 

1«5 

3 

2 

.... 

B 

3 

m 

QB 

170 

13 

1,186 

4fi 

3.29 

2.m 

106 

'a' 

.... 
1 

2" 

a 

I 

a 

a 

3 

1 
.... 

7 

£ 
S 

s 

10 
5 

5 

in 

S 
2 
4 

4 
4 

3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 

2 
7 

400 
187 

371 
ISO 

lOi 
050 
70 

180 
IdO 
IfiO 

IGO 
386 

34S 

179 
303 
2S0. 
330 

71! 
321 
150 

11 

331 
550 

ae? 

973 
92ft 

733 

1,485 
844 

003 
I.IM 
754 
310 
SOS 
2,005 

1,745 
1,404 
1,544 

913 
800 
5M 
710 

"m 

00 
47 
4« 

O.U. 
3» 

3d 

51 
48 

log 

72 
48 
M 
53 
£4 
48 

.33 

1,10 
2,30 

3.17 
3.46 

L23 
4.^ 
1.00 
3.15 
3.36 
3.-58 
3.53 
.90 
1.09 
3.C8 

;::::: 

107 

les 

530 

410 
460 

2Sl 
OOO 
«8£ 
8«4 
Ml 
01 0 
185 

'i[m 

1,301 
4U2 
SU 
450 

300 

261 

113 

...... 

10 

108 
....„ 

40 
31 
100 

100 

170 

171 

3 

I 

"i' 

2 
1 

"i* 
1 

"i 

173 

173 

174 

175 

"sis' 

""251 
4B0 

97 

195 

170 
177 
ITS 
179 
l)i^ 

1%1 

3 

i 

3 
3 

a 

3 
1 
2 

7 

0 

10 
7 
7 
4 

5 

4 
4 

4 

fi 
2 
4 

aas' 

£20 
200 
400 
180, 

340 

3BS 
321 

13 
160 
180 

n 

104 
113, 
30, 

"aifl' 

130 
52 

O.H. 

53 

ae 

30 
39 

4.13, 

3,5S 
3.35 
1.43 
3.41 
3,48 
2.15 

::::;: 

1^ 

1 
3 
2 

.... 

183 

1S4 

185 

1S6 

IS7 

. . .. 

300 

im 

«  Not  reported. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 58 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

OXOBOIA— Continued. 


MfliBbCTShlp  or  famtl^. 

tQcotne  of  Jbmlly  paat  your. 

Total 
eftm* 

logs 
and 

Itt- 
come 

IMSt 

year. 

Ami 

fflr 

tain- 
ed  by 
cbll- 

dren 

18 

and 

oi?er. 

Bern 
past 
yflU. 

PercapJtn 

tnctjmt  of 
family  \ts» 
earn  Infill  of 

cblldTBli. 

To 
Ul. 

8 
as 

4 

7 

in 

e 
& 
7 

to 

6 

S 
13 

0 

4 

4 

4 
10 
6 

13 
3 

T 
15 

10 

4 

7 
A 
5 
10 

S 

ft 
7 

To- 
tal 
wM5e 
eara- 
eirs. 

2 
4 

« 

3 

4 

A 

2 
3 
3 
4 ' 

2 
s 

7 
3 

5 

a 
s 

0 

& 

3 

3 
d 

a 
3 

5 

EflTDlDgs  or— 

Otber. 

1 

Un- 
der 

10. 

2 

1 

i 

1 
1 
3 

10 

to 
13. 

3 

"i' 

i' 

I 

.  ,^ . 

1 

14 
and 
IS. 

1 
4 

2 

3 
3 

sr 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

and 
ov'r 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
6 

1 : 

3 
2 

3 

3 
I 
2 

"2 
I 
3 
& 
I 

4 

:i 
i 
i 

1 

I 
» 

2 

1 

S 
i 

FaLb- 
er, 

Hath- 

CWidFBQ— 

Va- 
der 
14. 

14 

and 
15. 

and 
over. 

Un- 
der 
16. 

Un- 
der 

14. 

0 

1 

1400 
37fi 
300 

■■*34a' 

21s 
275 

illiO 

tm 

ISO 

im 

125 
2S» 
230 
235 
313 
234 

171 

318 
30S 

312 
302 

175 
IGO 
145 
180 
300 
300 
150 
313 
2£0 

390 

383 

400 

307 
473 

336 
6M 
263 
S6 
3H 

500 

4» 

4W 

301 

1200 
200 
200 

im 

360 
516 

a«i 

378 
743 

1,430 
2,001 

275 

825 
587 

9m 

7U0 
250 
058 

"539" 
360 
535 
1,399 
366 
580 

6S7 

442 

319 

334 
873 

60S 

976 
30fi 

m 
10 

32 
"ii' 

"ier' 

■  ■■--■ 

26 
4 

8» 

157 

13 

'■'36 
36 
130 

140 

n 

IS 
16 

Iftl 

flO 

43 
54 

10 

13 

1756 

1,067 

050 

556 

620 

050 

870 

1,105 

409 

1,337 

2,136 

2,573 

006 

1,043 
1.SZ6 

1,466 
1.354 

450 
812 
503 

1,261 
462 
893 

1,634 
001 

1,140 

1,567 
1,310 
1,303 

773 
»»4 

OSS 

1,3G6 

1,450 

466 

1,315 

ess 

1,565 

343 
1,365 

"m 

1,377 

364 

457 
60 

■"  "re 

213 
125 

338 
311 

4S 

m 

ITS 

m 

60 

22 

3U 
48 
38 
30 
78 

fl.46 
2.«i 

3.oe 

3.05 
1.33 

1.^ 

3.76 

.30 

2,35 

IS» 

iSflO 
300 
3ii 

"*  ■ ' 

100 

101 

tea 

103 

104 

105 

196 

107 

300 
19« 
33£ 

243  ' 

108 

109 

1 

1 

62     Anii 

200 

35 

36 
130 

S3 
73 
60 
73 
*63 
4S 
30 
90 
32 
33 
52 

»60 

A  63 

56 

30 

190 

13 
53 

fr50 
48 

137 

loa 

«0 

24 

35 

3.17 

3.18 

I.M 
3.W 
1.32 
3.13 
1.73 
2.08 
1.01 
l.SS 
3.36 
1.87 

1.60 
3.51 
3.35 
1.37 

.80 

3.16 

1.44 

1.33 
3.SS 

1.77 
.39 

3.56 

1.03 

3.06 

201 
302 

3 

4 
.... 

"a 

"2 

1 
3 

a 

1 
1 
a 

1^ 

300 

303 

304 

305 

300 

307 

200 
386 

203 

200 

310 

211 

150 

213 

213 

2 

I 
.... 

ISO 
450 

aoi 

125 

214 

215 

216 

2 
4 

4 

217 

130 

..... 

21B 

210 

1 

1 

2 
1 
z 

3 

1 
J 
1 
I 

1 
1 

1 

300 
300 
225 
SHI 
370 

105 
2n0 
3^ 

230 

laa 

^1 
223 

2as 

S4 

335 

3» 

337 

3fi3 

KS 

ft  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


ALABAXA. 


AnMiicaa.. 


American.. 


Americam.. 


Amodcan.. 
American.. 


American.. 


.Vtnerican.. 
Am«rican.. 


Aracrfcaa.. 
American... 


P. 

7 

F. 

12 

F. 

14 

M. 

16 

F. 

8 

F. 

10 

M. 

11 

F. 

13 

F. 

15 

F. 

H 

F. 

11 

If. 

13 

U. 

16 

U. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD.    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

OSOBC^IA— Concluded. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA— Continued. 
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920      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAOE-EABNEBS — COTTOK   TEXTILES. 

Tablk  XXIX.— children  UNDER  IG  YEAR55  OF  AGE  AT  WORK     AGE. 
rONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMII  T 

ALABAJKA—Oontinued. 
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Table  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK: 
roNDITlON  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  Fi 

ALABAKA— Continued. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAKA— Concluded. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 
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OCCUPATION,    AND    EDUCATION    OP    THE   CHILD,   AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

mSBISSIPPI— Continued. 
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Table  XXIX.— CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AT  WORK-  AGE. 
CONDITION  OF  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  FAMILY, 

HlSSIflSIPPI— Conduded. 
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OCCUPATION    AND    EDUCATION    OF    THE    CHILD,    AND    ECONOMIC 
IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 
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SIN6L1  WOMEN   AT  WORK  AND  ECONOXIC    COl?DITI0N  07 
THEIB  FAMIUES  IN  DETAIL. 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information,  in  detail,  for  all  single 
women  16  yearsof  a^e  and  over  at  work,  in  regard  to  wlioni  individual 
data  were  secured  in  tlie  liome.  Most  of  these  are  tj^ical  women  of 
tlie  specified  agos  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  investigated.  A  tew 
otliers,  however,  members  of  the  same  families,  but  employed  in 
other  intlustries,  are  also  included.  'Hie  factory  was  the  starting 
point  <if  this  investigation.  There  iirst  was  secured  from  the  pay 
roll  of  the  establisimient  a  complete  list  of  the  woman  and  child 
employees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  age  and  over  who 
worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  children  were  nlao 
engaged.  With  this  list  were  secured  the  occupation,  sex,  age.  race, 
and  place  of  birth  and,  for  a  pay-roll  period,  the  hours  worked  and 
the  actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selecteri  was,  as  a  rule,  the 
one  as  near  as  possible  to  the  visit  of  the  agent  of  the  Bureau.  Care 
was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  the  estahlish- 
ment  was  w^orking  frdl  time  and  approximately  the  normal  number 
of  employees  were  at  work. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  the  namcei 
of  a  certain  number  of  tyjiical  woman  and  child  emidoyees  of  various 
ages  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  were 
secured  upon  schedules  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  indi* 
vidual  workers  and  their  families.  In  securing  this  information  in 
the  liomes,  it  waB  intended  to  cover  a  sullicient  number  of  woman 
and  child  employees  of  the  establishment  to  represent  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  all  such  emploj'ees.  A  minimum,  liowever,  was  fixed  of  10 
family  schedules,  which  would  usually  include  at  least  30  individual 
employees. 

The  informatitm  secured  in  the  home  enabled  the  agents  to  verify 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  mill  and  to  secure  additional  data, 
a  part  of  wliicli  are  shown  in  this  table. 

Tlie  basis  of  tliis  table  is  a  single  woman  10  years  of  age  or  over  at 
work,  with  her  family.  The  women  (with  their  families)  are  arranged 
in  the  onler  of  age,  beginning  with  those  of  16.  The  older  sisters,  if 
any  are  at  work,  follow  in  the  order  nf  age.  The  facts  given  for  each 
woman  and  family  relate  to  the  father,  the  woman,  the  membersliip 
of  family,  and  the  income  of  family  during  the  past  year.  Beginning 
with  the  second  cohimn  of  the  tal>!e,  there  is  given  for  the  fatlier  the 
race  and  whether  native  or  foreign  bom.  This  is  followed  in  the  next 
column  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  United  States  in  the  cases  of 
foreign  born,  or,  if  the  fathe'-  ''  ^*^ad,  the  number  of  years  since  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  ^  vonian  the  information  given  in 

order  is  the  age,  the  occupi  lustry,  if  other  than  the  cotton 
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industry,  the  reported  number  of  days  worked,  and  the  reported 
earnings  during  the  past  year,  the  years  since  beginning  work, 
whether  the  woman  could  read  and  write  any  language,  and  the 
months  of  school  attendance.  The  days  worked  and  the  earnings 
as  given  here  are  as  secured  in  the  home  by  careful  questioning  of 
members  of  the  family.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the 
age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the  occupation,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
individual  during  a  recent  period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give 
the  agent  estimates  of  the  days  worked  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
earnings.  Great  care  was  taken  in  questioning  to  see  that  due 
allowance  was  made  for  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year, 
for  time  lost  either  by  sickness,  irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a 
reduction  of  time  or  the  force  in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of 
this  careful  questioning,  the  reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings 
were  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed 
records.  They  are,  however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  some- 
times with  a  considerable  error  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  but 
probably  not  far  from  the  facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of 
any  considerable  number.  The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures 
is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages  416  to  418. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  occupation  or 
condition  of  the  father;  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
whether  at  home,  at  work  as  a  wage-earner,  or  dead;  the  number  of 
children  of  classified  ages  living  in  the  family;  the  total  membership 
of  the  family;  and  the  total  wage-earners  in  the  family.  The  total 
membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage-earners  include  only 
the  members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and  lodgers,  if  any,  not 
being  included.  Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are 
given  earnings  of  the  father,  the  mother,  the  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  the  children  14  and  15,  the  children  16  and  over,  the  income 
.from  other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given. 
The  income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  earn- 
ings. The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  the 
item  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  New  England  States.  In  the 
South  it  is  of  much  less  importance.  The  income  from  property 
owned,  also,  is  not  uncommon  in  many  New  England  communities, 
and  in  some  cases  the  amounts  are  considerable.  The  amount 
entered  as  the  income  from  boarders  and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross 
amount  paid  in  by  boarders  and  lodgers,  but  one-half  of  that  amount 
in  the  case  of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders 
and  lodgers,  which  is  estimated  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in 
such  cases.  Other  sources  of  income  frequently  found  are  the  gar- 
den, poultry,  pigs,  cows,  etc.,  especially  in  the  South.     In  rare  cases 
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Table  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORI 
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were  four.  She  was  able  to  read  and  write  and  had  attended  school 
altogether  36  months.  There  were  no  other  single  women  16  years 
of  age  or  over  at  work  from  the  membership  of  this  family,  or  the 
facts  would  be  shown  in  the  next  line  of  the  table.  Under  the  mem- 
bership of  the  family,  it  appears  that  the  father  was  a  liveryman, 
that  the  mother  was  at  home  and  not  engaged  in  any  wage-earning 
occupation  outside.  The  children  under  10  years  of  age  numbered 
3,  those  10  to  13  numbered  2,  with  one  of  14  or  15,  and  one  16  or 
over.  The  total  membership  of  the  family  was  9  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  was  3.  As  to  income  and  earnings  of  the  family 
during  the  past  year,  the  table  shows  that  the  father  reported  the 
earnings  of  $573,  the  child  of  14  or  15  earnings  of  $340,  which  with 
the  $350  earnings  of  the  woman  to  which  this  line  of  the  table  relates 
made  the  total  income  and  earnings  $1,263.  The  amoimt  reported 
as  retained  by  children  16  years  of  age  and  over  is  left  blank,  indi- 
cating that  all  such  earnings  were  turned  into  the  family  fund.  The 
amount  paid  for  rent  during  the  past  year  was  $90,  and  the  per 
capita  weekly  income  for  the  year  was  $2.70.  The  facts  for  each  of 
the  other  single  women  and  their  families  may  be  seen  from  a  study 
of  this  table,  following  out  the  items  in  the  same  way  as  here  shown. 

AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 

KAINE. 
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940      WOMAN  AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS— CJOTTON   TEXTILES. 

Tablb  XXX.— single  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

( OXDITION  OF  THE  WOBCAN  AND  THE 

MAINE-Ccatiaued. 


77 
7S 

m 

8t 

S3 

63 

B4 
S& 
86 
S7 


The  tothef , 


Rac«  Hud  tifr 


Tbeibigla  vootKi, 


Abe! 


Fi«ncliCiU}.,H. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Flench  Can.,  F. 

Frenth  Can.,  F.      g. 

French  Dan.,  N. 
French  Can., F, 
French  Can., F. 
French  Can,  ,F. 
FmnphCan.pF. 
French  Ciui.,F. 
French  Can.,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

IrlahfN... 


W  I  PrctK?hCan.,F. 


Occupation  or 
Industry. 


Ijteh,F, ....... 

American...... 

FnfnchCan.,F. 
French  t'.itn.,F. 
Ent'Hsb.N..... 

Irish,  F.. ..,,.. 


100     French  Can.,  F.,    40 


101  ^  EnulIsb.F 

102  '  Fn>nc-hrBn..F. 

103  French  Csin.^F. 

104  "        *  " 


30 


105 
lOfi 

lOlfi 
100 


French  Tan.,  f. 

French  Cao-.F. 

American,,.,,. 

French  ran,.  F. 
French  Can.,  F., 

French  Cua.,r, 


110     French  Caii.fF.     4» 

HI  :  French  1  an., F.      HJ 
112     French  Con.,  F..      5 


Spooier. 

Wipo-...,,.. 
cierit,  dry 

goods, 
apooter,....., 

.Spooler 

warper 

Spinner , 

Weaver ...,.,, 
8pJnner.,...., 

SpiniiiiT... 

Syitniier.,...., 
Umw  'frame 

tetiiJer. 

Sphmer 

Spinner 

WeBver...... 

Weaver. .,..., 

Spinner 

Weavier,,,,,,, 
Stitcher,  shoo, 
Carder.,....., 

Weaver 

Shoftit ..-,-.. . 

apowier 

Spooler..,,... 

Speeder 

Spoofer,....,. 

Sfiwder 

Speeder 

Wtim^er -.,-.. . 

Inspcclor 

SptKlliT..,,,., 
SUtcher,  ihoe. 
Speeder...,,.. 

CiuJiler 

.Splimcr..,,,.. 

.^pinner 

Clerlt,  dry 

Bftuds. 

Wajifr ... 

Weiiver. ...... 

Seanutms.... 

Warper .,,.... 

Warper 

KpuMtcr ^.. 

^ipeeder 

Spinner....... 

.SpooItT-  ..,,., 

i^ppgliT 

yponjliir. .,,.., 
SptmliT.. ..... 

l>ruwi^r-Jn 

SpeoiiflT....... 

apjiiner,,.,.,. 

Spool*'! 

SiHmter .,..,., 

SpODJtT 

Spooler,..,,-, 
HooUkpeper. . . 
Weaver,...,,. 


Dnys 
work- 
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past, 
year. 


3» 

983 

78 

aso 
]5a 

370 
270 
3«4 
2fSl 
3SS 
270 
3^ 

75 
300 
270 
394 

mo 

100 
275 
2ha 
272 
201 
37D 
27fl 

234 

300 
SCO 
300 
27fi 
200 
276 
2-iO 
330 
230 
300 

224 
150 

»ao 

252 

aw 

200 
270 
200 
200 
220 
2*14 
27.V 
UA) 
340 
270 

200 
3^a 
270 
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year. 
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51 

330 
IfiS 
205 
2flS 

433 

2m 
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300 
3SQ 
416 
JS3 
110 
340 
315 
454 
300 
304 
324 
243 
353 
353 
40$ 
.^ 
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391 
200 
390 
400 
370 
301 
300 

35S 
174 
420 
Xib 
201 
340 
22ti 
290 
2.10 
2!^ 
290 
379 

2m 

2^3 
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303 
250 
3hU 
a.i3 
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S 

3 
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5 
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4 

12 
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13 
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3 
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5 
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* 
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4 
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H 
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Y«i. 

Y*. 

Ve». 
Y» 
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Yaa 
Yes 
Yaa 
Yaa 
Ym 

Yb» 
Yes 
V« 

Y(H 

Yes 
Yas 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes, 
Ye» 
Y*a 
Yes 
Yra 
Y« 
Yes, 
Yes 
Ym 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yd*. 
Ym, 

Y« 
Yes. 
Ya. 
Y«, 
Yes. 
No,. 
Yes. 
Y^. 
No,. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yq5. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
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Yea. 
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Yes. 
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SI 
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63 

m 

70 
60 
SO 

m 

TO 

m 
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30 

30 

Id 
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40 
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40 

m 
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48 

io 
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aa 
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00 
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Ooaup<ttoa  or  oondi- 


yWKtcbmaii 


PaUoomafi. 


Idle.,.. 


Jfotb> 


Jdle... ....... 

Jdte 

FbiUwr 

Yard  hand,.. 
laborer...... 

Yonl  bADd... 
Yardtund,.. 

Ri»id.... 

Bec-oaaabaiidl 
Bleacher...,. 

TallOT .. 

Carder,, , 


H<Hn«, 
Ootd.. 

oMBBd 

Dead., 
m 


titn  band. . 


^I>Bi«l..... 

Dead..... 

Idle....... 

Carpenter, 

Bleacher,. 


Idto. 


BMd...,. 
De«l..... 
Doad 

Carder 

!  Laborer... 
IfichiiUvt. 

JOO  I  Dead..... 
32  I  MacblnUt. 
60  \, 


60 

72 

04 

04 

SO  , 

SO  '  Idle. 


HJevalor  man . 


IdlB........... 

Labocer.,, 


Bamov 

nome. 

Honw, 
Worfe. 

Hame. 

Qome. 

Hama. 

Home. 

Borne. 

Home. 
Borne. 
Wort. 
Wort. 

Home. 


Borne. 


Boma. 
Bome.' 

Work.f 
lionM- 

Umoe. 
Bone.: 
Home, 
lioiQe. 

Bame. 
Bonw. 

BfuneJ 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

KAIMX — Continued. 
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A 
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10 
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4 
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3 

4 
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3 
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l,S3S 
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um 
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1,407 
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1,4B1 
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7W 
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3S3 

1,003 

no 

IS 
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13 

30 
40 
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O.H. 
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M 

73 
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73 

78 
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m 

73 
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O.H. 
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3.67 

3.ae 

6.24 

3.34 
4.46 

3.sa 

2.00 
3.33 
3.56 
3.01 
4.12 
S.BO 
BvBO 

5.44 

0.70 

3.03 
4.37 
7,10 

5.70 

4.05 

4.28 

3.04 
3.41 
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2.73 

4.53 
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78 
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OS 
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1 
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1 
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I 
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I 

t 
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1 

1 
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S47 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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in 
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m 

FreQchCan.,K 
PWIM(ht^..F. 
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French  Can.. F. 
French  Can.  ,F. 
FremihCitn.,F 
French  Oui.,F. 
Irish.  F 


French  Cbd./F. 
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French  Can.,  F. 

French  Con.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
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as 
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22 

l« 
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16 

« 
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17 
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15 
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1» 

21 

It* 
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17 
21 

22 

lOJ 
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18 

4< 

1*J 

19 

14^ 

la 

19 

37 

1« 
30 

m 

» 

20 

21 

•m 

16 

3(K 

21 

^( 
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21 

16 

M 

22 

J 

16 

n|24 

42  i  17 

15 

17 

16 

17 
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17 

17 

,Ji  17 

34  1 

Dofler. 

Cloth  InsiH-iCldr 

Coffer . 

Weaver 

Spinner. - 

Spinner.. 

I"  oldcr-Iti 

Spooler   . 

Re  winder 

Spooler. 

Twister 

Ttttot#r 

Spooler 

Dollcr . , 

Spinner 

Dfawer^lQ. 

Druwer-in 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Slubber 

Speeder 

Reeler.. 
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Weaver 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Speeder 

Spooler. 

Flnbher 

Dofler. . 

Speeder 

Snlnner 
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Weaver 
Spinner 
Turfatcr 
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Spooler 
Spooler 
Speeder 
Speeder.  _- 

Twister 
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Beamer. 

iDcspiwlUted. 

Laborer 

Wood  chopper 

Dead ,„. 

Second  hand.. 

Laborer. 

Oiler, 


Home. 
Home. 
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tloau. 
Borne. 
Home. 
Itome^ 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOH  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

HAINB— Concluded. 
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11 
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It. 
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er. 
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1 
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n. 

le 
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6 

2 
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2 

2 

e 

4 
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4 

3 

2 
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0>H. 
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"- 

— - 

"" 
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US 
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i, 
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1 

1 

1 
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1 

1 
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1 

3 
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1 

1 
3 
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4 

3 
t 
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3 
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3 
3 

4 

3 

3 
3 
2 

3 
3 

a 

14 

11 

la 
& 

4 
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4 

ft 

11 

10 
7 
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m 

£ 
4 

It 

5 

3 

9 
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S 

3 

S 

5 
4 

3 
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3 
« 
3 

4 
t 
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s 
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4 

4 

3 
« 

S 

4 

3 
$ 

3 

3 

3 

4' 

ssoa 
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MA 

70 
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70 

I9S 
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ns 

3SS 

1,23a 
1,053 
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1.343 

1.077 

m 

wa 
im 
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33 
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4I,12» 
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1,239 

SI  6 

W3 

see 
i,rao 
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1,2^ 

937 

LOSS 
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1,S10 

?7S 

asd 
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72 
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fi& 
78 
144 

03 

78 
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Si 

ta 
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73 
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O.  H 

BO 

81 

00 

0.  H. 
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0.  H. 

7S- 
M 

3.63 
2.17 
1.67 
3.78 
a.S8 
3.92 
3.§0 

3.10 
2,97 

i.ai 

1.35 
l.flS 
3.04 

3.4S 

3.73 
40) 

2.71 

5.B7 

4.57 
3,  (43 
4.32 
3. 91 

6.01 

a.ft6 

I 

3 

250 

3 

4 

s 

SOI 
97 
42» 

Q12 

s 
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1 
1 

3 
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•2S& 

8 

17S 
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10 

3 
2 

i 

3 

i 

2 

I 

105 
3SZ 

II 

12 

05 

13 

14 

I 

1 
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MS 

15 

373 

m 

4M 
308 

4TS 

300 

17 

1 
3 

2 

1 

230 

10     LBTQ 

IS 

233 

m 

13 
3S 

l.ASO 

t,ll£3 

713 
t.70l 

mt 

1,310 
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1,479 
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20 

21 
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1 
1 

1 
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3 
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35 
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944      WOMAir  AXD  CHILD  WA6E-SAB9EB»— COITOV  TEXTILES. 

Tasls  XXX.-SI2rGLE  WOMEX  U  YEARS  OF  AGE  AXD  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  Oy  THE  WOOIAN  AXD  THE 


KASFmnU— Condnded. 


H»Mbcr. 


titttj. 


or  j^    I  lap    i>*- 


Frcnclir;u3.,P. 


FieodiCuL,  F, 


13     PraiidiCiu]..P. 


S& 

34 
»7 

38 

» 

40 

41 

43 
43 
44 

45 

40 
47 


Pimdi  Cm.,  F. 
Fieftc*C«B.,F. 

French  r«n,,F, 
FreDeh,f;Bii.,F. 
FienchrM.fP. 


ao 


FreDd]C«i],,F. 
FrefuACflA.|F. 

FrettChrjU].,  F. 

EDgUsb,  F...., 
PrDiiebCvi.,F. 
FmnchrBi).,  F. 
FreiMjhr:ao.,F. 
Franch  fan.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F.     tl 

French  rui.,  F  J    31 

French  Can.,  fJ   ai 

RnglJsh,  F....J    3S 

Irfsh,  F 44 

Irish,  F ,..     41 

A/aericM I.... 


Wmvet. 
W« 
Dk: 
0fi 

I 

ftp 
Spli 

Spooler... 
ajihuHT.., 

Pf»W«f*ftl. 

Clofh  Inspector 
SpeKler..,,.,, 

SplniuT.. 

MiKMr....... 

Spookf,.,..., 

DrmivH>.lii 

Spootcf 

Drsfver-fu 

Witper. 

Weaver..,,... 

Splnmr -. 

.SpewJer 

Hpe&Jer 

lopatltcher, 

leuther. 
Splnnw. -,,... 

lirawer-in 

iJTawer-ln..,.. 
firswpr-in..... 
^paeder.. 

\vraver,,.,-,, 
H«mi^c1ar.. 
IliTDess  dJir. , 

Weaver ,., 

Coplciitur.... 


3M)'S24A 

2M.    270 
Ul       331 

n 
m 

SI 

am 

315 
£15 
379 

ns 

ai 

460 

XIS 
39Q 
340 
375 
240 
4fi« 
3«7 

m 
an 

4ffi 

jeo 

4fi5 
JtSS 

___       Z70 
275      575 


as 

aqs 

t» 
i» 
am 

290 
30D 

lao 

241 

Z4J 
341 
3» 
390 
Ml 
3» 

aao 

230 


70 
200 
2^5 

290 
340 
24d 
270 
a« 
240 
224 
270 


371 
£» 
422 

34» 

23a 
230 
3lrt 
4Sfa 


Y«. 

y«. 

Y«. 
Y«. 

Na.. 
Y«, 
Ytt. 
Ym. 
Na.. 
No.. 
Nn.. 
No.. 
Yiv. 
Yi*. 
Yb. 
Y«. 
Y«. 
Y«. 
K«„ 
Ym. 
Y«. 
Y«. 
Yea. 
Yi». 
Y*. 
Y». 
Yw. 
Yw. 
Yo. 
Ym. 
Yw. 

Yra, 

Y«a. 
Yes. 
Y«. 

Yf9. 

Y«, 
Y«. 

Vo-. 
Yh. 
Y«. 


IS 

49 

« 

n 

s 

ID 

la 

40 
M 
J4 
4B 
II 

n 
n 

72 

00 
40 

iS 

70 
70 
70 
72 

m 
so 

4S 

as 

4B 
GO 
100 

70 
75 
«0 
ll» 
7D 
70 
73 
25 
7 

m 


Section  hud 
Yard  tend 
iKsfadlaied 

Wiairw. 

Sectlati  bvotl. . 
Iplnncr. 


70  h 
70  |} 


Dewl 

Df»d... ,. 

Iltt:diiDist..... 
Wmvmr 


Home. 

Home 
Ho 


I»««I.. 


Work. 
Home. 

Spfnoer... '  liamt. 

>l>BBd. .,  ,|  HomB.. 

Ttuckmiii....   iloQK. 


FumBr, 


YMdhaod. 

Dead , 

Dead ,. 


Dnd,. 
tlntna. 

Dettd.. 
Dead- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amerioan 

American 

Amflrlcan 

American 

French  ("an., N. 
French  Can., N. 
French  ("an. ,F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Caa.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 


Ifl    Spinner 

16     Selector 

Ifi     Stitcher 

Hi     Inspector 

IB  ,  Spinner 

16     Spinner 

16     Cloth-room 

hand. 
16     Spinner 
16     Spoolf 
16  ,  Spinr 
16     Dryi 

ha 


282 
2»0 
10 
l.W 
280 
228 
280 


tl96 

270 

9 

184 

267  I 
240  . 

256  ' 

43 

»0 

0 


3  Yes. 

2  Yes. 

t4  Yo». 

2  Yes. 

2  Yes. 

3  Yes. 
2  j  Yes. 

2  '  Yes-! 

3  Yes.i 


72     Laborer 

80     Dead 

90     Shipper 

60  '  Slasher 

63     Carpenter 

45  ,  Teamster 

63  I  Carpenter 


Work.  I 
Home.i 
Work-I 
nome.j 
Home.' 
Home.i 
Home.i 


68  ■  Weaver Home. 

81  1  Watchman Home. 

55  I  Carpenter !  Home. 

72     Picker- room     Home. 
I     hand. 


nber. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Oontinued. 

NSW  HAMPSHnUB— Concluded. 


Membex^p  of  Eunll^. 

IrKiniiKB  0!  Ikmll  J  pB^I  ywu. 

Total 
eiirn- 

duid 

come 
paaL 
year. 

Amt. 

«- 

talDsd 

chL 

dren 

in 

DUd 

over. 

Eent 
past 
7«ar. 

Put 
capi- 
ta 

ot 

tOixn- 

Chlldina  of      | 

To. 
tal 

tin. 

Euntngs  «f^ 

Otfeiff. 

(^'jl-     Irt 

14 
and 
IS. 

10 

and 
oT'r 

For 
tber. 

Moth- 
er. 

CbtldtcD— 

i 

dor 

10. 

to 

13. 

der. 
14. 

14 

and 
Ifl. 

16 
aod 
over. 

6 

1 

4 
4 

T 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
.... 

3 

3 
2 

a 
3 

4 

i 
3 
1 
4 

1 

3 

3 

a 

1 
3 

3 

1 

4 
4 

4 

3 
I 

0 

g 
la 

e 

0 
7 
3 

fl 
a 
5 

0 

7 

10' 

« 

9 

0 
s 

7 

4 
5 
3 
3 

a 

4 
4 

4 

fi 

6 

4 
3 
3 
0 

a 
3 

i 

3 
$ 
2 
4 

4 
4 

4 

0 

a 

4 

a 

2 

2 
1 

t3S4 

380 

. 

1543 

550 
4T2 
fllO 

«46 

1,07£ 

«S1 

27B 
315 
2,066 
350 
CDS 

550 
1,413 

850 

305 

1,045 

1,056 

1,566 
1,217 

en 

¥SB 

791 
4S0 

15 

5 

...... 

S 
tl& 

13 
101 

m 

a& 

34 

tio 

9&3!7 

l,35g 
021 

1,3S« 
1,335 

em 
537 

a,  387 

ws 

1,H0 

l,2i!«D 

8T8 

1.075 

390 
1,408 
1,100 

l.m 

1.700 

1,063 

1,4S4 

LOSS 

S2ft 
5«0 

tlS7 

33 


370 
25g 

173 

06 
50 
73 

60 
U 

n 

78 
42 

7« 
84 

IDS 

BO 
0.  H 

0,  H. 

7S 
102 
78 

72 
103 

SO 

tS6 
0.  II. 

108 
O.B. 

o.n. 

tl.9S 

1.S7 
2.34 

a.ou 

1.4S 

2.e<7 

2.62 

I. no 

3.38 
5,10 
a.  27 

4.38 

4,0! 
a,  41 

3.  BO 

8.66 

i.£3 

2.37 
1.5» 

3.«7 
4.00 

4.57 

7.0i 

4.18 

3^00 

5.30 
5.47 

n 

t3S 

aar 

aoo 

130 

2S 

30 

3 
i 

i 

1 

1 

I 

4^ 

tw 

309 

£44 
304 

415 
440 

30 

31 

£2 

33 

34 

121  a 

35 

"3 

3 

1 

1 
1 

HI 
170 

37 

38 

a 

I 

1 

3 

1 
t 

&} 

as 

31» 
S33 

313 
350 
4S»0 

40 

, 

...... 

41 

420 

4Q 

2 

a 

1 

I 
1 

3 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

^m 

43 

44 

-a 

45 

40 

357 

847 
383 

287 

47 

48 
49 

50 
51 

...... 

m 

1 

53 

""■"r"'"'" 

KASSAGHUSBTTS. 


)0 


1250 


2S0 
525 
733 
300 

(too 

436 

451 
374 

175 


1313 


175 


flOO 


105 
121 

IS 


200 

216 


»S11 

ta& 

tl.lM 

ttOB 

12.50 

1 

fl76 

«76 

72 

4.^1 

2 

0 

104 

174 

a;  33 

3 

liO»4 

it» 

l,7!*B 

flM) 

0,H. 

401 

4 

SOS 

131 

1,300 

0.  H. 

3.40 

5 

207 

7B6 

104 

I  70 

ft 

340 

001 

04 

3.05 

7 

25S 

a 

702 

78 

1.00 

8 

•m 

39 

710 

04 

2.77 

9 

810 

43 

1,427 

M 

2.40 

10 

3S0 

37 

767 

DO 

2.46 

11 
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WOMAN   AND  CFTLD  WAGE-EARNERS COTTON   TEX 


Tablk  XXX.— single  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

XASSACHITSETTS— ConttDued . 


TlM  father. 


Race  Mid  nifc* 

Uvlty. 


Yre, 

in 

U.S. 


French  Can.,  F. 
FretichCan.,F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can  ,F.] 

&Dgttsb.  F ' 

EagllBh.  F I 

Bngliah,  F.. 
Engllsb.  F.. 

Iriih,  N 

Iriih,  F 

Iriata.  F 

Iriah.  F 

ltm,f 

ItaU&a.  F.>. 
Itallaa,  F... 
lUllut.  F... 
lUlUo,  F... 
Poltoh,  F..- 
Poltah,  F...- 
Polteh,  F.... 
Polish,  F.... 
Pollib,  F..- 


PorUigiMW,  F.. 
Portuguese,  F. . 
Portuguese,  F, . 

8*olch,F 

Hebrew,  F 

French  Can.,  F. 


English,  F 

On»k,F 

French  Can.,  F, 


Irish,  F. 


American , 

American 

French  Can.,  F, 
Irbb,  F........ 

Portuguoe,   F. 

Amerknn..... 


French  Can.,  F 
PreoohOui.,N. 


31 
« 
20 
23 

9 
34 
20 
IS 

fi 
10 
IS 

3 
1« 

2G 

2 

8 

30 
23 

»| 


18 


TlM  stDglM  woman. 


Age 


Occupation  or 
Jaoustry. 


Sptnuer — 

Sptnner 

Spooler 

Speeder 

Weaver.... 
Cloth  Inspector 
tnJspeGtwf... 

Folder 

Weawr.... 
Weaver.... 
Speeder.-.. 

Weaver 

Table  gJri.. 
Winder.... 
Spinner — 

Weaver 

Bpinner — 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Doffex 

6pfnn«f.... 
Spinner — 
Spliuier 


Dnwer-lQ>... 

Speeder 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Spooler 

weaver...... 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Bpinner 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Bpinner 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Spooler.. 

Cloth  Inspector 
C  lo  I  h  Inspector 

Dmwer-m 

Drawer-ln..... 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spooler ... 

Spooler . 

Spinner 

Spinner. 

Spinner.. 

Spinner. 
Splnn<?r. 
Spinner 

r 


Days 
work- 
ed 
pttiit 
year. 


272 
236 

aw 
a6& 

280 
240 

2m 

280 
240 
28S 
300 
226 
300 
236 
235 
250 
230 
30& 
280 
280 
200 
262 
25H 

280 
2SS 

300 
340 

275 

too 

100 
270 
275 
240 
240 
3S5 
240 
270 
270 
2G5 
270 
260 
290 
290 
2W 
140 
270 
380 
250 
200 
380 
270 
340 
380 
380 
380 
390 
295 
100 

no 


Yrs. 

Earn-  since 


injcs 
post 
ycar. 


1324 
272 
288 
304 
442 
275 
257 
255 
420 
490 

m) 

235 
330 
212 
288 
354 
200 
305 
225 
280 
357 
271 
337 

467 
4G0 
870 
237 
295 
114 
05 
405 
578 
100 
I2«} 
265 
330 
300 
256 
394 
385 
574 
300 
408 
280 
131» 
302 
473 
300 
255 
308 
351 
275 

ass 

380 
323 
383 

393 
380 
250 
275 
290 


be- 
gin* 
nlng 
work 


Can 
read 
and 
write, 


Yea, 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yea, 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea, 
Yea 
Yes 
Yea. 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yea, 
Yea. 
Yea, 
Yea 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes, 
Ym. 
Yes, 
Yea 

Yea. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yea, 
Yea, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
No., 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes: 
Yea. 
Ye*. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes, 
Yea. 
Y«. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Ym. 
Yea. 
Y«a. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Mos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend • 
aoce. 


« 


M«mb«nhln  of 
famUy. 


Oocupatlon  or  ooadi- 
tirmor— 


Father. 


icakman.. 
Pfnisher... 
Carpeoter. 


Di»d- 

Idto 

Deed 

Dead 

oner 

Dtad 

SlaitMr 

Away 

Bartandor.... 
Laborer.. — 
Fruit  poddler 

Laborer 

Laborer 

Carpeatto' 

Roving  carriar 
YardhaBd... 
Laborer. . .  . 
Picker-room 
hand. 

Laborer 

Picker 

Pkker 

Loom  fixer,... 
Away 


UoOh- 


Loom  fixer... 
Xtead 


Idle 

CaqwDler. 


Idle. 


Deserter 

Spinner.,,.. 
Bale  opener. 
Machinist... 

Flahermait. 


Idle. 


Home. 
Hocne. 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Hoona. 
Work. 
Home.' 
Home.' 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
HomeJ 
Home. 
Home. 
Home. 
Hame. 
Uotna. 

HomeJ 

Home.' 

Borne. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Work. 
Amy. 

Home. 


Work. 

Homa. 
Homt. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

I>e*d. 


[ 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

KASSAGHXTSB^raS— Continued. 


UflmbfimliLp  of  IkraQT-. 

looonie  of  t^nftj  put  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 

Id- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 

taioed' 

oUl- 

dien 

10 

aad 

luint 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly ia« 
come 

of 
fain- 
ily. 

ChUdrea  of 

To- 
tal. 

To- 

isftm- 
cira. 

Earning  of— 

other. 

Un- 
der 1 

10. 

w 

to 
13. 

14 

and 
IS. 

10 

and 
av't 

Fa- 
tber. 

Modi. 

Chttdifm — 

i 

1 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
an4 

10 
and 

over. 

1 

i 

4 

3 

I 
2 
1 

.... 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

I 

3 
1 
2 

1 
I 
2 

a 

A 
3 

4 

3 
S 

3 
3 
2 

i 
4 

a 

13 
9 
& 

i 

7 
4 
4 

a 

2 

» 
7 
« 
ft 
10 

S 

s 

4 

to 

ft 

I 

B 
13 

5 

4 

e 

a 
7 

4 

13 
13 

11 
0 

5 

a 

a 
a 
a 

2 

a 

a 
a 

2 

a 

3 

a 

•A 
2 
3 

a 

2 

a 

2 
ft 

a 

4 
2 

3 

a 
a 

2 
4 

f 

4 
4 

fi 

4 

seoo 

a73 

4S2 
'  "295* 

*  'aso* 

272 

11,032 
272 
448 
304 
442 
27ft 
713' 
23ft 
430 
420 
a60 
23ft 
330 
212 
38« 
354 
260 
305 
225 
2§0 
3&7 
470 

aar 

1,313 
400 
070 
237 
SOS 

200 
063 
436 

07ft 

1,000 

«H 

719 

m 

BIO 
650 

1,020 

i,4n 
au 

372 

ft" 

"'oi' 

""aw" 
'"'"«" 

....... 

4 

13,063 
ei7 
983 

1,321 
«9S 
Mft 
7H9 
S3R 
818 
800 
671 
804 
ftSO 

1,170 
412 

1,004 

ftfta 

B4« 
873 

«9e 

817 

aeo 

428 
1,842 

BSD 

88T 
760 

763 

i,ft4a 

436 

i,aoft 

2,0§4 
834 

hits 

1,212 
1.07 

l,22fi 
3,340 
1,160 

'"i*6' 

IS4 

104 
72 
O.H. 
lift 
100 
O.H. 
72 

eo 

84 
108 
130 
130 
108 
00 
IK 
108 
144 
104 
73 
84 
96 
48 

00 

eo 

78 
130 
117 
1^0 

IftO 

180 

144 

73 

108 
O.B. 

m 

48 
120 

m 

O.H. 
130 

t3.04 

1,96 
3.78 

a  ta 

2L0O 
4-30 
3.79 
ft.  08 
7.87 
a.  33 
Zifi 
1.72 
1.43 
3.78 
,99 
1.93 
1.77 
1.81 
2.10 
3.36 
5.24 
1.98 
Z74 

3.54 
3.43 
3.61 

3.70 
1.83 

1.U 

6.93 
2.10 

4.34 
4.01 

5.3ft 
4.60 
0.33 

1.94 
2.27 

3.17 
4.11 
3.60 

12 

IS 

14 

4 

2 

I 
2 
1 

1ft 

1ft 

f420 
76 
373 
398 



2D0 

17 

la 

If 

20 
31 

"V 

4 
2 

1 

i 
I 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
I 
1 

1 

H.. 

ITl 
210 

130 

202 

17 

im 

165 

140 

...... 

22 

33 

34 

107 
250 

128 

510 
134 
400 
lEO 
91 

390 
2S0 
tftO 

SfiO 

2B 

-t  1.... 

30 
37 

"V 

4 

3 
2 
2 

28 

3D 

las 
2sa 

30 
31 

32 

4 

— 

1 

3S 

U 
3ft 

2 

"a' 

2 

1 

140 

....... 

•106 

a« 

37 
38 

1 

3 
4 

1 

1 

31ft 

30 

5ta 

40 

fiOO 

41 

43 

■ 

1 

* 

1 

1 

500 

B90 

a 

'     475 

44 

4S 

.... 

1 

1 

Ul 

£90 

4S 

47 
48 

1 
« 

1 

a 
a 

3 
B 

1 
1 
1 

1 
I 

I 
1 

tot 

3SS 

aofi 

4« 
50 

634 

SfiO 

ftl 

62 

' 

' 

948       WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNERS — COTTON   TEXTILES. 

Table  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  Ui  YEARS  UF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

OONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


i 


Thfi  father. 


Rftce  and  na* 
llvity. 


Yrs. 

in 

U.S 


Frencli  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  N 


French  Con.,  F, 

Portilgiieae,  F.. 

Greek,  F. 

Flemish,  F 

Portugupso.  F.. 


American ..... 

American. 

French  Can.,  F, 
French  Can.,  F. 
Portugaese.  F.. 
French  Ciin.  f. . 

Irish,  F. 

French  C««i.,F, 

Fr«DOhCan.,F. 


Irish,  F....... 

Ameriaui 

Freni'h  Can..  F 
Fr«nohC<ui..F, 
French  Can..  F 
French  Can.,  F 
French  Can.,  F. 
Freuoh  Can.,  F 
French  Can.,  F. 
French  Van.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F, 
Fn-neh  Can..  F. 
Frcinch  Can.,F. 
Frentth  Can.,  F. 

Enjtllsh,  F 

English,  F 

Engluth,  F 

English,  F 

EnifUfth,  F 

EnRllsh.F 

English,  F 


The  single  woman. 


Age 


Oouupatlon  or 
Inrfiustry, 


H 


10 


33 


IS 

12 
1(1 
40 
18 
7 
27 
18 
27 
17 
17 
10 
32 
14 
22 
(a) 
19 
21 
23 
27 


Id 
18 
20 
Kl 
IS 
-M 
23 

ir. 

:  18 
22 
32 

l(i 
'  IV 

,fi  le 

li» 
,  la 

'  19 

I  >*■ 

I  11* 

;  :2'1 
1« 
19 
24 
1© 
20 
16 
20 
16 
20 
16 
20 
10 
2i 
10 
21 
16 
22 
10 
23 
27 
30 
16 
2B 
17 
17 

i: 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
IT 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


I  Spooler 

iSpook-r. 

Winder...... 

WttTpCT 

I  Folder 

I  Warper 

.  Lobeler 

11  a  r  n  e  B  s 
j      cleaner. 
I  Dniwrr-ln 

Tier-In 

Weuvvr 

Speeder 

Sphiiier 

S|diiticr. 

Spinner 

Vveaver 

Weaver... 

Spinner 

Hjjinuer 

SplnniT 

Twbler ., 

TwLiter. .. 

Twiater 

Winder 

Whitler 

Weftv«r , 

BeaoutrBBB.... 

Warper 

Warber. 

Spooler.. 

l^poolor 

Bpluner.. 

Warper 

Weaver 

Weaver. 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Trimmer 

Sampler 

Trimmer. ».... 

Cutter. 

Folder -, 

Folder 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver. 

Tier-over . 

Weaver.. . — 

Tviinler 

Spinner. 

Winder 

Spirmer 

Spooler 

FoWcr 

Spooler 

TwiMter 

Weaver 

Wei>- 

ln£| 

Ti 
W 


Days 
work- 
ed 
pa.>'t 
year, 


200 
2S0 
•240 
2af5 
254 
23<i 
254 
1J>0 

280 
250 
280 
250 
2SS 
KX) 
280 
222 
222 
280 

•jm 

280 
280 

280 
280 
250 
2fi0 

ago 

% 

2116 
290 
200 
280 
250 
2S0 
240 
290 
2»0 
208 
300 
900 
2.% 
280 
300 
2.% 
275 
■JM 
2:«) 
2-»() 
2«M) 
2}^ 
200 
2.10 
2VH1 
2.^) 
27(1 
280 
256 


Earn- 
ings 

(IILSt 

year. 


tlOO 
290 
185 
212 
279 
212 
279 
157 

300 
325 
2»0 
2^ 
428 
40 
350 
325 
XH) 
;i9A 
412 
412 
353 

and 

352 
22S 
2G0 
447 
300 
325 
410 
103 
151 
268 
375 
250 

aao 

342 

342 
189 
300 
273 
230 
Vm 
582 
375 
366 

-m 

2H 
2,V1 
Xh 
,'{40 

;ho 
;t25 

302 
255 
178 
3S3 
30U 
420 
276 
436 
270 
325 
206 


Yrs. 

he- 
Rin- 
nlnii 
work 


Yee 
Y<« 
Y« 

Yes 

Y«9 

Yee 

Yes 

Yea 

Yes 

Ytjs 

Ym 

Yes 

Y«» 

Yea, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Ye» 

Yea, 

Yea. 

Yee. 

Yee, 

Y«s 

No, 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes, 

Yes 

Yw, 

Yfs, 

Yea, 

Yes 

Yea. 

Yea 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yea, 

Yes. 

Yes, 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yes, 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea, 

Yea, 


Woodirorlrar. 

[incapudtated.. 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Blaclamlth... 

Speeder 

Teaniater 

D«aencr 

Clerk,  ahoes. 
Teaniater... 
Yard  band.. 
Machinist... 

Watchman 

Incapadtatod.. 
roUsihcr, . . . 
Spinner..*. 
Weavw.... 
OvcraMT... 
Labofvr. . . , 

Machinist 

Watchman 
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Metnhfirahlp^or  fftitiUy. 


CItlldran  of 


Un- 
der 
10. 


14     U 

Had  and 
15.  ov'r 


To- 
tal 
wagd 

en. 


lDCom«  of  tunily  past  your. 


Enralnjia  of- 


Moth- 
er. 

CbUdnm 

Fa- 

thflT. 

Un- 
der 

H 
and 

$450 

244 

4'M 

443 

au 

4S0 

f3(U 

SSSi 

375 

Ui 

4&5 

700 

3U0 

27t) 

IIN) 

430 

37 

37S 

497 

384 

ao 

223 

Ifig 
221 

236 

6m 

BSZfi 

S3D0 
403 

,,,,... 

4li 

234 

SOD 

MO 

NO 

000 

77* 

440 

» 

300 
334 

173 

750 

(EZ3 

ito 

150 

sao 

320 

and 
over. 


I§75 
1.483 

71© 
300 

1,1.'^ 

1,219 

1,100 

47« 

1,747 

1.12S 

707 

1,210 
1,2»4 

1,340 

848 

913 

tiSO 
285 
214 

XU 
306 
346 

ea» 

*75 
303 
Z5S 

«a 

300 

42n 

«7 
43S 
430 
325 
S57 


Other 


>10 


63 

40 

127 


29 


42 


10 


343 


50 


Tot^ 

fl3UTl- 

and 
la- 

COIDB 

past 
^ear. 


tl,33& 
1,735 

1,482 

1,150 

785 

1.915 

1,860 

I.IQO 

8^ 
2,»I3 
1.8d4 

IW7 
1,0(0 
1,665 
1,741 

1,725 

84g 

1,7»4 

1,9!^ 

1,418 

1,2T/ 

995 

tW7 

M7 

1,478 

1,3G0 

042 

S&5 

1,703 

353 

7tffl 

J.  470 

1,384 

1,013 

800 

1,078 

1,177 


Amt. 
re- 

chTl- 

dnm 

10 

and 

over. 


192 
T44 


S31 


500 


450 


13S 
'353 


Rent 
past 
ysax. 


Per 
capi- 
ta 
Tfeek- 

«mie 
ot 

fem- 
lly. 


O.H.  13.19 


»48 


150 

lao 

120 
150 

O.H. 

84 

120 

O.H. 

120 

130 

O.H. 

O.H. 

96 

O.H. 

150 

D6 

ISZ 
144 

72 
84 
72 
O.  H, 
00 
84 
120 
120 
108 
90 
130 
j(]8 
O.H. 
130 
120 
lU 


3.03 


3.50 

3.48 
5.03 
4.0» 

5.20 
4.00 
4.OT 
7.13 
2.13 
3.41 
3.50 
Z79 

3.33 

3L7a 

3.83 
7.40 
4.54 

Ol12 
1.91 
3.35 
3.63 
3.55 
3,27 
412 
4.11 
8.19 
2.20 
),8& 
a. 57 
^33 
2  82 
1.92 
5.18 
5.00 


^ 

^ 


53 

54 

55 

50 

57 
58 

50 

00 
01 
02 
03 
Oi 
06 
00 
07 


09 
70 
71 
72 
7S 
74 
76 
76 

n 

78 
79 
80 
81 
82 

84 
85 
8B 
87 
88 
8B 


WOMAN  AND  CHtLD  WAGE-EARNEB 


k 


Table  XXX.-8INGLE  WOMEN   16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  0\^R  AT  W< 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  T£ 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


•7 

se 

99 

tfJO 
101 
102 
103 

104 
105 

ion 

107 


108 

109 
110 

111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 

lis 

119 

lao 
m 


PoUab,  F. 


Polish,  F 

Portu^iuM,  F. 

PortuguBBe,  F. 

Ureek,  F. 

Orwk,  F 

Greek,  F 


Frenrh  Can.,  F, 
French  Can,.  F, 
En«UBh,  F 

lrWi,F 


Portngucfle,  F. 

Frencli  Can.,  F, 
IrWi,F 


EngUsta,  F. 


French  C-on.,  F, 
French  Con..  F, 

Btifflisb.  F 

Irish,  F 

Italian,  F 

Portugwae,  F.. 

Irish,  F 

French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  C4U1..F. 


2+ 


30 


23 


10 


34^ 


6» 


Tbt  single  woman. 


Occupation  or 
Industry. 


Packer,   box 

factory, 
prawer-in... 

Doflcr 

Tocker 

Sneeder 

Doffer, 

Looprr,  hos^ 

lery. 
Spinner. 

Bptaner. 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Bjblnner 

VVeavor. 

8plnner 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Splnnpr 

Kplnner 

Weaver....   . 

Weaver.. 

Spooler 

Rivet  maker, 
bucklea. 

Speeder 

Speeder 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner. 

Warper... 

Weaver .., 

Hut  Irimmct.. 

Spooler 

SpwHlcr.. 

Koekr : 

Heeler 

Spinner. 

Spinner 

Sploner. 

Sploiner 

Weaver 

Weaver 

W«iver 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Weaver... 

Spooler....... 

IJofler 

Bplnner 

Spinner 

Spinner. 

Spinner 

Comber 

Spinner 

Winder 

T"' 

S- 

t 


Day* 
work- 
ed 
pa^t 
year. 


290 

25H 
231 
290 

aoe 

240 
200 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


Yrs 
since 
be- 
gin- 
ning 
wort 


i242 

300 
212 
232 
4U2 
»25 

am 

275 


27ft 

236 

270 

.ISO 

234 

281 

253 

284 

150 

1(10 

2«0 

4<I0 

285 

327 

240 

270 

270 

AlH 

270 

am 

250 

350 

250 

65(1 

303 

•JSH4 

300 

300 

34R 

308 

255 

240 

255 

275 

210 

214 

270 

:W5 

280 

302 

280 

339 

370 

351 

285 

570 

290 

2M) 

231 

243 

2.W 

w: 

170 

255 

280 

4B7 

270 

31* 

270 

Z.V> 

275 

I4K 

275 

ZW 

240 

4'U 

240 

405 

12<V 

S5 

100 

55 

230 

175 

230 

250 

270 

25« 

270 

423 

140 

Itkl 

2« 

29«'> 

245 

29f. 

240 

2R0 

250 

a(X\ 

240 

2S(J 

296 

31W 

27fi 

310 

•!! 

400 
200 

i 

3M 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
5 
3 
4 
12 
3 

0 

3;ji 

35 

3 

6 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

10 
12 

3 

5 

3 

5 


Can 

read 
and 
write. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yefi. 
Yes. 

YC8. 

Yes. 
Yea, 

Yee 

Yea 

No., 
Yes 
No. 
No., 
Yea 
Yea, 
Yes 
Ye», 
Yee 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Ye». 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Ye.H. 
Y«. 
Ye». 
Ye», 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yce. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Y«, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yes 
Yes, 


Mos. 

■oh'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


ICecabershln  oT 
tuaily. 


Oooupatkm  or  cnodi- 
tlOD  of— 


Fatlver. 


Dead. 


I>e«wrter 

Dead 

Fireman  r"r 
FlUlnfT  carrier 

Laborer 

Iron  moldcr.. 

Cat  d-r  o  o  m 

hand. 

Laborer 

Picker  -  room 

hand. 

Fbb  dealer 

Paclter 

Coal  niu.. 
Finbhcr... 

Laboirer 


Moth- 
er. 


Corpentw.. 
Mujdc  teacher. 

Machinist.. 


Cloth-  room 
hand. 


Water  saugrr 
WeaT«r 


Away. 


Wort 

Work 

Home. 

DeMl 

Home. 

Home. 

Hoow. 

Home. 


H( 
H< 

Home. 
Away. 
Aw»y. 
Away 
Uumr. 

Home. 

Home. 

Home. 
Home. 


Home. 
Home. 

Home. 


Home. 


Hwtj. 


\ 


*  locludine  2  otbe 


k  Inclodlne  1  other  member. 
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Membership  of  famlljr. 


Incoin*  ot  temU7  i»ast  year. 


Chlldrmof 


tin' 
der 
m. 


M 

and 


15.  oir*r 


10 
And 


To- 
tal 


To- 
tal 

eam- 
eis. 


Ejvnkk^  of — 


ther. 


W7l 
,173 
397 

7m 

335 

ISO 

Zlfi 
MO 

250 


£50 
(iOO 

an 
aoD 

MO 


I3B 

I  IT 
415 


3S0 

510 
330 


ucith- 

er. 


Wins 
380 


ChMnor- 


Un- 
der 
II. 


l^i 

luic] 
15. 


1335 

an 
53fl 

316 


24 

IOO 


^ 


lea 


» 


194 


183 


31 


Ifi 

ntiil 
over. 


t243 
300 

sm 

163 

427 
300 

557 

39& 

mi 

3R4 

too 

100 
001 

«n 

000 

floo 

1,011 

i,ooe 

1,545 

1,710 

074 
1,110 

sm 

140 

«7& 
681 

m* 

BBS 

l,4?g 

aoo 


other. 


I&S 


109 
TO 


130 


fiS 


245 


10 


Total 

eam- 

anrt 

In- 
come 
past 
year. 


t48S 

015 

»«» 
l,l.W 

SUM 
1,274 

D05 

984 

B74 
«44 

SBI3 

-no 

S53 
1,220 
1,910 


1,^0 

t.Wfl 
3.141 

1,739 

031 
1,110 

L278 
257 

im 

1,440 

m 

1,414 

1,968 
tj«l 


Amt. 
talnad 


by 
cb!l- 
dran 

Ifi 

mdA 
over. 


1141 


135 


R«at 
past 
year. 


C^lr 

ta 
week' 
Ijrln. 
come 

of 

ily. 


tn 
w 

48 

&4 
144 

133 

lao 

S4 

eo 

7B 

w 

20 
133 

130 

7S 

isa 

IBS 

o,n. 


130 

108 
310 

108 

100 
04 

las 
m 

im 

O.H. 
01 

uo 

IM 

ISO 


1313 

4.40 

e.os 

2,40 

^H4 

Z72 

1.80 
4.73 

3.10 

3.S5 
Btl» 

l.«B 

aw 

IIL13 

3.30 


3.(S2 

7.33 
3.43 

4.78 

3,M 

4.27 

4.10 

.03 

2l78 
4.63 

LSO 
3,88 

e.t7 


00 

01 
09 
08 
04 
05 
96 

OT 

08 
00 

100 
101 

108 

m 

104 
109 
108 

107 


108 

lOS 
110 

111 

113 
113 
114 
UB 
116 
117 

US 
Ul 
120 
131 


•Not  reported. 
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UemTxnbip  of  tMixUy. 

ttiocf  v«  of  Tamil  J  pasi  rt«r. 

Rent 
past 
jrear. 

Per 
capl^ 

to 
week- 
JyJn- 
ooma 

or 

funl- 

Children  oF 

HBBS— 

To- 
tal. 

S 

7 

fi 

4 

S 
1 

u 

s 

a 
:i 

A 

I 

n 

I 

a 

4 

s 

r 

0 
4 

fl 
1 

m 

9 
7 

7 

a 

^ 
H 
7 
T 
JS 
3 
3 

a 
4 

earn- 
ers. 

Eamtn^  of— 

Oltur. 

Total  1  ^^^ 

' 

l*i 
Add 
ov'r 

{) 

:< 

4 
3 

a 

2 

4 

I 
I 
1 
2 
^ 
1 
1 
I 
I 
4 
I 
2 
3 
1 
% 

2 
i 
4 

4 

a 

i 
I 

3 

4 
4 

I 
1 

2 
2 

Fik- 

Motb- 

ctvUditti 

- 

In- 
come 
post 

dreo 

IE) 
■nd 
over. 

i 

I'n-   W 
ilvr  '  to 
l\h  '  1,1. 

■-4- 

1     1 

mnd 
li, 

I 

1 

1  ! 
1 

Lffl- 

def 
14. 

14 

JUltt 
15. 

16 

and 
over. 

0 

S 
1 

a 

3 
4 

< 

3 

4 

4 

3 
1 

5 

s 

3 
If 
2 

4 

3 
4 
5 
4 

a 

3 

:2 

4 

a 
a 

4 
4 

S 

3 
3 

3. 
& 
3 

a 

3 
4 

ISO) 

tun 

ISO 

am 

I67S 

m& 

4S2 

»T 
&I4 

705 
1,006 

i>im 

SB7 
(SO 
501 

i,53a 

230 

ooo 

361 
3U 
■IIXI 

2;u 

11^ 

3m 
m 

300 

u«l 

410 

4(» 

1.382 

9K» 

:tttS 
mi 

1,110 

S2fi 

;^» 
lue 

735 

IjlflO 
100 
3«0 

514 

131 

25S 
10 

IBT 

1 

3 

'""u 

IM 

46 
30 
11^ 

....... 

7* 

10 
400 

40 

iL3l3 

I.OSO 

797 

1,124 
1.083 

1,1^ 

l.DSA 
»7 
Vll 

usee 

2.240 

»lt 
TOO 

Wl 
1,324 
l.Olia 

(US 

h-ii2 
■m 

WO 
707 
723 
T25 

2.3»4 

1,375 

Tin 

2,370 

»75 

1,8S1 

1,100 

1.105 

880 

825 

818 

807 

2,220 

wm 

2,045 

i.itio 

485 
801 

890 

13/3 
*"'80* 

iiwo' 

tl20 

104 

104 

130 
0.  H. 

CIO 

4.04 

3.07 

4.01 
2.40 

m 

...... 

123 

2S 
325 

7sn 

124 

**"*■ 

126 

-i'.     . 

120 

1 

21S 

O.  M,    (L-*7 

127 

» 

150 

loa 

144 

12U 

O.K. 

208 

4.«l 

4.03 

3.10 

4.3S 

&10 
&40 

128 

1 

190 

.... 

J. 

130 

131 

1  -..J   1 

(138 

720 
5A1 

MO 

&n 

741 
»MI 

1331 

lSf7 

132 
133 

390 

1 
121,)     &  HI 

134 

144 

00 

0.  H. 

94 

0.  u. 

144 
0.  11. 
104 
7» 
180 
141 
174 
141 
0,11. 

0.  ri. 

108 
144 
120 
flO 
84 
101 
1^ 
144 
30 
72 
0.  H, 
00 
O.H. 

m 

84 

n 

•e 

4.49 
3.00 
4.24 
4.00 
2.«2 
3,*7 
3,88 
2.10 
3.89 
3.110 
3.40 
Z31 
3.49 

4.41 

:lbo 

7.tiO 
0.38 
3.02 
3.72 
3.28 
2.42 

r>.  24 

1.94 
4.74 
2.(10 
7.27 

4.40 
3.  U 

&.is 
3.29 

4.Q* 

13« 

130 



1  .-„ 

1 
1 
2 
I 
2 
I 
1 
1 

* 

»37 

m 
las 

us 

aoo 

137 

i:i8 

1     i 
....    1 

....    1 

130 

^^ 

140 

141 

(Kl 

143 
143 

ijo 

144 
lift 

1 

1 

SOi 

ni 

301 

sua 

140 

1 

147 

I 

1 
I 

iai} 

15 

U8 

t 

140 

1    ' 

150 

1^1 

\ 

1.13 

3 '   i 

t.vi 

....i    1 

275 
^7i 

lU 

I  '    1 

155 

A    ... 

130 

im 

1,17 

2 

M7S 

...... 

22S 

a4a 
2l^ 

I.'ig 

■2 ;  2 

n  .... 

15)) 

m 

,  1 

101 

....1  1 

MOO 

m 

103 

1**' 

1«0 

104 

i:::^"" 



m 

lOfi 

108 

.... 

.... 

.... 

S7« 

M 

1«7 

b  lodudiQg  8276,  savings  of  former  yean. 
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lytemberstilp  of  family. 

Income  ol  /unity  pait  jtskt. 

\ 

jiuat 
yeaj. 

Par 

capi- 
ta 

ly  in- 

«r 

fam- 

mo 

4v04 
3.07 
4.01 
2,40 
6.47 

4.aa 

4.03 

2-16 
4.38 

&10 

iL40 

5.SW 
4.40 
3.Q0 
4.24 
4.09 
2.S2 
3,67 
a.S8 
2.10 
3. 89 

.1.40 
2,31 
a.  19 
Ik  55 

4.41 

3.80 

7,110 

9.;»< 

3-02 
3.72 
3. 28 
L»42 
S.29 
5.24 
l.»4 
4.74 
2.06 
7.27 
4.4« 
3,11 
5.53 

120 

Children  at 
ages— 

To- 
Ul. 

a 

7 
fl 

5 

4 

§ 
4 
IJ 

3 

a 
;i 

5 

7 

a 
ij 

7 

S 

4 
0 
A 

7 

fl 
4 

n 
m 

G 
7 
7 

a 

9 
7 
7 
h 

To- 
dfs. 

S 
3 

3 

5 

3 
% 

2 
3 

1 
» 

i 

A 

3 

2 
$ 

1 

t 

a 

4 
4 

*: 

3 

\ 

3 

« 
3 

S 

2 

a 
4 

EarniuBa  of — 

Other. 

Total  1  ^™'- 

Jl 

t!ii.,  10 
dmr  1  ta 
U).  '  1.1. 

1 

1       1 

and 
15. 

I 

1 

1 

1  1 

Ui 
and 

3 

2 

2 
1 

2 

\ 

^ 
a 

2 
4 

1 
2 

Fa- 
ther. 

Bl*. 

CKtIdren- 

in- 
come 

P»5l 

dren 

10 

and 

OVBf. 

dsr 

H 
and 

10 
and 
over. 

«50Q 

ISO 
303 

1073 
S7a 

4sa 

S07 
Ml 

Toa 

1,UUQ 

1.026 

SOT 

S6I 

aoo 

34» 
4UI 

27  ty 

2U 

liiii 

2tifl 
737 
300 
IH3 
lUl 
4I» 

i.nsa 

33S 
l,)KtH 

a^2 

1,110 

3L»5 
SOS 

73S 

1,545 

1,100 

100 

300 

A14 

124 
25 

10 
1«7 

'■'-"1 
31 

3 

46 
30 
145 

■■■■■■■ 

...... 

10 

400 

*2S5 
40 

11,313 

1,050 

797 

1,400 
1,124 
1,083 

1.1S3 ; 

i.oaA 
m 
«]i 

1,500 
3,340 

»n 

TOO 

m\ 

1,324 

1.0113 

1,020 

953 

l/iJ3 

7ti6 

1,020 

900, 

707 

7£t 

725 

3,3g4 

1,^75 

TW 

3,37tl 

975 

1.8H1 

t.a<30 

1.105 

880 

K£5 

Alg 

807 

3,220 

SU8 

2,«M5 

1,160 

4S5 

wa 

880 

t373 
"388" 

1120 
104 

104 

120 
O.H. 
0.  H. 

156 
103 
144 
12U 

O.H. 
208 

120 
144 

0.  ir. 

04 
0,11. 

144 
0,  H, 
104 
78 
180 
144 
174 
144 
0.  H, 

0.  a. 

lOB 
144 

120 
00 

u 

104 
122 
144 

36 
73 

O.H. 
96 

O.U. 
HO 
4S 
84 

73 

9« 

133 

133 

i 

% 

% 

25a 
on 

134 

125 

'  ' 

1?0 

318 

127 

' 

128 

129 

, 

1 

130 

131 

....     1 

1   

1 

1 

0SS 
730 

Xhl  > 
4U0 

JV13 
741 

1:^1 

a? 

132 
133 

330 

134 

i 

135 

1 

136 

I    ....;     1 

, , ^ 

137 

W& 
19) 
195 
14» 
135 
27.1 

•3m 

137 

138 

1  1     1 

,.,J    1 

....      1 

1       1 

....1    1 
.„.      1 

130 

' 

140 

141 

63 

142 
143 

tio 

144 

145 

1 

3;» 

m 
4aai 

771 

3m 
aw 

4(U 
51X1 

"aai 

^70 

146 

1 

147 

I 

1 

:*-•■" 

1% 
IS 

1 48 
140 

1 

150 

151 

' 

1&2 

J      2 

i  1    t 

V^ 

27B 
375 

154 

l.Vi 

130 

150 

\fa 

1 

;:.. 

zra 

3S^ 
JC43 
2i0 

\:^ 

1 !  a 
■» 

..T.r'i" 

150 

-■-  ■ 

lui 

1 

1.100 

ir^ 

1413 

::::::: 

100 

164 



«9 

165 

!  ■•■ 

i.„. 

1« 

375 

so 

107 

[,... 

b  Including  (275,  savings  of  former  years. 
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Table  XXX.-SINGLE  WOMEN  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

HASSAGHUSSTTS— Coutiuued. 


168 

IW 

170 
171 

172 

173 
174 
17S 

ne 

177 
178 

170 
180 

m 

U2 
IS 

m 

186 

U6 

187 
U8 

IM 

ItO 

m 

192 

103 

104 
105 
100 


The  fatlwr. 


Race  and  o»> 
tis-ity. 


FreoL'h  C^n.,  P. 
French,  F 

Porlagaesc,  F., 
French  Can.,  F, 
French  Cu).,  F, 


AmertcftD 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Cao.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

EngUsh,  F 

Irish,  P 


American. 


French  Can,,  F, 


Irtob.F. 


French  Can.,  F. 

Iri8h.N 

Oertnan,  N 

Greek.  F 


Eti<llah,F 

French  Can.,  F. 
PortUfuese.  F., 
Greek,  F 


American 


Englbb^F 

French  Can..  F, 

French  Can.,  F. 

Frpn<?hCftn..F. 
FrpnchCiui.,F. 
FrunohC«a.,F. 


Yn. 

in 
\j.8. 


iv 


34{ 


3a 


17. 


3» 


10 


10 


17 


27 
43 

16 
41 
0 


The  single  woman. 


._  Occupation  or 
■*'^       lodustry. 


18 
1ft 
18 
19 
IS 
Vi 
20 
18 
10 
20 
22 
18 
10 
21 
18 
20 
18 
20 
Ifl 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 

30 
22 

18 
20 

22 
18 
20 
25 
30 
18 
21 

j  21 

/  '8 

if  21 

-.11  18 

'{   21 

18 

21 

27 

I  18 

2-i 


Winder 
Winder 

Folder 

Folder 

SpccdtT 

gpitiler 

Spwdcr 

Winder 

Yarn  inspector 

Winder 

Winder 

WeaviT 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Cloth  Inipeclor 

Cloth  inspeclor 

Speeder 

Speeder 

Spinner 

Doffcr.. 

Spooter 

Spooler 

W«ver 

Weaver 

Spooler 
Spooler 
Weaver 
Weaver 
Weaver 

Winder 

Warper 

Winder 

Speeder 

Speeder 

Speeder 

Spinner 

Speeder 

Speeder 

Doffer.. 

Comber 

Spooler 

Drawer-in 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Kpeeder 

Speeiler 

Cloth  inspector 

Milliner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Speeder. 

Twteter, carpet 

Doffer. 

Clerk... 

Weaver 

Vkr  caver 

Warper 

Drawer-ln.. 

Spooler. 

Spooler 

Spoole 

Twist- 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

XASBACHUSETTS— Continued. 


Memberablp  of  rftmlly. 


CblldiTO  ot 


10. 


14 

and 


16 
and 

d'tt 


To- 


To- 
tal 

en. 


13 


l»com«  of  funlty  p&M  year. 


EiiEnlii^  tif — 


Fa- 
ther. 


1377 
450 


1,200 
4^ 

ITS 
4M 


3« 

£12 


££S 


2W 


666 
&S0 


TOS 


Moth- 
er. 


t2T0 


Cbildreu- 


der 
II. 


14 
Mid 
15. 


t28S  fl,334 


3C 
362 

24S 


179 
330 
300 


300 


191 


m 


20 

47S 


85 

iia 


382 


Ifl 
asd 
over. 


1,197 
1,130 

7611 

600 

1,046 
1.125 

7  to 

1,2GD 
1.7M 

!,«!« 

1,273 
557 

1,380 

1,MS 

go3 

1,100 
L330 

S41 

1,6£0 

1,0112 

125 

1,140 

•mo 


Other, 


HO 
110 


73 


81 


690 
36 


TotAl 
eam- 
Inga 
and 
In- 

pasi 
year. 


91,790 
IJflO 

1.&7S 
1,065 

765 

1,S00 
l,Gg3 
1,030 
1,115 

1,080 
1,300 
1,762 

Z,4g5 

3,386 

3,123 
327 

1.373 
1,453 

1,608 

023 

1,0» 
1,413 

3,ssa 
i.m 

1,530 
1,731 
l,Ofi« 

as 


Anit. 

talned 

ehL 
dren 
16 
and 
evef. 


1311 


144 

1% 
300 


207 


Erat 
post 
year. 


Per 
cjipi- 

ta 

wee^lc- 

lyin- 

comn 

or 

ratn- 
lly. 


It  17 
73 

72 

130 

143 
141 

im 

120 
130 

114 

130 


130 

1B6 
120 
OS 
114 

103 

57 
1§0 

IBS 

O.H. 

130 

03 

150 
114 
130 


13.15 

1.56 

3.33 

3  01 

3,66 
4.33 

5.30 
3.S9 
5.13 
4.17 

6.78 


5.73 

5.83 
3.IH) 

3.77 
6.99 
5.13 

3.55 
5,11 

0.06 

3.80 

6.16 
^06 
3.00 
3.33 

a,  07 

3.74 


168 
100 

170 
171 

173 

1?3 
174 
176 
176 
177 
17i 

170 
ISO 

Ifil 

U2 
133 
IM 

185 

IBS 

1S7 
I3i 
180 

100 

Ifl 

193 
103 

104 

lOiS 

m 
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Table    XXX.-SINGLE  WDMEN'  Hi  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORE 

CnNDlTION  OF  THE  WOMAN   AND  THE 


MASSACH17SSTTS— Continued. 


209 
210 

211 

212 
213 
214 

215 

210 
217 

218 
219 

230 

221 

222 
223 
224 

225 
220 
227 

'22S 
22U 
230 

23J 
232 
233 

234 


The  father. 


Race  nnd  na- 
tlvily. 


French  Can,  F 
EngJish,  N.... 
Eji«Ush,  F.... 


Englisb.  F.... 

IrSi.F 

Irish.  F 

Irish.  F 

PoriiiKiieso,  F. 
FortugiiQso,  F. 


0€nnan,  F. 
Amurican.. 


French  Can.,  F 
Portuguese,  F. 

FreocbOBn.iF. 

French  Can..  F 
French  Can. ,  F , 
Grwk,  F 


Irish,  F. 


EiiKllsh.N. 
AoMirtoan.. 


French  Can.,  F 
Irish.  F , 


Irish,  F.. 

Irish,  F.. 

French  CiBn.,F. 
French  C^.,F. 
French  Can.,  F, 
Frpm>hCan.,F. 

Irish,  N 

Irish. F 

IrUh,  F 

FolJsh.F 

J'olish,  F 

American 


PreQcbCan.,F. 
Irish.  N* 


French  C«ti,,F. 


Yni. 

In 

U.S. 


2S 


11 


Tba  stoile  woman. 


Agr 


20 


<3  rem  pat  ion  or 
ifKlustrj-. 


Drawcr-ln., 
Speeder.... 
Woaver 


Speed<"r. 
Weaver. 
Spinner. 
SpetKlcr. 
Selector . 
8pft«lcr . 
Spinner. 


Warper 

Weaver 

Weaver ..  - 

Speeder 

Winder 

Spinner 

Speeder 

Hiieedw 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Kpecder 

Spoeder... 

Dniwer-ln 

BriUiner 

Weaver 

Twister. .,...- 

Drawer-ln 

Drawer-ln 

Speeder 

Speeder 

Speeder 

DolTer 


Doffer - 

Spooler 

I>rBwer-ln 

Wwtver 

Weaver.. 

Weaver 

Speeder 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Speeder 

Cloth  trimmer. 

Spinner.. 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Warpor 

Selector 

Speeder 

Spinner 

Speeder....... 

S[K>«;der. --.... 

Drawcr-ln 

Wonver 

Cutter 

FrinKor....... 

W'tmvvr 

Weaver 

Weaver.... 


T>nys 
work- 
ed 
past 
yeir. 


3&b 
250 
240 

250 
2.50 
200 
2MI 
200 
130 

280 
245 
2«1 
253 
225 
335 
3M) 
255 
280 
2S0 
290 
290 
2O0 
2Wi 
290 
2^ 
280 
2W 
345 
2fi5 

2<» 

240 
^^5 
255 
200 
285 
2Sri 
250 
250 
280 
270 
250 
200 
245 
335 
238 
2S0 
270 
132 
2N0 
280 
380 

auo 

240 
2S2 


Earn- 
liVKS 
past 
year. 


I27tt 
325 
377 

4O0 
440 

250 
390 
290 
352 
152 

415 
325 
440 
330 
325 
338 
446 
300 
50K 
407 
525 
325 
302 
493 
430 
XVI 
423 
318 
377 
430 
320 
320 

295 
4134 
3« 
400 
4H5 
532 
378 
375 
37K 
405 
275 
167 
288 
272 
ISO 
330 
308 
134 
343 
3M 
370 
2.W 
240 
400 
325 


since 
bf- 
Bin- 
ntnu 
work 


Can 
rwid 
and 
write. 


Y«. 
Yes 
Yes 

Ye». 
Yo« 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yea 

Ye« 
Ye3. 
Yes 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yea, 
No.. 
Y«s. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Ye.s. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yc», 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yw. 
Yes. 
Y«i. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Ym, 

Yes 

Yes 

Yfts 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes . 

Yes. 

Yes, 

Yes . 

Yw. 

Yes. 

Yes, 

Yo». 


.Mos. 
srh'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


63 

40 
70 

80 

m 

(•) 

m 

70 

(-) 
m 

70 
70 
70 
40 


(a) 
76 
G3 
tlO 
tJO 

m 

70 
70 
HO 
50 
50 
(» 

70 

80 
00 
65 
70 
78 
75 
KJ 
72 
*iO 
05 
f>3 
90 
73 
63 
04 
SI 
50 

oo 

45 
50 
SO 
72 

r2 

Si 
104 
30 

(in 
eo 


Memltmship  of 

family. 


Occupation  or  ct>o4K 
tioo  of — 


Father. 


Carpentejr 

Spinner...... 

Salesman ,  |Jq> 

uor. 
Third  hand . . . 
Loom  Oxer. . , . 

l^lastcrer 

Dead 

Carrier 

Roving  hand.. 
B  o  a  r  d  I  n  e 

bouse  keie  per. 
Loomaxer 

Weaver 


Moljb. 


Home. 
Home. 
Homa. 

Honie. 
Work. 
Home.  I 
Work.) 
Home. 
Homo, 
nome. 

E>«ail.. 
Iloaw. 

Ilame. 

Work. 

Home. 
Honw. 
Awmf. 

Teamster Home. 


Idle.  .. 
'ardcr . 


h 


L>ead 

^Incapacitated.. 
Latioi«r 

Idle 


Doad. 


n  oard InK 
lioiue  kaepcr 

Idle 

Weiaver 


Iticapaciteled. 

incapacitated. 

IVserter....... 

Idk? 

Cupcnter 

Dead , 

LebopHT 

Dead , 

Oewl , 

Scruhher...... 

Carpenter 

Yard  band..., 


J 

I5  ]K>arpenter. 


I  Ueanier .     


Bciro*- 
Bome 

Home. 


I 


k 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHTrSBTTS— Continued. 


Ifembeisfalp  of  famllj. 

iDconiA  of  latnllf  put  jrettr. 

TotEil 
enm- 
la»^ 

In^ 
com* 
post 
yeor. 

Amt. 

re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
10 
and 
over. 

Rent 
pa-st 
y«ir. 

Per 

capi- 
ta 
week' 
ly  ill- 

of 

tkm- 

CbUdiwi  ot 

ages- 

To- 
ll UK 

To- 
ut 

cam- 
era. 

Eamlnei  of— 

Olfaar. 

ra- 
cier 
10. 

m 

to 

n. 

14 
ilntl 
IS. 

1 
1 

1 
I 
2 
t 

antl 
<j'vr 

ther. 

Moth- 
er, 

Chlldnn- 

Vn- 

der. 
11. 

14 
nrvd 
15. 

oyer. 

a 

1 

1       1 
1  <    I 

3 

I 

3 
I 

2 
I 
3 

T 

4 

fl 
4 

3 

9 
4 

£ 

3 
6 

2 
5 
3 

3 
2 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

3 

4 
« 

« 

4 
4 

3 
2 
2 
A 
4 
2, 

a; 

2 

3 

i 

3 
4 

i444 

420 
(100 

A.% 

433 

'iwo' 

40.^ 

:i74 

7W 
4iO 

S5S4 

GAS 
S77 

1,480 
440 

i^ 

stn 

290 

1,004 

152 

1,113 

1,2SS 
1,150 

l,(iOO 

g3s< 

1,1S3 
1,488 

2,067 
1,465 
2,  SSI 
2,339 

1,37S 

1,7W 

360 

261 
2S8 
fll7 
SiO 

aw 

134 
343 

734 
400 

725 

1,445 

"iio' 

133 

1 

50 
9 

100 

42 

218 
0 

57 

""ie 
7a 

1,27B 
977 

2,270 

I.IKJO 

1,370 

550 

tno 
2,oa3 

7TO 

1,)I1S 
1.213 

1.33S 

1,436 

2,l€e; 
t.i70 

1,225 

2,007 
2,355 

2,305 
2,803 

l,fiS4 

1,7M 

361 

37H 

*7fl 

017 

1,330 

1,165 

008 

033 

1,012 

1,304 

790 

1,294 

2,305 

S334 
'231' 

508 
304 

ass 

24 
109 

SSI 

130 
114 

1.W 
144 

loa 

104 
O.  If. 

0,H. 
240 

108 
06 

O.ll. 

130 

308 

150 
150 
144 

144 

los 
a30 

149 

O.H. 

O.K. 

144 
73 
78 
73 
120 

O.H. 
4B 
54 

O.U. 

loa 

78 
06 

Id? 

13.20 
3.01 
3.70 

5.40 
7,88 
2.95 
a.  04 
3.33 
0.08 
1.3S 

&73 
4.67 

2.14 

4.07 

10.U 

5,00 
4.48 
4.71 

3.40 

7.95 
3.4B 

3.70 
0.90 

6.09 

St  76 

2-23 
1.21 
2,77 
3.  mi 
2.  Hi 
4.48 
3,90 
3.09 
5.25 

i79 
3.80 
&33 

a.30 

197 

litis 

198 

190 

24D 

200 

t4i5 

201 

If    1 

63 

202 

W 

2nR 

301 

i 

1 

1 

371 

243 

2oe 

2  1    2 

1     i 

306 

2 

4 
3 

2 

3 
3 
4 

i 

4 

4 

fi 
7 

4 

4 

tl 

^  1 
1 
2 
4 

3 
•2 
1 
I 

a 

3 
3 

3 

4 

JS 

IS 

« 

4 

6 
6 
B 

11 

& 

13 

12 

a 

a 

« 

5 

4 
S 
«>» 
.^ 
3 
S 
7 
4 

4 

i 

207 

""\"" 

3D8 

i 

3 

I 
1 

1 
I 

.,...,, 

3oe 

297 

21D 

.... 

-- 

....... 

£31 

sm 

m 

all 

212 

m 

213 

....... 

214 

2 

2 

I 

117 

sm 

3ia 

216 

* 

3 
2 

1 
I 

TOO 

114 

317 

218 

las 

310 

"■' 

"' 

.... 

390 

231 

1 

1 

1 
1 

106 

las 

333 

■-'■\    ' 

za 

2» 

224 

^s 

....    i 

1 

1 

2J0 

IDS 

230 

337 

...... 

328 

SMS 
G75 

450 
300 
4M 

?B0 

125 

330 

a 

1 

1 

...... 

230 
331 

233 

333 

a 

1 

.... 

234 

. J    .„ 

b  Including  1  other  member. 
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Table  XXX,-S1NGLE  WOMEN  m  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK" 

rONDITIUN  OF  THE  WOMAN   AND  TflE 

MASSACHUSETTS— Continued. 


2U 

230 

237 
23S 
23a 

2« 

241 
242 
243 
S44 
MS 

347 

248 

2W 

250 
251 
252 

259 
254 
2S5 

2S6 

257 
2SB 

see 

360 

381 

as2 

363 

364 
265 

286 

367 
268 


ThtMhOT. 


Race  and  na- 
llvlty. 


PortugiMSe,  F. 


English.  F 

FrencbCao.tF 

Irish,  F 

Irlah^F 


Irish,  F 

EngUsh,  F. 
English,  F. 
Engltsh,  F. 
German,  F. 
French,  F.. 


French  Can.,  F. 
Scotch,  F 

Irish,  F . 

French  Can.,  F, 

Engliflh,  F 

Irish,  F ,., 

Qfeek,  F 

French  Can.,  F, 

EogUab.  F 

PortugiMse,  F.. 
English,  F 

French  Can.,  F, 


Freneh  Can.,  F, 
FiencbCan.,F, 
French  Can.,  F, 
Francb  Can.,  F. 
Freoct)  Can.»  F. 

English,  P 

Eoglbta,  F 

EngUata,  F 


French  Can.,  F. 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F 


Yrs 

In 
U  8. 


2& 


10 


20 


aa 

36 
3 


2a 


3» 


The  single  woman. 


Age 


30 

3a 

22 
37 
23 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
25 
39 
23 
26 
23 

\ia6i 


OcruDatloQ  or 
Indtistry. 


Splnncf 

Splnrier. 

Spinner 

Wiiltm 

Blanket 

Spinner... 

Twister 

Spooler 

Spmler 

Weaver ,.. 

Weaver 

Blanket  couQ- 
ter. 

Stitcher 

Weaver. ...... 

Weaver 

Speeder 

VVeaver. 


Calender  girl , 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Speeder 

Weaver... 

Uachlue  haodl. 

Folder 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Clerk 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Speeder....... 

Speeder....... 


Second  band . . 
Doffer........ 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Spc«der 

Slubber 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Knitter,     ho- 
siery. 
Sewer,  hosiery. 

Weaver 

Spinner 

W«vcr 

Weaver 

Sampler 

Spinner 

Spinner 

\Varper 

Winder,  carpet 

Weaver 

Watcher... 

Spinner.. 

Cloih  inar 

Spinner. 

Spinner 

Filling  I 

Spooler. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


3B0 

aoo 

285 

acn 

380 

2m 

265 
380 
370 
340 
340 
250 

280 

nm 

330 
250 
230 
206 

380 
300 
275 
285 
285 
350 
353 
353 
253 
253 
150 
340 
380 
200 
350 

380 
385 

380 
3S0 

360 
200 
300 
300 
350 


Baro- 
iDgs 
past 
year. 


1466 
350 
476 
3O0 
437 

411 
410 
360 
43d 
4iS 
430 


423 
442 

383 
330 
430 
292 

420 
305 
420 
470 
350 
335 
320 
384 
416 
481 
150 
360 
3B2 
433 
360 

340 

aso 

4M 

K5 
390 
520 
650 
350 
2O0 


240 

200 

240 

30O 

390 

430 

340 

380 

160 

212 

250 

290 

240 

3t3 

245 

289 

2«0 

450 

150 

170 

182 

244 

400 

Yrs. 

since 
l>e- 
Rin- 
nine 
work 


Can 
r««l 
and 
write. 


Yaj 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yea 

Yea 
Yes 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea, 
Yes 
Yea. 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yee 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes, 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yee. 
Yea. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yea. 


Uos. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


80 
75 
63 
SO 
70 
72 
00 
(•) 
60 
54 
36 
18 
60 
60 
55 
50 


Gardener.. 

Carpentor. 

ScFubbor.. 
Cooiber... 
Xotad 


Mamberslilp  of 
family. 


Occupation  or  ooodi- 
tlon  of— 


Father. 


Moth- 
er. 


Dead. 


Carder 

FIlllDg  carrier. 

Away 

Heitiliant 

Weaver 


Incapacitated. 
Picker 


Idle. 


Machinist.... 

CanJw.. 

Laborer 

Clerk,  fruit 
store. 

Hameas  maker 

I>ead 

I>«d 


Watctanuui... 
Ilncapadlatod. 

[Carpenter 

Idle 

TroolEinan... 

Lftborer 

Laborer 

Machinist.... 
Incapacitated. 
Laborer. 

Inoapaeitalied. 

Laborer.. 

EnflDflar , 


noma. 

Daad, 

Borne. 
Home. 
Dead. 

Home. 

Hoinc 
Home. 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 

Home. 

Boae. 

Home. 


Hone. 
Bom* 
Awiay 

Home. 
Work. 
Boom. 
Home. 


Borne. 

H. 

Home. 
Work. 
Hotae 
Borne 
.Work. 
Homew 
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Mamlnnhlp  of  tuaUj'. 

Income  of  i&iiilty  piatt  yair. 

Total 
vara' 

and 

in- 
oom9 
past 
y«ar. 

Amt. 

re- 

talDfid 

chil- 
dren 

10 
and 
over. 

Heat 
past 
year. 

Par 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly ta. 
come 
of 
tirn- 

Cblldnoof 
icas- 

To- 
tal. 

To. 
tal 

wage 
aaro- 
ers. 

Eamiiigs  ol~ 

Otiwr. 

i 

10. 

10 
to 
la. 

H 
add 
li. 

and 
o'vt 

Fft- 
tber. 

MoUi- 

ar. 

ChlldzBD—        ' 

der. 

14 

and 
iS. 

1143 

16 
and 
uver. 

ft 

1 

0 

2 

4 
3 

a 

2 
1 
1 

i 

A 

5 

r> 

S 
2 
I 

3 

& 

i 
2 
3 

4 

2 

a 
I 
2 
3 

1 
1 

3 

4 

2 

Ifi 

4 

& 

* 
A 

4 

& 
4 
5 
7 
10 

la 
10 

s 

13 

3 

4 

9 
3 
3 

7 

a 

4 

& 
4 

I 

7 
3 
7 

u 

4 

7 

4 

5 
3 
3 
3 

1 
3 

1 

* 

& 

0 

4 

2 
4 

S 
3 
3 
5 

4 

3 

3 
4 
4 

4 
3 
3 

3 

5 
3 

1375 

SIS 
24S 

31,048 

1,112 

•71 

736 

1,536 

393 

330 

SS5 

1,01a 

1,830 

1,730 

1,W1 

3,910 

«35 
4^ 

1,030 

1,705 

i,oie 

910 
1,380 

1,130 

SIO 
410 

2m 

545 
l,0i6 
583 
170 
3U 

1,221 

1,4»1 

MO 

1300 

10 
""366" 
"152' 

OS 

""'id' 
34 

54 

31 

S 

100 

10 
5 

"*W7' 
41 

m 

13,035 

1,434 

1.7G0 

1,090 

S35 

1,546 

1,507 

1,231 
330 

1,260 
1,810 

1,070 

2,000 

2,046 

3,530 

1,034 

013 

1,120 

3,390 

1,38B 

«41 

3,337 

1,135 

1,060 

427 

051 

1,075 

1,303 

2,010 

510 

774 

hm 

1,051 

i,oao 

tiSO 
313 

800 
IM 

m) 

590 
"■356 

663 

0.H, 

3133 
OH. 

120 
130 

o.a. 

120 

O.fi. 

00 

01 

O.H. 

174 

108 
B5 

m 

114 
00 

168 

114 

144 

00 

O.H. 

O.H. 

100 

lao 

1«3 
M 

108 
O.H. 

104 
84 

144 

104 

174 

tZ60 

&85 
4.25 
4.96 
5.35 
7.43 

OlU 
5.03 
1.2? 
3.40 

3.48 

3.14 
3.85 

StOe 

6.25 
5.85 
S.38 

4.80 
8.90 

eoa 

0142 
3.fH 

4.57 
3.45 
5.0] 

3.33 
2.13 

4.85 

3.41 

5.10 

7S» 

mi 

,1 

1 

IBS 

m 

<£» 

?39 

240 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

472 
388 

103 

360 

W 

242 

1 
1 
3 

t 

1 

2 

2 
1 

343 

470 

ii33 



114 
140 

241 

?45 

340 

2B0 

247 

34R 

.... 

3 

I 

513 

m 

5W 

31B 

m 

2m 

251 

>  • 

258 

1 

1 

2,U 

310 

754 

2M 

.... 

1 

1 

033 

313 

Ifm 

3W 

240 

?M 

1 
\ 

17 

278 

ZW 

3T* 
117 

216 
&Xi 

260 

....[ 

3 

m 

Wl 

263 

...., 

1 

I 

asa 

'jm 

310 

264 

31 

-,.. 

1 

313 

265 

am 

9 

i 

1 

33& 

sat 

m 

368 

r 
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Table  XXX.—SINGLE  WOMEN  IG  YEARS  OF  A<iE  AND  OVER  AT  WORI 

COMUTION  UF  THE  WOMAN  AND  Tl 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concludetl. 


2<}» 
270 
271 
272 

273 

274 

275 
27ti 

277 

278 


2»l 
2»1 

282 

283 

284 

2S5 

280 

2S7 
2S8 

■JS9 

290 
ail 

29J 

293 

•ja4 

295 
2»6 
297 

300 

WO 


The  tether. 


Bare  and  mx- 

Uvltr. 


French  (."uu.,  F 
French  Can.,  F 

Irish,  N 

Irish,  F 


French  Can.,  F 

Irish.  F 

F ranch  ran.,F. 
French  Can.,  F 


Mih,  F.. 
Cireek,  F, 


Irish.  F 


EuRlliih,  F 

French  Cim,,F. 


Irish,  F 

French  Can.,  P. 


Dutch,  N. 
IrUh.  F... 


Irish.  F 

French  Can.,  F 
French  Can.,  F, 

Irish,  F 


French  Can.,  F, 
Iriih.  F. 


IrishiF 

French  Can.,  F, 
EnsUsh,  F.... 

English,  F 

French  Can..  F. 
Irish,  F 

Irish,  F , 


English.  F 

French  Can.,  F. 


Yts. 

in 
U.  S, 


21 
24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
48 
24 
27 
16  2fl 
8     2fi 


5(J 


The  single  woman. 


Age 


4h 

ao 

!f7 
&2 

9 

m 


50 
66 
16 
fiO 
24 

i 

23 


Occupation  or 
iDcfustry. 


Spinner, 

iJruwer-ln... 

Weaver 

Wiu-per 

Worper 

Warper..... 

S[mri;»mntl 

lioxniakcr.hm 

Wiiiver 

Weaver 

Billion  bond, 
hosier}*. 

Winder 

SpeeJer 

Drawer-in..... 

Speeder 

Speeder,.. 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Spinner....... 

Drawt-r-ln..... 

Sp(x>lcr 

S|X)oler 

Speeder.. 

Speeder.- 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Drawcr-in.-.., 

Warper ... 

Warper 

Sploner 

Hurler 

Weaver 

Warper 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Drawer-ln..,.., 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

C«mlH»r... 

Speeder 

Weaver.. 

Seamstress.... 


Days 
work- 

past 
year. 


American 

French  Can.,  N. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F, 
FrfnchCan.,F. 

IrLsh.  N 

Italian,  F 


Clerk,  depart- 
ment store. 

Dniw  •  fnunc 
lender. 

Doffer 

Dofler 

Spooler 

Drawer-ln.... 

Weaver 


HHODS  ISLAITD. 


75 

t50 

1 

Yes, 

90 

\m 

IDA 

3 

Yea. 

60 

300 

325 

3 

Ym. 

0 

29.1 

27A 

3 

Ye*. 

72 

a 

Yes. 

40 

3 

Yes. 
Yes. 

70 
36 

Ovcncer... 
Patntcr 

Teamcter 

Second  baud.. 

Weaver 

gal«*sman 

Cloth -room 
hand. 
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Membentilp  of  bniLtf. 

IiH»ni«  of  family  post  year. 

Total 
eam- 

and 

In- 

ooms 

pest 
rear. 

Amt, 
r»- 

tallied 

hv 

Phil* 

dr«n 

le 

and 
OFei. 

Rent 
p&st 
yew- 

Por 
cupl- 

ta 
week- 
ly In- 
come 
of 

fam- 

Uy. 

Chlldran  or 

tol. 

To- 
tal 

earn- 
ers. 

Earnini^  of— 

OttM. 

, 

Un- 
der 
1(1. 

10 
to 

13, 

14 

and 

IG 

BQd 

ov'r 

Fa-   ! 
ther. 

lf«tl!> 

ChlldreQ- 

1 

IJd- 
duf 

14 

and 
13. 

10 
Dtid 
over, 

1 

2 
3 
2 

a 
I 

3 

& 

s 
i 

I 

& 

s 

3 

3 
I 
4 

3 

3 

3 

4 
1 
2 
I 
I 

3 

3 

t 

4 

4 

II 

7 
4 

1 
a 

10 

2 
7 

4 

4 

4 

3 
3 

3 

13 

4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

3 

3 

a 

3 

7 

3 
t 
4 

4 

i 

S 
1 
I 

3 

3 
I 
3 

3 
1 

f 

1 
2 

i 

3 

t2C3 
4» 

sas5 

733 
3S4 

IrOlU 

7S5 
dOO 

1,007 

3.isa 

906 

l.ftl4 

300 

l,t30 

eo4 
um 

sen 

470 
5)8 

84a 

GOB 
4flO 

050 

1,010 

1/134 
333 
430 

aos 

SCO 

43 

Ifil 

*'   "«' 

G2 

'"'fig' 

S&47 
1,1^ 

1,9B» 

1,B7» 

1,12S 
1,013 

1,431 

am 

3,  OSS 

i,5iri 

30» 
l,fiGO 

1,604 
1,152 

079 
840 

mi 

090 

1,036 
3S0 

1,314 
311 

4aa 

S07 

1,»3 
405 

I8S0 
1.23B 

'bis* 
osa 

Ml 
133 

t)04 
133 
120 
114 

168 

1G8 
144 

O.H. 
144 

O.H, 

n 

0.  II. 

2D4 

78 
lilS 

73 

m 

64 
13« 
120 

174 

91 

144 

O.U. 

90 
117 

lOi 

3-79 
4.31 

2.(56 

0.30 

&44 

4.^ 

4.87 

5.47 
^.44 

7.42 

4.16 
4.SS 

2.07 

4.3» 

^14 
£.54 

5.GS 

2.66 
0.53 

4.04 

A,m 

3.85 

6.26 

KC6 
2.24 

6.33 
3.28 
4.10 

S.34 

7.06 

399 

370 
371 

1 

300 
300 

..,.,. 

?73 
273 

374 

276 

,... 

1 

"i' 

I 
1 

37Q 
3S0 

240 

375 

l£2 

377 
278 

WO 

4» 

300 

S 

■j 

1 
1 

..... 

^0 

244 

3S1 

3S3 

m 

640 

2ei 

I 

284 

3S5 

...... 

280 

1 

287 

2IIS 

380 

200 

301 

392 

i 

•m 

3M 

1 

im 

2B5 

306 

297 

1 

298 

1  !...__ 

"i 

fiOSi 

3(W 

1 

47 

^ 

i 

BHODS  ISLAND. 


I 

1 

4 
3 

2 
1 

2 

3 
1 

t 
S 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

t 
3 
I 
2 

g 

11 

1> 
9 
9 
9 
S 

A 

4 

A 
Jl 
4 

3 

4 

DUO 
180 

407 
570 

140 

150 

195 

1,5G8 
375 

im 

BGO 

'ifflO 
CO 

faeo 

Dll 

1,130 
1.338 
1,050 
I,3» 

t43S 

ti5e 

O.ll. 

G9 

125 

O.H. 

1158 
«9 

¥3. 38 

i.a 

4-46 

&3g 
3;S4 

2,24 
3.05 

1 

J 

3 

149 
16fi 

4 

6 

6 

7 

fr  Including  1  other  member, 
49450°-S.  Doc,  646,  61-? 61 


17 

French  Can. 

,F 

18 

FnnofaCac. 

,v 

IB 

PrenchCan. 

,F 

3D 

Fretu:]]  Cui. 

,F 

21 

French  can. 

.r 

22 

French  CBfli, 

,F 

23 

French  Coo. 

,F 

34 

French  CWi. 

.F 

Sfi 

It«Uao.  P.. 

20 

EnKltab.  F. 

-■ 

27 

French  Coa. 

rF. 

m 

XtdlMliF.. 

29 

Italbo.  F 

80 

French  Can. 

N. 

SI 

French  Cwi. 

F. 

S 

French  CUL.,F. 

Q(i  liter 
!S  pinner 
SpUiniT 

SpllltllT 

Sjtlnncr 
SpeecJt-r 
8pee<lM- 
Cloth  trimmer. 
Cloth  Inspertor 
Assistant  post- 
mistress. 
Spdolrr. 
Spooler. 
B  pinner 
Spinner 
JSplntifr 
Spinner 
Sfiluner 

Sfiinn^r 

8plntier. 

SweeptT 

JJotlcr 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Weaver 

I  Amount  re« 


nil  stock. 
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Memhenhip  of  hntlly^ 

Cblldnm  of 

To. 

tBl. 

m 

warn 
eam- 
ei3. 

Vn- 

10. 

10 

ia 

14 
aiid 
IS. 

Ifl 

(jVr 

1 

'  i' 

1 

1 

7 

3 

i 

a 

I 

A 

13 

5 

4 

2 

,,,, 

2 

10 

4 

1 

1 

« 

a 

5 

* 

.„, 

1 

:i 

ID 

G 

^ 

1 

-■■ 

a 

« 

4 

... 

.... 

I 

4 

7 

0 

■ 

2 

1 

5 

10 

^ 

I 

2 

1 

4 

iQ 

d 

2 

1 

1 

3 

9 

s 

... 

1 

.... 

3 

4 

2 

•i 

a 

I 

3 

e 

4 

... 

1 

1 

3 

7 

fi 

2 

I 

1 

3 

8 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2  '  10| 

5 

2 
t 

2 
1 

i 

2  '    U 

!(  1     7 

4 

... 

3 

i 

3 

fr|»! 

.1 

... 

I  1 

.... 

4 

7 

3 

"- 

1 

.,.- 

4 

7 

& 

1 

1 

3 

6 

4 
4 

'1 

1 

3 
5 

4 

7 

... 

..,. 

I 

Tncotne  of  latnlly  put  jtmt. 


EsralnB?  of- 


Fttr 

ther. 


t3no 

430 
728 


3^ 

307 


3MS 
425 


»I0 

;t74 
^\ 

3»4 

i,(Ma 


iSO 


410 
431 


ChUdreB- 


Ltn- 
der 


$St9 


S440 


01 


14 
and 
IS. 


ftLl4 


25 


141 


348 

239 

^& 
314 


im 

180 


lU 


33fi 


*1 


Ifl 

aati 
over. 


«191 

450 

«23 

1,S31 

8SS 
l,aOB 


1,1S3 
l.ON 

liieo 

120 

1,104 

493 

4S3 
SCI 

1,023 

1,034 

907 
1.315 

Bce 

fiSO 

018 

l,7K 


otbw 


CM 

7 

•«00 

33 


310 


40 


1« 


X2 


30& 


Total 
earo- 

and 
It}- 
oom« 
jiiat 
fear. 


»57 
1,^ 

1,802 

1,831 

1,373 

1,453 

2,409 

1,431 

2,353 

1,806 
WO 

i,m 

1,006 

1,0(9 

1,D4& 
1,115 

1,370 

3,177 

l,07fl 
1,805 
1,333 

i.aifi 

1,4133 
3,344 


Ami. 
rifr 

talneti: 

ch5- 

drea 

to 

and 

OTBT, 


toss 


450 


30O 


768 


RBt3t 

past 
year. 


Per 

capi- 
ta 
w««k- 
[y  In- 
come 

of 
fam- 


172 
48 

117 

O.  H. 

liO 

00 

o.a. 

84 
IM 

05 

70 

27 
O.H. 

M 

no 
eo 

flO 

o.H, 

360 
O.H. 

O.a. 

01 

o.  H. 

00 


Z03 
3.37 

3.04 

3.01 

3.04 

3.10 
(I.G3 

3.73 

4.G3  I 

3.80 
3.32 
3.£1 

*.m 

2.57  I 
2.01 
3.38 
3.76 

4.05 

2.0fi 
4-flO 
3.95 
3.10 

e;.3S 

S,39 


10 
II 
13 

13 

14 
IS 

16 

17 

18 
10 

30 
31 

23 

23 
34 

2« 

30 

27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
33 
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BHODE  ISLAND— Continued. 


Membershlip  of  fiiraSly. 


Cbildran  of 


Vd- 
der 
10. 


H 
15. 


and 

ov'r 


•2  I  10 

2  I    S 

3  I    7 

r 

3  '*ft 


To- 
tal 

earo- 


loooma  of  Ikmily  past  jwu". 


EsnAngi  at— 


ther. 


I3S0 
728 


3«2 
3U7 


388 


SOD 

37H 

374 

234 


410 
431 


Moth- 
er. 


am 


ChlldTwi- 


der 
14. 


Sam 


91 


14 

and 
Ifi. 


fll4 
3& 


HI 


3H 


SBI 

303 
180 


111 


SIS 


«i 


10 
and 
ov«r. 


1191 
ssa 

4£0 
823 

1,^1 
680 

J.SDi 


1,182 

i.seo 

J.IJ64 

eeo 
i,iot 

4g2 

501 

1.023 

1,024 

B07 

l,»i5 

BOO 

6&0 

018 
1,733 


Otber. 


7 
4800 


210 


40 


15 


168 

40 
& 


30$ 


Total 
«ani- 
IniES 
and 
la- 

past 
year. 


*J0O 

»:i7 
1,000 

h9ta 

1,631 
1,373 
1,4SZ 

2,40B 


1.421 
3,3i53 

i.soe 

1,177 

him 
t,oi» 

l.OiS 
1,116 

1,370 

2.177 

1.07a 

1.800 
1,^2 

1,315 
1,633 
3,M4 


A  nit. 

re- 
tained 

ctaL 

dren 

Ifl 

and 


iSO 


300 


357 
768 


Rent 
pnat 
year. 


m 

J17 

o.a, 

60 

m 

O.H. 

M 


104 

70 

27 

O.H. 

84 

00 

SO 
60 

O.H. 

3eo 

O.H. 

i» 

O.H. 

«1 
O.H. 

60 


Per 
cai>lc 

la 
week- 
ly In- 
come 

of 
lam- 

iiy- 


12.  no 

2.03 

2,ar 

3.04 
3.01 
2.C>4 

3,10 
&G2 


2.73 
4.  £3 

a.«i 

3.32 
2  61 
4.00 

3.57 

S.Ol 
3.38 
3.70 

4.05 
2.06 

3.05 

3.16 

6.  as 
8.m 


s 

EH 


8 
9 

10 

a 

12 

13 
u 

15 

le 

17 

IS 
10 

30 
31 

22 

23 

24 
2fi 

20 

37 
2S 

29 

30 
31 

33 


A  Including  1  other  member. 
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Table  XXX.— single  WOMEN  16  YKAKS  OF  AGE  AND  OVEIl  A'! 

CONDITION  OF  THE  ^voM.\^'  a:s 


MASSACHUSETTS— Coiit'luded. 


TJwIftther. 


200 
•i70 
271 
272 

273 

274 

275 

270 

m 

378 

Z7» 

280 
281 


284 
2SS 


287 
2SS 

2S9 

390 
301 

292 

2W 

205 
2»6 
3»7 


209 

aw 


B«c>«  anil  air 

tivity. 


FreachCan.,F. 
Frunob  Qui.,  F. 

Iriab,  N 

Iris]],  P 


French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F , 


Fppnch  Cftn.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 


IriBh,  F.. 

areek,  P. 


Irish,? 

BngUsh,  F.... 
French  Can.,  F. 

IrUh.  F 

Fi«afChCaa.,F, 


DuU'h,  N. 
Irish,  F... 


Irish,  F 

French  Can.,  F. 
FreachC«n.,F. 
Irtah.  F 

French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F. 


Irtali,F 

FretvrhCan.,F, 

English.  F 

EiiRllsh,  F.... 
Fr™ihfMi.,F, 
Irish,  F 


Irish,  F 

EiiKllsli,  F 

Fmw.>hCan.,F. 


Yrs, 

Id 

0.8. 


70 


8 

II 
4 


The  single  wooMUi. 


Age 


iS 

30 

St 
«2 

t-){i 

U 
» 

»{ 

M 

m 
la 

34 

i 


DocapAlIon  or 
lodmtrj'. 


Spinner....... 

Drawer-lo...,. 

Weaver 

Warper 

Wur|>er.... 

Warper 

S[)are  hanil 

lioxmakcr/hat 
Weaver...,,, 

Weaver 

Button  hand, 
hosiery. 

Winder 

Speeder 

Drawer-ln. 

SpciMlcT .. 

Speeder , 

Weaver 

Weaver. ..».. 


Spinner 

Drawer-in 

Spooler 

Spooler....... 

Speeder .. 

Speeder 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Vfeovw 

Drawer-in 

Wiirp^rr 

WarptT 

Splnni-r,,.,., 

Burler 

Weaver 

Warper 

S_peeder.,.»»- 

Weover 

Drawcr-io 

Speeder 

Weaver...... 

Weaver...... 

Weaver 

Comber 

Speeder..... . 

Weaver 

Bcamstresa... 


Days 

work- 
ed 

past 
year. 


2r*) 
2Mi 
280 
230 
285 
200 
280 
250 
270 
290 
300 

204 
240 
280 
280 
280 
240 
270 

257 
270 
280 
20S 
IG5 

2W 

2»5 
240 
218 
290 
280 
200 
280 
230 
200 
250 
270 
280 
2S0 
235 
200 
259 
260 
250 
2S0 


EarO' 

pa?t 
year. 


|Jh5 
25»2 
47fi 
354 
420 
385 
415 

2ra 

432 

440 
500 

302 
300 

200 
3M 

304 
4^ 
&IU 

309 
450 
330 
350 
227 
345 
2Qe 
200 
S30 
258 
470 
518 
200 
200 
3fl& 
400 
200 

aeo 
seo 

350 
305 
333 
426 
385 
420 
408 
300 


Yra. 

since 
be- 
Kin- 
ning 
work 


Can 
read 
and 
write, 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yea 

Yea 
No.. 
Yea 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yet, 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Y«s. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes, 
No. 
No. 
Yes 
Yes. 


Uos. 

sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 


81 


00 
ft) 
70 
80 
(«> 

S4 
60 
60 
12 
48 
20 
66 

45 
81 


00 
90 
45 
108 
80 
(•) 
100 
24 
70 
24 
76 


Janitor 

Card-room 

hand. 
Dead 


Carpenter. 


Seooodhand.. 
D««l 


DMd... 

32  j'Dead.. 
55  I  Dewi.. 


[Dead 

I>e«l.-«. 

jDeftd..... 

IncnpAoIti 
Incapaclt) 

Away _ 

I>cafi, J 

Dead.. 

iDcad.. 


50     Dead.. 


BHOI>£  ISLAND. 


AOMdcan... 

French  Can.,  N. 

French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can..  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 

Irish.  N 

Itallao,  F... 


Clerk,  deport- 
ment store. 

Draw  -  Irame 
tender. 

Doller 

r>offer 

Spooler 

l>rawer-ln.... 

Weaver 


75 

•50 

1 

Yea. 

90 

180 

195 

3 

Yes. 

50 

300 
205 
252 

175 
288 

325 

275 
250 

130 
375 

a 

3 

3 
3 
I 

YC3. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 

0 
73 

40 
70 

as 

a  Not  reported. 


Overseer 

Painter 

Teamster 

Second  Imnd. 

Wenver 

Balcvmnn 

CloUi-rootTt 
bftOd. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE-Continued. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Concluded. 
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Inp 
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In- 
come 
past 
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dren 
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over- 

Rent 
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capl- 
u 

ty  In- 
come 

of 
tam- 

Chlldrea  of 
ages- 

To- 
tal 
wage 

Barnlnf^  ol— 

Otti«. 

der 
10. 

10 
13. 

u 

&nd 

15. 

10 
and 
oT'r 

2 
3 
2 
2 

4 

6 

3 
1 

3 
3 

0 

2 
3 

1 

a 

3 
3 
2 

a 
1 

4 

S 
3 

3 

1 

1 
3 
I 
I 

3 

3 
1 

Fa- 
ther. 

Chlldreti- 

1 

dcf 
U. 

u 

IS. 

IG 
and 
aver. 

a 

1 

4 

« 

64 

4 

Q 
7 

4 

ijl 

3 

g| 

7 
10 

3 
7 

(t 
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2 
4 

a 
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3 

3 

3 
13 
3 
4 
3 
3 

3 

4 
4 

2 
3 

2 

S 
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3 
7 

3 

5 

1 
4 

4 
3 

I 

3 

2 
1 

3 
2 
1 
3 
I 
1 

3 

3 
3 

f?n3 

733 

8r4 

1.07V 
75-5 
500 

1,007 

2,1HS 

WIG 
1,^4 

30B 

1,130 

W4 
1,152 

4T0 
51« 

KM 

400 
(iSO 

1,010 
3M 

LLM 

120 
§05 

9m 

300 

21(t 
42 

ca 

101 

30 

....... 

S 

»47 

1,183 

554 
1,P99 

1,979 

1,I2S 
1,013 

1,421 

3,0^ 

1,J>I6 

3,S3S 

300' 

J, 500 

07B 
Ml 

oos 

400 
050 

1,030 
350 

1,314 
341 
420 

mr 

1,5SQ 

4oe 

US6 

531 
1,230 

'"m 
aeo 

133 

1104 
133 
120 
114 

16S 
DO 

log 

144 

O.B. 

144 

O.H. 

91 
O.H. 

90 

201 

7S 
132 

S4 

73 
ISO 

64 
120 

130 

174 
91 

144 

O.H. 

90 

117 

108 
90 

13.03 

3.79 
4.  SI 

2.00 

6L39 

fi.44 

4.33 
4.S7 

5.47 
5.44 

7.43 

4.16 
4.68 

2.97 

4.29 

5.14 
5v54 

&0& 

2.m 

0.53 
4. 04 
3.8S 

6. 25 
l.OQ 
2.24 
0,32 
3,28 
4.1(1 

a34 

7.W 
1.00 

3W 

1 

270 

272 

200 
300 

273 

374 

.... 

"i" 

1 
I 

370 
290 

275 

SO 
240 

376 

f5£ 

377 

278 

600 
4S0 

300 

279 

3 
2 

"a" 

I 
1 

2ao 

244 

281 

?WI 

430 

ma 

283 

1 

?»4 

THA 

•rm 

i 

?S7 

288 

?fM 

?flO 

2FII 

?92 

& 

1 

.... 

?1>3 

1 

794 

ISO 

295 

1 

296 

797 

1 

296 

....; . 

..., 

....... 

MS 

290 

47 

nnn 

BHODE  ISLAND. 


3 

& 

1 
3 
3 
4 

2 

3 

1 

3 
3 
3 
3 

1 

1 

a 

1 
1 

f 

3 

I 
3 

8 

U 

9 
9 
9 
9 

a 

3 

4 

5 

3 
4 
3 
4 

pno 

180 

&20 
U2A 
407 
570 
^4 

«40 

m 

130 

196 

1.508 
275 
553 
130 
850 

'iiao' 

50 

•990 

911 

3.ffi8 
1.120 
1.-^28 
l.OGO 
1,209 

>438 

1150 

O.H. 

05 

125 

O.H. 

108 

t2.38 
1.59 

4,40 

3.3» 
2.«4 
3.24 

3.0(5 

I 

2 

3 

220 

148 

dm 

4 

5 

6 

....... 

7 

b  Including  1  other  membert 
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Table  XXX.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  ATD 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AJ^ 

BHOBE  ISLAND  -Concluded.  fl 


Thetethflr. 


Tbe  single  womaii. 


IkunUj. 


113 


117 


Kace  and  na- 
tivity. 


103     llalliui,  F 

101     luilJan,  F 

105  Freni"hCtin.,F 

106  French  Can,  F 

French  Caxi.,  F, 
Irish,  F 


PonucuMc,  F. 

Firnch,  ¥ 

Frvuf h  CaD.,  F. 

French  Ciuj..  F, 


113  French,  F. 

11 4  French  Can.  F 


French  ('utu,  F 
Pollab,  F.. 

French  Can.,  F, 

French  Can..  V 
Engllflh,  F... 
French  Can.,  F. 

Fwnch  Cm.,  F, 
FrenchCun-.F. 


123     Irlah,  F. 


French  Can.,  F. 
French  Can.,  F. 
Irish,  F 


French  Cao.,  F, 

English.  F 


Vrs 

In 
O.B 


Age 


22     20 
9     20 

•20 
i  21 
20 
21 
23 
2(1 
22 
21 


J 


hi 


II 


21 
21 
•££ 
22 
24 
■X 
22 
24 
2f. 
in  '  -Si 


20 

"I 

21 


OcTupfttloD  or 
industry. 


Spinner 

Slubber 

Wax  per 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Sp<x)lcr.-„. 

Stilnner 

Weaver 

Seamstress.. 
Spwder 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weavi'r 

Weaver...  . 
Weaver.  «il  It. 
Sinaah  fixer. 

Weaver . 

Weaver..,,, 

Weaver 

Uruwcr-ln... 
spinner.   . 

Weaver. 

Weaver. 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Weaver..... 
Weaver..... 

Winder 

Trimmer 

Seanutress. . 
&ptnner..... 
Drawer-ln... 
Drawer-ln... 
Diawer-ln... 
Drawcr-In... 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Sninncr 

Weaver...., 
Weaver...,. 
Dr&wer-in... 
Dmwer-ln... 
Weaver..,.. 


Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


300 
225 
288 
288 
2S0 
260 
2G0 
202 
288 
230 

270 
2tt4 
252 
225 
230 
280 
20b 
210 
2S0 
2li« 
270 
28ti 
232 
282 
282 
282 
205 
223 
222 
225 

aoo 

24« 
270 

2i;o 

2lifi 
200 
2WJ 
250 
285 
290 
200 
2I« 
220 


Earn 

Il)g4 

past 
year 


Yrs. 
since 
be- 
glo- 
ninK 
work 


S4.15 
2IV5 
550 
2M) 
S25 
290 
286 
3^ 

ivrj 

a52 
450 

a»o 

378 
37.^ 
450 
4«tl 
2:iU 
225 
525 

m 

450 
445 
344 
306 
S38 
436 
345 
288 
2S8 
850 
450 
S77 
450 
.151 
359 
2M0 
410 
380 
335 
340 
335 
240 
232 


Can 
read 
and 


Ormpatioo  or 
UoaoT- 


IffW. 

srfa'J 
at- 


•«"■  is?: 


Y«, 
No.. 
Ycfl, 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 
Yes. 
Yea. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Ym. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
Y«9, 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Y«. 
Yes. 
Y«. 
Yes. 

Y«B. 

Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yw. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Vos. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes, 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 


Father. 


45 

9  , .„, 

SJWrav^... 

Ui  I  Bob  No 

^  i  Fining 

Picker- room 

hand. 
I>«B«frt«r... 
YardhAml 
BhfrtT... 


Away 

Tlo-cao  malHi 

Bob  No  nmijB 
FUUugcarflJiP 


Dead. 


Yard  hand. 


Loooi  tixer 

Incapadtatod 
Weaver.. 

!  Weaver.. 
Weaver 

Laborer 

[scrubber.... 

'fJ|Carp«nler... 

75  I  l>ea<l 

45    1 

45   }Labor*r, . 

40  I 

fJjCartlslrippT 
ftci'  1  Away 

!S  V^ 


Dead... 


TIBQINIA. 


Aroefkan. 
Ameflcao. 
.American . 
American . 
Ameriom. 
American . 

American. 
,\  merknn . 
.\nierlciU). 

\  merican . 
American. 


Handcr,  clRor. 

yuHler 

Spinner 

Spinner ....... 

Spinner....... 

Spinner 


Spinner. 
Spinner. 
Spinner. 


lA     Spinner. 
Ifl    Spooler.. 


3('.4 

sios 

5 

Yes. 

38 

IW 

li:i 

2 

Yes. 

3« 

2<.4 

IWi 

ZfS 

No.. 

3 

150 
24S 

U5 
'JIO 

4 

5 

No.. 

Yes. 

40 

250 

171 

2 

No.. 

12 

282 

254 

3 

Yes. 

G 

276 

181 

2 

Yes. 

IG 

144 

144 

1 

No.. 

IS 

270 

2(0 

.1 

No.. 

8 

2H« 

240 

3 

Yes. 

8 

Dead , 

Boas,  splonlnK 
Dead 


D«»d 

Deserter 

Dmw-fratta 

tender. 
Bobbin  picker 
Waste  pk' Iter.. 
Draw-frame 

tender. 
6p««<der 
Spare  band . ., 


4  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

BHODS  ISLAND— Concluded. 


Ueoibcc^lilp  of  funlly 

TDOome  of  ikniSly  poit  jvu. 

Total 

earn- 
ings 
and 
tn- 

coTDe 
pft^t 

yiiai. 

A  nit. 

re- 
tained 

by 
ehU- 
dren 

IB 
and 
over. 

R«Dt 
past 
yew. 

Pfer 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly In- 
cotno 
or 
raiil- 

iiy- 

Chlldran  o 

f 

w 

and 
o'vi 

3 

i 

2 
4 
4 

I 
2 

4 
It 

4 

4 

a 

2 
2 

4 

2 
% 
3 

a 

3 

To- 
tal. 

H 

»14 

111 

H 
3 

a 

To- 
tal 

eam- 

EamliDKB  or- 

OUier. 

1 
g 

1 

Ptlr 

der 
10. 

"a' 
i 

2 

10 

to 
J  3. 

"i' 

2 

a 

>2 

1 

u 

sad 
IS, 

1 
.... 

I 
1 

i 

Ftr 

th«r. 

Uoth- 

ttr.    ' 

CbUdifio— 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 
utd 

Id 
Bad 
ov«r. 

4 

4 

C 
3 

a 

3 

7 

7 
fi 
4 

4 

3 

4 

0 

7 

4 
4 

a 

a 
I 

S40: 

OOQi 

1,171 
3£3 

743 
3W 
T30 

1,30$ 

t,5G0 
3,4«1 

a,ai9 

P70 
l,dOG 

i.eaa 

tt£0 
a,  523 

a,  4011 

1,340 

1,001 

07A 

57S 
332 

tsaa 
a 

s 
icw 

I4B 

14 


m 

33 

sa 

10 

us 

11,421 
1,030 

1,340 
1,090 

1.079 

sga 

1,0» 

l,ZSfi 

i,4ea 

1,840 

3,04S 
2,113 
1,«33 

3.127 

1,890 

1,109 

«£ 

l,4fi£ 

3,ssa 

3,efl3 

1,7% 

IJOO 

675 

£7fi 
3A1 

» 

1.313 
I.3£7 

317 
490 

049 
065 

O.H. 
1144 

n 

117 

m 

M 

73 
0£ 
00 

es 
lao 

OS 
»4 

O.H. 

0.  u. 

00 

O.B. 
117 

O.H. 

IM 
84 

107 

00 
O.H. 

10.  S3 
2.30 

C39 

3.37 

a.-'ti 

3.1A 

3.88 
3.49 
3.11 

3.03 

110 
0.A2 
3.47 

b.U 

7.27 

5.74 

&35 

3.  £7 
1« 

0.S8 
£60 
4.33 

3.3H 

lOA 

3TS 

4l« 

%\m 

104 

•»; 

lOfi 

inn 

133 
US 

107 

108 

100 

3«$ 
374 

in 

110 

111 

112 

2 

"a 

auo 

S73, 

113 

3 

i 

"a" 

3 

1)4 

4414 

115 

44fi 

414 

21@ 
5W 

....... 

'  '  ■ 

117 

-'-- 

118 

110 

120 

I 

1 

1 

1 

lai 

12 

334 

123 

2 

I 

134 

lOft 

125 

130 

127 

128 

VIBOINIA. 


S  % 

ft  3 

4  a 

1 


2      5 

a    10 

3 
4 

a 

3 

$520 

"'305' 

<50 
50 

7 
8 
10 

4 

4 

20 
226 
ISO 



3 

H 

1  ;  7 

5 

383 
400 

II3A  .... 
IflO  tl)» 
7*  .... 
233     .... 

3!)0     .... 
86 


201 


33 
243 
231 


1^       iJfl 

143       312 


t55S 

1003 

8206 

830 

12.67 

113 

S13 

OKO 

59 

1.90 

198 

48 

321 

52 

2.06 

135 

»13 

381 

03 

1.83 

310 

30 

880 

66 

3.27 

171 

071 

62 

2.15 

254 

16 

623 

00 

1.44 

181 

27 

070 

66 

1.03 

144 

625 

48 

1.01 

405 

1,258 

67 

2.20 

240 

80 

1,183 

62 

3.25 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
G 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


6  Including  $12  receired  from  sale  of  ootr. 


AND   CHILD  WAGE-EARN  BBS C 


Table  XXX SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  A» 

VIBGINIA— Concluded . 


The  single  wonum. 


Mombml 

fiUBDil] 


0«ranftlian  or 
InmiifLry. 


Sp[nnef... 
Efrawer-Jn., 
Wurpw,.. 

Weover 

WmvCT... 
SpooJer 

S|KKllW-.,., 

Splnnw..., 

Spooler 

(Spooler.... 
Wwiver... 
8pinn«r..., 
Spinner 


Spinner 

Spjnnpr,. ., 

Spinner 

Spinner 

lioller.t'lgiirellu 
VVorper.. .. 
ln»p*ftar... 
Spooler 


Spooler 

Vveaver 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Sjplnnrr .» 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Spinner , 

Spinner. 

Splnoer,-..,. 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Drawer-in.... 

Warper 

Spiuner 

Weaver 

Carder... .... 

Spinner 

BpooUr 

Spooler , 


P(iys 

work- 
ed 
past 
year. 


279 
200 
240 
26S 
27« 

ano 

281 

aw) 
no 

192 
2&6 

2iA 
WO 
290 
29.1 
2S0 
2W 
SUA 
2IM 

150 
2«« 
2H5 
243 
2S1 
lOS 
276 

n 
ig2 

IM 

270 
223 
130 
UH\ 
UA 
220 
276 
270 
2iH 
210 


NOETH  CAROLINA. 


308 

taoo 

fi 

Yiw. 

204 

1B3 

S 

Ym- 

13 

125 
300 

17fi 

1^ 

6 

Nc. 

Yt». 

8 

270 

ISO 

6 

Y«. 

3 

287 

287 

(*> 

(►) 

(*> 

250 

100 

4 

Yes. 

8 

280 

IttO 

4 

No.- 

e 

340 

2U> 

8 

Ya*. 

18 

3B6 

»15 

e 

No.. 

« 

900 

125 

H 

Yes. 

12 

IM 

IftO 

(fr) 

,«.. 

(») 

3t2 

330 

7 

3 

250 

120 

3 

Yes. 

M 

Bpimwr 

Spinner 

Spiuner...... 

Sfkinner 

Sptnuer 

Splnnor 

Spinner . 
Splnnar. 
Spltioer. 
Splnnor. 
SplimeT....... 

SploDBr.. 
SplatHU-., 
Spinner.. 

a  Estlinaled  value  of  free  rant 


L«bowr..... 
Bftlaopaaor. 
Svreepar 

Fknner 

Drawwin... 
Teanutar. .. 
Swtfon  hftod 

Dmd 

0«Ml 

Aw»y -. 

Carp«ater... 
Lftborar.. 

Finaun. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

VIBOINIA— Concluded . 


krembenhlp  ol  tamlly. 

looome  df  liunUr  P«flt  year. 

Total 
eara* 
InfES 
{Uid 

Amt. 

cbll- 

16 
unci 

o¥er. 

Rent; 

f»BSt 
yHOT, 

<»pl- 
ta 

cojTie 

of 
fam- 

CTblliirea  of 
ages— 

tal. 

a 

3 

4 

8 

10 
3 

4 

5 
4 
7 
» 
7 
5 

T 

-1 

a 

To- 
tal 

tinn- 
ers. 

G 

4 

£ 

3 
2 

3 

Bttrnlttgi  of— 

to. 

i 
t 

10 
to 
13. 



1 

I 
% 

14 

and 
IS. 

and 

Q'VT 

h 

3 

I 
i 
1 
1 

2 
1 

4 
3 

3 

I 
1 

a 

4 
1 

a 
a 
% 

3 

3 

% 
I 
2 
% 
i 

J 

1 

Moth- 

Chlldiiiipi^ 

1 
1 

tTn- 
dirr 
1-1. 

14 

EUld 

1 

300 
2iS0 

tl.SGS 

esc 

i.oes 
ifO 

300 
200 
137 

310 

988 
A13 

343 

394 

1,&49 

242 

aw 

410 

3W 
567 

ST2 

391 
640 
98 
400 
7«5 
003 

731 

.ll.4Sfi 

t4W 

"iii' 

400 
U073 

"■«6' 
"iii* 

30ft 

173 

"sii" 

'""J75" 
110 

105 

•72 

05 

120 

3fi 

4a 

O.K. 
32 
48 

53 

lOS 
65 
52 

W 
100 
35 
48 
M 
52 
05 
06 

OR 
05 

0.  u. 
07 
53 

52 

m 

13^11 
2.00 

3^41 

2.ft3 
».7lt 
l.W 
2.41 
l.M 
1,30 

3.24 
2.05 

3.44 

4.14 

2.34 

1.07 

5.74 

1.8H 
3.9ti 
3.91 
%\1 
1.91 

1.05 

5,04 
2.NI 
1,41 
2.  OS 
3.71 
2.77 

3.51 

3.2S 

12 

I22S 

I4S 
233 

27 

""m 

13 
0 

127 

75 

7S 
11 

13 

30 

37 

72 

las 

33 

m 

20 
35 

1„131 

i,figK 

410 
580 

390 
£08 
775 
<S37 

1,087 

040 
1,073 

074 

1,040 

2,0SK 

39-2 
l.OflU 
907 
7W 
895 

710 

1,^11 
730 
22S 
532 

1,001 

731 

511 

13 

14 
15 

I 

1 
1 

"lis' 

144 

141 

10 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
I 

1^ 
40 
SOS 

17 

811 

\% 
1« 

20 

21 
23 

33 

330 
3D2 

24 

.... 

1 

% 
I 

so 

337 
234 

aw 

2TO 

24 
390 

1M7 

Si 

25 
20 

27 

120 

: 

30 
73 

2$l 
30 

2 
1 
% 

21 

154 

30 
31 

IHO 

DO 
lfi£ 

32 
33 

31 

35 

* 

m 

30 

**  1* 

1 

* 

72 

37 

349 

m 

I 

03 

lEtS 

134 

30 
40 

350 

41 

1 

NORTH  CABOLINA. 


1  '    1 

...)    4 

« 

& 

»M 

il»  ...,., 

f7ao 

f» 

11,016 

ties 

131 

t2.44 

1 

3 

1 

S 

aio 

,-..-,. 

173!..,... 

193 

145 

791 

mid 

1.90 

2 

.  - .  _ 

2 

.-..j    2 

5 

39 

....... 

m 

4&3 

3£ 

027 

21 

2,il 

3 

2 

1       2 

11 

375 

.--...» 

10 

flOB 

350 

70 

022 

,,.»..... 

31 

l.til 

4 

2 

1       1 

150 

1S2 

147 

tm 

IJIS 

. 

31 

1.70 

5 

2 

113' 

200 

....... 

SS4 

2S7 

7m 

flO 

i.tuo 

104 

GO 

3.53 

0 

2 

....1    3 

10 

1S£ 

335 

m 

37 

M? 

■  27 

1.45 

7 

1 

2  , 

5i 

130 

430 

m 

730 

. ... 

«39 

2.00 

8 

1 

3 

'7 

t4D 

GO 

130 

400 

9 

(OO 

,...,., 

O.K. 

1.73 

0 

1 

2 

209 

315 

840 

75 

1,490 

39 

4.80 

lo 

1 
I 

1 
1 

130 

3L0 
175 

125 

im 

42 

470 

1,433 

S4 
34 

1.29 
5.51 

11 

490 

12 

2 

1 

S14 

210 

330 

15 

7m 

....... 

30 

3.40 

u 

— 

1 

2 

123 

33 

ii5 

233 

07 

500 

2S 

1.79 

\K. 

»  Not  reported. 


« IncludlDf  1  other  member. 
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IN   TEXTILI 


Table  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT^ 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  JkSl 


o  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CABOLINA — Continued. 


Mflmbefflhip  of  ramlly. 

Inoome  of  famtt;  past  ye^; 

Total 
eam- 
lapi 

MI<1 

Ui- 
come 

Atoi, 

IB- 

caJoed 

cbS- 
dim 

to 

and 
over. 

Root 
past 
year. 

Per 

capl- 

week- 
ly In- 
coreie 
of 
t«m- 
lly. 

Cbltdrea  of 

To- 

10- 

ers. 

Earaln^of— 

OUier, 

10. 

10 
to 

13. 

I 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

H 

1&. 

■-■  = 

J 

I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

.... 

I 
1 

2 
.... 

1 

"i' 

10 
and 
ov'r 

Fa- 
tbar. 

Uoth- 

ChUdran- 

1 

Un- 
der 
14, 

14 

1*, 

10 
over. 

1 

i 

i 

4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i 

i 
I 
1 

2 

1 

:i 
1 

2 

1 
I 
1 
I 
1 

2 
1 
I 
I 
i 
1 
1 

9 

4 

3 

1 

2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
S 
3 
2 
3 

i 

4 
4 

U 
LU 

9 

6 

5 

t 

d 

7 

7 
7 

£ 

b 
7 

A  1 
« 

3 

» 

t 

8 
tl 

6 

5 
10 

I 

7 
•7 

9 

A 

4 
4 
4 

7 

^i 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Q 

4 
4 

b 

3 

6 
3 
4 
SI 
fi 
3 
« 
1 
1 

1 
4 

i 
& 

7 
4 
£ 
* 
4 
3 
4 

•190 

"m 

100 
138 

aoo 

tso 

100 
2S2 
250 
IW 
100 
213 

130 
110 
273 

If  Si 
100 

1140 
200 
1^ 
192 
300 

*ao 
tm 

101 

7* 
1,140 

a«i& 

110 
10* 
225 
ISO 
12S 
63* 
9Q§ 

25* 

1,123 
3P* 
200 

fiS2 
917* 

305 

5M 
300 
407 
*35 
405 
208 
557 
14* 
^0 
77* 

i.un 

25 

m 

"  io' 

50 

£0 
111 

46 

4 
*1 

3 

'"'is' 

53 
38 

14* 

'  ■  w 

4 

163 
130 

14 
220 

12 
46 

m 

16 
12 
TO 

50 
60 

110 

1270 
440 
l.OSO 
§07 
1,001 
1,140 

020 

OT8 

781 

1,887 
674 
651 
574 
54* 
OOS 
847 
4«3 

1,300 

on 

1,144 

ifli 

1,3117 
125 

310 

734 
1,151 

841 
1,042 

1,57a 

768 
533 

i,oeo 

8» 
674 

727 
430 

470 
875 

1,5Q0 

'  K42' 
1«0 



'*2fi0" 

xm 

7* 
30S 

170 

1*0 

t3t 
24 

4£ 

ao 

2B 
52 
24 
24 

4H 
10 

ft20 

m 

*18 
49 

24 

*ai 

fr42 

20 

00 

O.  H. 

24 

O.  H. 

43 

10 

»lti 

MS 

42 

0.  H. 

43 
*12 

iiao 

34 

ao 

36 
3« 

24 
34 

43 

11.30 
2.12 
3>30 
1.52 
1.113 
2.44 
3.85 
2.% 
3.35 
3.13 

3.15 

5.18 
1.44 
1.7ft 

\,'n 

1.17 
1.43 
1.81 
1.10 

A,m 

2.04 
3  14 
3.  OS 
4.45 
3.13 

2.sa 

2.02 

3.46 

2.02 

2.  GO 
2,76 
3;4« 
2,07 
3.10 
2.14 
1.85 
2,00 
.V4 
1.51 

a.  37 

2.88 

1* 

■  iioo' 

490 

\m 

390 
270 

•w 

16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 

12 

23 

"i\ 

4 
4 

2 

t 

3 

3 

1 

2 
1 
I 
1 

2 

i 

2 

1 
2 
1 

1211 
GOO 
543 

"23*' 

100 

€0 

-am 

14£ 

140 
130 

tio 

110 
IfiO 

34 
3* 

30 

37 
3S 

■HA 

30 

30 

2tUi 
200 

:»] 

371 

*   ifio* 

31 

m 

2ao 

IS* 
170 

300 

sua 

300 

'  o6' 

36 
37 

38 

30 

40 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

fio 

41 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
i 

:a 

1 

1 
1 

2 

"■■ 

*0 
IW 

m 

SI* 

13 

43 

lifi 

3O0 

S30 

lao 

43 
44 

4'i 

3S 
MO 

ao 
11* 

40 

47 

4H 

375 
27* 

40 
SO 
51 

30S 

52 

fA 

50 

leo 

54 

A 

a 

I 

10 

IV> 

*  Including  t30  received  from  sale  of  cow. 


« iDoIiidlii^  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOBTH  CASOUNA— Continued. 


Heinfa«tsblp  ott&mUy, 

I[H»niie'  or  Dumlly  past  j«ar. 

Total 
«ara> 
lags 
and 
In- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
n- 

taitted 

chil- 
dren 
l(t 
and 
over. 

RcDt 
past 
year. 

Per 

capl' 

ta 

ly  iD- 
cuniti 
of 
fani- 
ilj. 

To- 
tal. 

To. 
era. 

EamiofS  or— 

OtbflT. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

10 
to 
13. 

U 
and 
15. 

in 

and 

tber. 

Moth- 

"       

Chlldroi— 

i 

tiji- 
der. 

14 

and 
15. 

10 
and 
over. 

1 

3 

.... 

I 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

i 

3 

3 

3 
4 
3 
3 

4 
4 

a 

2 
2 

3 
» 

3 

a 

3 

4 

4 

1 
3 

6 
7 

i 

7 

ID 
9 
e 
fi 
5 
7 
4 

a 

10 

9 
7 

s ' 

B: 

7 
« 

4 
i    A 

5 

.1 

a 

4 

7 

3 
& 

s 
a 

£ 
4 
3 

.1 

£ 

4 
3 

43fl 

tl,d08 

875 

»l£ 

4t4 

^5 
503 
535 

1,046 

400 
411 
S20 
3)4 
fiOS 

74a 

674 

fl35 
d8£ 

ms 

£C3 

708 

7D8 

1,0S4 
1,000 

laA 

407 

too 
25 

50 

35 
12 

10 

00 
74 
135 
144 

31 

33 

3S 

SO 

20 
0£ 
£0 
U 

ISO 

23 
130 
93 

ao 

33 

?ieine 

1,556 

1J37 

S13 

1,737 

030 

737 

1,405 
1.41S 

7B0 
1.0» 

i,ia£ 

73g 

7ua 
t»£a 

709 

i,a5i 
i,saio 

1,377 

1,130 

7f4 

773 

1,057 

1,017 
1,505 

758 

796 
639 

t299 
00 

14 

....... 

300 

201 

i£e 

133 

33S 

150 

151 

133 
40 

138 
158 
370 

$m 

42 

» 

IB 

0.  H. 

26 

el2 

30 
f24 

at 

31 

31 
43 

4a 

42 

29 

42 

12 

20 

43' 

30 

31 

43 

C50 

ear 

3« 
*13 

»4. 10 

4.00 

2.71 
2.23 
3,71 
1.73 
4.72 

4.03 
3.41 

1.52 
2.20 
2.36 

2.  BO 
2.72 
2.02 
3.70 

3.  Its 
2.31 

2.04 
3.08 
2.4«f 
1.80 

2.  £4 

4.44 
3.23 
3^93 

2.43 

M 

fl20 

57 

3 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

K 

3S 

IW 
t»0 
£4 

135 

m 

£00 

00 

200 
450 

(£0 

10 
357 

sgo 

301 
277 

03 

I 

1 
I 

1 

m 

2 
7 
2 

I 
I 

2 

3 

m 

187 

aoo 

70 

65 

66 
Iff 

m 

m 

.... 

£0 

70 
71 

2 

% 
1 

1 
2 

I 
1 

3 

3 

I 
1 

3 

3 

1 
3 

I 

I 
I 
1 

t 

1 
I 

«£ 
104 

130 

m 

330 

73 

n 

378 



74 
7A 

197 

TB 

77 

100 

210 

37£ 

100 
330 

TS 

900 

7W 
80 

140 

ISO 
300 

81 

S3 

*»i« 

..,. 

S% 

e  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NORTH  CABOLINA— Continued. 


MenilKtnblp  of  family. 

laoonia  otfatnlljr  past  rear. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 

and 

in- 
come 

past 
year. 

Amt. 

re- 
tained 

chil- 
dren 
10 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 

of 
fam- 
ily. 

C3iudi«ii  or 

To- 

ui. 

Ul 
wJ4ge 

ers. 

Eanitop  uf— 

OUier. 

Un- 
der 

1 
3 

10 
to 

14 
and 
1&. 

16 
and 
tt'vr 

Iher. 

Uatb- 

CbUdnsn- 

1 

d«r 
14. 

and 
15. 

10 
and 

over. 

tlHO 
:fiJ0 
US 
467 
373 
132 
200 
555 
105 
171 
207 

01ft 

s:h 

410 

'.^ 

171 
428 
267 

230 

im 

225 
H)3 
050 
IBS 
l«6 
fHW 
£73 
278 

3fia 

215 

521 

365 

liao 

623 
142 
S^ 
450 
100 
1,005 

1,3§7 

3S1 

76S 
610 

a 

1 

.... 

i 

I 
I 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
I 
1 
2 
2 
1 

I 

1 
I 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

3 
% 
1 
2 
1 
.1 

2 

2 

2 

2  ! 
2 
2 
3 

2 
H 
3 

6 

S 
1 
V 

n 

7 

12 
« 

a 

7 

s 
« 

it 

5 

f6 

3 

2 

la 

0 
« 

« 

u 
« 
a 

7 

7 

a 

4 
A 

I 

3 
4 

5 

i 

i 

2 
7 
4 
5 
& 

4 
S 
0 
4 

fl 

! 

4 

3 
4 

2 

I 

2 
5 

5 

4 

e 

4 

5 
5 
4 

i 

al 

4 

4 

ti 

|]14 
lft2 

ti08 

4iii 

aco 

74 

"m 

726 
165 
174 
2A4 
S2£ 
SOU 

a»4 

200 
327 
313 
lOb 
177 
2B7 

340 

aoD 

190 
135 

210 

"m 

$35 

:,o 

45 
407 
101 
U7 

tu 

SO 
52 
44 

00 

"oo" 

VI 

111 

45 

05 
99 
45 

lu 

76 

20 
51 

150 

im 

)36 
AO 

50 
15 
10 

1509 

1,074 

675 

978 

1,187 

372 

719 

1,950 

513 

1235" 

«26 
33 
42 
72 
39 
36 

650 

»S6 
O.H. 
O.U. 
31 
60 
60 
24 

»36 

43 

42 

O.U. 

h  24 
29 

»24 

626 

»20 

626 

31 

42 

636 

630 

39 

42 

18 

O.H. 

O.U. 

62 
24 
22 
35 
39 
34 
630 
26 
30 

52 

O.H. 
30 
78 

11.96 
2.29 
2.21 
3.13 
2.85 
1.79 
1.54 
3.42 
2.47 
1.85 
2.72 
3.52 
3.35 
2.38 
2.89 
2.70 
2.63 
1.97 
1.56 
2.27 
2.70 

2.79 

2.16 
2.00 
2.54 
3.50 
1.92 
1.72 
5.62 
3.77 
2.77 
1.57 
2.17 

2.06 
1.68 
2.73 
4.04 
3.35 
3.00 
2.06 
1.14 
3.96 

4. 52 

2.38 
2.35 
3.69 

84 

85 

( 

86 

1 
2 

"i 
i 

1 

1 

2 
I 

87 

537 

....... 

tl74 
133 

ISO 

Its 

147 

88 
89 

(to 

30 
dl 
92 

27S 

672    

566    

93 

94 

1 

"i' 
1 

3 

I 

3 
2 
5 
1 

a 

I 

3 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2. 

i 

2 
•I 
1 

2 
I 

a^s 

....... 

iGfi 
300 
234 
ISO 
270 
2?3 
Ifil 
130 
832 
1110 

S40 

345 
IW 
64 
130 
270 

1,646 

1,219 

1,112 

1,051 

1,406 

1,006 

920 

567 

1,415 

841 

1,161 

785 

831 

1.055 

1,458 

900 

448 

1,402 

588 

288 

76 
19 

■'iii" 

"442' 
"*26i" 

■■"ia 

15 
258 

10 

125 
271 

177 
80 

95 
96 

2.50 

aoo 

104 

175, 

38& 

97 
98 
90 
100 
101 
102 

3U 
3O0 

37S 
473 

ana 

300 

40 

1140 

103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
106 
100 
110 
III 

410 

112 

' 

.... 

113 

114 

4 

1 

221 

Ml 

310 
200 

381 

405 
206 
3-fi 

32A        NI4 
loo  1      076 

115 

'      1 

a  :::: 

116 

>    'i 

1 

I 

1 

I 

1 
1 
1 
I 

lift 

170 
730 
160 
lJ9g 
SO 
60 

117 

1 

13;; 

122 

ao 

IfiS 
100 
76 
03 

141 

y 

DO 
40 
40 

607 
851 
1,893 
1,044 
1,406 
1,179 
535 
1,236 

1,616 

088 
855 
950 

118 
119 
120 

121 

4 

i 

1 

2 
I 

175 
30O 

122 
123 
124 
125 

\"' 

)       i 

'1      3 

....      I 

^ 

tflO 

317 

126 

3X30 

127 

128 

,...|    I   .... 

300 

...... 

129 

6  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  646,  61-2 62 


c  Including  1  other  meml^T. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOKTH  CABOUNA— Continued. 


Hemh«nhip  of  temlHy. 

ltKOat«  ot  Eunllf  p«st  ^ ear. 

ChJIdren  of      ' 

te). 

To- 
tal 1 

«mi- 
era. 

EomtDgs  or— 

Otber. 

Total 
ewn- 
lDe> 
and 
la- 
oom« 
put 
yew. 

rfr    1 
tolned 

l.v 
(thll- 
dren 

10 
■ltd 
over. 

Rent 

Pll5>i 

year. 

capi- 
ta 

*y  In- 
come 1 

of 
ruin- 
lly. 

tJo- 
dec 
10. 

\ 

ifi 

And 
isv*r 

Fa- 
ther. 

CbUdrBii— 

i 

to 

13, 

and 
1&. 

14. 

14     '     16 
and     Had 
IS.    1  ovsr. 

a 
K 

1 

2 

1 

3 

•  8 

ft  II 

1 
......     I3TI 

•S3 

UflC 

138 

11.30 

130 

7 

1 

3 

H 

250 

1 
fl30 

617 

M 

1.107 

1243 

0.  U. 

360 

in 

t 

2 

1 

3 

e 

J43 

•TAi 

130 

2m 

11« 

TS3 

30 

1.88 

133 

3 

9 

4 

t 
2 

« 
4 

w 

9 
1 

208 
1 

190 

350 
810 

334 

7i2 

1,360 

040 

80 

U 
100 

3W 

SO 

83S 

aio 

491 

l,74T 

1,744 
1,33S 

420 

380 

c30 
O.B. 

20 

sa 

m 
43 

2.W 
3.i9 

.94 

8.73 

3,73 
3.40 

133 

IM 

1 
1 

2 

i 
2 
J 

42 

m 
in 

lis 

-3fl 

13fi 

137 

l>... 

2 

430 

.,..-,. 

92 

138 

I 
2 

* 

7 

8 

4 

e40 
300 

677 
440 

2M 

1,317 
1,17» 

13« 

0.  H. 
34 

3.02 

2.83 

139 

I 

104 

140 

I 

2 

d 

*» 

300 

,,.,-,.. 

?» 

300, 

450 

30 

1,145 

121 

34 

3.ff7 

141 

I 

1 

3 

9 

4 

24fi 

750 

«l 

1,065 

330 

30 

2.33 

143 

3 

4 

2 
1 

6 
I 
3 
3 
1 
2 

2 
2 
3 

& 

% 

9 

« 

9 

4 

fi 

9 
9 
1 
S 

S 

n 
e 
5 

4 

« 

4 
* 

« 
4 

230 
40D 
209 

18a 

204 
44 
115^ 

iio 

IS4 
140 

1,7*3 
470 
314 

1,300 
300 

ii& 

183 
330 
234 
430 
438 
4S& 

3 

....... 

"I 

108 
10 

175 
3S 
05 
55 
48, 

033 

3,296 
WO 
1,124 
1,074 
1,023 
411 

oeo 

1,115 

1,000 

1,053 

874 

30 
230 

39 
43 

30 

2a 
47 

00 

eo 
34 

0.  H. 
34 
34 

Q.li, 
«34 

2.43 

1.97 

3.40 

a.4s 

2.4n 

.8» 

3.30 

a.i? 
a,  79 
3.  as 

2.20 
3.13 
2.10 

10 

"3' 

"3" 
2 

"a* 

2 
2 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

Z 

144 

145 

203 
»0 

fiO 
325 

"wo' 

IDS 
130 
3fiD 

"■"36' 
200 

332 
130 
lU 

tta 

70 
122 
180 

lan 

153 

100 
130 

140 
147 
148 

149 
IfiO 
151 
IKi 

154 

m 

3 

"i" 

2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
3 
1 

2 
1 
1 
i 

i 

I 

I 
I 
1 

« 

& 

10 

4 
6 
R 
S 

! 

» 

4 

6 

« 
4 
A 

3 
4 
S 

S 

7 

S 
4 

200 

33S 
370 
133 
131 

30 
9& 

430 

14 

4S1 

200 

370 
3421 
37tt  ' 

307 

214 

3oel 

lao 

«o 
215 

360 
^0 
IW 
21* 
320 
-80 
225 
150 
150 

im 

400 

133 

m 
120 

a 

41 
40 

6B 

900 

l.OSO  |. 

1,0M  1.,.-,.. 

im  ....... 

9IM  i 

1,550  i 

sm  

70B  ,,..,,. 

'"( 

734  I„..,.. 
907  1       20 

0.  H. 
«24 

30 
47 

no 

72 

e36 

O.B. 

43 

43 

31 
06 

1,94 

4.07 
3. 10 
2.*<! 
3.00 
4.97 
3.01 
l.U 
1.8S 
1,00 

3.4S 
2.91 

167 
138 

27* 

■■■'- 

169 
IfiO 

465 

161 

102 
103 

5 

1   3 

It 

MO 
230 

...,„. 

164 
106 
100 

!.} 

lfi7 

1    V 

3O0 

tos 

c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOBTH  CABOLIN A— Continued. 


M«m"bershlp  of  rutiiJly 

rhUtlran  ot      \ 

*!»!- 

1          " 

Un- 
dir 
10. 

■ 

W  1  14 
to   And 
IJ-    15. 

nnd 

OV'T 

■  o- 

wape 
earn- 
er!. 

2 

a 

3 

I 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2  1    9 
2       (T 

1  '  f3 

3 
1 

2  i    4  !      :< 

—  1 

3 

2 
2 
3 

S         i 

3        a 

4 

2^ 

1 

1 

--' 

3 

3 

jj 

1 

2 

10 

fi 

1 

I 

3 

a 

4 

i 

.... 

3 

..., 

1 

% 

3 

7 

« 

a 

3 

1 

4 

13 

e 

.... 

1 

'-" 

3 

S 

4 

-■■ 

1 

.... 

i 

e 

4 

2 

1 

,... 

3 

B 

i 

3 

4 

:i 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
3 

f 

5 

(5 

B 
11 

7 

10 
7 
Q 
& 
3 
4 
4 

«B 

4 

h 

"i": 
I 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1i 

"'i' 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

4 
A 
6 
4 
£ 

4 
5 

1 1 

.... 

3 

3  ' 

2 

.1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

i 

3 

2 

3 

It 

e 

fl 

1 

1 

3 

9 

4 

I 
3 

2 

4 

4 

i 

7 

»1 

Income  of  family  past  year. 


EarnlD^  of— 


ther. 


t339 
300 


144 


189 


£4a 
sm 


am 

4» 

27ft 

276 


21« 
193 


30& 
Wo 
«9 

sot) 


'^7 
30S 


SOD 


Moth- 
er, 


•305 


m 


ChUdmn- 


der. 
14. 


i440 


101 


30 


40 


ISO 


m 

171 
£2 


14 
and 
IS. 


and 


ii9» 

270 
211 


im 

330 

300 
17S 

258 


toa 

2i» 
ISO 
IW 
BR 
143 

mi 


104 


215 


^37 


1570 
570 
4m 
2SI» 

:m 
ma 

4m 

430 

353 
021 

soo 

1,145 
733 

«m 

»m 

3bl 
247 
720 
557 
354 
305 
51 C 
223 
370 
430 

rs»7 


350        865 


as? 

510 

H73 


Total     ^^i?^ 
«*™-  I  talned 

*°d    I  chfl. 

'"•       dren 
oome       ,-. 

P*»t      wid 


S85 

100 

165 

96 

'194 

5 

3 


20 


tl,2S5 
940 
Wia 
384 
917 
965 
502 
490 
594 


<201     1.004 
■■      871 


85 

183 
15 
49 

125 
75 
50 
29 

100 
17 
12 
10 

112 


745 
1.205 
1.928 

852 

1,162 

1,351 
1.335 

1,212 

1.296 
770 
920 
1.047 
1,291 
911 
871 
906 
602 
332 
440 
667 

1,250 


1,305 


1140 


366 
82 


56 


245 

416 


100 
330 

296 

165 
244 

32 
380 

75 

"45* 
91 


Rent 
past 
year. 


Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 

of 
fam- 
ily. 


100 
94 

277 


1.335  1      140 

1,178 

877  I 


a$20 

K.75 

24 

2.2c. 

31 

I.  rui 

21 

2. 41. 

a  is 

4.41 

62 

3.71 

29 

3.?2 

23 

2.3<'. 

42 

1.90 

48 

1,93 

48 

3.35 

24 

3.  as 

30 

3.31 

84 

3.0*) 

42 

3.28 

72 

3.7: 

34 

3.2.'i 

48 

5.i:{ 

78 

3.88 

38 

4.15 

60 

1.65 

a  24 

2.21 

•  30 

1.83 

34 

3.55 

O.H. 

1.75 

41 

2.3ft 

0  30 

2.00 

42 

2. 32 

a  12 

2.13 

48 

2.12 

48 

3.21 

62 

3.02 

42 

2.33 

38 

2.52 

027 

4.22 

31 

3.14 

168 

170 

i;i 

172 

i7;i 

174 
175 
176 
177 

178 

179 

ISO 
181 
182 

183 

184 

ISS 
186 


ISS 

IHJ 

190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
19S 
199 

200 
201 
202 
203 


204 


d  Including  S30  reoeived  from  sale  of  oow  and  $82  from  sale  of  horse  and  buggy. 
« Including  $151  reoeived  from  sale  of  land. 
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Table  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  Ifi  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NOBTH  CASOLENA— Continued. 


The  bUber. 


Th«  ainglie  wornux. 


Membership  erf 
t»saUy. 


a 

a 

If 

SOS 

2trr 
a» 

3D0 

StO 
211 

•212 
213 
211 
215 
21« 
217 
218 

3ie 
2ao 

222 
ZE* 
224 
•£iB 


3SM 


2J8 
230 
Zll 

sa 

235 
237 

239 

iil 

243 
214 

245 

247 
S48 


An]«r|(»n. 
Amerlean. 

Anietlcan. 

Amertom. 

Ain^kiui, 

Amertiau), 

Amerlriui. 
Aml^^tlSUl. 
Amnlctui. 
AmeTJcan . 
AmeiiciLi]. 
Amerlran. 
Atnprfcoji. 
Atnertemi. 
American. 

Am«rl«in.. 
American. 
Amprlran, 
American. 
Aniirlmn. 
A  meriiun . 

American. 
American. 


Amprkan 

,V  merUsn 

A  merltan ,.,.,. 

AmerlCTin...i., 
Amprlcan...... 

Ameflfan..^.,. 
Amprlcati...... 

A  merloan . . . . , , 

American .j 

Amerinin.,.,.. 

Amerlofln.,,,.. 


A  mer  lean . . 

AmeritTin.. 
Amerltain,, 
American.. 
American., 
A  merlran . . 
Ametiran.. 
American,.. 
American*. 

Amjoricua., 


Age 


OceupBllon  or 
Indtiatry. 


Spinner.... 
Swoter. . . . 
WeaTsr..,. 
Weaver,.., 
Weaver.... 
Twiater,... 
W«ver..-. 
Splaner.,,. 
Spinner.,.. 
Kpeler..... 
UeifJer..,., 

Spooler 

Seanwtreaa. 
Spoalrr. . , . 
SpDOlff , . . . 
Spinner..,. 

Ppooln 

Bpooler. . . . 
SpldncJ'.... 
Spooler. . . . 

Spooler 

Spooler..., 


Spooler 

Spinner...... 

SC  WCT. , 

fiplnner...... 

Spinner 

Spinner.,....: 

Ureler, 

ReH?ler.. ...... 

apffiTier., 

Spinner...,.,, 

8pltiBer , 

HpUiner... 

Sr*(Hler . ., 

Weaver.,...., 

WMvpr , 

Weaver...,.,. 

Spinner 

Speeder ....... 

Wpinvfr...,,.. 
Sptjoler.. ..... 

Spinner..,,... 
Spinner,.,.,,. 
W  Hiver ...,,.. 

Spooler . . . 

WfTiivel-, .. 

Spooler... .... 

Spooler,,. .... 

Weaver....... 

Warp  clumper. 
WJtuler.....,, 

Bptioter. 

S]HH)ler. ..,.,, 
Spoolef, ...... 

Weaver ... 

Spooler. ...... 

Sliced  BT....... 

Winder 

Spooler 

Speoler....... 


Zi'^^'^^ 


yew. 


220 
2411 
3fifi 
3W 
230 
»2 
Wl 
225 
170 
776 
225 
2Sfi 
2!^ 
250 
254 
300 
W& 
£30 
300 
103 
100 
72 

174 
225 
90 

30A 
290 
2S2 
297 
2X» 
200 
270 
2S5 

2;io 

27S 
290 
200 
2n 

mi 
29n 
mi 

li'<0 
290 
3fiO 
7,H 
215 
290 
22.^, 
24K 
300 

200 
200 
2H5 
234 
2.'5D 

zm 

300 
SAO 

2m 

350 


Inp 
past 
year. 


i48 
230 
2£0 
100 
2  ({I 
^2 
170 
170 

:^ 
2ai 

2SA 
470 
103 
2flie> 
270 
27S 

2  m 

210 
120 
S£ 
80 

IfiO 

337 

lid 

315 

aas 

222 
297 
23& 
174 
1C,2 
214 
isg 
30n 
2til 

im 

25 

250 
340 

17.1 
357 
1»5 
TS 
215 
200 
105 

im 
2m 
2m 

120 
300 
2S5 
2114 
23a 
30fl 
300 
250 
275 
275 


Yrs. 
slnod  Can 


be- 
grin- 
ning; write 
work 


read 

and 


5 

5 

0 
13 

5 
10 
2] 

0 
14 
{->) 

H 
{-) 
10 
{«) 
8. 

m 

3 

(«) 

10 

<*) 

3 

& 

1 

7 

s 

II 

^) 

9 
11 
10 
H 
10 
f«J 

a 

i 

(") 
iv 

7 

2 

3 

9 

(«> 
CaJ 

B 
11 
10 
10 
13 
12 

8 

6 
11 
(«) 
14 

H 
14 
14 


No. 

So. 
Yea 
Yes 
Ye« 
Ym 
Yea 
Ym 
Yea 


'et 

No. 
Y» 

Yw 
Y« 

Yes 
Yes 
Yte, 
Yes 

(*) 

No., 
No., 
No,, 
No.. 
No,. 
Yes 
No., 
Yea. 

(*> 

Yes. 

Yes. 

0>> 

Yes. 

Yes, 

(*) 

ff) 
\e9. 

Yea, 
Yea. 

Y«. 
No.. 
No,. 
Yh. 
Yes, 
No.. 

£,'.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


OiCiQapa.tJcni  or  ooodt- 
44oiiar— 


Uoe. 

fioh'l 

atr 

tead- 

aace. 


FftUiAr. 


10 

m 
m 

35 
30 
25 

s 

8 

w 
<•) 
<*) 

1 

IS 

% 


12 

2S 
20 

a 

12 

(") 

(1) 

15 

IK 


t«pp«r  tender. 

■Idle., ........ 


Dead..., 
Dead,... 


HoUk-  I 


Home.: 

HoaeJ 
Bonie. 


Caipenter...,, 

Sweep«r,..,... 

Oiler .,.. 

Carpenter 

Dead ...,, 

Roving  carrier. 
Carpenter...., 

Dead .,.., 

LabflTef....... 

QuIIl  -  lhr»d 

cutter. 
Waste  hand... 
Deod, .,....,' 

Carpentef I 

Carder, ....  ...I 

BlaoksmlUi...| 
Carpenter , 

FannH.... I 


■Teamster.,...'  Home. 


i"} 


4 

24 
i4 


W 

(-1 

10 

1 

40 
50 


30 

12 

3 

(ft) 


jDrivw .,.'  Home. 


fldle.. .,..^  Home. 


Eteaester...... 

Bup'tmll) 

Yard  hand-.-. 
Carder........ 

Liiborer.,...,, 
FIUlTJK  carrier. 
DoserlBr.,.,,, 
Incnpaellated, 

Mflcblnitt..... 


Dead 

Sweeper.,..., 
lnis»p<icltated. 
Watehman..,, 
CarcJer........ 

Wasie  hand.., 
Inrap^itaied , 
Deatf., ,....., 

locsipacitated, 
^LaboTK' . 


Ilome. 
I 
Ilom*. 
Home.' 
Home. 
Home.' 
Home. 
Home.  I 
Home. 
Home. 

Home. . 

Work.! 
Honte.' 
Home.' 

Home. , 
Flome. 

Home.  I 
Home.! 
Home. 
Home. 


a  Not  reported. 


^  Excluding  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOBTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Mem1jfli«blp  of  temlly. 

laooiae  ol  [ftmity-  post  r^x. 

Total 

lagB 
add 
In- 
come 
put 
yvu. 

Atnt. 

re- 

tatoed 

cbL 
drm 

16 
and 
over. 

RflDt 

year. 

i2Q 
44 

31 

30 

30 

3a 

O.H. 
42 
4S 
20 
fk5 

52 
53 
24 

30 
2B 
4.1 
54 
fSO 

O.H. 
31 

39 

43 

42 
39 
36 
4B 
31 
«18 
20 
43 

*33 
O.H. 

42 

35 
31 
42 
31 
29 
f34 
109 

«36 

Per 

cspi* 

to 

week' 
lyin- 
conw 

or 
fam- 
liy. 

To. 
tal. 

a 

5 
S 

& 

fl 
7 

5 

s 
s 

8 

e 

4 
10 

« 

4 
4 

\% 

e 

7 

« 

4 

« 

4 
5 

5 
& 

g 

7 

« 

7 
5 

a 

6 

To- 

tAl 

wage 
en. 

4 
4 

1 

5 

5 

5 
S 
A 

e 

5 
3 

1 

4 

3 
4 

3 

» 
3 

k 

a 
J 

4 

Eamlapor— 

OttWB-. 

10. 

10 

to 
13. 

1 

11 
atnd 

15. 

le 

aad 

3 
4 

4 

3 

a 

2 
] 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 

1 

3 
1 
3 
1 

2  ' 

4 

S 

2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 

3 

3 
A 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 

th«r. 

HoUi. 
ec. 

ChUdna— 

1 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

10 
and 
over. 

1 

L 

•225 

Sfi5 

ti93 

*545 

1,33& 

l.OOl 

340 

834 

1.145 
423 

3g« 

515 

27* 
330 
210 
5S7 
3»5 
«fi 

335 
337 
290 
315 
235 
453 

863 

336 

1,404 

305 
500 

315 
357 

3Da 

150 
Am 
605  , 

351  . 

1,035 
130 

1,430 
«60 
530 
350 
O40 
60O 
775 
£U0 

S§1 
105 

174 
125 

""127' 

138 

3 

« 

03 

5 

4 
31 

isi' 
74 

135 

150 
36 
35 

m 

5 
5« 
45 
IS 

3« 

33 

43 

31 

"'iw' 

00 
73 
10 
154 
150 

as 

|1,0SS 
1,401) 

1.100 

t;o5 

1,106 

\M\ 
1,060 
A06 
&03 
727 
972 
1,336 
S7fl 

mi 

665 

504 
SOS 
WS 

l,7<i8 
730 
73* 

1,553 

754 
1,701 

200 

1,081 
1,5^ 
604 
705 
071 
S95 
73S 
665 

774 

1,078 
794 

1.038 
1,313 

Si!3 
1.142 
1,019 

0S8 
1.150 

936 

173 
7^ 

436 

15S 
284 
4flO 

'io' 
"joo" 

15 

■"■33 
211 

MRI 
35 
112 

""B5"| 

fllO 

'  'ois 

461 

"■■267" 

170 
125 

•2.54 

5.41 

4.25 

1.30 
3.74 

5.43 

2.97 
2.15 
3.  OS 
2.M) 
3.34 
2.97 
2.11 
2.37 
2.72 

1.00 
3.U 
t.7S 

1.51« 
3.53 

2.49 
2.43 

3.03 

.70 

3.00 
3.25 
1.94 

z,m 

l.ftl 
2,87 
2.37 
3,30 
2.9K 

1.15 

3,05 
3.15 
3.!<il 
2.43 
3.00 
2.88 
3.80 
2.40 

3.00 

2113 
200 

307 

4 

"i 

"V 
1 

2 
4 

■'V 

3 

"a 
s 
% 

\ 

X 

I 

1 

1 

.... 

I 
1 
s 

*4" 
1 

1 
1 
a 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

I 

2 

1 
1 
j 

X 

... 

1 

350 

15 
1« 

IWJ 

2ni 
3oa 

124 
230 
227 

'3S4' 

75 
370 

m 

2T0 
330 

30B 
300 

3eo 
3es 

300 
275 



310 
311 

213 

102 
01 

574 

313 
214 

2in 

450 

21« 
317 

255 

390 

250 
2l» 

210 
310 

330 

IM 

in\ 

GOO 

i.oin 

210 
14fl 

3S5 
308 

303 

2a 

223 

nk 

225 

375 

?ao 

937 

1 

I 

1 
I 
1 
% 
1 
1 

J 
.... 

I 

2 

a 

1 

..... 

1 

1 
I 

.... 

1 

I 

1 

1 

"i 
I 
1 

228 

320 

1 

501 

150 
30 

831 

290 

'     3 

nB3 

150 
332 
107 
57* 

%tt 

1  - . .  - 

2 

911 

333 

233 
334 
235 
338 

237 

175 

215 

^ 

. 

330 

4 
1 

"V 

Ki5 

taoa 

^5 
SSO 

310 
128 

217" 

334 
225 

340 
241 

310  1 

206 

53B 

....... 

243 
243 
244 
245 

340 

247 

100 

348 

" 

c  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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Table  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

NOBTH  CABOUN A— Concluded. 


349 

3K> 
351 

2fi3 
2fi4 

%sa 

2£7 
3SB 

mo 
»1 

308 


asfi 


Tbe  btbcF. 


RaH  and  dk- 
tlffUy. 


Yrt. 
In 


American . 

Aiperjcian. 

Amertran^ 
Ameriean. 
Americiaii. 
Ainerit^n. 
American. 
American. 

Ain«rlcaxi, 

Arocrifan. 
Amertran. 
American. 
American. 

Alii«rk»D. 

Amcftan. 
Amrrlcan. 

American. 
A  mti^n . 
Atnerlciin. 

Ameriran. 


Th«  rtngte  womw. 


AgB 


OccunalJaii  t 
Inclyatri'. 


Winder 

Wlntlw 

Splnn#r..,..., 
R^iIIin^  mill. . . 

Wlndff 

Sample  makpr. 

i^pltiiicf ....... 

VV-Iuder 

Spinner ....... 

Spooler ... 

Spooler ... 

nrsw('r-ia 

iipooU-r. ...... 

Spooler, ...... 

H*mmfT,  ho- 
siery. 
Insppi'loT. . ... 

Warper ...,,,, 
Fold  IT........ 

Sppctier.,., .,, 
Sjfepfler....... 

Qiinior........ 

Kpooler .. 

Splnn*r..._... 
Spinner..,..., 


Days 

past 
year. 


300 

im 

.10 
210 
2H0 
2^ 

7S 
233 
2S4 
102 
200 
260 
390 
3S)i 
24U 

270 
204 
Tt& 
300 
304 

a 

aso 

29g 


Earn- 
ings 
past 

year. 


|33fi 

330 
90 
St& 
30 
180 
Zlfi 
3?B 

332 

262 

m 

lUO 
260 
273 

J20 

2h|« 
1130 
2i& 
300 
340 
£2 
305 
S30 
220 


since 
be- 

nlng 
work 


Can 
read 
and 
write 


Uoa. 

at- 
tend- 


H«tnbef9li.ip  of 


Ocicupat  ion  or  condl- 
Hon  of— 


ruber. 


Ko.. 

No., 

Ko.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Y«. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Y«*. 

N». 

No. 

No.. 

Y€S. 

No.. 

Nb.. 

Yh- 

Yes. 

Ye*. 
Yes. 

YfSB. 

Y<». 

r«. 

a. 

Yes. 


a 

40 
0 
3 

ti 

13 
10 
23 
40 

10 
Q 

30 
40 


Idle. 


Sff*eper. 

DeadV....... 

Dead , 

Idle... 

H<tv\ng  hand. 
Fanner. ..... 

[Dead 

Teamster 

DeaaTT....... 

Dead „.. 


Motb- 


Lab«inr. 


Dead 

Incapodtated. 
Blacksmith... 

OVfTMW.. 

I  ^ppef  lender. 
kCVrad.. .. 


HotDie.f 

Hcnne. 
Uoine. 
Iloimr. 
BoiOM. 
IIoow. 

Dome. 

ltom#. 
Home. 
Home. 
Mome. 


Home. 

Dead.. 
Hoiuie.:' 
JloniF. 
Home  J 
UomeJ 

Dead.. 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


1     Am<>rlean. 


AmeTJea,n. 
AnirrlflU]  - 
Amcrlcai] . 
American. 
American. 
Am<>rlGan . 
Amerli^j). 


0  I  Ameriran. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
Ih 
V, 

a 

IS 

10 
2^ 
31 
22 

2^ 

24 
3,^ 
2^ 
II 
2S 
29 

ao 


Amcrlean 
Am<*rlcan 
American 
Amrrican 
American 
American 
American 
AmorkTin 
American 
Araerlmn 
American 
American 
Amcrliiin 

American 

Amprliiin . . 

American - 

American. .......... 

Amertian..... -,..., 

Aincrtean. 

Amerjcati.  ......... 

American........... 


iplrmpr.. 240    C4» 


Spinner 

Speeder ....... 

Spinner....... 

Spooler. ... 

Spfnncr....... 

IrVeavcr... 

SpJnn<T....... 

Spinner ... 

TIcrHOver...... 

Weaver. ...... 

Spooler........ 

SplnniT,.,.... 

Splnriff ... 

ration.. ... 

Spooler. ....... 

Splnnrr 

SpinniT... — 

WlntJ-^r , 

Spootcr .... 

Spoolpr, 

Bpooler... 

ypinrirr....... 

Spinner.,.,... 
Sjiinmr....... 

Bplnnrr,,  .,,. 
Rplnni'r....... 

gpOQtlT 

Spinner........ 

Spltmcr 


293 
2O0 
isa 
72 

270 

2^ 
2fllJ 
204 
•Hh 
27S 

mi 

2M 
2411 
2Mt 
300 
2(lfl 
i:ft 

Sl>>i 
2'^fl 

L»*n 

2i-ii 
295 


310 
150 
112 

in 
2m 

240 
300 
300 
303 

ai5 

22,1 
27S 

2a8 

lfi7 

sm 
nu 

200 

lao 

22i 
.100 

m> 
a;o 

2W1 
175 
335 
31T 
205 


13  \  Clatti-room 
hand. 
Fanner .. 

27     Flllinp  carrier. 

Pead 

Dead.......... 

CarticDter . 

Ymrd  boss. .... 
Cnrd-rtKimtisnd 
Weaver....... 

Sweeppr.. , 

Loom-fljier.,., 

Farmer ... 

Watchman..,, 

Idle .,.,.. 

Roller......... 

LalKirer... 

rari>ciiter. — 
Elevator  man. 

T>.rid  

Kovlnghand.. 

Machinist 

Baler : 

Quiller ! 

Carder 

Idle , 

Sliil)»H?r I 

KovinRhand..! 
5  I  Deserter 

12  I  (':iri)entcr 

5  I  V.  fuvcr I 


Home.  I 

De«d..| 

Uoine.i 

Home.  I 

Home.  I 

Home. 

I  Lome.  I 

Home.! 

Dead. .4 

Home.j 

Homt. 

norn*-.^ 

Home.  I 

Ilotne.) 

Ilomtr.- 

Hotne.i 

Home,] 

Home,  j 
Home. 
Home.! 
Home.  I 
ITome.  I 
Home. ; 
Home. ; 
Home. 
Work. 
Home. 
Home. 


«  Estimated  value  of  free  i 


f>  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

KOKTH  CABOUNA— Concluded. 


Memberablp  of  family. 

Income  of  fatr 

illy  pa 

st  year. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
In- 
come 
paKt 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chfl- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 

of 
fam- 
ily. 

ChllflTOfl  or 

lAl. 

To> 
tsl 

EAmlngac 

other. 

1 

14 
and 
15, 

&ad 
0v'r 

i 

2 

s 

a 
b 

5 

1 

1 
1 
I 

4 

4 

3 

i 

1 
1 

Fa- 

Chfldreo— 

1 

s 

der 
10. 

a 

to 

dfr 
14. 

14 

and 

IS 
and 
over. 

a 

i 

& 
7 
7 
7 
9 

7 
3 
3 

a 

& 

e 

7 

10 
fi 

3 

1 

1 
A 

a 

J 
I 
I 

t 

« 

3 
4 

S 
4 
3 

1140 

ftUl 

077 

4>« 
35» 
37S 
TOii 
J,02L 
1.QG4 
IflO 

•m 

273 

ns 

573 

eio 

440 

175 

46 

25 
74 
37 

146 
75 

106 

"ieo' 

6 
25 

17 

56 
196 
164 

46 

35 

<S26 

1.075 

824 

554 

583 

1,037 

1,402 

1.238 

1,054 

480 
360 
279 
409 

1.013 

628 
900 
1,439 
980 
865 

475 

S36 

394 
196 

■"23i' 
416 

871 

■"'96' 

"236 
40 

$30 

O.H. 

31 
34 
60 
60 

48 
62 

31 

48 
48 
o6 
21 

24 

62 
0. 11. 

039 
65 

48 

24 

11.99 

2.30 

1.98 
3.55 
2.24 
2.85 
3.85 
3.40 
2.25 

1.32 
2.31 
2.68 
3.93 

2.16 

2.42 

2.R8 
3.95 
1.S8 
3.33 

3.04 

249 

i 

1127 
l(M 

250 

2i    1 

225 



251 
252 

...M  ! 

40 
3fiD 
ItIO 

I3S 

253 

254 

JU 

255 
256 

n 

267 

I 

3 

300l 

m 

258 
260 

260 

261 

1   ' 

1  ' 

'  i' 
1 

m 

50 

262 

J....    1 

263 

1 

I 
1 

2 

ifta 

22S 

7ft 
23S 

264 

1   1 

400    

700    

265 
266 
267 

268 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


31 

2 

3 
4 

8 
10 

6 

t3&5 

1 

t221 

1 
2 

- 1267 

225 

3 

2 



1 

8 

5 

S»)    .,.,,,.'    3fi,^ 

2 

1 

4 

» 

' .'  m> 

t 

2 
2 

1 
2 

6 
9 

4 

68 

3»4 

54 

228 

2 

380 

2 

1 

2 

0 

A 

400    ...,.,.      230 

150 

3 

a 

1 

9 

i 

2^  L. ......    4»0 

160 

4 

3 

,... 

J 

9 

5 

4O0I.......I    471 

3 

3 

.,., 

I 

9 

4  ' 

2IJ2 

J    340 

2 

2 

1 

7 

3 

4Si\ 

,,,■      3ti 

i 

w    ,., 

2 

5 

4 

;ho 

BO 

i 

1 
1 

■-■- 

1 
1 

4 
4 

3 
3 

420 

176 

lao 

2 

1 

1 

7 

4 

410 

.......    m 

104 

» 

t 

2 

3 

8 

n 

3 

6 

(Son 
12s 

290 

3 

.......1    22& 

280 

» J . 

3 

S 

0 

4 

200 

1     43S 

1 
3 

1 
3 

t 
I 
1 
1 

3 
1 
J 

1 

7 
s 

6 
7 

4 
3 

3 
3 

164 

"224" 
200 
330 

i!7f. 
SMI 
2S) 

'":!;!!.";.:: 

2 

1 

6 

» 

200 

300 

1 
3 

a 

4 
10 

0 

440 

1 

150 

4 

I 

1 

I 

221 
lt» 

§46 

1 

1 

2 

6 

4 

200 

200 

.... 

1 

1 
1 
2 

4 
'A 

e8 

2 
3 

"hii' 
375 

S350 

165 

360 

2 

1 

.... 

S240 

716 
150 
112 
61 
536 
480 
290 
300 
262 
315 
345 
278 
288 
197 
300 
1,034 
200 
798 
120  '■ 
350 
229 
300 
300 
825 
464 
415 

335 ; 

317 

585  I 


158  ,  $804  > $52  !$1.93 


11  1. 

3 
10 
70 

23  I  1, 
28  >  1 

..M  i: 

28 


25 
20 
80 
160 
300 


,460 
608 
672 
253 
,461 
288 
,238 
,171 
892 
807 
784 
969 
503 
944 
270 
672 
a35 
9S7  i 
640 
210 
008  I 
100 
890 
084 
837 
867 
287 
893 
962 


$197 


146 


180 


460 


333 


305 
76 


39 
36 
24 
24 
62 
48 
.36 
52 
32 
62 
O.H. 
48 
18 
36 
18 
52 
24 
39 
26 
24 
39 
36 
IS 
78 
24 
36 
36 
24 


2.83 
1.68 
3.23 
.81 
3.12 
2.75 
2.65 
2.60 
1.91 
2.22 
3.02 
4.66 
2.42 
2.59 
3.05 
2.02 
2.68 
2.71 
1.64 
3.88 
2.77 
3.63 
4.2a 
2.06 
2.(>8 
2.78 
6.09 
4.29 
2.36 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 


cincluding  1  other  member. 
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Table  XXX.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WORK: 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 

SOUTH  GAlLOLlNA^C'otiUaued. 


The  liutier. 


Bace  Bitd  nft- 
tlvity. 


ArDorfctn...... 

Anjericaa...... 

Araericwn...... 

Amerlcnn 

AmiTkiin ...... 

American. ..... 

Americaa...... 

American...... 

AmertcBn ...... 

American. ..... 

Am«r1ciin ...... 

Amerlcjxn 

Amcrlroa. 

American.,^... 
Am^rJciul ...... 

Amertciuv...-.- 
Anu'iicaa . . 


Yr. 
In 

I'.  S. 


An]<>r1<^ia . 

Amerl^n. 
AmerKan. 


LI     American. 


^     Aniprkiin.. 


54  ^  Amerlftin. 
53     American . 


»i 


Amcrloun. 


.1  meilQui . 


5H     .\  tneriran 

iO     Amtrlr,!!!..^, .j 

m     Aiuerifan.,,,..!,.... 

01     Amerlcsin 

62     ,v  merk-on 

(53  ,  Amerl«i,n 

64  ^  EosUsh.F ]    3di 


The  stiiBlv  wimuii. 


Age 


Occupation  or 
(nausiry. 


Dmys 
wort* 
ed 
past 
ye«r, 


Spimiiir....... 

Wfl»vc?r. 

Spinner....... 

Weaver....... 

fipooter,  ....-- 

Spinner ....... 

Spooter.,.,..,. 

Spinner.. 

Spjnnrf .,...,, 
dmr  miilcf'r. . . 

Wmvpr. , 

Spinner....... 

Splnni'f....... 

Spinner....... 

Winder...... 

SpeniliT 

Spinner....... 

Vi  paver,...,.. 
Wcsavcr....... 

Weaver . 

Wettver... 

Spinner 

W  paver ...... . 

WiMVPr, . 

Spinner....... 

Dmwer-Ui..... 

SpittdcT..,.,.. 


Spooler..  .. 

spooler. .-..., 
\n>aver, ...... j 

Weuvpr.  .„.,, 

Rpinnrr . 

WiiiUivpr. ...... 

Spooter.      .... 

SpooiiT 

Spooler ... 

Weaver 

Spoolt-r 

Spinner...... . 


2Si» 
290 
260 
2W 
27U 
230 
70 
39ti 
275 
270 
2t^ 

wa 
mi 

27U 
276 
2711 
2Urj 
Vii 
250 
2S}* 
2iiR 
2W 
3^ 

aw 

225 

2Kn 

^JO 

2(B 
2<iii|) 

atos 

2HH 
•JXi 

ran 

21H 

3>.n 
wo 


•&»  II)  Yes 
iN7  It)  '  Y«* 
35        A    Vesi 


Sp|nni*r. fflW 
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W^EMper.... 
Spinner.... 
Sptnner — 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Dniwer-io.. 
Weaver-... 
Drawer-ln.. 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Weaver..-. 

Bpdaner 

Spooler 

Spooler...- 
Wcavcr.-,. 

Spinner 

weaver 

Weaver.... 
Weaver.... 

Sptnner 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Spinner 


Winder. 
Weaver. 
Spianer. 
weaver - 
Weaver. 
Weaver, 
Spinner. 
Winder. 
Spinner. 
Winder, 
Spooler., 


a  Including 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CABOLDf  A— ConUnued. 


Membenbip  oTtskmlly. 

laconiB  ottamiij  p«jit  J-Pftr. 

Total 
eara- 

and 
In- 

P«At 

A  tut. 
re- 

Ulned 

chL 
dren 

IB 

and 
over. 

ptjit, 

year. 

Per 

«ipj- 

ta 
week- 
ly In- 
come 

oi 
Inm- 

ages— 

To- 
tal. 

1 
4 

14 

a 

; 

e 

•  7 

e 
11 

7 
« 
7 
7 
3 
0 

10 
7 

a 
s 

4 
i 

« 

8 

7 

m 
n 

0 

10 
4 

m 

n 

a 

n 

JO 
7 
ti 

To- 
tal 

Mtn- 

l( 

a' 

4 

4 
3 

£ 
7 
S 
3 
0 
4 
3 

I 

6 
4 
4 
1 
4 

3 
3 

a 

e 

6 

T 
A 
4 

e 

T 

5 
5 
& 
4 

3 
4 

A 
5 
li 
3 
0 

Eamlnfi}  ar  - 

OLber. 

Un- 
der 
10. 

to 

ta 

14 
and 
1*, 

3 

10 
Hnd 
0v'r 

I 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
I 

2 
3 
I 
1 
3 
1 
I 
3 
1 
1 
1 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 
4 

a 
< 

2 
3 

I 
I 

I 

2 

J 
1 

1 
2  ' 

Iber. 

Motb- 

Child  rw  - 

i 

Vn- 

tltr, 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

IS 
nnd 
over. 

B3 

1 

1300 

37A 

IBS 

90 
435 

336 
%4 

1300 

»S 
223 
419 
574 
300 
260 

2% 
&10 
300 
£40 
820 
176 
110 
370 
£20 
250 
3^ 

4tB 
5S5 

ssd 

310 
fi80 

470 
4r>5 

em 

l.OStt 
l.XS 

1.015 
43S 

1,143 
COO 

4S0 

057 

7<S 

1M1 

ti29 

250 

270 

3«^ 

487  i 

272 

JOS 

191 

400 

MS 
15 

200 
SI 

""n 

7 
35 

fio 

31 

90 
3» 
45 

4n 

10 

"io 

108 
5 

0 

30i 

13i 

110 

110 

40 
104 
U 
A3 

10 
240 
75 

"iao" 

300 

-  ^* 

30 
10 

smo 

A55 

1,350 
725 

»3i 

1,133 
fiZ4 

1,146 
1,335 

53  "i 

l,«tu 

54» 

mo 
m 

321 
777 

l.f)B5 
953 
R83 
(H5 
841 

1,343 

710 
70H 
GO) 

3.  owe 

l^flOh 
975 

i,im 

1,111 

1,S03 
1,053 

1,434 

3. 13t 

1,291 

1|34« 

000 

Teo 
I.43J 

1,270 
449 

sm 

473 

i.oeo 

'tl*4 
"soa' 
"ioo" 

"aks" 

780 
TOS 

2M 

791 

fio 

220 
310 

no 

4) 

SO 

'"sai" 
io" 

«34 
T2 
4» 

3» 
3S 

4» 

39 
30 
S3 
24 
£3 
S2 
Q.  R. 
30 
34 
IS 
10 

34 
24 

la 

3A 

m 

34 
24 

41 

m 

7f 
42 

ss 

48 

fie 

53 
30 

45 

4^ 
W 
41 
34 
53 
37 
13 
3A 
18 

ia.17 

3.15 
3.<» 
1.74 
2.97 
3,7'j 
3.3& 

3.45 
2.57 
1.81 

i.:j 

2.73 
1.51 
L28 
2.  42 
3,4ft 
2.01^ 
3.49 

3  00 

a.ff7 

3.«3 
l.TT 
3.£1 

3.2:» 

3.4: 

4.A4 
1»4 

4.5S 

2LffiR 

3.11 

112 

4.S2 

2.04 

3.07 
2.7.^ 

3.73 
4.  J4 
4.Ai 
2.-2i 
3.44 
3.44 
3  44 
1.73 
2.44 
3.27 
3.43 

t37 

13S 

3 
4 

"i' 

2 

139 

"190' 
4S% 

liO 
141 

380 
3fi9 

331 

13S 
74 

30S 

143 
143 

2 
1 
2 
3 
I 
t 

"1 

2  1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

"" 

dm 
7m 
am 

230 

300 

230 
100 
370 
190 

144 
145 
140 
147 
14S 
149 

itn 

101 
443 

2S 

3-;o 

£14 

150 

,..'    2 
1  1    1 

151 

ist 

133 

1 

"i 
J 

3 

2 
I 

3 
2 

SQl 

2T1 
134 

ir^i 

914 

Ml 
300 

9H 
S4A 

156 
ISO 

ISO 

IW 

1S8 

1» 

Me 

100 

Tr»i 

314 

1 

1(9 

1 
I 

I 

! 

m 

1 

a 

2 
I 

.,,. 

tm 

4i» 

l«( 

iw 

IS 

I4g 

200 

104 

347 

SIM 

3?a 

UA 

KTT 

300 

2»r 
1^ 

32i 
730 

ii:ia 

108 

in* 

ISO 

304 

lao 

170 
171 

1 

t 

1 
1 

aio 

104 
3Jfl 

1* 

fiO 

tw 

10ft 

ass 

43 
33 
141 

17fi 

SOB 

3)0 

lt» 

17B 
OS 
100 

102 

173 

173 

m 

175 

1     1 

3  I    I 
3      9 

...J  I 

300  ! - 

17« 
17T 

43S  !....„. 

3S0  ........ 

.......         79 

389  L. 

ITS 
179 
180 
ISl 

....'  I     ]  " 

234  ' 

182 

lO 
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Table  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  WO 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  1 

SOUTH  CAB0LtKA-<:oiiiClud6d. 


Thf  UthM-. 


Thaililgle  mana. 


U6 
187 

US 
1» 

190 

191 

192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 

198 
199 

aoo 

201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

206 
207 
208 
209 

210 


Xl?' A»*'  Occupation  or  *'^'  in«s 
I       I  year.  '^^■ 


Earn-  since' 


184  American. 

185  American. 


American. 
American. 

American. 
American. 

American. 

American. 

American. 
American. 
Ameiican. 
American. 
American. 
American. 

American. 

American. 

American. 
American. 

American. 
American. 
American. 

American. 

American. 
American. 
American . 
American. 

American. 


211  American. 

212  ;  American. 

213  I  American. 

214  ;  American. 

215  '  American. 
American. 
American. 

American . 


216 
217 
218 

219 

220 
221 
222 
223 
224 

225 


American . 
American . 
American. 
American. 
American . 
American. 

American. 


Weav« 

Spooler 

Drawer-in I 

Spinner ! 

Spinner ' 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Spinner 


Spooler.. 
Spinner. 


Spinner 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Reeler 

Spooler. 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Reeler 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Warper 

Sjpinner 

VVeaver 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Sparc  hand.... 

VNarper 

Spooler 

Creeler 

Drawer-in 

Weaver 

Drawer-in 

Weaver 

Drawer-in 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Overseer 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Winder 

Weaver 

Cloth  Inspector 

Winder.... 

Winder.... 


2ti8 
2m 
150 
2S5 
250 
280 

250 
280 

50 
150 
275 
260 
250 
288 
290 
275 
278 
204 
284 

40 
300 
200 
290 
280 
225 
185 
239 
287 
280 
260 
254 
150 
280 
276 
280 
290 
260 

90 
250 
290 
250 
260 
292 
100 
250 
220 
200 
296 
272 
300 
140 
287 
292 
290 
260 


Yrs. 

Can 
be-  read 
gin-]  and 

nine  write 

work, 


2G0     $282 

286      2ii6 


229 
250 
1.10 
21U 
225 
280 

3*>3 
326 

38 
180 
275 
200 
250 
281 
213 
325 
250 
184 
370 

46 
375 
250 
290 
280 
203 
167 
250 
302 
280 
390 
196 
150 
308 
317 
301 
284 
260 

68 
288 
290 
250 
335 
219 
125 
350 
260 
250 
357 
290 
375 
140 
380 
234 
235 
210 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yas. 

Yes. 

Yes, 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

No.. 

No.. 


M  embcnhl|p  ut 
JamJiy. 


Occupal  loo  or  om 
tion  of— 


Mos.  I 
scb'l  j 
at- 
tend-! 
ance.  i 


Father. 


Weaver. . 

Carpenter 

,5  ^Carpenter 

12  |w»e 

JS  JFilllng cotter.. 

10  I  CI  o  t  h-room 

hand. 
24   I 

...  >Picker-room 
I    hand. 

Isparehand.... 

Incapacitated . 
Fill  tng  carrier. 

Carpenter 

Dead 

Dead 

Teamster. 

^Incapacitated. 
Dead. 


(•) 


•Uer. 

Sweeper 

Carpenter 

Dead 

Incapacitated 

jg  I  Incapacitated 
22 

Dead 


15 


Overseer. 

Dead 

Weaver.. 
Carder... 
Laborer.. 
DeMi 


«}D«1 


Idle 

Loom  fixer... 

Dead 

Carpenter 

Deild 
Dead. 


}Dead. 


M< 


Ha 
Ha 
ilo 

llo 

EIo 
Hoi 

Hoi 

Hoi 

Hoi 
Hoi 
Hoi 
Hoc 
Ilor 
Hod 

Hoe 

Dea 

Hon 
Hon 

Hon 
Hon 
Hon 

Hon 

Hon 
Hon 
Hon 
Horn 

Uom 

Horn 

Horn 
Worl 
Horn 
Horn 
Horn 
Horn 

Horn 

Horn 
Horn 
Horn 
Horn 
Horn 
Horn 

Horn 


a  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOUTH  CABOtIHA— Coaduded. 


U^rnbaihlp  of  family— 

iDcanie  ol  fiimttj'  post  ^Mr. 

Total 
enra- 

and 
In- 

year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chJ- 

dren 

to 

and 
ovff. 

Rent 

pUJtt 

ye*r. 

Per 

ta 
week- 
ly In- 
come 

or 

tani- 

ItvUdmi  of 

To- 
UiL 

C 
2 

Eoralngs  or— 

Other. 

der 
ID. 

)Q 

ro 

14 
and 
IS. 

Ifl 
and 
ov'r 

To- 
tal. 

F4- 

ttWT, 

Moth- 
er. 

ChUdran- 

^ 

Un- 
der 
14. 

14 
Bad 
U. 

16 
ood 
over. 

1 

■ 

2      4 
2       4 
2  ,    4 

S  1  10 

t25» 

117 

7S4 

4«» 
^^ 

1.047 
1,3M 

.104 

400 

273 

aoo 

700 

2t» 
S7S 

434 

41A 
»75 

oso 

570 

370 

552 

e7U 
411 
150 

a  17 

1,030 

MO 
250 
SS5 
SH 
i2i 

510 

1,378 
290 
tf25 
140 
liTO 
2a4 
445 

lio 

tiJ 

2S 

40 
34 

66 

15 

«5 
« 
20 
55 

25 

38 
54 

90 
2 

&S 

4« 

18 
40 
25 

20 

ao 

15 

5 

....... 

•OffiE 

ftsa 

l,0iJ9 

1,005 

i,«n 

1.780 

SU 

1,368 
430 

oai) 

l.fXtO 
1,394 

772 
731 

41« 

70S 
704 

1,094 
072 

1,295 

9ti3 
743 

U2 
Oil 

1,006 
1,400 
I.IMO 

t331 
308 
3S 

334 
2S 

"aao" 

290 
114 

"'276' 

301 

332 

■  '215' 

317 
140 
0)7 

4m 

»i 

30 

34 
00 

24 

53 

44 

24 
41 

3i 

&l 
41 

4, 

30 

24 

42 

39 
39 

S3 

48 

24 
20 

to 

36 

30 
18 
52 
4S 
24 

n 

4S 

48 
33 

7S 
27 
39 
4» 

2? 

t4.K! 
3.13 
&11 
J.63 

4.03 
4.2» 

3.13 

2. 38 

2.07 
L74 

2.!)0 
3,3S 
I.hO 
1.80 
•J.  m 

2.U7 
4.53 
4.  SI 
4.21 

1.70 

2.W 

3.50  , 

2,W 
2.3a 
3.35 
2.19 
2.3S 

3.42 

3.37 
3.13 
3.7» 
J.fi7 
1,28 
2.4R 
2.00 
3.05 
3.27 
3.27 
1.44 
4,« 

2.:» 

2.05 

IM 

tS5 

180 

2       2 
2 

....      1 
1 

4  '    2 

....      I 
U       L 
1 

1 
1 

S185 

aoo 

ISO 

94 

4M 

U« 
40 

I3Q0 

224 

iaii' 

ItiO 

m^ 

2U4 

so 

13" 

4 
4 

3 

I 
I 
S 
'i 
I 
•I 

2 

3 

1 
3 

3 

A 
2 

d 

2 
3 
1 

I 

& 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2  > 

1 

2 

5 
J 
2 

2 
I 

2 

n 

4 
H 

» 

7 

li 

:i 
5 

» 
4 

ti 
I'J 

4 
4 

4 

a 

4 

2 
0 

270 

300 
308 

,,..... 

IM 

tie 

IBO 

191 

IBS 
193 
IM 

'.A^ 
3W 

1 

3 

1 

.... 

IVS 

fii 

190 

75 

197 

1  \   I 

125 

196 

199 

2B2 

aoo 

; 

301 

4 

3 
1 

I 

2 
2 

.... 

aoo 

STfi 

2eo 

292 
400 

174 
40 

300 

203 

2M 
20i5 

.       2 

....           1 

....... 

2oa 

200 

2frt 

7m 

; 

200 

*"'l""" 

.--._j 

210 

t 

711 

)     a 
,...    1 

4  >    3 

i  .... 

....     1 

1 

1 

4ao 

11*1 

300 

"iiM 

71 

75 
IM 
277 

»4 

no 

172 
fiO 

213 
213 

214 
216 

216 

MJ 

35         AT.'i 

317 

1 

30 

I 

70 
35 
27 
73 
14 

540 

1.370 
tiSl 
SSO 
440 

217 
CIO 

?m 

1 

219 

I 

»]« 

?m 

1 

1 

2-/1 

2 

1 

"l 

2!i2 

222 

i,,.„; 

IKS 

22!) 

234 

■";"■;/■"'" 

13.'^ 

...... 

27fi 

f)  Including  1  other  member. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 


OEOBOIA. 


Membfnhip  ot  fanilJy. 

Inoome  of  liunlly  paai  year. 

Totiil 
eara- 

m- 

com« 
past 
year. 

Amt. 

talJi«d 

elJl- 

dren 

10 

aad 

over. 

Rent 

past 
year. 

tB, 

week- 
ly-ia- 

oome 

of 
fam- 
ily. 

CMIdrea  of 

To- 

To- 
tal 

WOgP 
KUTl- 

£vi]iD^  of— 

outer. 

Un- 
der 

JO. 

"i 

"l 
B 

1 

"2' 

2 
i 

I 
4 

i 
3 

'Y 

4 

1 
1 

1 

"a" 
I 

10 
to 

13. 

3 

1 
1 
3 

3 
2 

a 
1 

2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
J 

''2 

"2 

"l 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
I 
.... 

1 

14 

is, 

.... 

I 

'2' 

"2' 

"i" 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

10 
wad 
ov'i 

Far 

tfwr. 

Moth. 

CT. 

CMIdMO- 

1 

Ud- 
der 
11. 

11 

atiil 
15. 

IS 
and 
over- 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

I 
1 

a 
1 
1 
1 
a 
1 
2 
1 
1 

3 

a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
a 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
s 
4 
2 
1 
1 
a 
1 

1 

a 
a 
4 
3 
a 
2 
a 

a 

2 

e 

£ 

9 

N  i 

7 
3 
« 

*10 
0 
3 

A 

4 
12 
7 
8 
« 

s 

6 

3 1 

7 1 
7 

(•a 
a  1 

A 

4 

g 

7 
s 

T 
7 

a, 

10 

9 

9 

4 

3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
7 
3 
4 
3 
3 
0 
4 

a 

4 

2 

fi 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
t, 
4 
i 
1 
4 
•1 
S 
7 
1 
3 
2 
4 
4 

3 

5 
4 
A 
3 
& 
4 
4 

7 

3 
4 

»03 

ISO 

14 

130 

19« 

tBO 

too 

3£1 
153 
144 

t03 

fiaa 

7 
§3 
80 

4 

10 

131 

10 

30 

'as' 

12 

26 

u 

""38' 

0 
77 

to 

OS 

"im 

216 
....... 

ID 

<C7 

157 
11 

63 

30 

n7 
853 
714 
801 
881 
7M 
7IW 

1,1&5 
346 
G81 

1,002 
808 
303 

1.193 
4C2 
450 

I,4(iti 

7M 
1,150 
733 
Ml 
4(X) 

mi 

373 

340 

M22 

937 

1.225 

1,007 

940 

9S0 

),3(il 

2,.S78 

1,337 

457 

mo 

1,323 

1,076 

701 
1,148 

i.i^sa 

1. 207 
1,£S7 
1,049 
1.361 
870 

1,643 

S93 
660 

taso' 
"m 
"266' 

....... 

'467* 
50 

::::::: 

290 
"330" 



*  ■■ "  " ' 

....1. 
....... 

135 

39 

ii53 

39 
73 
S3 
130 
22 
34 
S2 
52 
99 
52 
39 
80 
83 

4  13 

7N 
48 
3fl 
14 
48 
39 
43 
38 
108 
48 
48 
33 
48 
60 
72 
61 
78 
48 
36 
130 
108 

34 

48 
63 
U 
187 
a52 
48 
4fl 

100 

» 
32 

12.76 
2.73 
3.76 
l.flO 
3.39 
1.02 
l.»l 
3.2a 
3.49 
1.80 
1.93 
1.09 
3.33 
3.82 
1.78 
3.16 
3.36 
1.73 
1.82 
4.42 
2.35 
l.lfi 
1.54 
3.83 
1.20 
3.23 
3.»1 
3.6T 
2.M 
3.42 
3.01 
3.C6 
3.32 
6. 2D 
2.86 
1.46 
3.20 
3.83 
3.45 

3.70 

3.15 
2.77 
3.48 
4.30 
2.^ 
2.43 
l.M 

3, 30 

2.86 
2.67 

1 

'm 
m 

'27S* 
900 

n& 

36 
ISO 
330 
S4g 

flO 

no 

137 
11!0 

177 
IBO 
380 
140 
150 
555 
237 
230 
21  e 
114 
^MO 
42A 
2^ 
3S0 
95s 

im 

200 
tilO 
2K1 
50 
112 
27S 
140 
188 
020 
032 
630 
200 
275 
200 

712 
125 
300 
aH7 
21« 

17« 

4J5 
908 
942 
SD5 
437 

510 
747 

S6& 

08 

3 

saoo 

IQO 
((0 
300 
4S0 

32 

3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

340 
3A) 

U 
12 
t3 

MO 

14 

16 

16 

2e« 

40» 
410 

(7 

18 

19 

3» 

,...,. 

20 
21 

m, 

ISS 

too 

m 

23 
23 

3(» 

24 

25 
26 

490 

113 
4d0 

375 
300 
^00 

33Q 

"m 

27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
33 
33 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 
.... 

I 
1 

1 
3 
1 
I 
2 

I 

1 

340 
3110 
300 

no 

210 
335 

"iso 

SOO 
1*1 

325 
3U 

ISO 
135 

«B 

34 

35 

no 

36 
37 

3     I 

433 

om 

290 

38 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■•'■'■■' 

48 

443 

17fi 
14S 

30 
40 

11 
43 

2  ,,.,, 
)     i 

3  a 

leo 

43 
44 

233 
3»5 
2 18 

3t)0, 

4fi 

16 

3 

I 
2 

i 

47 

*'  — 

IflD 

48 

40 

338 

•ss^ 

c  Not  reported. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GEOBeiA— Continued. 


Memliersbip  of  family. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 


Cbydrea  of 
ogia— 


dor 
10. 


lU  !  U 
to   and 
13.    Jfi. 


and 
OT'r 


To- 
T  J   ^ 
cam).- 


e 
a 

6 
10 

11 
-« 

4 

a 

f ' 

gi 

a ' 


Eamioga  of— 


Fir 

tber. 


1200 


6  I. 

4  ', 

5  . 

0  ' 
3  I 

^  I 

2  . 

3  I 

3  u 

3  :. 

a  :. 

3 

4  ,. 

4 


271 

an 


Hotb^ 

er. 


100 


HO 


lAO 


479^ 


as 


3W 
30B 


«ieO  , 


280  i 


fiM  I 

aoo  I 

300  f....... 

.....I     -xa 

243  L,_.. 


CtLUdnm— 


Un- 
der 

u. 


tao3 


lOQ 


IM 


D 
1« 

30 
IfiO 


331 


11* 
Hi 


tl 
00 


lao 


400 


^ 


lOfi 


14 

and 
1*. 


1331 
IM 
IfiO 


100 


TO 
30 


J£0 

2as 


23$ 

108 
360 

isi 


16 
and 
ovar. 


171 


aao 
leo  ' 

m 

33 


ton 

MS 
440 

»10 
1,090 

2,(»1 

m 
»o 

(H7 
3)0 
34t5 

i.aoi 

se3 

261 
637 

sen 

600 

l,tiAO 

344 

340 

.WD 
150 

:w» 

300 
JTS 
204 
«04 
]«5 
140 

450 
450 


Other. 


tll2 


112 


fiO 


20 
1G5 

101 
60 
79 

132 


Total 

earn- 
ings 
and 
in. 

oome 
past 

year. 


tl,544 

1,363 

973 

1,075 

1,229 
1,268 
2,573 


26 
2 

10 


Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chfl- 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 


1645 


i.3n 


Rent 
past 
year. 


Per  I 
capi- 

U 
week- 
ly In- 
come 

of 
fam< 

Uy. 


1.195   

519 
827 


845 
510 


I 


230 


1.781         448 
640 


1,745 

1.294 

710  I 

I 

1,023  ' 

1,161  ' 


220 


1,485 

2,045 
590 


I 


952 
50 
45 


301 


31 
20  ; 
32  : 

:t 


1,472 

349 

450  .. 

640  1. 

. 

460  1 

50 

700  . 

690  . 

302  . 

1,295  1 

345 

365  . 

622  . 

726'. 

912  1. 

O.H. 

S65 

O.H. 

39 

52 
87 

52 

39 
48 
33 
44 
39 

64 

48 

130 

48 
39 
48 
72 

51 

62 
26 
48 

96 
52 
39 
22 
43 
25 
36 
130 
42 
96 

63 
62 


12.97 
3.74 
3.74 
2.68 

4.73 
4.03 

4.95 

3.83 
1.25 
3.18 
2.32 
1.63 

4.28 

1.37 

4.79 

4.15 
2.73 
3.28 
4.47 

5.71 

4.92 
1.42 
1.90 

2.57 
2.16 
3.08 
l.fl 
3.37 
2.23 
.73 
3.11 
2.34 
1.50 
2.33 

2.61 


51 
63 
53 
64 

56 

66 

67 

56 
60 
60 
61 
63 

63 

64 

65 

66 
07 
68 

ee 

70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
83 
S3 

84 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

OBOBOIA — Continued. 


HttnbefBblp  of  ramtly. 

Income  of  family  post  year. 

• 

riilldrenof 
ages^ 

To- 
tal, 

Ti>- 

tal 
wage 
e»ni> 

tan. 

Eamlnp  of— 

Other. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 

and 

in- 
come 
past 
year. 

Amt. 
re- 
tained 

chL 
dren 
16 
and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
weelc- 
ly  in- 
come 

of 
fam- 
ily. 

der  1 
10. 

10 
13. 

U 

anct 

16 

Pa- 

tber. 

Moth- 
er. 

ChMron— 

i 

Un- 
der 

14. 

14 

aad 
14, 

16 
and 
over. 

a 

1  1 

2 
3 

4 

ft 

3 
i 

•230 

9«7 

100 

IfiO 

1865 

1.303 

O.K. 

S78 

14.11 
4.18 

86 

1 

tiso 

R7 

1 

2 

1 

4 

10 

7 

Am 

»26 

210 

1.000 

OS 

1,861 

72 

3.58 

88 

; 

m 

5 

250 

fifil 

1,241 
1.386 

S3UU 

83 

3.41 

80 

1 

.... 

3 

100 

21« 

037 

]») 

83 

3.81 

90 

7 

S 

819 

SOS 

34 

1,358 

1.310 

1,315 

1,051 

880 

60 

6.53 

91 

7 

V 

'7 

1 

300 

3Sfl 

443 

n 

16 

»52 
64 

3.32 
4.21 

93 
93 

1 

S 

1,100 

600 

1 

jl 

4 

373 

1 

fl30 

46 

276 

48 

2.89 

94 

a 

8 

A 

ISO 

_ 

12 

ow 

63 

2.45 

96 

a 

I 

3 

10 

« 

30O 

141  1 

ass 

7»3 

04 

1.53 

90 

, ,., 

2 

1 

4 

7 

^7 

30 

IM 

TM 

1,359 

63 

2.00 

97 

2 
1 

1 
1 

i 

a 
a 
t 

.3,1 

10 

1 

2 
2 
4 

1 

1 
« 

0 

340 

366 
679 
420 
303 
340 
32s 

210 

6% 
6M 

8 

25 
33 

"eo' 
47 

*78 
420 

T 

348 

004 

701 

830 

1,107 

601 

801 

626 

1,166 

1,298 

1,308 

*"3ii' 

73 

33 

30 
44 

88 
31 
»13 
34 
43 
62 
52 

2.38 

3.87 
4.49 
2.00 
7.10 
2.89 
1.71 
1.72 
3.20 
2.50 
4.48 

98 

1 

3t3 

99 

' 

100 

1 

1 

330 

100 

101 

3i50 

1304 

102 

"a 

2 

i 

2 

i 

I 
1 

301 
49 

"216 

334 

103 

396' 



AO 
SO 

m 

ISS 

104 
106 

24« 

IS7| 

"iss" 

100 
107 
108 

4 

a 

1 
1 

2 
1 
a 
& 

2 

u 

3 
7 

e 
3 
3 
« 
4 
a 

4 
3 
4 
« 

130  ! 
280 
380 
85 

::::::: 

361 

tis 

4Tfi 

175 
333 

371 

aso 

760 
092 

^0 

S72 
MO 
6&S 
670 

«Kie 

303 
330 

6S7 

46 

""63 
130 

78 

go 

90 

36 
83 
140 

1,002 

1,180 

1,660 

1,137 

734 

760 

1,450 

867 

813 

1,004 

1,159 

503 

1,093 

1,567 

"480' 
267 

"sii' 

226 

78 

467 

48 
52 
48 
73 

1.75 
3.78 
3.90 
3.12 

100 
110 
HI 
112 

42  ;  4. 71 
66     *■  «l 

113 

a 

420 
235 
JS7 

114 

3       6 
3      4 

a    « 

3     « 

a    t 
3     7 

303 

lio 

IdO 
104 
2&3 

"aw" 

»60 

48 

73 

O.H. 

53 

65 

»52 

»60 

3.49 
2.78 
3.90 
3.51 
a  71 
1.90 
3.00 
4.30 

115 

f 

2 
3 

2 

116 

U7 

300 

130 
277 
306 
131 

118 
119 

i 

12a 

MO 

4* 

121 
122 

a 

5    10 

0 

4S0 

IM 

929 

0^ 

1,655 

72 

3.18 

123 

3 

3 

9 

e 

336 

....... 

170 

247 

0^ 

310 

1,073 

288 

65 

4.22 

VM. 

e  Including  S32  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

OBOBOIA— Continued . 


Il«m1jer9.lilp  offanit 

To- 

Bom- 
ef5. 

iDcome  of  famllf^  pul  year. 

Total 
earn* 

lUK' 

and 

In- 

ijoins 

past 

Amt. 

Ulned 

chK- 

droQ 

10 

and 

over. 

Rent 
puist 
yew. 

* 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly Iti' 
come 

of 
fam- 

CbJLdnrai  of 

To- 
tal. 

10 

a? 

10 

3 
3 

Eamingit  ol— 

otlutr. 

1 

a 

Un- 
der 
10. 

to 

to 

13. 

14 
and 
IS. 

Kit 
and 
ov'r 

% 

3 

3 
3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

ther. 

Ua\h- 

'     CbUdreu- 

Un- 
der. 
14. 

14 

and 
14- 

10 
mid 

OVBf, 

^1 

« 

& 

a 

4 

4 
5 
4 

a 

3 
4 

2 

a 

4 
3 
3 
4 

4 
4 

3 
4 

a 

4 
4 

» 

4 

7 

3 

S 
n 

5 
4 
4 

4 

3 

t3W 
271 
370 

aoo 

4S0 

I73S 
7B0 

mo 
1,110 

ral 
tss 

1,050 

&S0 

330 
507 
374 
525 
IM 
200 
IW 
670 
450 

ass 

490 
272 
31# 
B7$ 

3Gn 
433 

7» 
005 

1,360 

543 

1,040 

MS 
07fi 
£«S 
370 

5tU 

1120 
43 

63 

64 

13 

314 

30 
33 

no 
■""66' 

7 

11 

11.088 
1,567 
1.313 

1,354 
1,4U 

1,174 

641 
1,435 

1,390  ' 

570  1 

V3i 
043  1 
314 
599 

i;33 

«iO 
S^ 
1,348 
833 
012 
92h 

>4sl 
50 

AH 

100 
410 

"■■«■ 

\""m 
fill 

7m 
'in 

134 

43 
127 

7S 
43 

o.a, 

31 

48 
0.  u. 

43 
120 
?S 
51 
OAl. 
52 
34 
34 
53 
24 
44 
Sit 

33 

38 
E2 

BO 
O.H. 

32 
S3 

O.H. 

05 
48 
73 
411 

3ft 
B4 

3.77 
SL53 

4.34 
4.flO 

4.  S3 

3.06 
3.74  1 
3.83 

3.74 

3.5fl 
Z5» 
5.22 
3.S4 
2.23 
4.00 
1.53 
4.00 

2A^ 
3.56 
1.75 
4.7fl 

3.5a 

1.25 
4,50 

3.01 
&.!» 

2.00 
4.44 

5.15 

1.01 
2.54 
2. 70 
3.03 

1,10 
3.81 

l?fi 

1 
t 

I 
1 

■ "" 
I 
3 

I 

•174 

fl«3 

303 

13i 
137 

123 

•■" 

1 

•300 

179 

130 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
I 

UO 

lao 

330 

131 

334 

133 

ISO 

133 

134 

1 
1 

1 
2 

.... 

33D 
280 
440 

::::::: 

2m 
an 

...-.- 

135 

130 
137 

im 

3 

1 

1 

4M 

"m 

ii» 

147 

139 
14ft 

.... 

3 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2  1    7 
2  '    G 
2       « 

181 
200 
3)S 
311 

181 
330 
144 
22H 
385 

331 
430 

140 

as 

141 

....... 

142 

143 

1 

3 

1 

B 

I«8 
ISO 



144 
145 

.... 

I 

....... 

3£        007 
10     l,a'i5 

-  .....      I'knn 

mi 

BO 
1.10 

S3a 

37* 

147 

I 

4 

1 

1 

I 

3      a 

148 

2 

2 

a 

3 

& 
•A 

IQ 

e 

4 

A 

13 
4 

140 

104 

23 
7B 
280 

10 
10 

1,404 
750 

i,ai3 

1,034 

l,00!i 
1,U,-,T 

1.1) 

IM 

1,000 

m 



isa 

S 

2 

1 

lao 

153 

l.-^ 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

.380 

1» 

114 

>      75 

17B 

]fi5 

i 
5 

"'i 

2 
1 
1 
I 

3      12 

2  ,  i 

2  '   e 

3  '    S 

4  6 

3      4 

IDO 
S!tiO 

'  70 

HI 

6 

100   

156 
157 
158 
1.^ 

100 

1 

370  .      ist 

iftn 

1. 

...1 

m 

lai 

1 

ft  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


1004    WOMAN   AND  CHILD  WAGE-'EARNERS COTTOK   TEXTIL! 

Taiile  XXX. -single  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT^ 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAJ 

OEOEOIA— Concluded. 


The  tHhet. 


Race  und  no- 
ilviry. 


Itt    AnMrletti... 

IM  I  Ainericvi 

1«4  I  Am«!TicaO 

U15  I  AnierJcan, 

lOti     American 


Yrs. 
in 

n.s, 


American. 

A  m«^oan . 
A  tncrlitiu . 

A  merican . 

Amorlcaa. 

American. 
Amerlmn. 
Araerkan. 

Anwrkjttn. 


107 

168 
IW 

170 

171 

173 
173 

174 

175 

176 

177 
178 

179     American. 


ISO  1 
181  I 

IKi  I 

183  I 

184  I 

1851 


..( 


Amerk*n I....j[ 

Amerloin ■. . 

American '.. 


A  mprlcnn 

Arnifrieiui 

A  merican 

A  mfTlcnn 

Amerte«n 

Amcrtno. .... 


The  *iB0le  womtn. 


Are 


Ckxmpation  or 
induatry. 


Weaver — 
Weaver.... 
Wemver — 

Weaver 

Weaver — 

Spinner 

Spinner.... 

Speeder — 
Weaver 

Winder 

Spinner — 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Spooler..... 
Weaver.... 
loapector... 
Spooler.... - 
Spinner.... 

Spinner 

Rpooier 

Spooler..... 
Speeder..., 

CtHler 

Weaver 

Drawer-la.. 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Speeder 

W«ver.... 

Weaver 

Quiiler 

Weaver.,.. 
Weaver..., 


American.. 
Amertcau . . 
American . . 
American . . 

American.. 
.Vnterican . . 
Aiaertoau.. 
AmaftoaD.. 
Anwrlran . , 
Amartean.. 
Ameriean.. 
EDRlisb,  F. 
.\mcrican.. 
.^moricun. . 
American . . 


3S 


8fftnnar 
Sptmier. 
Sbloner. 
wtAvnr. 

Spiniwr. 
Bplnaer. 

Sptooer 

Splonar, 

Spinner. 

Spinner. 

Weaver. 

Trimmer, 

Sptnner 

Spinner 

Weaver 


a  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 

*  Including  S23  received  (him  aale  of  cow. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

OEOBGIA— Concluded . 


Membership  of  family. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 


Chlldi^  of 


Un- 
der 

10, 


"3       J 


II 

and 
15. 


lU 
and 
ov't 


To- 
T  J  ^ 
eani'^ 


It 


2:    r, 
L  ^    A  ' 

3  '^nl 


Eamliiix  of — 


Fa- 
tlier. 


H2& 
ITS 


300 

375 


igi 

313 


337 
490 


Hotb- 

er. 


375 
3dO 


300 


tl3B 


1?S 


«7 


Chlldpen- 


tier 

14. 


3£ 

"iio 


II 

antl 
15. 


f4eo 

7U 


104 

113 

'aw 


ais 


M)  ;     218 
-I    3U 


J» 


«5 


115 

and 
over. 


1,315 

340 
32-1 

Sim 

1.33S 

i,m 

EOO 

300 
43N 

sea 

403 

430 

550 
185 
662 


Other 


Total 
eam- 
inra 
and 
in- 
come 
past 
year. 


fl8  $1,393 

52     1,902  I 

375  ' 
1.256 
1,206 


19 

187 
648 
256 

45 

400 

40 
19 
86 


390 
2 

73 


320 
408  .. 

38 

sa  1 

70 

300  1 
312    . 

10 

783 

24 

r)8 

408 

614 

610 
312 

807 


2,136 

1,906 
1,323 

1,578 ; 

2,050 

515 
905 
896 

454 

710 

990 
754 


Amt. 

re- 

tained 

chfl- 

Rent 

past 

dren 

year. 

16 

and 

over. 

$125 

S65 

a52 

52 

220 

52 

318 

48 

1,037 

O.H. 

42 

108 

318 

83 

60 

19 

••ite»- 

48 
70 

52 

118 

48 

G5 

Per 
capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 

of 
fam- 
ily. 


SI.  79      162 


3.33  ' 

1.80  ' 

3.45 

2.32 

5.87 

4.58 
2.54 

2.53 


5.C3  '     171 


4.95 
1.74 
4.31 

2.91 

2.73 
3.81 


26  i  2. 90 
1,08.5        422    O.H.  !  3.48 


41 
150 


34 

33 

«»52 

26 
48 

o.n. 


I 


3.44 
2.02 

2.95 
3.91 
3.01) 
3.88 


163 

164 
165 
166 


167 

108 
169 

170 


1?2 
173 
174 

175 

176 
177 
178 

179 

180 
ISl 

182 

183 
184 

185 


ALABAMA. 


3 

2       ti 

2     f9 
2 


& 
& 

i 

6 
7 

7 

a 

8 

(I 


4 

3   . 

3    . 

Si 


465  I. 
45;. 
142    . 

100  I. 


'385' K 
560  ;. 


215 
1-25 
307 


12.10    lUD  

330   '^&  m2 

520! 40  

1251 230  .... 


U 


13 
120 

m 
am 

80 


40 

294 
llfi 

220 


1(15 

•no 

193 
•MX> 


S'l-iO 
154 
284 
540 

202 
482 
356 
U6 
726 
546 
092 
170 
852 
350 
363 


7 
115 
30 


60 


25 
48 
31 
428 
100 
23 
26 
/49 


SI,  092       SUil 

938    

l.O-W  ' 

925 


722 

871 

614 

SOI 

787 

1,082 

2,052 

555 

1.425 

909 

886 


160 
37 


414 
234 
452 


10  I 


S36 

S3. 00 

27 

3.01 

90 

2.26 

43 

2.54 

60 

1.16 

73 

3.35 

27 

2.36 

48 

1.07 

73 

2.52 

73 

2.97 

60 

5.64 

O.H. 

2.13 

48 

3.04 

52 

2.19 

48 

1.89 

d  Not  reported,  but  over  50  yean  of  age.        /  Including  S27  received  from  sale  of  cow  and  hogs. 
<  .Not  reported. 


1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EAVU  STATE^CoDtmutni. 

AIiASAlIA-^Coatinued. 


Memhership  ol  family— 


ru- 

W 

14 

der 

to  jaDcl! 

10, 

13. 

IS. 

1 

S 

1 

2 

1 

i 

.... 

I 

I 

--■ 

1 

I 

1 

1 

'■" 

2 
1 

t 
1 

t       2 

1 

1 

,"■ 

.... 
1 
2 

i 

1 
1 

'- 

1 

1 

I 

3 

:i 

2 

.1 

3 

.... 

'i 

I 

a 

2 
•1 

2 

2 

<i 

i 

. . .  .j 

4 

", 

2 

S 

hi 

2 

2 

I 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

and' 


70. 
UiJ. 


5 
7 

1) 
« 

« 
7 
H 

S  I 
10 

j' 

4 

U 
7 
10 

in 

9  . 


Income  ot  riuiilly  past  jreor. 


Earning  of— 


to] 

I  thPT,  ■ 


3  ! 
3 


•7S 

22S 
225 


ISS 


2W 


731 
130 


290 

am 
mi 

29ti 


22(» 
120 
lUO 


310 
201 


Chtldnn-^ 


rJer 


i;3.x 


2110 


lil£ 


....I   las 


420 
270 
190 

244 

201 
233 

370 

m 

170 


390 


1S5 

400 


12       44« 


14       ir> 

and  j   and 
13.    i  ov«r. 


90 385      IGO 


150 
135 


235 

lai 


14.) 


1«8 
00 

2KB 

'sis' 


325 
110 


130 


3S0 


105 
2H 


2ia 


7M 

9S 

370 

4fi5 

217 

1,K5 

ST2 

372 

335 

G14 

M84 
274 

ma 

fl45 
210 
523 

44a 

0T4 
22.1 

aw 

ItiO 
215 
250 
350 
225 
204 

5Sl 
434 

202 


law  '    t3ol 
105     1.018 

7L5 


Other. 


»2 

19 

14 


B5 

S 

67 

b205 

22 

24 

S 
120 
45 
70 


;o 

10 
73 
24 
99 

W 

ea 

103 
50 
10 


255 
2 


Tola  I 
earn- 
toga 
and 
In- 
ooma 
past 


1. 402 
1.4»4 

1.140 

1,372 

n» 

*no 

Tito 

1.33ft 

1.540 
373 

707 
2,0Q1 

ijtia 

1,152 

SI  9 

1,251 
l,2lt4 
l,iU<ii 
1.223 

1,543 

1,079 

l.l^ 

l.(Hl 

206 

772 

1,110 

513 

846 

l.OHS 

1,33& 

1,532 

939 


Amt. 
re- 

talDed 

10 
and 

OVfT. 


013 

121) 


144 


Renl 

ptt-Ht 

year. 


«52 
00 

00 

S4 

72 

3Q 
52 

SI 

m 

52 

iS 
4B 

73 

O.  II. 

m 

43 
43 

4N 
4« 

7* 
4S 

30 
4fi 
52 
4ft 
4S 
4M 
43 
53 

104 

€0 


P«   ; 
H^pt-i 

m   I 

l3?ln-     h 
oonit     JS 

fa™-     a 


12.21 

2.45 

I 
4. 10  I 

I 
2.74 

3.30  I 

s.e3 

2.47 
l.(iO 
4.25 

2.9(1  I 

1.43 
4.07 


3.04 

3.10  I 

3.15 

3.44 

3,41 

±m 

2.01 

3  71 
2.59 
3.11 
2.50 

i.ne 

1.4» 
2-34 
2.37 
2.47 
1.4a 
2,W 

2.57 
3.W 
1.W 


16 
17 

18 

19 

30 

21 
23 
33 
24 

25 
20 

27 


l.N        2S 


29 

30 

ai 

32 

34 
35 

37 
A% 
3« 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 

49 

SO 


» InoludlDg  tl5  raoeived  from  aale  of  oow. 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA— Continued. 


HeRibenhlp  of  ftuolly. 


II 
wnd 
1&. 


1« 
ud 


To- 
tal 


taJ 
w»lte 


iQcoTile  of  l^mlly  peat  jiar. 


EarnlDg?  ol— 


t35 
110 


i4& 
IfiO 


3fil 
284 


MO 


200 


aoo 


300 

376 

340 

US 

fiO 

75 

HftO 

150 


2% 
290 


Itoltt- 

er. 


1125 


335 


CbUdreQ— 


dfr 


|Sf2 


173 
335 


135 

140 

ISO 
13 

182 


3£0 


395 


m 


134 

140 
40 


03 


no 


14       le 

and  i  and 
15. 


ti5a 

2M 

150 

233 


'm 


170 


149 
195 
116 


337 
303 


im 
295 


203 

S03 
£S0 

276 


225 


fr  Including  $300  recoived  from  sale  of  farm. 
4945(y_S.  Doc.  646,  61-2 64 


1850 

5K£ 
SM 
400 

tm 

S17 
580 

700 
193 
493 
231 
G64 
I  la 

357 

410 
600 


754 

74» 
(t51 

1,200 

7af» 

430 
C2fi 
401 
364 
490 


275 
2iS3 

m* 

MS 
1,023 

5S4 


OtHcT. 


«62 

60 
147 

25 

30 

30 
14 
37 

100 
2 
39 
50 
50 
14 
•  374 


38 
34 

6  331 

lea 

07 


10 


IQO 


122 

e 


362 
4 

25 
19 

23 

88 

100 

13 


10 


Tota! 
earti- 
Inga 
And 
In- 
come 

pBdt 

jear. 


tais 

i,tas 

l^3S2 

soa 

1,117 

1,IW 
1,130 

767 

1,166 

1,096 
GSO 
S32 
651 

1,798 
267 
H94 

444 

1,441 

783 

1,088 

023 
l.OfiO 

1,IU0 

1,699 
1.162 

74a 
1,463 

fi82 

1,403 

506 

9M 

1.S63 

316 
1.313 


Amt. 

re- 
tained 

cMI- 

dreti 

16 

and 

OTfiT. 


S37)il 


71 
lOO 


430 


122 


"362' 


334 
33S 


765 

490 
130 


3ee 


279 


Rent 

pOHt 


Per 

cnpl- 

la 
week 
ly  la- 
come 
of 
fam- 
ily. 


172 

30 
43 

eo 

72 

63 
53 
43 

S4 
48 
72 
45 
36 
20 
73 
48 
48 

84 

84 

48 

48 
52 

104 

m 

M 

o.  n, 

48 
43 
39 

SZ 

O.H. 

73 

48 

38 
63 


f2.B4 

3.39 
S.47 
1,73 

2.39 

2.66 
2.71 

z.m 

4.44 
l.f»S 
3.^1 
1.41 
2.67 
2.0A 
3.40 

,m 

2.73 
2.13 

£.77 
3.01 

3.4n 

J.7f* 


3.^ 
3.00 
1.44 

X99 
1,40 
2.27 
2.88 

3.13 
3.02 
3.16 

6.97 
2.02 
3.IW 


87     l,20fl   .,  0,H.     2.40 

e  Including  1  other  member. 


£1 

63 
63 
64 
65 

57 
58 

SO 

flO 
61 

as 

03 
04 
66 
lj« 
67 

m 


70 

71 
72 
73 

74 

76 
78 
77 
78 
79 

81 
83 

83 

84 

Si 

80 
87 

88 


Table  XXX.— SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 

CONDITION  OF  TUE  WOMAN 

ALAfi  AHA— Concluded. 


Tbeatngle 


AND  CHILD  WAGE-: 


Occu; 


Dcupatioac 
iDOustrj. 


Speeder... 

Vfmvet... 

Weaver... 

Wearer... 

Weaver... 

Weayar... 

AMOlar.. 

Wlndiir... 

Weaver... 

Weavar... 

Weaver... 

Speeder.  . 

Weaver... 

Drawer-la. 

Weaver... 

Warper... 

Weaver... 


is?- 

fd 
part 
year. 


275 

220 
200 
2S0 
275 

aoo 

277 
240 
IW 

280 
l» 

282 
85 

285 
75 

280 

2i\S 


Ebtd- 

Ul|C9 
p«t 


1358 

276 
3)6 
4(10 
336 
225 
277 
21(1 
•.SG 

aso 

2S3 

i€e 

314 
1€6 
325 
343 


Yrs. 
5inre 
be- 
pn- 
nlng 


MIB8IS8IPFI> 


Weaver. 

Splmnr. 
Spooler. 
Spooler.. 


290 

»392 

3 

270 

210 

9 

2»4 

303 

1 

243 

243 

7 

2BS 

230 

8 

288 

288 

3 

280 

140 

1 

2S6 

dm 

5 

74 

36 

4 

2D0 

135 

4 

3O0 

210 

2 

2»4 

30» 

2 

280 

140 

2 

150 

112 

2 

38 

38 

1 

240 

290 

7 

214 

305 

7 

2»0 

218 

8 

280 

303 

4 

280 

321 

3 

2U 

828 

3 

aoo 

270 

1 

50 

IVO 

1 

285 

214 

3 

160 

150 

3 

298 

372 

8 

soo 

375 

8 

258 

213 

1 

250 

195 

7 

106 

53 

2 

300 

315 

2 

265 

275 

3 

2M 

218 

4 

290 

130' 

1 

286 

286 

S 

156 

166 

6 

250 

225 

2 

2tn 

220 

2 

Draw-frame 

tender. 

Weaver 

Bplnoer 

Speeder 

Sptnner. ..... 

WoaveT 

Spinner 

Spltmor 

Spare  heod... 

Winder 

Drawer-to... 

Weaver 

Weaver. ..... 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Speeder 

Speeder 

Winder 

Spinner...,. , 

Spinnar 

Spooler 

Spinner. ..... 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Warper 

Drawer-ln.... 
Weaver 


Spooler 2in      220        2     Yes.      34 

« InrludlUR  320  received  from  nle  of  cow. 


Deirl .,. 

Dead 

Rovinehimi.. 
Drnw-fraiD* 

tedder. 
Dead 
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AGE,  OCCUPATION,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WOMAN,  AND  ECONOMIC 
FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

ALABAMA— Concluded. 


MFmbeiBhlp  at  txmllf. 

iBoome  of  fiunUy  put  year. 

Total 
earn,- 
Ingji 
ana 
in- 
come 
posL 
year. 

re- 
tained 

bF 

chlh 
dren 
10 
Bind 
over. 

Rent 

pOiit 

year. 

capi- 
ta 
week- 
ly in- 
come 

of 
tain- 
lly. 

Chmna  of 

To- 

to- 
rn! 
wage 

Earolng*  of— 

Otter- 

10. 

, 

10 

«nd 
ov'r 

ther. 

Moth- 
er. 

ChlWren- 

M 

t41 
13. 

d*r 
U. 

14 

and 
Ifi. 

m 

lind 
over. 

1 

3 

1 
.... 

1 

I 
1 

t 
I 

"V 

3 
£ 

3 

2 
1 

4 

i 

a 

3 

1 

8 

s 

4 

« 
4 

4 

5 
0 
4 

a 

a 

•400 

m 

400 

tiaa 

tI30 
140 

17& 

tssz 

1,510 
1,0B0 

400 
277 

nioo 

28S 

m 

712 
430 
4« 
343 

Sis 
38 

15» 

'to 

200 

1£3 

IflT 

7 

tl,320 
1,731 

538 

mi 

877 

1,559 

1,133 
497 

1,112 

et3 

642 

692 

...... 

244 

'"m 

220 

148 

CO 

52 
48 

42 
53 

72 

73 

3« 
48 
13 
02 
48 

12,03 
3.70 

2.59 
2.61 
2.81 

6.00 

4.3& 
1.59 
5.3£ 
l.SO 
4,12 
4.83 

8(9 
M 

as 

100 

91 

02 

93 

304 

94 

n5 

3 
.... 

MS 

2m 

D6 

.... 

3 

390 

97 

98 

2 

.... 

09 

loo 

tl52 

101 

1 

nssissippi. 


i 

3 
3 

1 
2 

5 
3 

9 
7 

1 

a 

0 

•420 

1517 
300 

483 

tea 

22 
34 

8Q09 

382 

1,1% 

1,112 



S73 

130 

SO 

f24 

K.84 
2.43 
2.4) 

3.(» 

I 

2 

4 

1 

1 
I 

«2QB 
234 

-- 

1330 
B2 

1154 
314 

3 
4 

1 

2 

5 

4 

13,^ 

173 

010 

B20 

A2 

3,54 

5 

3 
3 

2 
1 
* 

"i 

! 

1 

a 

7 
8 

7 

em 

177 

94 

180 

25 

313 

"iio" 

174 

388 
140 
308 

40 

1.2% 
517 
S35 

104 
45 

3a 

3.37 
1.34 
2,29 

0 
7 
8 

1 

2 

2 

»9 

400 

140 

17. 

as 

779 

65 

I.C6 

9 

a 

3 

.... 

3 

S 

190 

2SH 

519 

75 

1,078 

90 

2,59 

10 

2 

1 

.... 

3 

7 

150 

26 

252 

25 

453 

36 

L24 

11 

a 

a 

5 
9 

1«7 
375 

633 

971 

2e 

96 

72 
53 

3,18 
3,35 

13 

2 

3 

128 

13 

3 

3 

3 

9 

339 

TS 

640 

10 

1,230 

fiS 

3,fl3 

14 

2 

3 

.... 

3 

9 

200 

100 

010 

30 

940 

60 

2.01 

15 

4 

a 

2 

n 

75 

341 

m 

7m 

78 

1.36 

16 

1 

» 

7 

303 

340 

747 

25 

1,315 
921 
071 
015 

1,291 
87S 

1,007 
3B0 

473 

50 

3.91 

17 

5 
1 
5 

1 

"a' 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

I 

1 
1 

3 

10 
5 
10 

« 
4 

7 

4 

3 

350 

)0O 

218 

299 

im 

@4 

344 
219 
130 
SL 

100 
207 
15 
153 
220 
23S 
120 

213 
105 
fi3 
315 
275 
218 
130 
443 

40 

"m 

78 
S 

--..... 

102 

60 

c2| 

50 
114 
50 
tiO 

50  ' 

1.77 
2.58 
LIS 
2.48 
3.81 
4.09 
K07 

2.27 

18 
19 

320 
512 

"si" 

375 

30 
21 
22 
23 

34 

35 

1 

1 

I 

3 

7 

30O 



m 

133 

445 

191 

1,341 

130 

3,41 

Mncluding  1  other  membtr. 


e  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 
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Table  XXX.-SINGLE  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  AT  1 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN 


Mississippi-Concluded. 


iyy 


The  bther. 


Race  anil  na- 
tivliy. 


Amflrlcan... 

A  luerlciin . . . 
American... 

AitiorUaui... 

Americftn... 

American 

A  mortcan . . . 
A  merlcan . . . 
Ainerlcttn. .. 
A  mcrlcua . . . 

Amcrlcnn... 
American... 
A  inerlcaa . . . 

.\mrrli'an... 

Araerlran... 

Atnerlt^n... 
American... 

.\  merlcan... 

Amerlciin... 

Araertean... 
Amei-tciiu-.- 
Amerlrun... 
American... 

American... 


Yn. 

la 
U.S. 


Thfl  tingia  woman. 


Aife 


OccuMtlon  or 
Imluatry, 


Days 

work' 

ed 

past 
year. 


Spooler 

Spooler 

Speeder 

Siieedef,.,.. 

Weaver 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weavec 

Spinner 

Spooler. 

Weaver 

Weaver.,... 

Spinner 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Rope  colter. . 
Speeder,,... 
Quill  cleaner 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Winder 

Winder 

Winder 

Rceler 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Spoola 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 


290 
2K5 
270 
2S4 
160 
275 
250 
202 
27« 
225 

30 
200 
200 
227 
260 
270 
200 
140 
140 
289 
ISO 
150 
2S0 

00 
250 
352 
2M) 
270 
1«B 
285 

176 
270 
206 
102 
2B0 
250 
225 
150 
255 


Earn- 
ings 
past 
year. 


Yrs 

since 
be- 
gin- 
ninR 
work. 


«312 
314 
2U5 
3tM 
100 
250 
200 
ir>2 
270 
235 

40 
400 
250 
230 
IBS 
270 
170 

42 

84 
285 

76 
160 
280 

40 
360 
278 
210 

aoo 
aos 

302 

100 

270 
320 
108 
25)6 
Kll 
2X1 
105 
303 


» 
A 
2 
2 
4 
3 
7 
7 
7 
3 
3 
4 
4 
8 
fl 
4 
1 
5 
0 
B 
8 
3 
3 
5 

10 
10 
6 
6 
10 
8 

8 

6 
II 
10 
7 
7 


Can 
read 
and 
write. 


Ye« 
Ye« 
Ye» 
Yes 
Yes, 
Yes, 
Yea, 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea, 
Yea. 
Yea, 
Yea. 
Y«, 
Ye» 
No.. 
Yes. 
No- 
Yes. 
Yea, 
No., 
Yea 
Yea 
Yes, 
Yes 
Yea 
Yea, 
Yea 
Yea 
Yea. 

No., 
Yea, 
Yea, 
Yes 
Yea 

YO! 

Yea, 
Yea 
Yea 


If  08. 
sch'l 
at- 
tend- 
ant; 


10 
16 
.10 
3« 
30 
30 

6 
14 

8 
14 
14 
SS 
38 

8 
10 
20 
40 


Hembmhl 
funily. 


OOCTll 


^ 


FatlMr. 


Driver. 
Carder. 


Engineer. 


Id1«. 


Yard  hand.  . 

InoipaclUtad. 

Oroctf 

Roving  hand. 
FllUnir  haaltf . 
Carpenter, 

iFiUini;  hi 
Weaver... 
Carder.... 


Carpenter..! 


-Incapacfti 

idle... 
DiBw-fraa 

tender. 
Farmer.... I 

|Dead.. 

Watctiroan..! 
Sweeper.. 

Labowr...,. 
^we«fi«r..,J 


•  EiLlmaied  value  ol  free  rent. 
b  Including  1  otber  member. 


« Including  115  received  from  sale  of  cow  and  < 
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FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 

MISSISSIPFI— Concluded. 


Mem  bcrihlp  of  Jhmll  j . 

InDome  of  (tuully  peat  year. 

' 

00- 

der 

10. 

blldnii  of 

To- 
tal. 

To. 

wage 
mra- 

EamlngBof— 

Otbei. 

Totat, 
earti' 
Inga 
and 

iD- 

cotne 
put 

Amt. 

haloed 

dren 

10 

and 

aver. 

Rmt 
pii^t 

Per 

eapJ- 

ta 
wect- 
ly  In- 
come 

of 
fflm- 

10 
li. 

14 
snd 
1*. 

1G 
and 
over. 

Fa- 
ttier. 

Motb- 

Cblldren- 

s 

der 

14. 

14 
and 
13.   , 

15 

and 
over. 

1 

4 

2 

a 

11 

« 

S435 

•55 

t33Si 

1035 

185 

11,420 

f78 

12.50 

37 

2 

1 

It 

h 

4 

2g0 

IWI 

509 

1.000 

fl» 

78 

2,43 

38 

3 

1 

4 

11 

7 

750 

fio 

llA 

Geo 

40 

1,^35 

dO 

00 

3.(3S 

9» 

I 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 
I 

i 
1 

10 

e 
11 

5 

4 

3 

4 

5 
& 

6» 

3ie 

100 

63S 

:m 
aso 

683 
IM 

m 

4 

10& 

73 
174 

40 
67 

9*7 

665 

7S6 

1,099 

813 

1,033 

1,071 

1^ 

4£S 

130 

"'96' 

130 

71 

00 

06 

a  24 

00 

78, 

L83 

3.50 

3.63 
2.36 
3.61 
2.48 
l.ST 

m 

300 



31 

'"*"' 

32 

3 

"a" 

4 

i 
1 

ISO 
IDB 
303 
400 

79 
SO 

150 
102 

115 
1»0 
150 
342 

33 
34 
3.5 
36 

3 

I 

.--, 

2 

fr9 

4 

231 

46 

130 

403 

£0 

.80 

37 

3 

I 

2 

« 

fi 

K!5 

ss 

75 

300 

TJS 

01 

1.53 

38 

.... 

2 

a 

7 

e 

270  ' 

305 

340 

430 

3 

1,347 

50 

3  43 

30 

1 

2 

1 

10 

S 

300 

...... 

liO 

100, 

721 

71 

1,203 

330 

00 

2L31 

40 

.... 

1 

I 

.... 

i 
z 

3 

0 

10 

0 

3 

6 

700 

74S 
1,237 

tl2H 

888; 

l,11i0 
1,783 

130 

00 

00' 

96 

2.sa 

2-15 
6.71 

41 

327 
3t3 

148 

42 

2m 

43 

.... 

2 

2 

7 

400 

.,..,. 

80 

135 

m 

<(211 

1,343 

72 

3-69 

44 

3 

I 

.... 

S 

t 
t 
1 
2 

5 

8 
7 
4 

300 
396 

m 

78 

330 

"its' 

2Si 

100 
B71 
151 

27 
35 
48 
100 

1.130 

i,a^i 
ma 

440 
1,051 

3^ 

*"*ifio 

60 
DO 
72 

eo 

79 

4.37 

2,71 
2  12 
3.37 

45 

3001 
IflO 

-■■-'- 

46 
47 

I 
1 

48 

00    j 

49 

I 

3 

e 

332 

181 

45 

1,258 

67 

4,03 

30 

d  Including  S50  received  from  sale  of  cow. 


«  Not  reported. 
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TABLE  TXXl.     MABBIED    WOMEN    AT  WOBK  AND   ECONOKIC    COlf] 
OF  TH£m  FAMILIES  IN  DETAIL.  M 


In  this  table  is  presented  full  infnrmatinn,  in  detail,  for  all  no 
women  at  work  and  living  at  home,  in  regard  to  wliom  ii 
data  were  secured  in  the  home.  Most  of  these  women  ar 
married  women  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  investij^ated. 
fewj  however,  were  employed  in  other  industries,  but  some  ¥ 
or  chihl  of  the  family  was  employed  in  a  cotton  mill.  The  £ 
was  the  starting  point  of  this  investigation.  There  first  was  m 
from  the  pay  roll  of  the  establishment  a  complete  list  of  the  ^ 
and  child  emploj^ees  and  those  male  employees  16  years  of  a§ 
over  who  worked  in  occupations  where  any  women  and  ch 
were  also  engaged.  With  tliis  list  was  secured  the  occupatioB 
sex,  race,  and  plac«  of  birth,  and,  for  a  pay-roll  period,  the 
worked  and  the  actual  earnings.  The  pay-roll  period  selectee 
as  a  rule,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  visit  by  the  agent  of  the  Bi 
Care  was  taken,  however,  that  it  should  be  a  period  when  tl^ 
hshment  was  working  full  time  and  approximately  the  normal  m 
of  employees  were  at  work. 

From  the  list  of  employees  as  taken  from  the  pay  roll,  thJM 
of  a  certain  number  of  typical  woman  and  child  employees  of^ 
a^es  were  selected  and  visits  made  to  the  homes.  There  was  se 
upon  schedules  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  indii? 
workers  and  their  families.  In  securing  this  information  u 
homes,  it  was  intended  to  cover  a  sufficient  number  of  womai 
child  employees  of  the  establishment  to  represent  at  least  10  pel 
of  all  such  employees.  A  minimum,  however,  was  fixed  of  ten  fi 
schedules,  which  would  usually  include  at  least  30  indiv 
employees,  h 

The  information  secureil  in  the  home  enabled  the  agent  t^^ 
several  of  the  items  obtained  in  the  mill  and  to  secure  addit 
data,  a  part  of  which  are  shown  in  this  table.  jl 

The  basis  of  this  table  is  the  married  woman  at  work  and  liW 
hopie  with  her  family.  The  women  (with  their  families)  are  arra 
in  order  according  to  the  condition  of  the  husband,  as  dead,  divo 
a  deserter,  incapacitated,  idle,  and  at  work.  The  facts  give] 
each  married  woman  and  family  relate  to  the  husband,  the  wo 
the  membership  of  the  family,  and  the  income  of  the  famiW  di 
the  past  year.  Beginning  with  the  second  column  of  the  table, 
is  given  for  the  husband  the  race  and  whether  native  or  foreign  1 
This  is  followed  in  the  next  column  by  the  number  of  years  h 
United  States  in  the  case  of  foreign  born,  or,  if  the  husband  \a  i 
the  number  of  years  since  he  came  to  the  United  States.  Fo 
woman  the  information  given  in  order  is  age,  occupation,  the  ij 
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try,  if  other  than  the  cotton  industry,  and  the  reported  number  of 
days  worked  during  the  past  year.  The  days  worked  as  given  here 
and  the  earnings  as  given  in  later  columns  of  the  table  were  secured 
in  the  home  by  careful  questioning  of  members  of  the  family.  With 
a  knowledge  of  the  occupation,  the  age,  the  usual  earnings  of  the 
occupation,  and  the  earnings  of  the  individual  during  a  recent 
period,  the  employee  was  asked  to  give  the  agent  estimates  of  the 
days  worked  during  the  past  year  and  the  earnings.  Great  care 
was  used  in  questioning  to  see  that  due  allowance  was  made  for 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  the  year,  for  time  lost  either  by  sick- 
ness, irregularity  of  the  employee,  or  a  reduction  of  time  or  the  force 
in  the  establishment.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  questioning  the 
reports  of  days  worked  and  earnings  secured  were  as  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure  in  the  absence  of  detailed  records.  They  are, 
however,  necessarily  only  approximate,  sometimes  with  a  considerable 
error  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  but  probably  not  far  from  the 
facts  when  taken  together  or  in  groups  of  any  considerable  number. 
The  probability  of  error  in  these  figures  is  discussed  in  detail  on 
pages  416  to  418. 

Under  the  membership  of  the  family  are  given  the  condition  of  the 
husband,  whether  dead,  divorced,  a  deserter,  incapacitated,  or  at 
work ;  the  number  of  children  of  specified  ages  living  in  the  family ; 
the  total  membership  of  the  family;  and  the  total  wage-earners  in 
the  family.  The  total  membership  of  the  family  and  the  total  wage- 
earners  include  only  members  of  the  natural  family,  boarders  and 
lodgers,  if  any,  not  being  included. 

Under  income  of  family  during  the  past  year  are  given  the  earnings 
of  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  children  under  14  years  of  age,  children 
of  14  and  15,  the  children  of  16  years  and  over,  the  income  from 
other  sources,  and  the  total  of  earnings  and  income.  In  addition, 
the  amount  of  the  earnings  retained  by  the  children  16  years  of  age 
and  over  (that  is,  not  turned  into  the  family  fund)  is  also  given. 
The  income  from  other  sources  includes  all  income  other  than  earn- 
ings. The  income  from  the  keeping  of  boarders  and  lodgers  is  the 
item  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  New  England  States.  In  the 
South  it  is  of  much  less  importance.  Income  from  property  owned, 
also,  is  not  uncommon  in  many  New  England  communities,  and  in 
some  cases  the  amounts  are  considerable.  The  amount  entered  as 
the  income  from  boarders  and  lodgers  is  not  the  gross  amount  paid 
in  by  boarders  and  lodgers,  but  one-half  of  that  amount  in  the  case 
of  lodgers  and  one-fifth  in  the  case  of  boarders  or  boarders  and  lodgers, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  a  fair  average  of  the  profit  in  such  cases. 
Other  sources  of  income  frequently  found  are  the  garden,  cows,  etc., 
especially  in  the  South.     In  rare  cases  income  was  also  found  from  the 
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sale  of  cows  or  ntlicr  ])ri>perty  or  from  insurance.     In  such 
actual  source  of  the  income  and  tlie  amount  are  alwaj's  not 

Kollowini!:  the  amount  of  earnings  retaineil  by  children  ^_ 
a^e  and  over  during  the  past  year  is  a  column  showing  the  lu 
expended  for  rent  during:  the  year.  In  those  cases  where  the  i 
owns  its  own  home  this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  abbreviation 
The  table  concludes  with  two  columns  showing  respectively  tl 
capita  weekly  income  less  the  earnings  of  the  wife  and  less  the 
ings  of  the  wife  and  tho  children  under  14. 

In  order  that  the  form  of  the  table  may  be  clearly  understo< 
following  example  is  given,  using  the  first  family  in  the  part  ■ 
table  relating  to  Maine.  In  the  first  line  of  the  table  the  first  w 
given  is  38  years  of  age  and  was  married  18  years  ago.  Her  hu 
was  a  French  Canadian  of  foreign  birth.     The  number  of  yeM| 

Table  XXXI,— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATO 

FAMILY,  IN   DE 

MAINS, 


The  husband. 


Race  and  nor 
tlvily. 


Pr.  Cua,,  T.. 

Irish,  r 

IrLsh,  F 

Ainttrican 

SooUh.  F... 
Fr.  Can..  F.. 
Ft.  ran.,  F.. 
English,  X.. 

Irish.  N 

Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
rr.Can.,  F.. 
Ft.  Clin.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can..  F,. 
Ft.  Can.,  F., 
Ft.  Can.,  P.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F-. 

Fr.  Csm.,  F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 
Fr.  Cnn.,  F.. 
Fr.  r«n..  F.. 
Enjtllfih,  ¥.. 
Englliih,  F.. 


Tb«  married  womui. 


Age 


DB3rs 

OccupaUonon^JJ"" 

past 
year. 


(nmiairy. 


38     Weaver 22B 

47     Waste  band..     206 
43     Weaver 3M 


fiO  I  Domcfltlc, 
38     Cook 

Weaver.. 

Weaver.. 

Speeder.. 

8pe«fler.. 

Spooler... 

Weaver,. 

Weaver., 

Weaver. . 
._     DT««maker. . 
38  !  Weaver...... 

Drawcr-ln 

Board'^  bouse 
keeper. 

Spooler 

Weaver 

36  I  Weaver...... 

32     Spinner 

36    Weaver...... 

3T  I  Weaver 


30 

ae& 

IIW 
240 
204 
270 

aoo 

130 
225 
150 

isn 

24 

150 
250 
200 
108 
284 
225 


Membership  of  tuaUtyi 


My^ 


Con- 

dlUoo 

Of 

hus- 
band. 


Children  of 


3 
and 
un- 
der. 


Dead 

Head 

Dead 

DJvrod. 

Dwsrtr 

Deoertr 

loeap.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work 

WoTk 

Work.. 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Work 

Work.. 

Work 

Work 


U 

and 
15. 


T 
16    ia 
and 

3 


I  >4 

1  1 

2  I  U 

1  I    i 

»  !  1 

] 

1 
1 

'l 

8 

1 
I 

9 

I 

1 


a  Not  reported. 
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he  came  to  the  United  States  is  not  reported.  The  woman's  occu- 
pation is  that  of  weaver  and  she  reports  225  days  of  employment 
during  the  past  year.  Under  the  membership  of  the  family,  it 
appears  that  the  husband  is  dead,  that  there  were  3  children  10  to  13 
years  of  age,  the  membership  of  the  family  being  4,  and  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners  2.  As  to  the  income  and  earnings  of  the 
family  during  the  past  year,  the  table  shows  that  the  earnings  of  the 
wife  amounted  to  $300,  those  of  the  child  under  14  $200,  there  being 
no  other  income.  The  total  income  and  earnings  for  the  year  was 
$500,  the  amount  paid  for  rent  during  the  year  was  $90,  the  per  capita 
weekly  income  of  the  family  without  the  earnings  of  the  wife  was  96 
cents.  The  facts  for  each  of  the  other  married  women  and  their 
families  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table,  following  out  the 
items  in  like-  manner. 

THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE. 

KADnS. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
Income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

by 

children 

16  and 

over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Earnings  of— 

other. 

Per  capita  weekly 
Income  of  family 
less  earnings  of — 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Chlldren- 

i 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

a 
1 

S300 

$200 

1600 

841 

950 

650 

623 

866 

1,922 

1,476 

1,410 

1,591 

1,700 

876 

760 

1,266 

1,192 

760 

1,442 

826 

1,558 

1,330 

730 

931 

1,527 

S90 
72 
78 

108 
84 

120 

102 
96 
78 

117 
78 
78 
78 
78 
90 
60 

102 

O.H. 
72 
60 
78 
66 
102 

SO.  96 
2.93 
2.12 
2.94 
2.00 
2.82 
2.93 
6.30 
6. 62 
3.41 
2.76 
3.04 
1.63 
.   1.63 
2.06 
1.77 
3.62 

2.60 
2.47 
2.36 
1.12 
1.31 
5.87 

1 

232 

S609 
300 
612 
160 
299 
880 
742 
282 
604 
057 

■'iio' 
200 

'iio' 

47* 

110 
75 
30 
30 

2 

"'tteo' 

750 
450 
500 
250 
375 
450 
435 
175 
156 

240 
700 
400 
441 
225 
576 

400 
38 
208 
133 
400 
374 
378 
350 
270 
400 
165 
150 
446 
24 
125 

150 
400 
347 
264 
454 
306 

S250 

3 

tl29 

4 

""m 

350 

255 
233 
292 

6 

179 

$2.20 
2.26 

6 

7 

247 
162 
264 

8 

9 

so" 

126 

150 
163 
150 

"'366' 
311 

"     "366" 

52 
208 

10 

11 

12 

1.41 
1.45 

13 

14 

15 

395 

801 

240 
250 
683 

144 

1.37 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

25 
246 
345 

21 

'"366' 

6 

22 

23 

t>  Including  1  other  member. 
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Tablk  XXXI.— married  WOMKN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATI 

FAMILY.  IN 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


1 


Tbebiuband. 


Rae«  ftnd  na- 
tivity. 


English,  F... 
Fr.CiiD..  F... 
EngUsh.  P... 
Fr.  Con.,  F..„ 

American 

Fr.  run..  F... 
Fr.  Can.,  F,., 
Ft,  Cttu.,  F... 
Ft,  Con.,  F,.. 
Ft.  Can.,  F... 
EnRllsh.  F... 

Irish.  F 

Polish,  F 

Portuguese,  F 
Oermiin,  F... 


Yn. 

In 

U.S. 


The  mairied  woman. 


Yh. 

mar-  Age 
rlixl. 


Ml  48 

M     4ft 

37  :  57 

ft     47 

5  ;  22 

18  4(1 

19  I  »7 
7  I  W 

»     44 
30     40 

20  «) 
17  I  4$ 

2,  18 
30  I  38 
15     40 


Oi-curMlloDur 
InJustry. 


We»ver... 

Spluner... 

LatindR'SS 

Wt'uvcr., 

Spooler 

Wfttvrr 

Weaver 

Weaver...... 

W?uvpr 

Weaver 

Speeder 

Spinner...... 

Weaver 

8[»cedfr 

Speeder 


De>Ti 
work- 
ed 
post 
year. 


274 

270 
20t( 
237 
240 
130 
270 
'JM 
201 
300 
340 
300 
235 
300 
220 


Membcrehlp  of  ramlly. 


Con- 
di Uon 
of 

bus- 
hand. 


2 
and 
un- 
der. 


Dead... 

Incap.. 
Iniap.. 
idle... 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 


Children  of  a|^— 


14 
and 

15. 


1« 


2       . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Pr.CJan.,  F.... 

Fr.  Cftn  .F... 

Fr.  Can  .  F.... 

Fr.  Can..  F.... 

Fr.  Can.,  F.... 

Fr.  Can.,  F.... 

English,  F.... 

English,  F,... 

English,  F.... 

English,  F.... 

Engllflh,  F.... 

English,  F.... 

English,  F.... 

Irish.  F...- 
I  IrWi.  F.... 
[  Irish,  F-... 

Irish,  F.... 

Irish.  P.... 

Irish,  N.... 

Iridh,  F.... 

Irish,  F.... 

Irish,  N.... 


Irish.  F 

Irish,  F 

Polish .  P.... 
German,  P.. 

Irish.  N 

Irish,  N 

Americun... 
Svrtan,  F... 
English,  F.. 
English,  P.. 

Irish.  F 

American... 
American... 
Amerkan... 
American... 
American... 
American... 
Fr.  Can.,F.. 
Fr.  Can..F.. 
Fr.  Can.,  F.. 

•  Not  reported 


Seamstress... 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Wearer 

Spooler....... 

Weaver...... 

Weavrr 

Weaver 

Lfaundreaa.... 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Tick6tr,blku 
Laundress.... 

LaundresB.... 

Speeder...... 

Cnw^omao.. 

Laundreaa 

Speeder 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Draw  •frame 
tender. 

Twister 

Laundress — 

Spooler 

Weaver 

(•) 

Drawer-lo 

Dmwer-ln — 

Sweeper 

Speeder. 

Spooler 

Cnarwoman. . 
Weaver...... 

Speeder...... 

Laundress 

Weaver... 
Polder.... 
Speeder... 
Weaver... 
Sweeper... 
Weaver... 


I"' 
240 

280 

175 

3H0 

280 

330 

234 

240 


205 
300 
188 
104 
300 
Ifie 
(•) 
170 
SO 
225 
250 

150 
312 
236 

aoi 

270 
280 
150 
240 

SO 
.100 
200 
100 
203 
380 
150 
250 

70 
300 
275 


6  Including  1  other  member. 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NEW  HAKPSHISS. 


Idoohw  of  family  put  ftu. 

Total 

farainp 

^d 

past 
year. 

Araaimt 
retaioed 

IGand 
orer. 

R«at 
pufit 
y«ar. 

ZuxdaiffioS— 

Other. 

Per  capita  w««k]y 
Income  of  Utmily 
l«sftirolngaoI- 

baad. 

WIte. 

Children- 

i 

Under 

14. 

H 

uid 
15. 

J6 
and 
over. 

Wlfe. 

Wife  and 
cJilldrea 
UD4i!r  14. 

a 

540 
S38 
027 
£M 
450 
420 
225 
iSH 
310 

•120 

aj3 

220 

aeo 

2&T 
130 
4liA 

SD& 
3t3 
4gl 
336 
2SS 
281 
400 
370 

I38S 
316 

240 
41fi 

I1B5 

527 

504 

774 

752 

004 

1.270 

1.043 

2,284 

1,597 

1,141 

700 

5196 

880 

1.070 

0.  H. 

f42 

es 

66 
tiO 
48 

48 
144 

06 
00 
78 
48 
48 
24 

t4.53 

3.03  ; 

1.23 

3.00 

i!L33 

LSS 

l.H 

8.17 

3.70 

3.61 

3.87  ' 

3,43 

2.10 

4.02 

1.61 

I 

2 

t32 

3 

4 

a 

•A4 

aoo 

360 

"""  "w 

0 

7 

n 

,--..-.» 

273 

1,071 
£33 
350 

76 

s 

437 

0 

10 

11 

13 

... 

* 

13 

1 

no 

46 

14 

.....,„....^. 

16 

XASSACHUSSTTS. 


8543 
526 
250 
390 
280 
351 
350 
225 
425 

$300 

306 
528 
300 
280 
303 
398 
316 
420 
200 
560 
505 
273 
198 

91 
270 
140 

52 
270 

80 
212 
246 

112 
280 
276 
550 
420 
380 
350 
100 
349 
75 
475 
463 
175 
312 
322 
175 

147 

S58 

31 
100 

S405 

427 

2.102 

eoo 

280 
528 
818 

1,388 
895 
548 

1.543 

1,593 
528 
553 
Oil 
306 
671 

1,421 
827 
550 
477 
488 

364 
472 
818 
862 
645 
015 
821 
486 
519 
788 
2.084 
1,480 
720 
1,108 
712 
464 
Oil 
060 
647 
843 

806 
78 

208 
86 
70 

108 
GO 

144 

168 
91 

156 

108 

to.  60 

.12 

7.57 

.06 

1 

::::::::': 

2. 

550 
25 

1916 
276 

3 

4 

5 



225 

1.44 
4.04 
6.88 
2.28 
3.35 
3.78 
4.80 
2.45 
1.14 
3.15 
.09 
1.70 
5.27 
2.68 
2.26 
2.55 
1.55 

1.62 
.92 
3.48 
2.00 
1.44 
2.57 
3.02 
2.47 
1.09 
3.43 
3.09 
3.20 
2.66 
1.80 
2.50 
1.39 
3.72 
3.27 
1.76 
1.48 

6 

420 

1,010 

276 

""ora" 

008 
255 

'kao' 

54* 

68* 

■'246' 

36" 

■"2i6" 

10 

7 

8 

200 
280 

9 

10 

11 

12 

72 
<i48 

84 
84 

13 

116 

u 

15 

16 

171 
86 

360 
1,067 
667 
390 
266 
242 

108 
0.  H. 
120 
104 
84 
72 

48 
72 
36 
84 
83 
90 

125 
48 

104 

0.  H. 

72 

114 
84 

108 
04 

174 

120 

180 

23 

0.  H. 

17 

8531 

18 

10 

80 

20 

21 

22 

242 
192 
228 
52 
225 
235 

23 

24 

306 
260 

7 

25 

26 

27 

300 
440 
100 
170 
713 
1,600 

si' 

«285 

28 

258 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 



483 

34 

30 
25 

35 



100 

511 

36 

37 

0 
230 
300 

38 

330 

30 

110 
180 
380 

200 
142 

40 

41 

S8 

42 

d  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


<  Including  8275,  savinp  of  former  years. 


^^^V                 Table  XXXI.- 

AND  CHILD  WAGE-EARNEKS — COTTON   TEXTILES. 

-MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATK 

FAMILY.^^M 

KASSACHUSETTS-Condudea.                       ^^| 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membership  of  fiamlljr.^H 

Race  and  na< 
tlvlly. 

Yn. 

In 
U.S. 

Yre. 

mar- 
ried. 

Age 

OwMtTjailonor 
Incluatry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Coo- 

dlMua 
of 

hus- 
band. 

Chlldreo  of  aiKes — 

2 

and 
un- 
der. 

3 

to 

5. 

to 
0. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 
anc 
15. 

1 
1 
1 

II 

Fr.  Can.,F.... 
Fr.  Can.,F..„ 
Fr.  Can  ,  F.... 
Fr.  Can.,F.... 
Fr.Can.,F.... 
Fr.  Can.,  F.... 
Fr.  Can-,  F..„ 
Fr.  Can.,  F.... 
English,  F.... 
Englbh,  F.... 
English,  F.... 
English,  F.... 
English,  F..,. 
English,  F.... 
English,  F..-. 
English,  F..-. 
English,  N.... 

12 
10 
21 
21 
41 
20 
35 
24 
23 
17 
1 

e 

17 
M 

1 

23 

is 

21 
16 
14 
26 
23 
28 

3 
16 
17 
17 
12 
IS 
21 
11 
31 

S 
25 
25 
30 

4 

a 
le 

22 
17 
21 
19 
40 
1 
4 

31 
27 

13 
11 

8 
15 

1 
16 

13 
15 

2 
20 

S 
20 
25 

4 
Ifl 

2 
17 
27 
15 
20 

1 

38 
45 
35 

32 
47 

43 

52 

27 

34 

35  ' 

34 

34 

39 

39 

33 

47 

28 

48 

42 

37 

33 

ao 

35 
42 
37 
40 
39 
55 
18 
33 

36 
IS 

38 
39 

33 
36 
22 
35 
•J» 
+0 
30 
21 
39 
2S 
45 
43 
23 
30 
20 
41 
43 
34 
43 

22 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Splnoer...... 

Warper 

Domestic 

Weaver...... 

Weaver...... 

Speeder 

Charwoman. . 

Weaver 

Weaver...... 

Weaver 

Domestic 

Doffer 

Speeder...... 

Weaver...... 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Speeder...... 

Speeder...... 

Weaver 

Wfftver 

Laundress 

Laundress.... 
Weaver...... 

Weaver 

Speeder 

SaleswomBQ . 
Spinner ...... 

Draw-irame 

tender. 

Blubber 

Draw*  frame 

tender. 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Smash  fixer.. 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Weaver...... 

Weaver...... 

Slubber 

Weaver 

Spooler....... 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Lauodreas.... 

Cximber 

Weaver...... 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Worker  in 

laundry. 
Speeder...... 

225 
270 
280 
195 

50 
204 
280 
100 

50 
140 
225 

80 
150 
200 
258 
255 
274 
270 
250 
258 
230 
250 

104 
280 
290 
250 
300 
280 
32 

290 
290 

2fl2 
280 
280 
280 
21)0 
23tt 
260 
254 

168 
130 
176 
1)0 
22« 
285 
306 
200 
100 

B6 
225 

8S 

60 

Worlt.. 

Work.. 

1 
3 

1 
2 
2 
3 

Worlt.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 

1 
.... 

1 

2 
I 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 
Wwk.. 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 
1 
1 

.... 

Work-, 

Work.. 

. 

Work.. 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

3 
1 

1 

....     1 

Work.. 

...  ai 

Work., 

1 

1       < 

Work., 

Irish,  F 

Irish,  F....... 

Irish,  N 

38 
25 

Work.. 

i  1 

....  J 

Work.. 

1 

.... 

Work.. 

Irish,  F 

Irish,  F. 

Irish,  F 

Irish, F 

Irish, F 

Irish,  F 

Irish,  F. 

Irish,  F 

Italian,  F 

Itollan,  F 

Polhh.  F 

Polish,  F 

Pftlhh    F 

as 

17 
19 
30 
33 
28 
25 
52 
2 
22 

IS 

1 

n 
la 

13 
16 

n 

20 

9 

1 
12 

3 

1 
13 
12 
34 

3 

» 
13 
IS 

.!' 

16 
7 

Work.. 

.  . 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 
1 

1 

,     1 

2 

2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

....  1 

....     1 
3       1 
2       3 
6      1 

....     J 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work., 

Work-, 

Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

1 

....     J 

2 

1 

Work.. 

1 
1 

1 

1       1 
....     1 

Work.. 

^^^^H                         itt 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

2 

•1 

^^^^m 
^^^H 

^^^H 
^^^H 
^^^H 
^^^^H 
^^^H 
^^^^H 

^^^^1 

^^^^1 

^^^^1 
^^^^1 

^^^^H 
^^^^H 

^^^^H 
^^^^H 
^^^^H 
^^^^H 
^^^^H 

^^^^H 

Polbh,F 

Polish,  F 

PolUh,  F 

Polish,  F 

Polish,  F 

Polish,  F 

Polish,  F 

Polish,  F 

Polish,  F 

Polish,  F 

Polish.  F 

Portuguese,  F. 
Portuguese ,  F. 
Portuguese,  F. 
Portuguese,  F. 

Scotch.  F 

Germ  an,  F 

Swede,  F 

Scond.,  F 

G/eek,  F 

....     1 

1 

....     t 

Work.. 
Work.. 

....     1 

....   i 

Work.. 
Work.. 

2 

1 

....   1 

1 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work,. 

2 
1 

....   1 

....   1 

1    i 

....    i 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

1 
1 

.... 

....    a 

3      t 

....    i 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

1 

1 

....    1 
....    1 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

1 

1 

....    1 

1 

S      7 
....     1 

Work,. 

Work,. 

1 

....     i 
9      4 

Work.. 

^^^^^1                                                                                         a  Including  1  other  member.                                               ^M 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

MASSACHirSBTTS— Concluded. 


Income  of  lamlly  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
Income 

past 

year. 

Amoant 
retained 

chllaren 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Earnings  of — 

Other. 

Per  capita  weekly 
Income  of  family 
leas  earnings  of— 

i 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

CbUdren- 

- 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

a 

1 

S580 
506 
525 
722 
300 
117 
676 
440 
536 
700 
360 
300 
350 
408 
450 
765 
532 
512 
358 
580 
435 
394 
261 
298 
750 
360 
580 
600 
162 
34? 

338 
336 

415 
662 
390 
560 
264 
276 
500 
283 
264 
208 
348 
385 
274 
628 
339 
200 
340 
650 
459 
647 
675 

375 

S300 
405 
396 
324 

62 
406 
327 
133 
106 
280 
423 
107 
125 
239 
344 
455 
550 
461 
334 
326 
333 
313 
200 
104 
431 
275 
375 
300 
230 

33 

580 
3.39 

245 
350 
322 
317 
265 
413 
318 
350 
137 
252 
125 
262 
112 
331 
308 
208 
300 
176 
132 
492 
114 

50 

S20 
222 
386 

1680 
285 

S343 
5* 

$1,923 

1,418 

1,313 

1,046 

765 

1,076 

1,263 

573 

733 

1,259 

1,035 

601 

705 

643 

794 

1,660 

1,063 

1,370 

953 

906 

768 

707 

619 

1,212 

1.504 

1,160 

1,195 

3,068 

406 

375 

918 
1,011 

663 
1,048 
735 
877 
529 
689 
901 
633 
410 
467 
623 
663 
424 
1,590 
647 
754 
640 
825 
1.200 
1,139 
810 

850 

O.H. 
S182 
130 
108 
104 
54 
100 
78 
84 
O.H. 
120 
130 
130 
156 
104 
144 
83 
144 
96 
78 
60 
84 
144 
48 
168 
84 
104 
O.H. 
72 
84 

72 
60 

84 
70 
70 
65 
60 
36 
66 
36 
34 
36 
64 
64 
64 
O.H. 
30 
O.H. 
117 
96 
91 
130 
120 

96 

t6.24 
3.25 
2.94 
4.63 
1.93 
2.14 
2.67 
2.12 
1.34 
3.77 
3.80 
3.17 
1.39 
2.58 
2.88 
6.79 
2.56 
5.83 
2.97 
5.58 
4.18 
2.53 
1.15 
1.78 
4.13 
2.84 
2.25 
6.70 
1.71 
2.19 

2.17 
1.86 

2.68 
2.24 
1.69 
3.69 
1.69 
2.66 
1.87 
1.81 
.88 
1.38 
3.19 
1.64 
3.00 
4.04 
3.26 
1.76 
8.27 
2.08 
3.10 
2.40 
3.36 

3.86 

43 

44 

45 

46 

135 

268 
545 

5' 

6 

47 

48 

255 

49 

50 

89 
279 
242 

51 

5? 

53 

194 

54 

230 

55 

56 

57 

440 

58 

59 

397 
•   260 

60 

t6S 

61 

62 

63 

64 

116 

■ 'sio' 

■■*"626' 

240 

2,188 

42 

io' 

io' 

65 

66 

313 

67 

68 

69 

1,228 

70 

71 

72 

• 

73 

336 

3 
36 
23 

74 
75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

83 

81 

82 

9 
7 
16 
16 
38 
3 

83 

84 

134 

85 

86 

87 

67 

561 

88 

89 

.325 

21 

90 

91 

92 

114 

655 

93 

94 

121 

95 

385 

40 

96 

ft  Not  reported. 
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A N n  rnl itii~W^i6ft-KASkT?Rs — cotton^HxW^HB 

MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATIO 

FAMILY,  IN  DEI 

&HODE  ISLAND.                                        ^^H 

^^1 

The  buaband. 

TtM  suiTicd  woman. 

Membership  of  (anrily. 

Race  and  ca- 
ll vlty. 

Yrs. 

in 

Lf.S. 

Yii. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

! 

Con- 
di Lion 
of 

hus- 
band. 

Children  of  acea— 

L 

Oocapation  or 
iadiutry. 

Dojrs 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 

to 
6. 

6 
to 
9. 

]0 
to 
IS. 

14 
and 
IS. 

10 

Amcrlon 

21 
23 
17 

47 
47 

Drawer-h».... 

Speeder 

Latiridreas.... 

Weaver 

Drawer-ln..,, 

Speeder 

Weav« 

Speeder...... 

W^eaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Laundreoi.... 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

S_peeder 

^Veaver 

Weaver 

Harness 
mender. 

Weaver 

Deamer...... 

Spooler. 

Weaver 

Weaver..    .. 

aoo 

288 

106 
270 
240 
72 
246 
2W 
MD 
IW 
340 
120 
288 
240 
276 
300 
240 
100 
ISA 
283 
283 
168 
270 
270 

100 
280 
340 
270 

276 

Dead... 

■ 

Fr.Carj.,  N... 

Irtah.F 

Irtoh.  F 

Fr.Can..  F.... 

EnjrlUh.F 

Pousfa.  F 

American .... 

■(-)■ 

Dead... 

1 

1 

1 
2 

« 

*■ 

Dead... 

1 

21     3K 

Dlvrwl. 
Pc^rtr 
Dceertr 
DcsBirtr 
Work.. 

IS 

16 

13 

20 

4 

& 

22 

23 

27 

7 

19 

17 

20 

8 

6 

la 

lA 
15 
13 
3 

10 

I 

12 
18 
17 

42 
^ 
41 
42 
22 
32 
38 
4:1 
40 
27 
30 
40 
87 
26 
34 
42 
37 
33 
32 
30 

27 
23 
S5 
40 
39 

2 

1 
1 

1 

im 

I 

Ft.  Can..  N... 
Fr.Can.pN.... 
Fr.Caii.,N  .. 

Work.. 
Work.. 

u 

1 

* 

Work.. 

1 
3 

2 

2 
1 
1 

1 

^^1 

Fr.Can.,F  ... 
Fr.€an.,F.. 
Fr.  Can.F.... 
Fr.  Can.,F.... 
EnglLih.F... 
English.  F.... 
Enellflh,  F.... 
EnglUb,  F.... 

Irish.  F 

Italian, F 

Italian,  F 

Polish.  F 

Polish,  F 

Pffllbh.  F 

Polish.  F 

PormRu«Ms,  F. 

Scand.,F 

Bcand..F. 

2 
SO 

". 

21 
6 

1 
27 
24 
20 

4 
17 
15 

13 
S 
10 
20 
17 

Work.. 

3 
I 
1 

.... 

in 

Work.. 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

1 

4 

.1 

i 

3 

1 

Work.. 

Work.. 

.. 

1 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 
3 

I 

3 
I 

1 

Work.. 

Work.. 

Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

1 

.... 

Work.. 

3 

.... 



.... 

Work.. 

■ 

Work.. 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

Work,. 

1 

•^^1 

Work.. 

1 

1 

' 

ymoiNiA. 


American... 

Amerlciin . . . 
Amerlran... 
American... 
American... 
Amprlcan... 
American... 
Amprican... 
American... 
American... 
American... 
Amerkao... 

American... 
American... 
American . . . 
Amerlran . . . 
American... 
American . . . 
American... 
Aincrleao... 
American... 


32 

1 
fiO 

18 

31 

19 

30 

30 

43 

38 

45| 

27 

40  1 

25 

46 

25 

47 

30 

46 

22 

38 

19 

38 

25 

43 

14 

34 

4 

37 

17 

39 

8 

27 

19 

47 

18 

35 

24 

40 

3 

39 

16 

35 

Laaodms..., 

Weaver 

Spooler. 

Spooler. 

Cloth  lacker. 

SLltcher 

Inspector 

Seamstress. . 

Weaver 

Inspector 

Weaver 

Bobbin 

cleaner. 
Spare  band.. 

Dofler 

Dressmaker. 

Weaver 

Inspector 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Spooler. 

Spooler. 


100 
130 

ISO 

288 

26 

(•) 

ao 

115 

370 
380 

300 
46 

{•) 
364 
234 
340 
216 
304 
2)4 


I>«ad... 
Dead... 
Dead... 
Dead... 
Dead... 
Dead... 
Deeertr 
Deaartr 
Deeertr 
iDcapac 

Idtol 


Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 
Work. 


»• 


I 


■  Not  reported. 
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Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Per  capita  weelcly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of— 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children- 

- 

i 

B 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wile. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

a 

""'isoo' 

675 
500 
418 
313 
426 
380 
600 
410 
495 
500 
454 
333 
410 
525 
698 
700 

390 
375 
350 
570 
650 

1450 
440 
106 
405 
450 
102 
440 
360 
500 
250 
253 
120 
432 
310 
483 
240 
520 
225 
328 
416 
485 
210 
698 
488 

125 
560 
200 
400 
530 

1 

S450 

1,315 

619 

611 

917 

435 

454 

874 

1,231 

750 

1,281 

1,331 

2,583 

1,065 

1.562 

650 

1,591 

725 

784 

1,078 

1,270 

900 

1,396 

1,188 

515 

941 

550 

1.635 

1,180 

S06 
91 
65 

150 
82 
90 
52 

156 
72 

120 
GO 
78 
91 
60 
65 
27 
91 
65 
84 
88 
O.H. 
72 
52 
81 

96 
59 
66 
48 
78 

1 

1     i:«5 

1      ''' 

$550 

$2.10 
3.28 
1.98 
1.11 
2.13 
.09 
3.29 
3.51 
3.21 
3.29 
2.59 
5.17 
2.07 
2.96 
1.97 

2 

3 

200 
284 

S6 

4 

$52 

125 
333 

SO.  98 

5 

6 

14 
24 
56 

7 

190 

8 

9 

10 

255 
498 
234 
94 

355 
400 
1,491 
281 
345 

11 

12 

"'234' 

»427 

13 

14 

2.32 

15 

16 

576 

4.12 
2.40 
1.46 

17 

18 

2 

12 

244 

19 

'"'ies' 

130 
131 

187 

2.12 
2.16 
2.65 
3.36 
6.73 

1.88 
3.66 
2.24 
4.75 
3.13 

20 

21 

2.02 

22 

23 

i 

24 

1 

25 

6 

26 

27 

515 

150 

28 

29 

1 

vmoiNiA. 




S220 
298 
365 
285 
50 
306 
276 
384 
40 

152 

125 

83 

120 

125 

230 

21 

50 

63 

92 

225 

210 

126 
40 
50 
132 
187 
250 
126 
219 
188 

S185 

S237 
294 
508 
392 
879 
733 
895 
6S0 
1.008 
709 
410 
3G5 

434 
671 
671 
417 
974 
977 
790 
606 
415 

S33 
41 
52 
35 
60 
52 
65 
65 
52 
52 
39 
52 

52 
52 
52 
39 
52 
53 
52 
52 
52 

SI.  19 
.65 
2.04 
1.31 
2.90 
3.22 
1.87 
3.03 
2.60 
1.98 
1.19 
.99 

1.18 
2.02 
1.99 
1.37 
1.89 
2.33 
1.82 
3.72 
.73 

1 

SltiO 
137 
242 
224 
503 
567 
310 
603 
87 
185 
150 

""m 

37" 

30 

20 

3 

5' 

2 

150 

S125 
30 
530 

SI. 32 
J... 

3 

4 

194 
803 
869 

6 

6 

180 
290 
188 
359 

90 

""'i34" 
168 

1.48 

1.63 

2.08 

.83 

7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

88 
140 

.85 
1.57 

13 

193 
86 

14 

171 

15 

16 

81 
214 

302 

343 
200 
368 

11 
7 

20 
3 
4 

1.70 
1.64 

17 

18 

115 

19 

20 

24 

159 

.65 

21 

b  Indadlng  1  other  member. 


^^^^^^^^^T624    woman   and  child  WAGE-EARinH^^^^^^^H^ff^B 

^^H^^            Table  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OC(  UPATH 
^^■l                                                                                                                        FAMILY,  IN  D£ 

^^^H                                                                                  NOBTH  CABOLINA.                                ^^^| 

I 

ThehuatMUid. 

The  married  wonmn. 

Membenhlp  of  Iftmily. 

Raoe  and  na- 
tivity. 

Yra, 

In 
U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ricfl. 

Age 

Oociiinailoni  or 
Industry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Con- 
dition 
of 

hus- 
band. 

CblldreDorace»— 

1 

t 

b 

e 
« 

2 
and 

un- 
der. 

3 
to 
5. 

0 
to 
9. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
15. 

16 
and 
ov^ 

American 

17    .  38 
9    '  30 

20      39 

20      3d 
6    1  53 

32       50 

24  I  50 

25  40 
15       33 

2t    !  iU 

Laondreaa. .. 

Reeter 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Winder 

Draw-frame 

lender. 
Domestic... 

Spooler 

Spooler...... 

Spinner 

Wea\rer 

Yam  cmtan- 
_gler. 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Weaver.. 

Spooler 

Weaver...... 

Weaver 

Winder 

Spooler....... 

Speeder 

Domestic 

Spooler 

Spooler ..,.,, 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Hrawer 

Heeler 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Weaver...... 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Bnmstren... 

Speeder 

I^^ddler 

Winder 

Weaver 

Yam  Insptr. . 

Winder 

Seamstress.  . 

S_pooler 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Spooler...... 

Winder 

Spooler 

Sploner 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Spinner...... 

Spooler...... 

aoo 

250 
235 
00 
160 
125 
275 

(d) 
270 
15« 
lOO 
290 
250 

310 

2m 

192 
2tvl 
200 
27rt 
300 
2UI 

aen 

290 

100 
280 
284 
100 

as2 

50 
160 
108 
80 
48 
75 
48 
170 
100 

im 
im 

250 

% 

280 

285 
50 
(d) 
156 
300 
115 
72 
200 
2W) 
208 
100 
9B 
240 
304 
290 
282 

Dead... 

Dead... 
Dead... 

I 
1 

I 
3 
3 

1 

1 
.... 

2 

American... ,. 

Amcrk-an 

AtnerU'an 

Dead... 

' 

Amerfeun 

Dead... 

American..... 

Dead... 

. 

.... 

1 
1 

American. .. . . 

Dead... 

A|||f«fMT>    ,. 

Dead... 

ii 

Anerioaii . . . . . 

Dead... 

.... 

Amertcaa 

Dead... 

American 

25 
18 
22 

10 
12 
12 
1» 
18 
17 
16 

46 

37 

*a 

43 

2S 
29 
37 
34i 
41 
40 
37 
3& 
37 
40 
44 
.W 
34 
44 
28 
36 
24 
28 
34 
36 
33 
27 
20 
28 
40 
43 
» 
3« 
33 
316 
44 
34 
3<i 
li> 
40 
39 
17 
30 
41 
18 
27 
23 
4A 
30 
17 
21 

Dead... 

2 

1 
a 

s 

« 
c 

e 

American 

Dead... 

American 

Dead... 

American 

Defwl... 

American 

Dlvn^l. 
Di'serlr 
Deserlr 
Dc-aerir 
Deserlr 
Desertr 
Away.. 

American. .. . 

1 

I 

i 

American ..... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

American 

1 

American 

American 

American 

American 

Awiy,. 
Away.. 

.... 

I 

1 

American 

A  merlcan . . 

18 

Away.. 
Away.. 

.... 

1 

.... 

rJ" 

American..... 

Away.. 
Incapac 
Incapac 
WorkT: 

Work. . 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work,. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

I 
1 

.... 

3 

I 

American. 

15 
23 
14 
17 
7 
11 
14 
20 
8 
7 
5 
8 
21 
22 
5 
18 
4 
8 
21 
17 
18 
3 
15 
16 
2 

a 

23 

6 
19 
14 
1 
1 

.... 

1 

■ 
» 

American 

j 

1 

I 
1 

i 

1 
1 

•  ... 

American 

1 

Aniericiin 

American 

Americuu 

i 

"i" 

.... 

American 

ii 

A  mericim 

American 

1 

t 

a 

Americnn .. 



.... 

Amerk-nn 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

.... 

a 

American 

•■;■ 

American 

American 

American .... 

3 
1 
2 
3 
3 

.... 

.American 

American 

American 

a_ 

[k 

American 

American 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

American 

Americtin 

3 

* 

■3 

I 

American 

Work.. 

1 

Americiin 

Work., 

1 

Americtxn .... 

.  . 

Work . . 
Work.. 

1 

'  "J 

1 

American 

*  si 

1 

A  nu'ricati 

Work.. 

I3V 

American 

Work.. 

* 

.\merican 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

American 

-..- 

Anieriom 

Work.. 

American 

Work.. 

American 

Work.. 

3 

■ 

^^^^H                               aEsUautedralaeoffreennl.         ^  Including  3  otber  members.         c  Including  1  other  »n 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  COf^DITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

NOBTH  CABOUNA. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

by 

children 

16  and 

over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of— 

i 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children— 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

a 

"H'so 
aoo 

343 

aeo 

320 
420 
192 
345 
323 
353 
80 
130 
360 
430 
457 
134 
26« 
025 
666 
284 
460 
200 
200 
335 
225 
183 
382 
300 
350 
600 
280 
367 

S80 
225 
235 

40 
157 

90 
343 

60 
270 
203 
128 
216 
135 

41G 

330 

185 

283 

140 

331 

400 

160 

230 

245 

35 

280 

227 

240 

172 

40 

150 

86 

70 

66 

90 

36 

200 

63 

180 

305 

200 

250 

260 

230 

370 

185 

35 

60 

117 

413 

130 

72 

225 

208 

195 

64 

115 

260 

458 

261 

247 

"■■$56" 

145 

50 

S156 
50 
135 
130 

■""iios" 

400 

$5 

29 
51 
9 
24 

io' 

12 

3241 
354 
674 
629 
181 
440 
660 

332 
505 
035 
1,210 
579 
851 

1,462 

350 
324 
715 
785 
714 
794 
396 
428 
697 
283 
403 
254 
790 
805 
250 
847 
452 
454 
619 
600 

1,060 
545 
385 
699 
871 

1,053 
632 

1,107 

1,329 
504 

1,213 

1,038 
961 
432 

1,022 
644 
322 
650 
794 
377 
390 
475 
790 

1,046 
551 
615 

S13 

a  24 

«30 

O.H. 

<»6 

24 

24 

a  12 
26 
39 

031 
26 
22 

39 
14 
14 
36 

a20 
26 
31 

a30 

"18 

a  30 
12 
GO 
12 
39 
24 
26 

042 
12 

a  18 
39 
31 
34 
26 
31 
21 
41 
O.H. 
48 

a  24 
26 
4M 

027 
O.H. 
O.H. 
19 
31 
22 
24 
24 
42 
31 
26 
IH 
26 
O.H. 
23 
31 

10.44 

.41 

.94 

1.62 

.23 

1.68 

1.62 

1.81 
1.13 
2.82 
2.97 
1.75 
2.29 

4.02 
.13 
.45 
1.66 
1.77 
1.06 
1.26 
1.51 
.95 
2.90 
.95 
.79 
.17 
1.51 
2.43 
1.01 
1.49 
1.17 
1.23 
1.55 
1.40 
2.19 
1.11 
1.55 
1.61 
1.55 
2.05 
1.47 
2.04 
2.64 
.64 
1.98 
2.76 
2.89 
2.02 
1.95 
2.47 
2.40 
1.56 
2.25 
1.76 
3.13 
2.31 
3.40 
2.83 
2.79 
2.30 

1 

SO.  25 

.63 

1.48 

2 

3 

4 

5 

■"*i22" 

150 

200 
185 

270 

6 

.94 

7 

8 

"""260' 
144 

235 

"  "iii* 

130 
176 

9 

442 
780 
233 
520 

096 

30 
44 

26" 

60 
20 

1.82 
2.58 

10 

S271 

11 
12 

19 
261 

13 

14 

15 

139 
301 
245 
66 
141 
135 

16 

"'"'266' 

'"'"ieo" 

120 
180 
300 

11 
20 
17 
93 
101 
18 
42 
10 
48 
27 
60 

.60 
1.10 
.87 
.81 
.65 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

180 

22 

150 
38 
76 

260 
230 

1.94 
.81 
.31 

23 

24 

25 

26 

500 
286 

146 
35 

27 

178 
60 
150 

170 

1.75 

.72 

1.17 

28 
29 

175 

120 

62 
24 
24 
102 
90 
65 

30 

31 

32 

141 

1.16 

33 

34 

153 

184 

430 

132 

1.86 

36 
36 

37 

■"""ioo" 

65 
143 
140 

■'sm" 

438 

1 
29 
55 
32 
132 
9 

38 

45 
226 

39 

1.81 

40 
41 

70 
462 

225 
171 

1.87 
1.53 

42 

43 

44 

'■255" 

370 

78 

i95 
■■■'255" 

197 
•  45 
80 
21 
15 
44 

45 

2.05 

46 

47 

48 

135 

1.52 

49 

220 

50 

51 

52 

210 

120 

31 

53 

54 

44 

55 

56 

78* 

180 

57 

10 

2.45 

58 

50 

1 

60 

*  Not  reported. 
4W5a>— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 65 


« Including  320  received  from  sale  of  cow. 
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Table  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCIVP} 

FAMiLY^N 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.                            ^^| 

i 

a 

JK 

1 

2 
3 
4 

b 

0 
7 
6 
« 
10 
11 
12 
13 
H 
16 
in 

17 
lA 
19 
20 

31 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2tJ 
27 
28 
20 
.10 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3« 
87 
M 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
fiO 
61 
62 
53 
64 
66 
M 
67 
68 
fl» 
00 
61 

ta 

s 

66 

The  buslmnd. 

The  married  womaa. 

Race  and  oa- 
Uvtly. 

YfB. 

in 
U.S. 

Yra. 
mar- 

rtetl. 

Age 

Occunatlon  or 
Imutstry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
pest 

Con- 
dition 
of 

hu»- 
bud. 

Children  of  acM^ 

2 

and 
un- 
der. 

3 

to 

6. 

0 
to 

9. 
1 

10 
to 
13. 

» 

4 

IS.  0 

il 

10 
7 

15 
14 
(*J 
31 
22 
25 
14 
22 
17 
17 
10 
26 

ao 

26 

28 
2fi 
2H 
33 

10 
30 
IK 

21 
SI 
12 

4 
21 

2 
17 
25 

in 

5 

I 
18 
27 

6 
20 
16 
IB 
20 
1« 

4 
25 

7 

14 
14 

S 
10 
12 

3 

5 

2 
19 
22 
13 
20 

I 
20 
10 
26 

9 
16 

4 
16 

35 
40 
31 
39 
33 
45 
45 
39 
32 
51 
34 
42 
33 
47 
40 
<2 
53 
%S 
37 
50 

32 
51 
32 
39 
40 
34 
33 
41 
27 
<0 
40 
33 
23 
17 
30 
<3 
38 
40 
44 
47 
31 1 
3S 
19 
4t 
30 
31 
34 
20 
23 
31 
31 
20 
17 
37 
30 
33 
36 
20 
42 
31 
/5 
25 
35 
23 

Inspector 

Spooler 

Spooler.. 

IiMpector..,-. 

Spooler 

Laundress.... 
Spooler..... 

ReeJer 

Spooler 

S'plnner..... 
Iniipactor — , 

Winder 

Bpooler 

Inspector 

Midwife 

Hpooler 

Seamstress . . . 

Ueeler 

Spooler 

Yarn  untao- 
gler. 

Weaver 

Weaver.. 

Spooler 

S<>:iin<itri*.sx 
.•^f.      I.  i 

.Si>etHlcr... 
Sptnner.. 
Wonxt-r 
W.  r.'.T 
\\<-r..r 

Wc^v-r 

Spinner 

Wwiver 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Sprpder...... 

Weaver . 

SrAmslrwe. . , 

Weaver 

KccW 

Weaver .. 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Spooler...... 

Speeder 

cutter 

Spooler...., 

Weaver 

Hall  wind.'r 

W  .    ,-   ,  r 
\S.    .^,, 

Spooler 

Wottvpr 

108 
160 
300 
100 

(«•) 

225 
1»0 
280 
K8 
lOU 
VM 
250 

50 
(*} 
150 
C-) 
280 

«G 
ISO 

120 
l«2 
2,«» 

I'M 

Dead... 

American . . 

Dead... 
Dead... 

1 

1 
2 

1 

i 

■ 

AinericBn 

1 

2 
1 

1 

a 
2 

1 

■ 

American 

Dead- 

y 

American 

Dead... 

American . 

Dead... 

1 
1 
1 

2 

"2 
I 

3 
1 
a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 

-£T' 

American 

American 

Dead... 

li 

t 
1 

Dead... 
Dead... 

1 
I 

1 
3 

1 

American ..... 

Dead... 

American 

Dead... 

' 

A  merlcan .... 

Dcjvd... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

A  mprican 

Dead... 

American 

Dead... 
Dead... 

1 

American 

A  merlcan ...  . 

Dead... 

American. . . 

Dead... 

American 

A  merlcan 

Dead... 

Df«ertr 
De«nr 

Deswtx 
Dcscrtr 
Dcsertr 

\-«:iV. 

1 

.... 

> 

American 

American . ,  - . . 

i 

1 

i 

i 

I 

A  rnerlcan . . 

A  merlcan 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

Amirlcan 

1 
.... 

1 

1 
1 

1 

AmtTlcan. 

:  ';:.T^ 

.\m«'rlcan 

A  merlcan 

American 

170 

•■'  -rX.. 
Work.. 

American 

Work . 

.... 

I 

.... 
1 

.... 

I 
3 
1 

.... 

**i 

A  merlcan 

iJi     Wiifk,, 

.-■'      \."rk.. 

150     Work.. 
IWi     Work.. 

.\  mt^rlcan 

American.   .. 

American 

American 

AraerlC4in 

' 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

Vi 

American 

ISO 
2flO 
24 
278 
216 
144 
(») 
250 
130 
100 
389 
300 
234 
lOD 
76 
32 

atM 
ao 

2C0 

270 
276 
200 
240 
2<0 
SO 
2M) 

Work.. 

AoMrlcAn ..... 

Work, 

Work.. 

Work.. 

1 

1 

lIjH 

AmrTtcan 

a 

S 

t 

1 

1 
I 

"i' 

A 

.... 

1 
...» 

i 

American 

American 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

— 

1 
2 
1 

.... 

I 

2 

2 

AmerlCiin . . . .  . 

Amesrican 

Amwican 

Amcilcftn 

Americvi 

AiMrlcan 

3 
1 

] 

American 

Work.. 

Work.. 

1 

1 
1 
9 

Aniertean 

American.... 
Aineo'lcRn .... 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Wwk.. 

.... 

'2* 

1 

American 

American.  . 

'  1 

1 
2 
I 
2 

1 

8* 
1 
1 
3 

American 

American 

American 

Work. 

Work.. 

Amerieao 

Work., 
tncapac 
Work.. 

I 

American — 

American 

American 

Work.. 

I 
2 

1 

1 

::■ 

American 

Work.. 
Work, 

1 

Amertow 

Anmkmn 

\2t 

Work    . 

I 
I 
1 

I 

1 
1 
I 

... 

1 
t 

■■ 

Amerlcon 

2no  1  Work  . 
iOO  1  Work.. 

American 

Fliin,F 

if 

2:0 

Work.. 

\ 

1 

olncludJH 

1 

^NPtreporlod,       ^H 

I — ^A.    j^m 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

SOXTTH  CABOLINA. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

by 

children 

16  and 

over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  earnings  of— 

e 

9 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children- 

- 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

10 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

$0.06 

a 

1 

1 

■■$56" 

192 
95 
216 
500 
447 
422 
351 
575 
156 
135 
50 
290 
525 
72 
350 
325 
375 
234 
250 
282 
350 
280 
274 
465 
416 
398 
230 
625 
225 
460 

395 
20 
280 
100 
600 
435 
225 
319 

$35 

95 
150 
300 
100 

75 
113 
117 
240 

79 
210 
173 
270 

50 
150 
150 
200 
280 

48 
120 

96 
196 
350 
100 
120 
190 
100 
286 

85 
193 

36 
308 

63 
150 
233 
135 
350 

16 
348 
292 
144 
250 
338 
182 
125 
434 
225 
260 
125 
120 

25 
204 

18 
450 
319 
276 
170 
240 
240 

38 
290 
157 
200 
200 
313 

S379 

' 

$15 
6 
25 

$429 
101 
566 
525 
222 
326 
231 
277 
681 
449 
479 
099 
760 

1,059 

1,490 
650 

1,086 
943 
249 
388 

624 
291 

1,287 
634 
190 
365 
656 
381 
301 

1,063 
940 
922 
484 
725 
414 
540 
410 
676 

1,052 
903 
668 
956 
835 

1,066 
375 
868 
603 
520 
410 
585 
681 

1,095 
295 

2,751 

1,431 
759 

1,217 
635 
373 
393 
914 
859 
735 
775 
811 

$26 
24 
20 
18 
96 
26 
18 
26 
20 
18 
24 
27 
18 
52 
36 
18 
52 
52 
24 
36 

12 
35 
36 
18 
24 
30 
20 
18 
18 
36 
36 
42 
24 
39 
24 
18 
24 
28 
18 
36 
52 
52 
52 
62 
24 
36 
52 
39 
39 
18 
24 
30 
26 
36 
36 
26 
42 
12 
18 
39 
36 
27 
48 
36 
36 

$1.52 

.04 

1.33 

.62 

.78 

1.21 

1.13 

.62 

1.09 

1.42 

1.29 

1.60 

1.57 

1.94 

3.22 

2.40 

2.84 

3.19 

.77 

1.72 

2.03 
.61 
4.41 
1.28 
.27 
.56 
1.53 
.91 
2.06 
2.79 
2.48 
2.02 
2.70 
2.76 
.58 
1.95 
.29 
1.41 
4.51 
1.96 
1.28 
1.60 
1.91 
2.83 
1.60 
2.09 
1.04 
1.00 
.81 
2.24 
2.52 
1.66 
1.33 
6.63 
3.56 
1.55 
2.88 
3.80 
.61 
.85 
3.00 
2.25 
1.29 
1.84 
2.39 

1 

2 

390 
225 

^08 

3 

4 

122 
6 

5 

98 
118 

80 
341 

43 
169 

95 
200 
204 
600 

76 

"'208' 
145 
263 

321 

S148 

.74 

6 

7 

80 

.31 

8 

9 

55 

S272 

""  "ioo" 
is' 

55 

50 

5 

$i6 

1.26 
.48 
1.38 
.93 
1.55 
1.78 
2.04 

10 
11 

200 
275 
150 
225 
170 
363 
260 
56 

231 

"    "eoo" 

466 
250 
523 
195 

12 

13 

50 

14 
15 

16 

68 
66 

17 

2.19 
.22 
.03 

.80 

18 
19 

5 

20 

207 

21 

60 
335 
360 

35 
57 
30 

45 

22 

165 
4 

70 
125 
364 

360 
140 

3.  (.2 
1.27 

23 

75 

24 
25 

.16 
.53 

26 

27 

28 

29 

175 

155 

""""464' 

40 
3 

2.23 

30 

31 

50 

1.62 
2.38 

32 

20 

33 

34 

25 

io" 

65 
83 

35 

90 

180 

1.51 

36 

37 

305 

96 

539 

75" 

112 
175 

.76 

3.90 

.23 

38 

39 

40 

150 
250 

24 
55 
10 
10 

41 

1.51 

1.48 

.35 

42 

43 

65 

400 

44 

45 

142 

10 
28 

1.40 

46 

47 

48 

20 

40 

50 

240 
228 

51 

255 

44 

100 

626 

10 

3 

1,286 

133 

23 

98 

52 

24 

53 

290 
128 

4.83 
3.15 

54 

206 

56 

56 

263 

406 

280 

2.15 

57 

58 

75 
45 

38 

36' 

44 
12 

.22 
.75 

59 

60 

480 

61 

62 

■    "m" 

179 

100 
175 

63 

\^ 

i\    -Si 

\ 

c  Including  2  other  members. 
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Table  XXXI.— MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPAT 

FAMILY,  IN  r 
GEOBOIA. 

H 

i 
i 

2 
» 

4 
5 
B 
7 
H 

g 

10 

li 

13 

la 

14 
15 
10 

17 
16 
19 
20 
21 
32 
23 
24 
2S 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
SI 
32 
S3 
54 
65 
S6 
67 
S8 
SB 
flO 
01 
63 
W 
&4 
OS 
M 

The  husband. 

The  mAfriad  woman. 

Ifemimstiip  or  (atnlty. 

H 

Race  and  ii»> 
Uvlty. 

Yrs. 

In 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar' 
rtad. 

Age 

Occnpallon  or 
Inifusiry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

Con- 
di Uon 
of 

hus- 
band. 

Children  of  ages— 

1 

and 
un- 
der. 

3 
to 

0 

to 
0. 

10 
to 
13. 

14 

and 
1.5. 

1 

16 

land 

ov*r 

^^1 

American 

34 

27 

13 

15 
10 
^4 
28 
18 
19 
26 
16 
19 

0 
22 
25 
27 
25 
33 

5 
2f 
20 

m 

37 
28 
26 
14 

9 
(•) 

3 

S 
15 
13 
10 

9 

e 

12 
13 
17 
17 

3 

2 
18 
12 

n 

20 
15 

3 
15 

5'* 

2 

3 

2 
25 

4 
20 
17 

•? 

20 
2t 

7 

SO 
48 
•IS 

38 
20 
4\) 
54 
39 
38 
40 
38 
38 
21 
38 
45 
5.1 
4.% 

m 
211 
35 

4a 
32 
63 
44 
48 
34 
38 
3.^ 
24 
28 
37 
28 
20 
39 
28 
33 
33 
37 
37 
25 
2« 
42 
30 
3o 
40 
37 
22 
3.J 
17 
21 
Ifi 
23 
23 
45 
35 
35 
35 
30 
20 
40 
38 
32 
08 
31 
S3 
25 

Spooler 

Scanutren . . . 

Draw- frame 
tender. 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Spooler...... 

Bpaedor 

Weaver 

Warper 

8pce<l*>r ...... 

Koll  cleaner. . 

Twister 

Weaver...,,. 

Spooler 

Hand  maker , 

Weaver ,. 

Splnuer ,. 

Weaver 

Seamstress... 
giilll  cleaner. 
Spooler,.,,,, 

Pamer, 

Seanistress.. . 
Seamstnss... 

Spinner.. 

Spinner 

Drawer 

Spooler 

Weaver, 

Laundress.... 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Weaver.. 

Weaver 

rreeler 

Weaver 

Warper 

Weaver 

Spooler 

Speeder. 

Speeder , 

Winder 

Spinner 

Sf>ooler.,-... 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Spooler...... 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Reeler 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Splnoer...... 

Spinner,, 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Speeder 

Seamstress... 
Weaver 

(«> 

Qardener. 

Weaver 

aoo 

(«) 

aoo 

300 

300 
292 

2G0 
145 
2R2 
290 
130 

I  an 

1.VJ 
264 
150 
2)4 
X^5 
250 
120 
200 
(a) 
155 
310 
200 
(a) 
(0) 
78 
(■•> 
12" 

104 

'.nxi 

l.W 
240 
255 
200 
175 
380 
2.'iO 
100 

48 
275 

90 
150 

Jlifi 

84 

21f. 

78 

im 

150 
2011 
250 

'2m 

200 
200 

ino 

IfiO 

2510 

6 

300 

48 
(•) 
285 

D«ad... 

1 

2 
1 

1 

a 

1 

2 

^^^^H 

A  inerican 

D«ad... 

^^^^H 

Amerlcaa..... 

Dead... 

^^1 

K  <nerlcvn .... 

Dead... 

Dead... 

i 

»*.. 

^^^^H 

American 

^^^^H 

Aznerltain 

Dead... 

' 

1 

1 

"i." 

3 

2 
1 

"2 

^^^^H 

A  meritiin 

Dead... 

^^^^H 

Amerluaa..... 

Dead... 

1 

2 
1 
3 

^^^^^1 

American 

Dead... 

^^^^H 

American 

Dead... 

^^^^H 

American..... 

Dead... 

^^^^^1 

American..... 

Dead... 

1 
2 

1 

2 

^^^^H 

American 

Dead... 

^^^^H 

American 

Dead... 

1 
.... 

.... 

^^^^H 

American 

Dead... 

^^^^^1 

American .... 

Dead... 

1 
I 

2 
1 

^^^^H 

American 

Dead... 

^^^^H 

American 

Dead... 

^^^^H 

American 

Desertr 
Desertr 
Dceertr 
Away.. 

1 
I 

^^^^^1 

1 

2 
.... 

t 

a 
.... 

1 

^^^^^1 

American .... 

1 
3 

2 

1 

^^^^H 

A  merican ... 

^^^^H 

Am"riciHi,., , , 

Incapac 
idle... 
Work.. 

^^^^H 

American 

2 
.... 

s 

1 

.... 

1 

^^^^^1 

American. .. . 

^^^^H 

A  merican ..... 

Work.. 
Work.. 

^^^^H 

A  merican 

^^^^^1 

Work.. 

^^^^H 

American..... 

Work.. 
Work.. 

1 

^^^^^1 

2 
3 
2 

3 

.... 

^^^^H 

American..... 

Work.. 
Work.. 

^^^^H 

American..... 

" 

^^^^H 

American ..... 

Work.. 

* 

^^^^H 

American..... 

Work.. 

,  1 

^^^^H 

.American 

Work.. 

^^^^^1 

A  merlcnn ...  . 

Work,. 

^^^^H 

A  merU^an 

Work . . 

1 
1 

,  ,!  i 

^^1 

Amerlain...., 



Work . . 
Work.. 

a 
I 

I 

^^^^H 

A  rnerif  "im 

Work.. 
Work.. 

^^^^^1 

Amerlonn. .... 

....  1 

^^^^H 

Amfrltun 

.\mprk>:in 

A  merlcnn 

Work.. 

'., 

^^^^^1 

Work.. 

:::::: 

1 

^^^^H 

Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

'    i 

^^^^^1 

1 

I 

1 

a 

2 
1 

^^^^H 

A  merican ..... 

Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

^^^^^1 

^^^^H 

Work.. 
Work-. 

2 

1 

1 

^^^^H 

American 

^^^^H 

A  merican 

Work.. 

^^^^H 

American 

Work.. 

^^^^^1 

.American...  . 

Work.. 

. 

.... 

1 

^^^^H 

American 

Work.. 
Work,. 

^^^^H 

A  nierlciin .....!..,,. 

1 
1 

"2 

1 

.... 

"a  1 

^^^^H 

A  nucricivn ....  ' 

Work.. 

^^^^^1 

American...     '.  . 

Work.. 

.... 

^^^^H 

American....  1.  ,  . 

Work.. 

^^^^H 

AmBrieanim.j 

W^ork.. 

.... 

', 

^^^^H 

American ' 

Work.. 
Work.. 

^^^^^1 

Amarlnui 

^^^^H 

Amarfaio.... , 

Work.. 

a 
3 

"t 
a 

"1  < 

t 
1 
1 

^^^^H 

Amarloaa 

Work.. 
Work.. 

2 

.... 

^^^^^1 

^^^^H 

Amerirao 

Work,. 

3 

a 

^^^^H 

American 

Irish..  P 21 

Work.. 

^^^^H 

Work.. 

I 

^^^H 

E 

"                                                                                             J                                                                                            — =? 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Continued. 

GXOBOIA. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
Income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

.. 

Earnings  of— 



Other. 

Per  capita  weekly 
Inoome  nf  family 
less  earnings  of— 

1 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

Children- 

Under 

14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

s 
1 

"1253 
498 
375 
300 
335 
300 
225 
338 
225 
360 
346 
288 
150 
496 
375 
280 
326 
450 
388 
300 
187 
200 
201 
299 
290 
375 
280 
350 
500 
450 
250 
375 
150 
300 
275 
280 
450 
50 
50 
60 
100 
530 

$250 
40 
225 

153 
375 
320 
338 
188 
303 
380 
130 
150 
195 
275 
176 
234 
220 
250 
160 
260 
100 
155 
158 
130 
50 
75 
97 
300 
126 
72 
28 
52 
246 
193 
395 
366 
140 
262 
280 
338 
110 
60 
325 
51 
135 
138 
156 
74 
88 
84 
160 
394 
175 
200 
250 
300 
200 
200 
100 
165 
220 
176 
375 
32 
160 
490 

t370 
140 

1270 

$290 
647 

■■'121 

81,180 
827 
246 

600 
380 

1,150 
656 
545 
646 

1,161 
390 
902 
310 
640 
616 
923 
394 
510 
200 
460 
860 
702 
332 
772 

1,638 
683 
754 
950 
468 
910 
439 
468 
486 
563 
741 
650 
456 

1.266 
928 
618 
456 
686 
733 
449 

1,308 

1,256 
357 
459 
376 
459 
440 

1,107 
676 

1,455 
700 

1,067 
450 
795 
376 
457 

1,422 
441 
997 
766 
881 

1.010 

139 
33 

26 

62 
21 
48 
22 
22 
62 
72 
66 
72 
52 
63 
19 
79 
62 
24 
26 
22 
72 
29 
26 
39 
62 
70 
26 
60 
39 
44 
t28 
60 
42 
0.  H. 
26 
31 
23 
36 
48 
48 
48 
48 
39 
30 
62 
52 
17 
25 
8 
25 
36 
88 
26 
43 
43 
33 
56 
72 
60 
72 
108 
67 
83 
73 
S9 
48 

S2.98 

3.03 

.13 

1.72 

.03 
3.19 
1.06 
2.29 
1.10 
3.00 
1.00 
2.80 

.44 
2.66 
3.27 
2.66 
1.12 
2.60 

.26 

.64 
2.44 
2.63 
1.12 
1.23 
3.06 
2.34 
2.53 
2.50 
2.19 
2.69 
1.13 
2.00 
1.16 
2.37 
3.33 
1.41 
1.61 
2.14 
4.16 
1.79 
2.22 
4.01 
1.96 
1.28 
4.06 
3.07 
1.93 

.93 
2.79 
3.61 
2.69 
4.57 
3.21 
3.46 
2.16 
2.46 

.96 
2.20 
1.06 
2.81 
3.30 

.73 
2.99 
1.66 
2.81 
1.67 

SO.  51 
2.49 

1 

2 

3 

372 

165 

63 

4 

6 
26 

6 

'166' 
112 
221 
260 

220 
130 

■"236 

610 
68 
237 

6 

7 

1.65 

.74 

2.15 

8 

9 

668 

2 

10 

11 

280 
75 
265 

364 

108 
40 

12 

13 

14 

366 

40 
67 

" 

15 

106 
24 

626 
160 

2.24 
.96 

16 

7 

200 

60 
40 

io 

18 

19 

200 
676 

850 
175 

20 

■  "sot" 

75 
240 

21 

1.90 

22 

174 
319 
976 

16' 

38 

2 

7" 

77 
66 
84 
16 
10 

23 

75 

307 
196 

24 

586 

2.74 
2.05 

26 
26 

95 
160 

185 
200 

27 

28 

2.'25 

.80 
1.78 

20 

136 
120 
46 

825 

30 
31 

33 

33 



34 

36 

6 

m 

165 

.72 

37 

301 
218 

206 

56 

38 

30 

40 

20 

26" 

98 

41 

176 

160 

42 

43 

44 

188 

234 
504 

654 
324 

3.45 

46 

220 

46 

47 

63 

33 

.80 

48 

40 

60 

61 

363 

53 

63 

800 
200 
200 

6 

io* 

64 

66 

"ioo 
120 

182 

56 

.68 

1.83 



67 

160 

25 

58 

60 

12 
S3 
81 
36 
10 
4 

60 

100 

185 
847 

620 

300 

3.03 
.22 

61 
63 

331 
286 

316 
140 
280 

86 

63 

1.06 
1.48 

64 

65 

\     ^»» 

i 

e  Estimated  ralue  of  free  rent. 


'  Including  2  other  members- 
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AND  CHILD  WAGE'EARNEBa ( 
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W] 
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mm 

^                     Table  KKKl.  -MARRIED  WOMEN  AT  WORK:  AGE  AND  OCCUPjH 
^^^H                                                                                                                             FAMILY.  IlS 

The  husband. 

The  married  woman. 

Membeiship  of  Camlly . 

Race  and  nu- 
UvUy. 

Yra. 

In 

U.S. 

Yrs. 
mar- 
ried. 

Age 

OccunoHon  or 
Indiislry. 

Days 
work- 
ed 
past 
year. 

75 

.TOO 
31U 

2oa 

238 
215 

25U 
280 

C) 

36 

150 

lUO 

230 

200 

120 

24 

48 

264 

100 

2flO 

Con- 
dition 
of 

hus- 
band. 

Children  of  acmn — 

2 
and 
un- 
der. 

3 

to 

ft. 

1 

6 
to 
9. 

1 

in 
to 
13. 

3 
3 

14 
and 
IS. 

16 
and 

ovV 

Amcricaa 

14 
21 
10 
28 

ao 

15 

35 
7 
7 
31 
19 
30 
10 
4 
26 
23 
27 
18 
23 
24 

32 
3fi 
M 
47 
67 
29 

49 
23 
23 
50 
42 
37 
23 
24 
49 
42 
48 
32 
40 
47 

Dofler 

Laundress.... 

Weaver 

Weaver...... 

Weaver. ..... 

Draw -frame 
tender. 

Creeler 

Winder 

Seamstress... 

Winder 

Spooler....... 

Spooler 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Spooler....... 

(») 

Weaver 

Winder 

Roving  hand. 
Weaver...... 

Dead... 
Dead... 

.... 

American 

'"a' 

1 
X 

Amerfcaui 

Dead... 
Dead... 

.... 

1 

American 

Dead... 

A  merkon ...  . 

Dlvrcd. 

Desertr 
Incapac 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

.... 

1 
1 

American 

^ 

American 

fl 

American 

1 
2 

2 

a 

9 

A  mi^rif^n ..... 

« 

American ..... 

1 

8 
1 

1 

American.,... 

American 

.\merlcan 

American. ... . 

1 
a 

8 

"a* 

3 

American 

Work.. 

American 

Work.. 

American 

Work.. 

.\merican 

Work.. 

A  niTJcftn 

Work.. 

^^^1                                                                                              KI8SISSIFFI. 

m 

American. .. ,. 

12 
10 
15 

21 
9 

1ft 
10 
26 
11 

(-) 
23 
14 
M 

(*) 
20 
26 
U 
2 
24 

(«) 

38 
39 
32 
36 
33 
33 
40 
40 
30 
39 
45 
37 
47 
36 
43 
61 
40 
16 
39 
22 

Weaver...... 

Spooler 

Draw 

Seamstress... 

Wcuver , 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Yamlnspectr 

Weaver ., 

Weaver 

Speeder 

Speeder 

Speeder — ,, 

SJKXjIer 

Weaver 

Seamstress... 

Weaver 

Spinner 

weaver 

Ixkspeotor. .... 

3ft 

30 
270 

% 

ftO 

283 
120 
275 
280 
300 

125 
100 

im 

100 
2'JO 
2f*t» 
75 
134 

DMd... 

Dead... 

.... 

1 

2 
1 
2 

.... 

.1 
1 

American 

A  mf  rlcun 

Dead... 

.American 

Dead... 

.... 

3 

.... 

Amcrlciin 

Dead... 

Desertr 
Desedrtr 
Desertr 
Away. . 

T 

Aiiicrjcjia 

American 

American ..... 

American 

Amerfa  vn 

Away.. 

.... 

.... 

Amerioati  . . 

American ..... 

Work.. 
Work. 

American 

Work.. 
Work.. 

' 

1 
.... 

1 

American 

Work 

Americiin. ., . . 

Work.. 
Work.. 
Work.. 

American 

American 

1 

.... 

1 

American 

Work.. 

... 

^^^^H                                                       «•  Not  reported. 

t>  tncludtng  1  other  member.           ^B 
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THE  WOMAN  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOMAN  AND  THE 
FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 

ALABAMA. 


Income  of  family  past  year. 

Total 
earnings 

and 
income 

past 

year. 

Amount 
retained 

children 
16  and 
over. 

Rent 
past 
year. 

Earnings  of— 

Other. 

Per  capita  weekly 
income  of  family 
less  eaminga  of— 

Hus- 
band. 

Wife. 

ChUdren- 

- 

1 

Under 
14. 

14 
and 
15. 

16 
and 
over. 

Wife. 

Wife  and 
children 
under  14. 

0 

'$450' 
150 
180 
270 
338 
300 
104 
280 
120 
288 
278 
266 

$50 
125 
617 
215 
152 
235 

200 

332 

123 

32 

180 

190 

299 

200 

54 

36 

48 

264 

150 

325 

S180 
294 

S230 
551 
777 
635 
502 
235 

534 
332 

847 

1,532 

723 

891 

637 

500 

1,176 

1,194 

1,152 

1,047 

1,755 

1,862 

136 
26 
60 

48 
48 
26 

36 
26 
60 
104 
48 
62 
36 
36 
43 
60 
60 
45 
48 
48 

10.60 
2.05 
1.00 
2.69 
3.37 

1 

'km 

siis 

"'"'335' 
343 

S14 

GO 

85 

7 

10.63 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

70 

110 

150 

4 

1.07 

.86 

7 

8 

180 
434 

94 

255 

31 

15 

1.74 
2.88 
1.74 
2.25 
1.30 
1.44 
3.08 
3.18 
3.03 
3.01 
4.41 
4.93 

9 

445 

94 

221 

216 
238 
195 

2.03 
1.44 
1.54 

in 

11 

12 

13 

14 

183 
15 

90" 

252 

414 
135 
96 
402 
257 
275 

416 
587 
866 

"'773' 
984 

5 
141 
22 

3 
45 
12 

S286 
185 

2.58 
3.14 

15 
16 
17 

2.67 
3.72 

18 

19 

662 

20 

MISSISSIPPI. 




■   'tM' 

26 
250 
200 
362 
488 
450 
660 
315 

S31 

31 
400 
200 
420 

32 
263 

66 
324 
327 
375 

19 
112 
100 
317 

75 
330 
350 

94 
101 

1219 

344 

GO 

356 

S54 

8 

S304 
878 
460 
899 
999 
215 
648 
290 
336 
750 

1,037 
325 
319 
921 
577 

1,154 
818 
800 

1,228 
533 

133 

114 
45 

144 
72 
42 
60 

c24 
39 
26 
50 

c24 
47 

102 
39 
78 
60 
SO 

104 

e24 

SI.  05 
2.71 

.23 
3.36 
2.23 

.70 

.93 
1.44 

.05 
1.38 
3.18 
1.18 
1.33 
1.58 

.83 
2.50 
1.34 
1.44 
3.12 
2.77 

$0.10 
1.61 

1 

S220 

1275 

2 

3 

286 
517 

'     "296' 

67 
62 
13 
85 
24 

1.65 

4 

5 

70 
10 
72 
12 

216 

219 
61 
60 

218 
60 

187 

100 

'"m 

.43 
.90 
.97 

6 

7 

8 

9 

216 
225 
137 

.68 
2.13 

.94 
l.Ol 
1.16 

.64 
2.14 

10 

218 

24' 

131 
40 

11 

1? 

13 

100 

213 

14 

15 

530 

16 

17 

1...     . 

18 

186 

288 

'in 

2.60 

19 

20 

e  Estimated  value  of  free  rent. 


d  Including  2  other  members. 


?OTTON   TEXTILES. 

TABLE  Xnn  — MABREED    WOMEN  AT   WOBK   LIVINO   TN    HOMES    C 
THAN   THEia    OWN   AND   ECaNOMlC    CONDITION    OF   THI 
IN  DETAIL 

In  this  table  is  presented  full  information,  in  detail,  for  all  m 
women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their  awn,  in  regi 
whom  iiulividual  data  were  secured  in  tlie  home.  The  womc 
all  as  found  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  investigated,  the  inf 
tion  being  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  explained  in  conm 
with  Table  XXXI.  This  group  of  women  is  distinguished 
those  shown  in  Table  XXXI  merely  by  the  fact  that  they 
living  in  a  famUy  not  their  own;  that  is,  in  which  the  woman  di 
stand  in  the  position  of  female  head  of  the  family. 

An  examination  of  the  first  line  of  the  table  shows  that  ii|l 
to  a  woman  17  years  of  age,  whoso  relationship  to  the  fam^ 
which  she  was  living  was  that  of  daughter.  Her  occupatioi 
given  as  cloth-room  hand,  and  employment  during  the  pastfl 

Table    XXXII.-MARRIED    WOMEN    AT    WORK    LIVING     IN    H 
AND   ECONOMIC   CONDITION   OF   THE   WOMAN    AND 


Tbewomao. 


The  womim's  tamlly. 


Relalloa  lo 

riitully  lu  wbicb 

she  Uvea. 


Daughter 

DBugbtwr 

NSW  HAMr- 
SIUBC 

Daughter 

UAMACHU- 

8ETTa. 

Dauf;hter 

L>ttUi!hter 

DaiiKhter 

Daughter 

Dau^hter^in* 
law. 

KUODE  ISLAKD. 

Daugbttsr 

DttUKbt«r 

Daughter...... 

DttUglllCJT 

VlBGmiA. 

DftUgbter 

(a) 

Duuplucr. ..... 

PaUKhif-r...... 

Duugliler 


as 


OccupBtJoo  or 
lodustry. 


Cloth-room  band 
Weaver 

Qulller 

QuKler 

Speeder 

Sptnner 

Spooler 

Bpeeder 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Spinner.. 

weaver 

Spooler 

Spooler 

Spinner 

Weaver 

Weaver 


Davs 

worked 

past 

year. 


Condi  tioD 

of 
hustiaad.l 


240 


Dlvened 


Deaortar 
Away... 
Away... 
Work... 
Work... 


Dead.... 
Deaerter 
Away... 


Deaerter 
Deserter 
Away... 
Away... 

.\w»y...  ... 

a  Not  reported. 


rtilldrenofages— 


Un- 
der 3. 


3toS. 


6  to  9. 


10  to 
13. 
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150  days  was  reported.  The  table  shows  that  the  condition  of 
husband  was  not  reported,  and  that  she  had  no  children.  Under  the 
earnings  of  the  woman's  family,  her  own  earnings,  $147,  are  the  only 
ones  reported,  she  being  without  family.  With  regard  to  the  family 
in  which  the  woman  was  living,  the  head  of  the  family  was  reported 
as  a  French  Canadian  of  foreign  birth.  The  total  membership  of  the 
family  was  reported  as  7  and  the  total  wage-earners  6.  The  total 
earnings  and  income  of  the  family  were  reported  as  $1,591,  of  which 
$264  was  retained  by  individual  members  for  personal  use.  With 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  days  worked  during  the  past 
year  and  the  earnings  were  obtained,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Table  XXXI,  where  full  explanation  is  given.  The  facts  for  each  of 
the  other  married  women  at  work  living  in  homes  other  than  their 
own  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this  table,  following  out  the  items 
in  like  manner. 


OTHER  THAN  THEIR  OWN:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  WOMAN 
WOMAN'S   FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE. 


The  woman's  family. 

The  family 

Earnings  of— 

Hus- 
band. 

"'"$625" 
000 

Wife. 

ChUdren- 

Total 
earn* 
ings. 

$147 
1,565 

240 

650 
127 
198 
845 
633 

338 
388 
212 
475 

150 
169 
87 
170 
656 

Race  of  head. 

Total 
mem> 
bers. 

Total 
wage- 
earners. 

Total 
earn* 
ings 
and 
income. 

Amount 
retained 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

by  indi- 
vidual 
mem- 
bers. 

$147 
462 

240 

550 
127 
198 
220 
33 

338 
283 
212 
475 

150 
169 
87 
170 
423 

French  Can.,  F... 
Irish,  F 

7 
6 

4 

5 

7 
6 
10 
6 

8 

6 
5 

2 

3 

4 
3 
5 

4 

4 

$1,^1 
2,090 

504 

911 

$264 

$1,103 

English,  F 

Irish,  F 

32 

Portu£uese,  F 

FrencnCan.,  F... 

Portuguese,  F 

FrencbCan.,  F... 

Frnnnh  Can.,  F... 

716  1 

527  ' 

1,842    

1,165 
1,106 



$106 

Portuguese,  F 

S.  Itaflan,  F 

Am^flift^n . 

5 
8 

6 
6 
6 
9 
6 

3 

4 

3 
2 
6 
6 
8 

803 
1,269 

532 

294 

709 

1.456 

1.073 

188 

175 

American 

Amnrloan     ....... 

American 

233 

Amertnui 

"1034    WOMAN    AND   GUILD  WAI 


Table    XXXII.— MARRIED    WOMEN     AT 
AND   ErONoMir   CONDITION 


WORK    LIVING     IN 
OF  THE   WOMAN    AND 


The  womftn. 


Tb«  woooftn'a  (amiljr. 


Relation  to 

(ftmliy  in  wblcta 

she  lives. 


NOKTH  CaKO- 
UNA. 


Daughter 

Daugljler. ..... 

Dau(;ht«r .. 

Daugbler 

D  n  u  g  h  ier-[n- 

D  u  u  g  ta  ler-ln- 
kw. 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

DttURht«r 

Dftujihu-r 

Daughter 

Daughter.  ..... 


SOUTH  CAEO- 
UNA. 


Daughter. 
Daughi4;r. 

Sister 

Daughter. 


QEOttaiA. 


Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Nieoo 

Duughter. 

1)  a  u  g  h  tei^ln- 

law. 
Daughter-Jn- 

law. 
Daughter.,,.. 


ALABAMA. 


Daughter 

Mother 

Daughter 

Daughter 

Daughter. .... 
Daughter. , . . . 

Daughter 

Daughter-lD. 

law. 
Daughter 


utasmsarn. 


Daughter, 
Daughter. 


Age. 


20 
20 
21 
(t.) 
20 
30 

34 

22 


22 


Oooopstioa  or 
loaustry. 


Weaver 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Weaver 

Spinner 

Spooler 

Speeder 

S|)ooler 

BpuokT 

Weaver 

Druwer-ln... 
Weaver, — 
Spooler 

Spinner 

Winder 

Spooler 

WJuJer 

Speeder 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Weaver 

Splaiier 

Spooler 

Sphiner 

W«»ver 

Bplnner 

Spinner 

Cloth  tacker 

Spinner 

Weaver. — 
Creeler 

Winder 

Spinner.,... 
Spooler 


Days 

worked 

past 

year. 


Condition 

of 
hiisl>and 


290 
IfiO 
198 
303 
234 

153 

00 
225 
140 
2SS 
300 
262 
ISO 


100 
270 
2W 
2£0 


72 
200 
lOO 
280 

270 
140 

200 

2£0 


00 
lOS 

fiO 
200 
180 

30 
ISO 
290 

274 


240 
75 


Dead.... 
Deserter 
Deserter 

Away... 
Work... 

Wurk... 

Work... 


Dead.... 
Away... 
Away.-. 
Work... 


Deoerter 

Deaerttr 
Away... 
locanac. 
Work... 
Work... 


Work. 


Dead.... 
Dead.... 
Dlvoixied 
Deserter 
Deserter 
Deserter 
Deserter 
Deserter 

Work... 


DeMl.... 
Deserter 


ChUdrenof 


Un- 
derdo 


3  to. 5. 


6to9. 


10  to 
18. 


14 
aod 

15 


16 


o  Not  reported. 
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OTHER  THAN  THEIR  OWN:  AGE  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  WOMAN 
WOMAN'S  FAMILY,  IN  DETAIL,  FOR  EACH  STATE— Concluded. 


The  woman's  lamUy. 

The  family  In  which  the  woman  live 

Earnings  of— 

Hos- 
band. 

WUe. 

Children-. 

Total 
earn- 
ings. 

Race  of  head. 

Total 
mem- 
bers. 

Total 
wage- 
earners. 

Total 
earn- 
ings 
and 
income. 

Amount 
retained 

Under 
14. 

Hand 
15. 

16  and 
over. 

by  Indi- 
vidual 
mem- 
bera. 

■'•aos' 

322 

(•) 

■   "266* 
"  "364" 

312 
370 

(•) 

S386 

113 
250 
236 
280 

121 

115 
148 
140 
300 
350 
252 
240 

104 
243 
255 
212 

70 
276 
100 
420 
338 
154 

270 

425 

82 
180 

46 
200 

85 

30 
150 
290 

274 

250 
50 

$386 
113 
250 
236 
488 

473 

(«) 
146 
140 
300 
350 
358 
432 

104 
343 
265 
412 

70 
326 
100 
420 
642 
466 

915 

425 

82 
180 

46 
200 

85 

30 
150 
290 

■(•) 

360 
50 

AmAfinpi 

4 

8 
7 
6 
6 

9 

5 
5 
5 
8 
6 
5 
5 

8 
7 

n 

6 

7 
5 

6 

4 
5 
8 

1 
6 
4 
3 
3 

5 

3 
3 
3 
6 
5 
2 
3 

3 

4 
4 
5 

6 
3 
4 
3 
4 
5 

$454 

671 

1.120 

506 

506 

1,054 

760 
1,344 

487 
2,296 
1,560 

432 

600 

726 

866 

1,095 

834 

1,137 

990 

610 

807 

1,156 

1,381 

American 

$95 
151 

AmATinpi . , 

American 

278 

American 

293 

American  

115 

A*T<ffrhwn 

Anwrlran     . .   , 

20 

American ..   

1,119 

American 

American 

tl02 

104 

American 

American 

107 

American 

American 

American 

267 

t50 

American     

American 

American     

American 

276 

American 

4 

3 

812 

78 

American 

8 
6 
6 
8 
11 
13 
8 

6 

8 
11 

3 

4 
6 
3 
6 
8 
6 

3 

5 

7 

847 

918 

949 

257 

1.168 

1.650 

1,372 

800 

1,164 
1,536 

American 

379 

American 

American 

American 

17 

American 

American 

Am^trican 

American 

American 

50 

A. 

Phge. 

Accident  rates  of  cottoD-m  mem  ploy  MS -..   883-386,  ass,  389 

Accideata  In  mills  Investigated 378-396 

Age  of  employ BC3  Iniured  at  time  of 386,3«7 

Aw  and  compensation  given  for , ,... 382 

Causes  of 38B-391 

Dlstrlbtition  of,  through  the  day SB6,aM 

Loss  of  time  from SBi-WS 

Nature  of 388,389 

Accidents  in  wills  Invutlgated  and  la  Cennan  textile  mills,  resiwtislbilUy  tor 3B0 

Aflldavita  or  certjiflcates,  employment  of  t"hlldren  wllhout.  In  the  southern  group 210-214 

Age  and  oocuipation  of  marned  women  at  work,  and  ecanarulr  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

lamllv,  In  detail,  for  each  Statt- (Table  XXXl) _. lOli-loai 

Age  and  occuptttlon  of  iiiRrrlitrl  women  at  work  living  In  homes  other  than  their  own,  and  economic 

ooDdltfon  of  the  woman  and  the  riuiilly,  In  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXXII) 1032- 103& 

Age  and  schooHnK  certiflcates  an d  allldavlts - b&i-SM 

Age  at  wtik-h  employment  may  legally  bf^tn , 147,170,171,236 

Age,  occupation,  and  wluciitlon  of— 

Children  under  lU  years  of  age  at  work  and  economic  oonditloti  of  the  child  and  the  family,  In 

deUll,  for  each  State  (Table  XXIX) 824-031 

Singk'  women  ]6  years  of  ago  and  over  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

faniilv,  in  dftJiil.  for  ea«>h  State  (Table  XXX) 932-1013 

Age  of  emplovees  in  cotton  mills - 

At  tx*glnninR  work.  Fall  lllver,  Mass..  1906  and  1«I7 31&~233 

At  tteglonlng  work,  females ,..,.,,.,.,„„ 233-236 

Attlmeof  Bccidetii  (for  employe**  Injured  In  the  mills). 380,387 

Children,  employment  of,  under  lepol  age.  In  the  New  EuKland  group 147-166 

Children,  employment  of.  under  legal  age.  In  the  southern  group 170-189 

Children,  employmcnl  of.  violations  of  kwa  limiting,  and  certificate  laws,  aummary  of,  in  th« 

New  E  nRland  firunp ...      .   , _ , , , , , Ifi3-l(i6 

Children,  employment  at  violallorisof  laws  limiting.  responaihtlKy  for,  in  the  southern  group.  208-210 

Clasalfled,  of  emplovws  of  eat-h  race,  in  detail,  Tnr  four  New  England  States  (Tjihli«  ID 618-621 

Earliest  possible,  children  beginning  work  at,  In  Fall  River,  Mass.,  by  country  of  birth,  1906 

and  J0O7 222-230 

In  detail— number  and  percent  (Table  I) 614-617 

In  esUbllshments  Investigated,  dlscussf on  of 38-46 

In  selected  occupations... .— 48-84 

Of  each  conjugal  (aindltJon.. 134-143 

Ofeachoonjugal  condition,  in  detail  (Table  III) 621-639 

Amerlcmna  otily:  Virginia,  iVorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  sod  Mia- 

Stalppl.. 638.639 

byrace:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  ft  bode  Island...,, ., 622-637 

Of  each  race 99-119 

Percent  of  female  employees  of  each  apecifled  age,  by  conjugal  coadltfoo  and  race,  for  four  New 

England  States  combined  (Table  VT) ,.-,. 646-649 

Per  cent  of  female  emptoyeea  of  each  specified  age,  by  conjugal  condiUoD,  for  each  State 

(TabloVIl) 65a-«S 

Ages  of  children  at  worle  In  cotton  mills,  method  of  verlfic«tloa  of IS 

Ages  of  chtldrGn,  dimcultles  of  obtaining— 

AllltiKle  of  employers 151,192,193 

Altitude  of  parenu 131,164,166.196 

Hiding  of  children 193-196 

Relusai  of  em  plovers  to  allow  Investigation , ,... ..........5 19S 

Various  ot  her  d  I  fflcu  I  ties  emxtuntefed....... 195-206 

Ages,  true,  of  children  and  as  reported  at  mill  and  by  iMrenta...... 152-166.199-206 

Agreements  an«l  coTilrai'ts  with  employees  In  regard  to  children , 241-243 

Aid  and  compen^atioa  given  in  cases  of  accidents  In  mllb  Uivestlgated.... ........ .....^ 392 

B, 

Boarders  and  Iwlgers  In  ilamllles  of  employees 644-647 

Hoardlnigand  lodging  hotues  of  employees,  company  and  Independent 542-644 

C 

Canses of  acoldents  in  mills  Inveitlgatfld 389-381 

Certldcate  and  age  Itmlt  taws,  summary  of  vtolations  of,  tn  the  New  England  group *..  16^166 

Certiflcates.  age  and  schooling,  and  affidavits. ,,,..... 6S4-666 

Ccrtlfti-ates,  employment  of  en  lid  ren  without,  In  the  New  England  group ..,..-...  166-166 

Ci^Tt  in  rotes,  emplojTnert  of  children  without,  In  the  southern  group 210-214 

Child  and  woman  cotton  mill  employees,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  oatlvtty  and  age, 
for  each  State  tTablc  XXVIl) 795-821 


^fi^V 


d 
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Child  ond  woman  workers  In  coiion  mill  (nmllles,  literacy  »nd  school  attendinoe  d,  by  nge  ETOups, 

tofenchBUtB  (Table  XXVIU) 

CliM  tabor,  extent  of .  In  coltoti  mUts 

Cblld4at)or  laws  aflectioK  education , fiSI-tt 

CbUdno— 

Aee,  oooupaUao.  and  educalion  nf,  under  If!'  ytAm  of  affe>  at  work,  and  economic  condlUoa  of 

the  child  afid  (he  faoifly.  iii  detail,  for  eacli  SUte  iTable  XXIX ) 8HM 

A.gea  of.  dtl1kMilH(»<i  of  obtatninii;.    {Stt  A^/es  of  cbildren,  dUQculUes  of  obtalnliic.) 

Ages  of,  melhml  of  verification  of — .  1 

Att4mdmK  itttton  mill  schools,  dl^usalonof SI 

At  work  and  tbelr  Jarnily  conditions.... 47S-M 

At  work,  at  school,  and  at  borne ....,.,..,.,...., -..-.. 236-M 

Beginning  work  at  earliest  possible  aze  In  Fall  River,  lima,,  by  country  of  birth,  190Oand  IQOT.  22^9 

Coo traut$  and  agreements  with  employees  In  regard  to 3<l-3t 

Coatrlbutiotu)  to  family  Income  of,  under  1-1  years  of  age,  and  duration  of  employment 46^-9 

EaraingB  of,  average  hourly,  under  12  years  of  age,  in  tlie  southern  group SlD^a 

EduratloQ  available  for,  meann  of 518-S 

Employment  of.  In  cotloo  mills, ftl-09, 145-2S 

Employment  of,  in  tiieNew  England  group,  method*  of  enforcing  laws  relating  to .......  165-17 

Employ  men  I  of.  In  the  soulhcm  group,  provisions  for  enforcement  of  taws  retaung  to 214.21 

Employment  of^  under  l<-pil  age,  In  the  N>w  Knfiland  group 147-lii 

Employment  of,  under  lejral  Bi;e,  In  the  wiithfru  proup 170-17 

Employment  of,  without  certllicates,  In  the  New  England  group UO-llll 

Employment  of,  without  certificates  or  affidavits,  In  the  southern  group 2lfV21i 

Evening  schools  attended  by,  In  New  England fifiS-W 

BelKhl  of,  II  and  15  vears  of  age,  to  whom  age  and  schooling  certlflcates  were  lasoed  In  F«U 

River.  Ma«i.,  19W.8nd  1907,. 230-3S 

FIclperMystetn  in  southern  mills 181^19: 

II lltcnjcy  and  school  attendance  of 3«>-afi 

IlUteracy  of,  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  and  eoonomlo  condition  of  their  Ibmlliea,  for  each 

StaU'fTnblpXXl) TBMII 

Illiteracy'  of.  under  li  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  for  eacb 

S'tatf  ( Tal>lp  X  X  i 7fl»-TB 

In  sfjoclfled  age  groups  at  work,  number  and  per  cent  of.  by  nativity  and  race.,....,.  424. 425,  tfi-tf 

In  jiJiecUlod  age  groups,  number  of,  per  (atnlly,  toy  nativity' and  race 419.422.42^437-a 

Months  of  beinnaing  work  of,  Hand  1&  years  of  age,  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1906  and  11107 219-92 

Of  specified  ages,  number  and  per  rent  of  families  having 

Wages  of,  to  whom  paid 

ChUdren,  women,  and  men.  number  and  per  cent  of.  In  cotton  mills  In  the  States  ln\'(«tigatcd« 

1W5  and  1907 -«  compared 

Children,  women,  and  men,  number  and  per  cent  of.  In  the  cotton  industry  la  the  United  StAtcs, 

1880  10  1906 

t[7omfort  and  safety  of  employees.    {Set  Safety  and  oomfort  of  employees.) 

Company  stores , ,. , ,., 

Compenwillon  and  aid  given  In  cases  of  accidents  in  mills  investigated ..>............ 

Conditions,  livgicnlc,  ofmills.    (Sff  Hygienic  conditions  of  mills.) 
Con)ucal  conrJlilon  - 

Of  employees,  by  age,  In  detalKTablc  Iff) (Sl-M 

Amertcaniionlv:  Virginia,  I^orth  Carolina,  Sonth  Carolina,  Oeorgta,  Atabsnm,  and  lfl» 

slsalppl 838,0 

by  race:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massacbasetts,  and  Rhode  Istaad 623-(8 

Of  emplovees,  bvsex.  age,  and  race ,..,....„.....,...  12^141 

Percent  of  female  employees  of  eacb,  by  age,  for  each  State  (Table  V^... ,,,, 60^-641 

Per  (>en  I  of  feiniile  employees  of  each,  by  race  aod  age,  for  four  New  England  States  combined 

tTahlelV). MO-M 

Per  rent  of  fpmnle  emplovees  of  speclfled  ages  by,  and  by  race,  for  four  New  Enxland  BtmtM 

wmhlned  {Tatate  Vf)-"-.-- ..--. •-. 

Per  rent  of  feiuale  employees  of  specified  ages  by.  for  each  State  (Table  Vll) _     ._ 

Construction  and  .lurroundlngs  of  hou3es  of  employees , 52SmSS 

Conslnullon  lunl  surroundings  »[  rnllls ..«.....,_► 367,3Bl 

ContraoLs  and  ftKrecment*  with  employees  la  regard  tocbildrea 241-94! 

Cotton  mill  and  worklnp  fiinditlous 356-^ 

Cotton  mill  employee's  in  the  United  Statea,  by  sex  and  afe r— .-»•• .,*-.,.,.....     as>a 

Cotton  mill  prwewes  iinri  (wx'upatlons 397-40 

Cotton  mill*,  cnnstnirtlori  and  surroundings  of 297,851 

Cotton  mtlb,  number  and  percent  of,  investigated  In  States  covered..... 13, r 

Cotton  .spindles  in  Slates  <>overed  by  the  report  and  In  establishments  investigated 13,14,20,2 

Cotton  textile  Industry,  extent  and  growth  of,  1880  to  1908 


219-9Z 

=1 


D. 


i 


Dependents,  number  and  per  cent  of  families  haylog 421,431 

Dependents  per  family,  by  natlvlly  and  race 433,431 

Desertion,  farTiilifts  with  fathers  absent  throu(?h 448~4il 

Dfcsalng  room.s  and  wjwh  rooms,  provision  of.  In  cotton  mllla 363-371 

Drinking  water,  provision  of,  In  cotton  mills , tt- 

Dust  and  lint  to  mills 8a6,3fl«i,40S»«| 


Earnings- 
Actual  and  full-time  weekly.  In  selected  occupations. 327-931 

Average  atMiinl  and  full-time,  and  average  hours  worked  In  a  representative  week  to  aelectMl 

occupations,  bv  age  Kroups,  for  each  State  (Table  XIIH 732-731 

Average  hourly  and  average  hours  worked  In  a  representative  week,  by  age  (Table  XI) 717-731 

American-^  onlv:  North  Ctvrollna t% 

by  rsix':  Maj«a<'hu«^tt<i 718,711 

Average  hoiirlv,  in  leleofed  occuptitlou-s 32M3' 

Averagehourly,  of  children  under  jy} /ears  of  age  in  the  soattaem  group 
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Earnings— Concluded.  Pog«. 

Average,  oT  fathers  at  work  having  children  under  14  yean  of  tee  tt  work,  by  dayv  worked,  for 

c*eh  Slate  (Table  XXVI) 7W-7M 

Average  weekly  and  hourly,  and  averaee  hours  worked  In  a  representative  week  In  selected 

occupatioas.oyaKe  groups  (Table  XII) 721-731 

Amertcans  only:  Vlr^nla,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georjria,  Alabama,  and  >II»- 

slnlppl.. . ,  — •  • •  -  780, 731 

by  race:  Uaine,  New  Hampshire,  Masaachusetta,  and  Rhode  bland 73S-739 

ClBsslfled,  and  average  hours  worked  In  a  repreaeotaUve  week,  by  acx  and  age,  for  each  State, 

In  detail  (Table  VIII) 653^(98 

Claasllied  weekly,  by  MX 300-308 

Classified  weekly, by  sex  and  age ...- 308-308 

Deductions  from,  and  premiunu 3;t}-^4S 

Employees  In  apcclflea  age  groups,  per  cent  of,  revel vlng  less  than  spedAed  amounts  of,  In  a 

representatlvp  wpck ,  by  sex.  for  each  Stale  (Table  X ) 714-71(1 

Employees  rtK-flvlDK  each  classified  amount  of,  number  and  per  cent  of,  In  a  representative 

wcek,by5rx.for«irhState(Tal)]elXj 092-713 

Employees  receiving  less  than  specified  amounts  of  weekly,  per  pent  of.  by  oex  and  age 306-311 

Ilourlv.  of  male  and  female  cmptoyeea,  comparison  of,  by  age 311-321 

Of  children  16  years  of  age  and  over,  average  oonlrlbutlons  of  such  children  to  family  Inoome, 

and  per  cent  of  their  eamlnRs  so  contrlltiuuKJ,  by  nativity  and  race. 430-437  J 

Of  employees  In  representative  mills  as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls.  — 396-364  I 

Froponion  or  devoted  to  rent.. iM-SM  1 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of  married  women .,--.., 4B1-4M'| 

Karti logs  and  famllv  coDrlition  of  single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work ...,r-«< 4M-I7SJ 

Education,  age,  anJ  occupation  ol— 

Children  under  i<5  years  of  ace  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  temHy,  to 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXIX) 824-931 

SinRle  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the 

fainily.  In  detaQ,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 032-1013 

Educfllion,  means  of.  available  for  cotton  mill  children. ....... ,.,,.....,.,,-.....v. ..............  64^-684  j 

Ariiduvitsond  age  and  schoolinR  certldcates 6fi4-nSH 

Asslstanoe  givPD  to  schools  by  manufacturcn ISMMSTX 

Child  laborlnws  affertlnu  <>diica:ion 661-^64  I 

Evening  schools  In  New  iCn^'land... ...„.,.-...,..,.—  „«-,.,.-.,,.....,. 60&-MA  J 

ParodUal  schools S68,aiNI  j 

School  leglslaUon BflO.Ut  J 

Schools  available  In  the  South 671 -«M  * 

Work  of  the  truant  officer.-... 664 

Employees,  cotton  mill- 
In  establlshmcnu^  lnv<>stiKated,  number  and  per  cent  of.  In  each  sex  and  age  group,  by  States.  10 

In  establishments  In vestlpated,  sex  and  age  of 38-40 

In  Stales  In  vest  I  pa  iiHl,  19()5and  1907-8  compared ^«... 36-38 

In  the  I'nitcfi  Siatw 36-36 

EmpioytH's.potton  mill.    (.V«(i/joChll<lrpn;  Mpd;  Women.) 

Employment,  composition  of  fnmlllr^flnd  t'onddlonofnipmbeis  as  to  (Tabic  XIV).... 736-749 

By  nativity:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Mai>&a^bu.<i«lt.'>,  and  Khode  I.?land 7^,736 

IJy  nativity  and  ra«e:  Four  .New  England  States  combined  ., . 740,741 

Native  liom  of  native  parents  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi 742 

Employment  condlUons  oi  famlies..... 4IM2B 

Employment,  duration  of,  ami  conlrthnllons  to  family  Income  of  children  under  14  yean  of  age  ...  486-400 
Employment  of  children  In  cotton  mills- 
Age  ol  beginning  work.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1006  and  1907 215-233 

Children  at  work,  at  school,  and  at  home. , ........  236-241 

Children  beginning  work  at  earliest  possible  age,  by  country  of  birth,  Fall  Rivar,  Mass.,  1000 

and  1907 223-S90 

Contraots  and  agr««nt«nts  with  employees  In  regard  to  children >41-84S 

Extent  of 84-46 

He();ht  of  children  14  and  16  years  of  age,  by  nativity  and  sex.  Fall  River,  Mara.,  ISOOand  1907. .  23Q-33S 

Illiteracy  tmd  school  attendance  of  wonmn  and  oh  lid  workers  in  cotton  mill  fumllles 243-366 

Methods  of  en  torcing  laws  relating  to.  In  New  England ......  106-170 


Month  of  l.w>{rinnln);  work.  Fall  Itiver,  Mass..  190ti  and  lfl07 

Proviston*  forenforcc)n€>nt  of  laws  relating  to,  In  the  South 

Under  U'tral  Jijie  In  the  Naw  Fnehind  group 

Under  legal  age  In  the  SO! I  r"-- — i     . 

Withoutcerliflcatea  in  tli'  nd  group 

Without  certificates  or  ai!  ;  n  southern  group . . 

Enrollment  of  iioutherncolloti  inijiM.ti.H.b 

Equipment  of  cotton-mill  aobools  in  the  South 

Evening  schools  attended  by  cotton  mill  children  Id  New  England. 

r. 

Family  conditions— 

Amuurit  and  soutr«s  of  family  tnoome  and 

Earnings  of  married  women  and. , ,.  

EnrninKs  of  sintjle  \vomen  10  vears  ol  age  and  over  at  work  and  

Expliinatlon  nf  data  In  regard  to 

Of  children  ut  work. 

Famflv  fnconip.    {See  Income,  family.) 
Famllfes— 

ronifiosliiirm  of,  and  condillon  of  members  as  to  employment 

Cora(M>»li((»iiof,  andcondftlon  of  membersBStoeraployment  (Table  XIV). .  

by  nnttvity:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhodn  Isbntl 

by  nativity  and  race:  Four  New  England  States  combined 

naUvfl  Iwro  of  native  parents  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 

Alabama, and  Mississippi..   . 

Containing  woman  aodchtia  ooiian  mill  workers  and  total  and  average  number  of  persons  In 
mchfaraiUeSiby  nativity  of  head  of  faxnily  and  by  States 


.  2i9-<a 

.  314,818 
.  147-160 
.  17^-180 
.  16ft-106 
.  210-214 
.  577-680 
S76,6n 
606-668 


411<«16 
461-40S 

408-478 
413-418 
476-488 


41H-429 
73<v-742 
738,730 
740,741 

743 


w 


I 
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FamiUcB— Concluded . 

Having  childmn  H  and  15  rears  of  age  at  work,  flconomlo  condJtIon  of,  and  UliterBcjr  of  chil- 
dren, for  ©ach  State  (Tabto  XXI) ,.,..- ....  rm- 

BavlDK  chltdren  under  14  years  of  nge  at  work,  by  classified  income  excluding  eomla^  of 
Buch  children,  and  by  size  of  family,  for  four  New  England  States  combined  and  for  eacb 

Southern  State  (Table  XVI) 

HaviaKctiildren  under  H  vears  of  ago  at  work.eoonomlccondltlon  of,and  illiteracy  of  cbildreo, 

for  each  State  ( Table  XX) 

Havlni:r'hj|dr<>n  umler  IH  years  of  a^  at  work,  by  classified  income  excladlDK  earnings  of  such 

chlhlren,  niid  by  sixe  of  family,  for  four  Nf  w  England  States  (Table  X  VIIJ. | 

Havlnp  children  under  Ifi  yean  of  a^  at  work,  by  classified  income  excluding  eaminjrs  of  surh    

children,  and  by  sire  of  family,  for  four  New  Knt'land  Statas combined  (Table  X  VllI) 184*4 

Bavlmr  single  women  IG  years  of  ace  and  over  at  work,  economic  condition  of,  by  age,  for  each 

Stale  (Table  XXII) - - 774-1 

Number  and  average  niembershlp  of,  and  total  and  average  wage-earners  In.  by  States 

Number  and  per  cpht  of,  having  fathers  and  mothers  living  with,  by  naUvlly  and  race.  4]$-ISl,436.^ 

Number,  memhershlp  of,  and  wogD-eamers In,  by  nativity  and  race.... ^^ 

Of  tnarrlcfl  women  at  work,  ec-onomie  conditloa  of.  by  condition  as  to  buaband,  for  each  State  ^Kt 

(TiibleXXIll) ^M 

Of  married  women  at  work  having  children  under  II  years  of  age  at  work,  income  of.  excluding  ^H 
that  of  wives  and  children  under  14.  by  condition  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  (Table  XXV).  lB3 
or  married  women  at  work  livlna;  in  homes  other  than  thdr  own,  economic  condition  of.  by 

condition  a*  to  husband,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XXIV) 

Owning  and  renting  homes,  Income  and  hoii-slng  iMndilion*  of.    (Sre  Income,  family,) 
Wilb  cblldron  In  specified  age  groups  and  with  depcndenLs,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  nativ- 
ity iind  race - ,....,,.., «1S-<2J.C7H 

With  nonconlributlnjit  fathers. ..    43iM 

fathers  abficnt  from  various  ciuises. liiM 

fathers  absent  tbroun;h  desertion... „ H&-i 

fathers  working  Icsa  than  half  tho  year 400,4 

Idle  lathers. ...,  40-( 

incapacitated  lathers fOH 

Fathers  and  mothers  contributing  to  family  support,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  natlrlty  and  race.        4i 

138.4 
Fathers  and  mothers  living  with  families,  number  and  per  cent  of,  and  of  families  wtih  children 

tnspecined  age  groups  and  wllh  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 4LS-421, 

Fathers  at  worlt  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  average  earnings  of,  by  days  worked. 

for  each  State  (Table  XX VI) 

Fathers,  noncontrlbutlng ,  tomllles  with.    iSre  Families  with  noncoatributlng  bthen.) 

Fathers  working  loBi  than  half  the  year,  families  with 

Female  emplovees— 

Age  of  wglruiing  work  of 

of  each  conjupiil  (luidiiitju,  per  c«nt  of,  by  age,  for  each  State  (Table  V^) 

Of  each  roiihigai  condition,  per  cent  of.  by  race  and  age,  for  four  New  England  States  combined 

fTablelV) 

Ofapectfled  agefl,  pef  cent  of,  by  conjugal  condition,  for  each  State  (Table  V'll)......... 

Of  apeclfled  ages,  per  cent  of,  by  conjugal  oondiUon  and  race,  for  four  New  England  BtM/tm 

comblnefU Table  VI).. , ^..►.» 

Finestind  oitirr  fliMluctlons frotra  earnings,  and  premiums .-.,-.,.,...., 

Fire  escapee,  provision  of,  In  cotton  mllfi. , ».--..,« 

Foreign-bom  employees  in  the  New  Erusland  cotton  mills,  length  of  residence  In  the  Uldtod  Stataiof.  ; 
Foreignera  In  the  cotton  Industry  in  New  England , 

O. 


1 

M»-4 


Girls  and  women  employcil  In  niOla,  home  condlllonsof. , 


Height  of  chlldrea  14  and  15  Tear«  of  age  to  whom  age  and  sefaoolfng  certificates  were  Inued  in  Foil  < 

River,  Masa..  1908  and  tOOf.. * 

Helper  system  In  southern  milts. ...,,...,.„. ., 

Home  conditions  of  women  and  girls  employed  In  mlUa , ..^ #464 

Home  ownership  of  employees........ .... .'........„ VeI 

Home.-*  of  rmptoyeeA  and  mill  villages.    {Set  Mil)  villages  and  homes  of  employees.)  ^| 

Hourly  earnings     (5ff  Earnings,)  ^H 

Hoiins  of  labor  In  New  England  mills.... .... fll 

Hours  of  labor  In  southern  mills — ,..,-.,.....  SBEl 

Hounof  labor,  overtime,  and  night  work .»«*. ..•««.u.,. ......  MM 

Houre  worked,  average.  In  a  representative  week — 

By  age,  and  average  hearty  earnings  (Table  XI) TIT^ 

Americans  only:  North  CaroHna 

by  race:  Uaasachusetts 

By  sex  and  age,  for  each  B(at«ln  detail  (Table  VITI) 

Compared  with  average  regular  operating  time , 

lo  selected  occujntions,  and  average  a<>tual  and  full-time  eamlngm  by  age  groupa.  for  mth  , 

State  (Table  Jf  1 11) ..« 

In  selected  occupations,  and  average  weekly  and  hourly  earnings,  by  age  grouns  (Tabic  XII).  '. 
Americans  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  !((»■ 

sisslppl.. , 

by  race:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Mo.^'taohiisctts,  and  Rhode  Island , 

Inaelected  oocupatioos.  compared  with  regular  oper&tlQg  tloM o( mtUs 

Bouses  of  employees,  cotw traction  and  surroundings  of ,.,...,.,,.. 

Houses  rented  by  employees ■-- 0.J 

Housing  conditions  and  Income  of  IkmiUcs  owning  and  renting  homes.    {Set  Income,  fhmlly.) 
Bouiing  conditions  of  employees 
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Hy^enicoondltfoosofiniUs 368-367. 408.  «• 

l>ust  and  lint 365.366,406,400 

Ucbttnc 358,360 

Spitting  oa  llocn 366,367 

V%ntt£tlon  and  humidity 360-365,400 

L 

Idle  fathers.  famlUes  with 453-468 

Illegal  empbyment  of  children  In  the  New  England  group 147-170 

nkial  employment  of  children  In  the  southern  group 170-219 

General  oondlttona  as  to.  In  Btatealnyflstlgated 247-255 

Of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  famlUes,  for  each 

State  (Table  XXI) 768-773 

Of  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  and  economic  condition  of  their  families,  for  each 

State  (Table  XX) 763-767 

School  attendance  of  woman  and  child  emptoyees  and 243-365 

Illiteracy.    (5ee  oIm  Literacy.) 

Incapacitated  fathers.  famlUea  with 442-447 

Income,  family- 
Amount  and  sources  of,  and  family  coodltbms. 411-516 

Claaslfled,  of  families  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding  eamlnn  of  such 
children,  by  sice  of  family,  for  four  New  England  States  combined  and  for  each  Southern 

State  (Table  XVI) 761-753 

Classified,  of  families  having  children  under  16  yean  of  age  at  work,  excluding  earnings  of  such 

children,  by  siie  of  family,  for  four  New  EnfMd  States  (Table  XVU) 763.754 

Classified,  of  families  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  at  work,  excludlngeamlngs  of  such 

children,  by  sUe  of  family,  lor  four  New  En^d  States  combined  (TaMeXVIU) 754-756 

(Contributions  of  members  to 429-437 

Contributions  to,  and  duratlOD  of  employment  of  children  under  14  years  <rf  age. 485-400 

From  sources  other  than  wages 40M07 

boarders  and  lodgtn 600-602,506.806 

oows 600,601,604,606 

gaidens 600-806 

poultry 801,808,606 

swine 601,603.604,506 

▼artoos  other 602,604-507 

Of  iunllles  of  married  women  at  work  having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  excluding 
that  of  wives  and  children  under  14,  by  condlUon  as  to  busbandf,  for  each  State  (Table  XX  V) .  790-793 

Of  famllhw owning  and  rentlnghomes,  and  bousing  conditions  (Table  XIX) 766-763 

by  natlvltyTHalne,  NewHampahlre.  Massacbuaetta,  and  Rhode  Island 768, 760 

by  nativity  and  race:  New  England  States  combined 760,761 

native-born  of  native  parents  only:  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

Alabama, and  MisslaslpDl T , :...        762 

Total,  and  Income  from  speclned  sources,  by  condition  of  members  as  to  employment  (Table 

XV) 743-751 

bynaUvity:  Maine,  New  HampsUre.  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 744-747 

by  nativity  and  race:  Four  New  England  States  combined 746-740 

native-bom  of  native  parents  only:  Virgfaila,  North  Gtarolina,  South  (Sarolina,  Georgia, 

Alabama, and  Mlsslaslippl f.. !T!?. VT?. '„  760.781 

lujury,  nature  of.  accident  rate  per  1,000  employees,  by 388,380 

Insurance  of  employees. 513^16 

L. 

Labor,  hours  of.    (.8u  Hours  of  labor.) 

Labor  supply  tor  southern  cotton  mills,  sources  of 110-126 

Labor  unions  among  cotton-mill  empk>yees 607-612 

Laws,  age  limit,  and  oertifloate  laws,  summary  of  violations  of,  in  the  New  Engiaad  group 162-166 

Laws,  age  limit,  responsibility  for  vk>latlon  of.  In  the  southern  group 206-210 

Laws,  child-labor,  affecUng  education 661-564 

Laws  relating  to  employment  of  children  in  the  New  England  group- 
Methods  of  enlordng :..... 166-170 

Summary  of  vtolatloos  of. 162-166 

Laws  relating  to  employment  of  children  in  the  southern  group,  provlsioDs  for  enforoement  of 214, 215 

Legal  age,  empk>yment  of  children  under,  in  the  New  England  group 147-166 

Legal  age,  employment  of  children  under,  in  the  southern  group lTO-180 

Minting  of  mfib 358,350 

Unt  and  dust  in  mUls 366,366,408,400 

Literacy  and  school  attendance  of— 

Woman  and  child  cotton-mill  emptoyees,  by  nativity  and  age,  for  each  State  (Table  XXVII) . .  795-821 
Woman  and  child  workers  hi  cotton-mill  families,  by  age  groups,  for  each  State  (Table 

XXVIII) 822,823 

Literacy.    {See  aUo  Illiteracy.) 

Lodgers  and  boarders  in  families  of  employees 544-547 

Lodging  and  boarding  bouses  of  employees,  company  and  independent 542-544 

Loss  of  time  from  aoddents 391-306 

Lunch  rooms,  provision  of,  In  cotton  mills 373, 374 

M. 

Manulteture,  processes  of,  and  occupations  in  cotton  mills.    (See  Occupations  and  processes  of 

numufsoture  in  cotton  mills.) 
Married  women  at  work- 
Age  and  ocoupatton  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each 

Bute  (TableXXXI) 1014-1031 

Age  and  race  of 130-143 

Eamtaigs  and  fiunlly  condition  of 461-468 

49460°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2 66 
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Married  women  at  work— Conduded.  Pace. 

Economic  condition  of,  and  of  tbelr  Itunllles,  by  condign  as  to  hosband,  for  each  State  (Table 

XXIU) 782-785 

Having  children  under  14  yean  of  age  at  work ,  income  of  funllles  of,  exdading  that  of  wives  and 

oUMren  under  14.  by  condition  as  to  hosband.  for  each  State  (Table  XXV) 700-798 

Living  in  homes  other  than  tbdr  own,  age  and  oocuMttion  of,  and  economis  condition  of,  and 

of  their  bmlUes,  in  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXXII) 1032-1035 

Living  In  homes  other  than  their  own  and  eoononUc  condition  of  their  families,  by  condition  as 

to  husbuid,  for  all  States  combined  (Table  XXIV) 788.780 

Meals,  time  allowed  for,  in  New  England  mills 272,273 

Meals,  time  allowed  for,  in  southern  mills 274, 275 

Men,  women,  and  children,  number  and  per  cent  of,  employed  In- 
Cotton  Industry  in  the  United  States 26-36 

Cotton  mills  in  the  States  hivestigated,  1906  and  1907-8  compared 36-38 

Method  and  scope  of  the  investlgatton 13-18 

Migratory  habits  of  cotton-mill  employees 126-128 

Min  companies,  conditions  in  villages  controlled  by 537-539 

Mill  owner,  attitude  of,  toward  education 582.583 

Mill  villages  and  homes  of  employees .'(19-536 

Construction  and  surroundings  of  houses 526-533 

Homeownenhip 521-523 

Houses  rented  by  employees 523, 524 

Housing  condittons 519-521 

Proportloa  of  earnings  devoted  to  rent 524^526 

Sanitary  conditions 533-536 

MOb.  cotton- 
Construction  and  surroundings  of 357, 358 

Hygienic  conditions  of.    (See  Hygienic  conditions  of  mills. ) 

Number  and  per  cent  investigated 13, 14 

Processes  of  manulboture  and  occupations  in.    (See  Occupations  and  processes  of  manuCaeture 
in  cotton  mills.) 
Month  of  be^nnhig  work  of  ohUdren  14  and  15  yean  of  age  hi  Fall  River,  Mass.,  1006  and  1907.- .. .  219-222 

Moral  condition  of  ootton-mUl  employees 58(^593 

Mothera  and  lathers  contributing  to  family  support,  number  and  per  cent  of,  by  nativity  and  race . .       424. 

428,427 
Mothers  and  fathera  livine  with  families,  number  and  per  cent  of.  and  of  tamiUes  with  childrm  in 
specified  age  groups  and  with  dependents,  by  nativity  and  race 418-421,425-420 

N. 

Nenoes  in  the  cotton  mnia  investigated 118.119 

Night  schools  in  southern  cotton-mill  communities 583,584 

Night  work  of  employees 284-293 

Night  wmrk,  overtime,  and  hours  of  labor K7-29J 

O. 

Oocupatton,  age,  and  educatton  of— 

children  under  16  yeara  of  age  at  work  and  economic  condition  of  the  child  and  the  famOy,  in 

detail,  for  each  Stole  (Table  XXIX) 824-931 

Single  women  16  yean  of  age  and  over  at  work  and  economic  conditi<Hi  of  the  woman  uid  the 

limlly.  hi  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 982-1C13 

Occupation  and  age  of  married  women  at  work— 

And  economk; condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  In  detail,  for  each  Stote  (Table  XXX^  1014-1031 
Living  In  homes  other  than  theh  own  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  Cunily.  in 

detail,  for  each  Stote  (Table  XXXIl) 1032-1035 

Occupations  and  processes  of  manufacture  In  cotton  mills iM-^O.'^ 

Carding  (men) <00 

Cloth  room 407, 408 

Combing  (men  and  women) 400 

Doffing  (men,  women,  and  children) 40.1 

Drawing  (men.  women,  and  boys) 400,401 

Drawing-in  (women  and  girls) 40rt 

Dust  and  lint 408,409 

Market  yams 404,405 

Mlihig  and  plckhig  (men) 399,400 

Mule  spinning  (men  and  boys) 403, 404 

Physical  strain  on  employees 40H 

Ring  spinning  (women,  girls,  and  boys) 402.401 

Sltthig  while  at  work 408 

Slashing  (men) 405 

Slabbing  and  roving  (men  and  women) 401.402 

Spinning 402 

Spoolhig  (women  and  girls) 406 

Temperature  and  humidity 400 

Warping  and  beaming  (men,  women,  and  girls) 405 

Weaving  (men,  women,  boys,  and  girls) 406.407 

Occupations  of  employees,  by  sex  and  age 46-84 

Occupations,  selected- 
Actual  and  full-time  weekly  earnings  In 327-330 

Average  hourly  earnings  in 322- t27 

Average  hours  worked  in,  compared  with  regular  operating  time  of  mills 3iV2-2r2 

Operatives.    (See  Employees.) 

Overcrowding  in  cotton  mills 367 

Overtime,  night  work,  and  hours  of  labor 257-293 

Overtime  work  in  New  England  mills. 275-278 

Overtime  work  hi  southern  mills 278-2S4 

Ownership  of  property  and  savings 507-513,519-523 

Parents,  attitude  of,  toward  educatton 681. .')82 

Parochial  schools  attended  by  cotton-mill  children 568.5G9 
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Physical  strain  on  employees 40B 

Piece  or  time  rates  of  wages.  disetuBlon  of 345-349 

Premiums  given  to  employees 340-343 

Profltrsharfiig  system  In  a  Rhode  Island  mill 343-345 

Property,  ownership  of,  and  savings 507-^13, 519-623 

JL 

Race  of  employees,  by  sex  and  age 99-119 

Race  of  employees,  in  detail,  for  four  New  England  States— number  and  per  cent  In  specified  age 

groups  (Table  II) fil8-e21 

Bace,  sex,  and  age  of  employees  of  each  conjugal  condition 128-143 

Ratesof  wages,  piece  or  time,  discussion  of 345-349 

Rent,  proportion  of  earnings  devoted  to,  by  employees 524-526 

Renting  of  bouses  by  em  ployees 523, 524 

Rest  rooms,  provision  of,  in  cotton  mills. , 374 

8. 

Safety  and  comfort  of  employees 387-396 

dotton-mlU  accidents 37»-396 

Drinking  water 374 

Fire  escapes 367,368 

Lunch  rooms. 373, 374 

Overcrowding 367 

Rest  rooms. 374 

Beats  and  permission  to  use  them 374-378 

Wash  rooms  and  dressing  rooms 368-370 

Water-closets  and  prlvlca. 370-373 

Sanitary  conditions  of  mlU  communities. 633-536 

Savings  and  ownership  of  property 507-513 

SdiooTattendance  and  literacy  of — 

Woman  and  child  ootton-mlll  employees 243-255 

Woman  and  child  cotton-mill  employees,  by  nativity  and  age.  for  each  State  (Table  XXVII).  795-821 
Womanandchildworkersin  cotton-mill  families,  by  agegroups.  for  each  Bute  (Table  XXVIII)  8*22,823 

8obool,chlldrenat,atwork,andathome 236-241 

School  legislation  affecting  cotton-mill  employees 550. 55 1 

Schooling  and  age  certificates  and  affidavits 554-666 

Scho(4s— 

Assistance  given  to,  by  manufacturers 569-571 

Avafiable  in  the  South 571-584 

attitude  of  mill  owners 5.S2, 583 

attitude  of  parents 581, 582 

children  who  attend  school 580 

enrollment .'■)77-580 

equipment .'■■Tfi,  577 

night  schools .'•>S3,584 

typical  cotton-mlU  schools .172-576 

Evening,  attended  by  cotton-mill  children  In  New  England 566-568 

Night,  m  southern  cotton-mill  communities .583. 584 

Parochial,  attended  by  cotton-mill  children 568, 569 

Scope  and  method  of  the  investigation 13-18 

Seats,  provision  of.  and  permission  to  use  thent 374-378 

Sex  and  age  of  employees— 

In  establishments  Investigated 38-46 

In  selected  occupations 48-84 

Ofeach  conjugal  condition 128-143 

Of  each  race 99-119 

Single  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work- 
Age,  occupation,  and  education  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each 

fitate  (Table  XXX) 932,1013 

Earnings  and  family  condition  of. 468-475 

Economic  condition  of.  and  of  their  families,  by  age,  for  each  State  (Table  XXII) 774-781 

Sitting  whUe  at  work 408 

Social  status  of  cotton-mill  employees 585-589 

New  England  mills 587-.'i89 

Southern  mills ,'i8.'>-.W7 

Spindles,  cotton,  In  States  covered  by  the  report  and  in  estuiilishments  Investigated 13,14,26,27 

Spitting  on  floors  in  mills 366,367 

Stratai,  physical,  on  employees 408 

T. 

Temperatore  and  humidity  in  mUls 360-365,409 

Truant  officer,  work  of  the 654 

U. 

Unions,  labor,  among  cotton-mill  employees 607-612 

V. 

VentQation  and  humidity  in  mills 360-365. 409 

Vlllagra  controlled  by  mfll  companies,  conditions  in 537-.S39 

Violatimu  of  age  limit  and  oertlflcate  laws  In  the  New  England  group,  summary  of 162-166 

VJfllatkms  of  age  limit  laws  in  the  southern  group,  responslbliity  lor *K»rS»«k 
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Wage>«anMn  In  fiuniUes  by  nattrlty  and  race 413.414 

Wage  paymenta,  method  and  freqaency  of 345-^54 

Warn  ofchUdien.  to  whom  paid 352-354 

Warn  rooma  and  arawhig  tpoma,  provlaion  of.  in  cotton  miUa. 36fr-370 

Water^loaeta  and  privlea,  proTlsion  of ,  in  cotton  mills. 370-373 

Water,  drinking,  provision  of,  In  cotton  mills. 374 

Welfare  work  among  cotton-mill  employeea S93-^589 

Widowed,  divorced,  separated,  and  deserted  women,  age  and  race  of 128-143 

Woman  and  child  ootton-mlll  emptoyees,  literacy  and  school  attendance  of,  by  nativity  and  age, 

for  each  State  (Table  XXVII) .'. !?..  7«6-a21 

Woman  and  ctittd  workers  hi  ootton-mlll  lamlUes,  Uteracy  and  sdiool  attendance  of,  by  age  groups, 

Ibr  each  SUta  (Table  XXVIII) r.  822,823 

Woman  workers,  IndepMident,  age,  nativity,  conjugal  condition,  earnings,  etc.,  of 547, 548 

Women  and  girls  empbyed  in  mUls,  home  condlUons  of. 5MM42 

Women,  chllaren,  and  men,  number  and  per  cent  of,  employed  in- 
Cotton  faidustry  hi  the  United  States 2&-36 

Cotton  mills  in  the  States  hivestlgated,  1006  and  l907-«  compared 36-38 

Women,  manMd,  at  work- 
Age  and  occupatfon  of,  and  economic  condition  of  the  woman  and  the  family,  in  detail,  for  each 

State  (Table  XXXI) 1014-lOSl 

Age  and  race  of. 130-143,643-616 

Earnings  and  Ibmily  condltton  of. 461-468 

Economic  conditfon  of,  and  of  their  families,  by  condlUon  as  to  husband,  for  eadi  State  (Table 

XXIII) 782-787 

Having  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  work,  hicome  of  families  of,  excluding  that  of  wives 

and  children  under  14.  by  conditfon  as  to  husband,  for  each  State  (Table  XXV) 790-7S2 

Living  in  homes  other  than  their  own,  age  and  occupatton  of, and  economic  conditfon  of,  and 

of  theh-bunlUes,  hi  detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXXII) 1082-1035 

Living  in  homes  other  than  theh*  own  and  economfc  conditfon  of  their  fomlUea,  by  conditfon  as 


to  husband,  for  ail  States  oombhied  (Table  XXIV) 788,789 

Women,  shigle,  16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work— 

"  "    family.  In 

882-1013 

468-475 

774-781 

356-386 


Age,  occupatfon,  and  educatfon  of^and  economte  conditfon  of  the  woman  and  the  family.  In 

detail,  for  each  State  (Table  XXX) 882-1013 

Earnings  and  family  conditfon  of. 468-475 

Ecpnomfo  condition  of,  and  of  thefa-  families,  by  age,  for  each  State  (Tabte  XXII) 774-781 

Working  conditions,  the  cotton  mill  and 356-386 


o 


